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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Tue third edition of Mr. Keightley’s ‘Mythology of Ancient 
Greece and Italy’ appeared in 1854, and he then expressed a 
doubt as to whether he should live long enough to witness the 
demand for a fourth. His life was indeed prolonged until the 
4th of November, 1872, but owing to loss of sight during his 
latter years, he was unable to do much towards the further 
improvement of his work. Still, however, he made a few 
alterations and corrections in his own copy, which have been 
incorporated in the present edition. In 1857 there appeared at 
Gottingen the first volume of Welcker’s great work ‘Grie- 
chische Gétterlehre,’ and Mr. Keightley had the satisfaction of 
finding in its Preface, p. ix., the confirmation of a report which 
had already reached him before, that that eminent scholar and 
mythologist had spoken in terms of high praiso of his manual 
of mythology; for Welcker there says, “It has gratified me 
much to observe that many germs scattered by me long since 
together with Buttmann and K. O. Miiller havo thriven re- 
markably well in Mr. Keightlcy’s well-known and excellent 
manual, the only work of the kind in England, where hitherto 
little inclination has been shown for these studies.” 

After praise from such a quarter, it 1s needless for me to 
add anything about the value of the book either to the 
student of ancient literature or to the educated among tho 
general public. One remark only I may be allowed to make. 
In an addition on p. 12. made by Mr. Keightley for a fourth 
edition, he expresses in strong terms his disapproval of the 
views of those modern mythologists who endeavour to throw 
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light upon the Mythology of Greece by comparing it with that 
of ancient India. He even goes su far as to class them among 
the Mystics. I feel certain that Mr. Keightley, if he had been 
able to follow the researches of recent Oriental, and especially 
of Sanscrit scholars, would have greatly modified his opinions ; 
for even as it is he occasionally turns to Indian mythes in 
order to find analogies or explanations of those of Hellas. It 
is a universally acknowledged fact that the various branches 
of the great Aryan race, when they began their migration in 
different directions, took with them their language, and that 
the languages of Aryan origin, although greatly modified and 
altcred during the long period that has elapsed since their 
separation, still bear unmistakable marks of their original 
identity. Can it have been otherwise with their religion ? 
Certain as it is that they continued to speak the same language, 
equally certain is it that their form of worship and their reli- 
gious ideas remained essentially the same as before. Whatever 
changes time and circumstances may have wrought, the funda- 
mental conceptions about the gods and their relation to man 
and the world must have remained essentially the same in all 
the branches of the Aryan race. In the course of time the 
mythes brought from their original homes were altered, and 
their true meaning was forgotten and cven changed into some- 
thing that may appear to us absurd ; but just as in the case of* 
language, their real significanee may often still be ascertained 
by tracing them to their origin, or by comparing them with 
their primitive forms presented to us in the sacred books of 
India. Therefore to deny all connection and affinity among 
the mythos of the Aryan races appears to me as unreasonable as 
it would be to deny the affinity of their languages. The recog- 
nition of this original identity is not based upon the mere 
similarity of names; and still less, as Mr. Keightley seems to 
believe, on the vain assertions of learned pundits trying to 
impose upon credulous Europeans, as did the priests of ancient 
Egypt, who tried to prove to the Greeks that the Greek religion 
and civilisation were derived from the land of the Nile; it ig 
founded upon the solid foundation of philological and historical 
investigation. | | 
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However, Mr. Keightley’s main object in writing his work 
was to explain the mythology of Greece, as far as possible, by 
and through itself, and to give to the student a clear and 
distinct idea of the manner in which the Greeks themselves 
viewed their religion and its traditions, so as to enable him to 
understand and appreciate the numerous allusions to mythical 
subjects occurring in the pocts and other writers; and that 
object the author has attained in a manner that leaves little to 
be desired. 

The present edition, with the above-mentioucd exceptions, is 
not much more than a reprint of the third. A few manifest 
errors I have corrected, and throughout the work I have intro- 
duced the correct spelling of Greek names, in regard to which 
Mr. Keightlcy was not very consistent. 

In the preface to his last edition Mr. Keightley bewailed the 
decline of classical learning. His gloomy forebodings are for- 
tunately not realised. The universities and publit schools, 
though less exclusively than before, are still the great cultiva- 
tors of classical learning, and as long as this continues to be 
the case there is no reason for despair. May the present work 
continue to contribute its share, as it has done before, towards 
a right understanding and appreciation of the noble works of 
the ancicnt Greeks. 


L. Scoumirz. 


Lonpon, August, 1877. 


*.*" In order to facilitate reference, care has been taken to make the 
pages of this edition correspond, as nearly as possible, with those of the 
third edition. 
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Cuapter I. 
INTRODUCTION, 
Of Mythology in general. 


MyTHoLoey is the science which treats of the mythes,! or various 
popular traditions and legendary tales, current among a people 
as objects of general belief. 

These mythes are usually the fabulous adventures of the ima- 
ginary beings whom the people worship; the exploits of the 
ancient heroes, real or imaginary, of the nation; the traditions of 
its early migrations, wars, and revolutions; the marvellous tales 
of distant lands brought home by mariners and travellers; and 
the moral or physical allegories of its sages and instructors. 

The legends which compose a nation’s mythology may be 
divided into two classes. The first will contain the true or 
fabulous EVENTS which are believed to have occurred either among 
the people itself, as its own adventures, and those of its princes 
and heroes, and which may therefore be called domestic; or those 
of ancient or distant nations, handed down by tradition or 
brought home by voyagers, and these we may entitle foreign. The 
Becond class will consist of DocTRiNEs or articles of popular 
belief, and will comprise the earliest attempts of man to account 
for the various phenomena of the heavens and the earth, and 
moral instructions conveyed in the mythic form. These are all 
however, in the popular mode of viewing them, as much events as 

1 Mido. The word piGos is in Homer equivalent to Adyos. In the time 


ef Pindar it had acquired the signification in which it is here employed, 
B 
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the former, as they were propounded by their inveutors in the 
nistoric or narrative form. 

The wonderful is usually a component part of mythology. The 
deities of the popular creed are very frequent actors in its legends, 
which differ from ordinary tales and fables in this circumstance, 
and in that of their having been at one time matters of actual 
belief. 

Mythology may therefore be regarded as the depository of the 
early religion of the people. It also stands at the head of their 
history, for the early history of every people, with whom it is of 
domestic origin, is mythic, its first personages and actions are 
chiefly imaginary! It is only gradually that the mist clears 
away, and real men and deeds similar to those of later times begin 
to appear; and the mythic period is frequently of long duration, 
the stream of history having to run a considerable way, before it 
can completely work off the marvellous and the incredible. 


Origin of Mythology. 

It is an interesting but by no means an easy task to trace out 
and explain the various causes and occasions that have given 
origin to the different legends which form the mythology of a 
people, such as the Greeks, for example, with whom it is rich and 
complicated. We regard the following as the most probable mode 
of accounting for their existence. 

Polytheism, or the belief in a number of beings of a nature 
superior to man, and who can be of benefit or injury to him, seems 
congenial to the human mind. It is always the religion of unen- 
lightened tribes, and even in lettered and polished nations it still 
retains its hold upon the minds of the weak and the ignorant.’ 
An appearance so general can only be the result of some law 
of the mind; and those who have directed their attention to 
the language and ideas of man, in different stages of culture, 
will probably concede that there is a law which impels the 
human mind to ascribe the attribute of intelligence to the efficient 
cause of natural phenomena, particularly those which are of rare 
occurrence. The less the mind is expanded by culture, the more 

? We therefore, as may be seen, include under the title of mythology the 
Mythe and the Sage of the Germans. By the former is meant some moral 
or physical truth habited in a garb of fiction, and whose truth therefore ts 
what is termed subjective, not objective. The latter, which we may render 
tradition or tale, in its original sense, has for its basis some real or objective 
truth, but so enveloped in and penetrated by fiction that it can rarely be 
ascertained with certainty. In the following pages, if our theory be well- 
founded, the genuine Sage will not often appear. 

* The belief in fairies and similar beings, for example, among the common 
people in various countries. See my Fairy Mythology, passim. 
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powerful is the operation of this law; and while the philosopher 
ascribes all effects to one great intelligent cause, and usually views 
not so much Him as the secondary unintelligent causes which He 
employs—the simpler children of nature, who cannot rise to 80 
just and elevated a conception, see multitude where he contem- 
plates unity, and numerous intelligent causes actively engaged in 
producing the effects which he refers to one single mind. Hither 
then the true idea of One God has been resolved by the vulgar 
into that of a plurality; or the numerous deities of the people 
have been by the philosopher reduced to one, possessed of the 
combined powers of all; or both hypotheses are true: man com- 
mencing with the knowledge of one God, gradually became a 
polytheist; and philosophy, slowly retracing the steps of error, 
returned to the truth which had been lost. 

It is utterly impossible to fix historically the date of the rise of 
polytheism among any people. Supposing, for the sake of hypo- 
thesis, a race to have been from some unassignable cause in a state 
of total or partial ignorance of the Deity, their belief in many 
gods may have thus commenced. They saw around them various 
changes brought about by human agency, and hence they knew 
the power of intelligence to produce effects. When they beheld 
other and greater effects, independent of and beyond human power, 
they felt themselves, from the principle we have already stated, in- 
vincibly impelled to ascribe their production to some unseen being, 
similar, but superior to man. Thus when the thunder rolled and 
the lightning flamed along the sky, the terrified mortal regarded 
them as sent forth by a god who ruled the heavens; when the waves 
rose in mountains and lashed the shore or tossed the bark, the 
commotion was referred to a god of the sca; the regular courses, 
the rising and the setting of the sun and moon, appeared to him 
plainly to indicate the presiding care of peculiar deities; the rivers 
which flowed continuously, which swelled and sank, must be under 
the control of intelligences; and trees at regular seasons put forth 
and shed their foliage beneath the care of unseen deities.! In this 
manner all the parts of external nature would have become ani- 
mated; and the thoughts of courage, wisdom, and love which in- 
voluntarily rise in the soul of man, and the ready eloquence which 
at times flows from his hps, being referable to no known cause, 
would be attributed to the unseen working of superior beings.” 

Man is incapable of conceiving pure spirit, and he knows no 
form so perfect or so beautiful as his own, and none so well 


1 Comp. Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 253, 254. The Jews and Mohammed: na 
assign the offices tc angels, as ministers of the Supreme Being. 
* See Hom. Ji. i. 55. with Wolf's note. Od. v. 427: see also /7, ix. 459. 
B2 
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adapted to be the vehicle of mind.! He naturally, therefore, fell 
into the habit of assigning a human form to his gods; but a 
human form divested of weakness and imperfection, and raised to 
his highest ideal of beauty, strength and power, yet still varying 
according to the character and occupation of the deity on whom it 
was bestowed. Thus the Grecian votary viewed manly strength 
and vigour as the leading attributes of the god who presided over 
war and inspired daring thoughts; while in the god of archery 
and music beauty and strength appeared united, and dignity and 
majesty of mien and countenance distinguished the father of gods 
and men and ruler of heaven. 

These deities, so like to man in form, were held to exceed him 
far in power and knowledge, but to be, like him, under the in- 
fluence of passion and appetite. They had their favourites and 
enemies among mankind, were gratified by prayers and offerings, 
and severely punished slight, neglect, or insult. They dwelt in 
celestial houses, but similar in form to those of man; and, like 
man, they stood in daily need of food and repose. Chariots drawn 
by norses or other animals of celestial breed conveyed them over 
earth, sea, and air; their clothing and arms were usually of the 
form of those of mortals, but of superior workmanship and mae 
terials.2 The gods were not, strictly speaking, eternal: they were 
born, according to most systems of mythology; and some, at least, 
assigned a period to their duration. 

In the eyes of their worshippers these gods had each his distinct 
personal existence and sphere of action. The Greek, for example, 
fully believed: that Hélios, the Hindi that Surya, guided the 
course of the sun each day. When, therefore, we shall in future 
speak of gods of the sea, the sun, the moon, we would not be 
understood to mean personifications properly speaking of these 
objects: for in truth, a personification of the sea or sun is not a 
very intelligible expression. We mean in general by these gods, 
deities presiding over and directing them, but totally distinct from 
them; regents of them, in the sense in which the archange] Uriel] 
is by Milton called the regent of the sun.’ Personificatian 
properly accords only with qualities and attributes ; and we shall 
in our progress meet with a class of deities, such as Mischief, 
Strife, Prayers, which are strictly speaking such, 


1 Comp. Aristotle, Pol. i. 3. 

* See the minute description of Hera dressing Heracll in Homer, Ji. xiy 
170 se7. 

3 “ Mithras, Sun... . . certainly different from Ormuad, and from the sup 
atse'f, but its Genius, who appears with it and is invoked at sunrise and 
sunset.” Bohlen, Das alte Indien, i. 258. 
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When a people had thus formed for themselves a system of 
gods so like to man, and yet ruling over the world, it was natural 
that a body of mythes, or legends of their adventures, and of their 
dealings with mankind, should gradually arise; and as they 

assed Irom nand to nand, receive various embellishments and 
additions, till what was at first but a mere dry assertion or con- 
jecture became a marvellous or an agreeable tale. It is the 
opinion of one of the ablest mythologists of the present day, that 
there is a certain stage in the cukture of a people in which the 
mythic is the natural mode of representation, to which men are 
led by a kind of necessity, and in which they act almost uncon- 
sciously. He gives as an instance the pestilence in the com- 
mencement of the Ilias. Allowing, he says, the carrying away 
captive of the daughter of Chrysés and the pestilence itself to be 
actual and real facts, all those who heard of them, and who had 
at the same time a firm belief in the avenging power of Apolld, 
whose priest Chrysés was, would pronounce, with as full con- 
viction as if it had been something which they had seen and 
experienced themselves, that it was the god who had sent the 
pestilence on the prayer of his priest. | 

This theory we regard as being perfectly well-founded and ap- 
plicable to all countries and all peoples, and asa convincing proof 
of its author’s deep insight into the true nature of mythology. 
We may add, that when the name or an epithet of a god or a hero 
had become obscure in consequence of the loss of its true ety- 
mology the mind was led to conjecture what might have been its 
origin, and whatever presented itself with the greatest air of 
probability was esteemed to be the truth. It was the same with 
the names of places; some act or adventure of a god or hero 
suggested by the place’s name was regarded as the occasion of it. 
Finally, when the adventures of one hero were found to coincide 
in general with those of another the coincidence was supposed 
to be still more perfect, and the parallelism was completed by 
invention, regarded however as a discovery of the truth; for in 
nearly all these cases, as we have just observed, the mind acted 
almost unconsciously. 


The sources, or the occasions of the production, of mythes 
may, we think, be arranged under the following heads, which fall 
into two classes, namely, of things and of names. 

1. The sages of remote antiquity appear to have had a peculiar 
fondness for enveloping moral and physical truths in the garb of 
symbol, mythe, and allegory; and the legends which they thna 


1 Miiller, Proleg. 78, 111, 112, and elsewhere. 
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devised form no inconsiderable portion of the various bodies of 
mythology. 

9. As a second source may perhaps be added the pride of 
family and the flattery of poets, which would seek to cast lustre 
on the origin of some noble house by placing a deity at the head 
of its pedigree, or to veil the transgression of one of its daughters 
by feigning that a god had penctrated the recesses of her chamber, 
or met her in the wood or at the fountain. Legends of this 
kind are to be placed among the latest. Indeed we very much 
doubt if this be a real original source of mythes,! and we place it 
here only because it has been gencrally so regarded. 

3. A great number of legends in all countries are indebted for 
their origin to the extreme desire which men have to assign a 
cause for the various phenomena of the natural world. The 
Scandinavian mythology is full of instances, and the subsequent 
pages will present them in abundance. We cannot, however, 
refrain from giving in this place the following instance, as it 
combines the ancient and modern legendary explanations of the 
sume natural appearance. 

It is well known that most of the rivers of the Peloponnése 
have their sources in lakes situated in the high valley-plains 
of Arkadia, which are so completely shut in by mountains that 
the streams leave them by subterranean passages, called. by the 
ancient Arkadians Zerethra (CépeOpa, i.e. BépeOpa,? ) and by the 
moderns WKatawthra. The plain of the district of Pheneos had two 
of these passages piercing the surrounding mountains, one of 
which gives origin to the river Ladén. On the rocky faces of two 
of the hills, which advance into the plain, at a height of about 
fifty feet, runs a line, below which the colour of the rocks is 
lighter than it is above. The natural, though probably incorrect, 
inference is that the waters stood one time at that height. The 
ancient Arkadians said that Apolld, incensed at Héraklés’ having 
carried off the tripod from Delphi and brought it to Pheneos, 
inundated the valley, and that the hero formed the chasms by 
which the waters ran off. Others said that Hadés carried off the 
daughter of Démétér through one of these chasms under Mount 
Kylléné.* The moderns account for the origin of the chasm by 
the following legend. Two devils once possessed the lake: they 
dwelt on opposite sides of it, and were continually quarrelling: a 


1 The earliest allusions to this practice we have met with are in Euripides: 
see Pac. 26 seq.; Jén, 1523 seq. * See Strab. viii. 8, 4. p. 389. 
S Paus. viii. 14,2. Plut. De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 12. Catull. lxviii. 109 
* Conon. Narrat. 15. It is not quite certain, however, that it is of these 
« ehasms he speaks, 
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furious contest at length took place between them on the top of 
Mount Sakta, whose base was washed by the lake. The devil who 
lived on the west side adopted the ingenious expedient of pelting 
his adversary with balls of ox-fat, which sticking to his body and 
there taking fire, annoyed him beyond measure. To free himself 
from this inconvenieuce, the worsted fiend plunged into the lake and 
dashed through the side of the mountain Sakta, thus forming the 
pissage through which the waters flowed off and left the plain dry.' 

To this head may be referred the practice of the Greeks to 
assign the origin of animals and plants to transformations effected 
by the power of the gods, a practice of which we shall have to 
record numerous instances.2, Even in the Mohammedan East 
examples of this procedure (which was probably learned from the 
Greeks) are to be found. Thus the origin of the rose is ascribed 
to the Prophet ;* the tulip is said to have sprung from the blood 
of the unhappy Ferhad, the lover of the fair Sheereen ;4 and from 
the haft of the axe with which he slew himself arose the first 
pomegranate-trec.2 When, as the Shih-nimeh tells, Siyaiwush, 
the beautiful and the brave, was slain by treachery, there sprang 
from his blood a flower named Siyiwush-blood, which bears his 
name impressed on its petals. In China the prophet Buddha 
Dharma cut off his eyelids because sleep hindered his devotions, 
and from the place where he threw them grew the sleep-repelling 
tea-plant.6 Many-changes in the natural world have also been 
effected by the Suints, according to the popular creed in most 
parts of Europe. 

4, The desire to account for the phenomena of the moral world 
has also led to the invention of legends. Thus the laws of Manu 
explain the difference of castes in India, by saying that the 
Brahmins, that is the priests, were produced from the mouth of 
Brahmah; the warriors from his arms; the traders from his 
thighs; the Sudras, or lowest class, from his feet. The poor 
Luplanders account for the difference between themselves and 
their more fortunate southern neighbours by the following 

1 Leake’s Zravels in the Morea, iii. 148. 

? We meet with instances of this practice even in Homer: see Od. xix. 
518. It would seem to have been -originally almost peculiar to Grecian 
mythology, and in the majority of cases, as we may observe, the mythic 
person is merely a personification of the name of the plant or animal. 

5 See Ouseley, Persian Miscellunics, p. 145. Lane, Thousand and One 
Nights, i. 221. Fairy Afythology, iuit. 

+ Malcolm, Sketches of Persia, ii. 98. 

5 See Von Hammer, Svirin, II. vii. 69. 

® Kaempfer, Amon. Exot. p. 608, up. Bohlen, Alt. Ind. i, 327. Teh in 
Chinese is eyebrow ; the Greeks assigned a similar origin to the cabbage-plant: 
see Schol. Aristoph. Sq. 536, 
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fegend. The Swede and the Laplander, they say, were brothers 
in the beginning, but when there came on a storm the former 
was terrified, and sought shelter under a board, which God caused 
to become a house, but the latter remained without ; whence ever 
since the Swede dwells in a house, while the Laplander lives in 
the open air.! 

5. Many legends have arisen from the necessity of giving some 
account of the invention of arts and implements, and of assigning 
a cause for traditionary ceremonies and observances, the memory 
of whose true origin had been lost. The festival of the Hyakinthia 
at Sparta, for example, originally it would seem celebrated in 
honour of Démétér,? was probably indebted for its name to the 
flower Hyakinthos; and the legend of the boy beloved by Apolld 
was a later fiction. The Fasti of Ovid will present instances of 
the application of this principle, and in the following pages we 
shall have occasion to notice it. 

The second class of legends will come under the three following 
heads. 

6. The epithets of gods, when their true origin was unknown 
or had been lost, were usually explained by some legend. Of 
this practice also we shall meet with instances as we proceed; 
for the present we will content ourselves with a single example. 

In the island of Samos stood a temple dedicated to the Gaping 
Dionysos, of whose origin the following legend was related. A 
Samian named Elpis, having made a voyage to Africa, saw, as he 
was one day on the sea-shore, a huge lion approaching him with 
his mouth wide open. In his terror he uttered a prayer to 
Dionysos and fled to a tree, up which he climbed. The lion 
came and laid himself at the foot of the tree with his mouth still 
open, as if he required compassion, and Elpis saw that a bone 
was stuck fast in his teeth which prevented him from eating; 
he took pity on him, and came down and relieved him. As long 
as the ship stayed on the coast the grateful lion brought each 
day a portion of the produce of his hunting, and Elpis on his 
return to Samos built a temple to the Gaping Dionysos. 

7. Casual resemblance of sound in words, and foreign, obsolete 
or ambiguous terms, were another abundant source of legendas. 
In Greek )daas is a stone, and Aads a people; hence the legend of 
Deukalién and Pyrrha restoring the human race by flinging 
stones behind them.‘ There was a place at Rome called Argi- 
letum ; this word, which is said to signify a place abounding in 

1 Geijer, Svea Rikes Hafdar, i, 417 * Miller, Dor. i, 373, 
* Plin. Nat. Hist. viii. 16, 56 
‘ Pind, Ol, ix. 45. (68.) seg =~ “hol. Apollon, i. 7, 2 
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potter's earth (argilla),! may be divided into two words (Argé 
letwm), signifying death of Argus; and hence arose a legend 
noticed by Vergil.? A part of the province of Seestén in Persia 
is named Neem-16z, i.e. half-day; and the popular tradition ia, 
that it was once covered by a lake, which was drained by the 
Jinn (i.e. Genii) in half aday*® But, as the writer from whom 
we have taken this legend justly observes, Neem-réz is also mid- 
day; a term which, in several languages, denotes the south; and 
this district lies due south of Balkh, the first seat of Persian 
dominion. To return home, there is a point of land between 
Hastings and Pevensey, on the coast of Sussex, called Bulver- 
hithe;* that is, plainly, Bulver-landing-place, such bemg the 
meaning of the old word hithe. But as this term has gone out of 
use, the honest fishermen thereabouts will gravely tell you, that 
when William the Conqueror, after landing in Pevensey-bay, was 
advancing to Hastings, on coming to this place he took a bull's 
hide and cut it into thongs, which he tied together, resolving to 
halt and give battle at the spot where the line he made of them 
should terminate. These instances may suffice to show the 
generality of this principle. 

In Grecian mythology names are sometimes capable of more 
than one derivation, and hence we shall find legends of the same 
mythic personages of different kinds, owing to these different 
derivations ; Pégasos is an example. This we shall term secondury 
derwation. 

8. Finally, metaphoric language understood literally may have 
given occasion to legends. Thus cause and effect, and other 
relations, are in various languages, particularly the Oriental, 
expressed by terms of kindred. The Hebrews termed sparks, sons 
of the burning coal ; one who is to die, a son of death. The Arabs 
call a traveller, a son of the way; a warrior, a son of battle ; springs, 
daughtere of the earth ; mist, daughter of the sea ; tears, daughters of 
the eye; and dreams, daughters of night: an ass is with them the 
father of hanging ears.5 A similar mode of expression prevailed 
among the Greeks. Pindar ® calls the showers of rain children of 
the cloud; AUschylos terms smoke the brother of fire,’ and dust 
the brother of mud ;* and Hippdénax® said that the fig-tree was 

1 Varro, De L. L. v. 157. ed. Mill.: see my Ovid’s Fasti, Excurs. L 

3 Ain. viii. 345. Servius in loc. 

* Malcolm’s Hist. of Persia, i. 41. 8v0 edit. 

‘ Now covered by St. Leonard’s. 

5 This phraseology is still employed in the south of Europe. Sancho Panza 
is in Don Quixote called the father of proverbs ( padre de los refranes) ; Arioste 


(Ori. Fur. iv. 3) terms Brunello di sinzioni padre. Ol. x, 3. 
* Seven against Thebes, 434. 6 Agam. 494. ® Athen. iii. 78, 
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the sister of the vine. A person born on the bank of a lake or 


river may have been called its son;’ one coming by sea have 
been styled a son of the sea; and when the metaphor came to be 
understood literally, persons thus spoken of may have been looked 
upon as children of the river- or sea-god, and legends have been 
devised accordingly.2 A branch or shoot of Arés (60s "Apnos) is the 
Homeric appellation of a warrior, and in Latin alucky fellow was 
styled a sen of Fortune.2 Our English king Richard I. was called 
Lion-heart (Ceur de Lion), on account of his valour and intre- 
pidity; and this title gave occasion to a legend, alluded to by 
Shakspeare,* of his combat with a lion, and pulling out his heart. 
The rich melodious language of poets and orators has been often 
compared by the Greeks and others to the delicious food of the 
bees; hence it was fabled that bees settled on the infant lips of 
Pindar and Platdé, of Lucan and St. Ambrose. 


Theories about the Origin of Mythology. 


The theory already given appears to us to be the one which 
most simply and satisfactorily explains the origin of by far the 
greater portion of, if not all, the legends of mythology; but, both 
in ancient and modern times, theories of a more restricted kind 
have been advanced, and supported with much ingenuity and 
learning. The ancient systems we shall notice when treating 
of the progress of Grecian mythology; in this place we will 
enumerate those which have been most prevalent in modern times. 
These may, we think, be divided into three classes: the Historic, 
the Philosophic, and the Theologic. 

1. THE Historic: according to which all the mythic persons 
were once real human beings, and the legends are merely the 
actions of these persons poetically embellished. The chief main- 
tainers of this hypothesis are G. J. Voss,° Bochart,° and Bryant,’ 
who see in the Grecian mythes the true history of the personages 
of Sacred Scripture; Rudbeck,*® who regards them as being drawn 
from the history of the North of Europe; the Abbé Banier,’ who 
maintains that Grecian mythology is Egyptian and Grecian his- 
tory in a poetic dress. Banier’s countrymen, Larcher, Clavier, 
Raoul-Rochette, and others have of late years SUP pores this 


1 J]. ii. 865. (Heyne in loc.): see also Z/. xvi. 174. 

# “Hic Messapus per mare ad Italiam venit; unde Neptuni dictus est 
filius.” Serv. on Zn, vii. 691: see Paus. iv. 2, 2. 

2 Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 49. It is in a somewhat different sense that the Edipus 
of Sophoklés (id. Tyr. 1080) calls himself a son of Fortune. 

* King John, Act ii. scene i. § De Origine et Progressu Idololatria. 

& Canaan and Phaleg. 7 Analysis of Heathen M:,thology. 
as Atlantica. ® Mytholoyie et Fables eapliquéees par 0 Histoire, 
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theory, and it has been maintamed by Hug! and Béttiger? m 
Germany. The newest and most plausible is the Indian theory 
commenced by Sir William Jones, and most fully developed by 
Mr. Pococke in his ‘India in Greece.’ According to this 
theory, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, and even the British Isles, were 
colonised from the banks of the Ganges and Indus, the Himalaya 
mountains, Tibet, Cashmeer, Afghainistén, the banks of the 
Oxus, &c. The moving cause was the religious wars of India, and 
the colonists were the defeated and expelled Biddhists. Every 
name therefore in Grecian mythology and geography is taken from 
that of some people, person or place in those countries. Thus 
Attica is connected with Attock on the Indus; Beotia with the 
Behit; the Jonians, the Scots, and the Irish had a common origin 
in the mountains of Afghanistan. We need not say that great 
ingenuity is excrted in making these approximations; but as the 
proofs, exclusive of similarity of sound, are very trifling, we will 
only observe that, beside its affinity to the Western languages, 
such is the copiousness of the Sanscrit, and so boundless is the 
number of names of persons and places in those extensive regions, 
that a very moderate portion of etymologic skill suffices to effect 
combinations similar to those which we have noticed. But surely 
this is a slender foundation for so gigantic an edifice! 

IJ. THe PHILOSOPHIC: which supposes mythology to be merely 
the poetic envelope of some one, single branch of human science. 
The illustrious Bacon? exercised his ingenuity in deriving ethical 
and political doctrines from some of the Hellenic mythes. Their 
concealed wisdom is Physics and Ethics, according to Boccaccio* 
and Natalis Comes;° Chemistry according to Tollius® and others. 
Finally, Dupuis’ and some other ingenious writers, chiefly French, 
look to Astronomy for the solution of the enigmatic legends of 
antiquity. 

III. THe THEOLoGIC: which assigns mythology a higher rank ; 
regarding it as the theology of polytheistic religions, and seeking 
to reduce it to harmony with the original monotheism of man. 
kind. G.J. Voss endeavours to show that the fables of heathenism 
were only a distortion of the revelations made to man by the 
true God; and, at the present day, Creuzer, Gérres and others,® 


1 Untersuchungen tiher die Mythen, &c. 
2 See Amaithea, i. 12. deen zur Aunst-Mythologie, ii. 7. 


* De Sapicntia Veterum. * Genealogia Deorum Gentilium. 
5 Mythologia, sive Explicationis Fabularum, Libri X. 
© Fortuita Critica. ' Origine de tous les Cultes. 


® Lobeck terms these writers synchytic mythologists, “who think that the 
religions of all nations, old and new, were the same from the beginning, aad 
deiuce the most recent fubles from the springs of the primigenial doctrine.”© 


—dglaoph. p. 1268. 
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assigning a common source to the systems of India, Egypt, Greece 
and other countries, and regarding the East as the original birth- 
place of mythology, employ themselves in tracing the imagined 
channels of communication ; and.as they esteem every legend, cere- 
mony, usage, vessel and implement to have bean symbolic, they seek 
to discover what truth, moral, religious or philosophic, lies hid be- 
neath its cover. These men are justly denominated Mystics.’ Their 
whole science is founded on accidental resemblances of names and 
practices, their ideas are conveyed in a highly coloured figurative 
style, and a certain vague magnificence appears to envelope thei 
conceptions,—all calculated to impose on the ignorant and the 
unwary.? It is against this system that we are most anxious to 
warn and guard our readers. In our eyes it is disgusting from its 
indelicacy as well as its absurdity; it approaches the confines of 
impiety, and at times seems even to pass them. The study and 
adoption of it can hardly fail to injure the intellectual powers, and 
to produce an indifference toward true religion. The latest, purest 
and most rational form of this theory is what is termed compara- 
tive mythology, advocated by Professor Max Miller, the Rev. Mr. 
Cox and some men of learning in Germany. But it will not stand 
the test of sane, sober criticism. In fact, if the theory of these 
men be true, the necessity for Christianity becomes a question.® 
Of these three classes the last alone is peculiar to modern 
times; the two former theories were, as we shall presently see, 
familiar to the ancients. We must also observe, that all are true 
to a certain extent. Some mythes are historic, some physical, 
some moral, some theologic; but no single one of these theories 
will suffice to account for the whole body of the mythology of any 
people. Some of them, too, apply more to one system than to 
another: the Scandinavian mythology, for example, is of a more 
thoroughly physical character than the Grecian: the Indian is 
more metaphysical than either the Grecian or the Scandinavian. 
The mythologies which offer the widest fields for inquiry are 
those of ancient Greece, of India, and of Scandinavia. To these, 
though far more scanty, may be added that of ancient Egypt. 
Italy has left no mythology, properly speaking, though for the sake 


1 “Mysticism is an irregular mixture and confusion of feelings and ideas,” 
says Hermann, Ueber dus Wesen, &c. p. 26. The secret of mysticism and of 
obscurity in general, and af. times of what is called profundity, is the lavish 
use of metaphor and ellipsis. 

* It is remarkable enough that the German mystic mythologists have eithe: 
embraced Popery or shown a strong tendency toward it. 

® We would advise those who have studied the writings of Creuzer, Gorres 
Schelling, Sickler, and other writers of this schcol, to read as a sure antido a» 
dhe Antisymbolik of Voss, and the Aglaqphamus of Lobeck. Comp, som 
remarks in my Preface. -p 
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of uniformity we so denominate the account of its deities and 
religion given in the present work. The Persian cycle, which is 
preserved in the Shah-némeh of Ferdisee, is purely heroic ; and the 
Keltic tribes of Ireland and the Scottish Highlands had also a 
amall heroic cycle, of which Cuchullin, Fingal, Gaul, Oscar, and 
other personages whose names are familiar to the readers of the 
pseudo-Ossian, are the heroes.! 

It is chiefly to the explanation of the rich and elegant mytho- 
logy of Greece that modern inquirers have applied themselves, 
and by the labours of Voss,? Buttmann, Miiller, Volcker, Welckex 
and other writers, whose names will appear in the following 
pages, it has in our opinion been reduced to its true principles, 
and brought within the sphere of useful and necessary knowledge. 
The scholars of the North, especially the learned Finn Magnusen, 
have exerted themselves, and not without success, in developing 
the true nature and character of the venerable mythology of their 
forefathers, chiefly on the physical theory.2 For the mythology 
of India philosophy has as yet done but little; it has been the 
sport of the wildest mysticism, and has led to the degradation of 
those of other countries. The Asiatic Researches, and the works 
of Polier, Ward and some others, with the various translations 
that have been made from the Sanscrit, present a large mass of 
materials to the inquirer. Jablonski and Zoega have laboured 
diligently in the field of Egyptian mythology, and to their labours 
are now to be added those of Champollion, Lepsius, Bunsen, 
Prichard and others. 


Rules for the Interpretation of Mythes. 
The following rules should be attended to in mythologic 
inquiries. 
1. To consider the mythology of each people separately and 
independently, and not to suppose any connection between it and 
any other till both have been examined minutely and carefully, 


1 In the author’s Zales and Popular Fictions, chap. iv., will be found some 
account of the Shah-nameh, and one of its most interesting narratives. The 
reader will also meet in the same place witn some remarks on Ossian. 

¥ We shall frequently find ourselves under the necessity of differing in 
opinion with this estimable critic, but we most heartily concur in the follow- 
ing just panegyric on him: “ Dum hee studia vigebunt, dum patrius sermo 
coletur, dum recto veroque suum constabit pretium. 

Semper honos nomenque viri laudesque manebunt.” 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. 1295. 

* “Nearly the whole of the Northern mythology revolves around the 
. incessant conflict between Light and Darkness, the warmth of Heaven and the 
cold of the Deep; which has given omgin to an almost endless number of 
mythes and comparisons.”—-Magnusen, Den Aeldre Edda, i. 151. 
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and so many points of resemblance have presented themselves as 
to leave no doubt of the original identity of the systems.' It is 
to the neglect of this rule that we owe so much of the absurdity 
to be found in the works of many mythologists, and nothing has 
tended more to the bringing of the science of mythology into 
neglect and contempt. The ancient Greeks were led from 
ignorance to give credit to the cunning priesthood of Egypt, and 
to believe that they had received their religion from that country ; 
and it is but too well known how, in our own days, Sir William 
Jones and his followers have been deceived by their own imagina- 
tions, and the impostures of artful pundits, in their efforts to 
connect the religions of Greece and India. | 

2. In like manner the mythes themselves should be considered 
separately, and detached from the system in which they are 
placed; for the single mythes existed long before the system, and 
were the product of other minds than those which afterwards 
set them in connection, not unfrequently without fully under- 
standing them.’ 

3. We should pay particular attention to the genealogies which 
we meet with in mythology, as they frequently form the key to 
the meaning of a mythe, or even of awhole cycle. Great caution 
however should be used in the application of this rule, or it may 
lead us into error and absurdity if carried beyond its legitimate 
bounds. 

4, The same or even greater caution is required in the appli- 
cation of etymology to this subject. If applied judiciously it will 
give most valuable results, and prove, in fact, to be the master. 
key of mythology; if under no guidance but that of caprice and 
fancy, it will become the parent of all sorts of monsters and 
lusus nature. 

5. Finally, though we should never pronounce a mythe which 
we have not examined to be absolutely devoid of signification, we 
should not too confidently assert that every mythe must have an 
important meaning, for certainly some have been but the creation 
of capricious fancy. On these occasions it would be well to bear in 


1 Comp. Volcker, Myth. der Jap. pp. vi. vii. 

* Comp. Buttmann, Mytholog. i. 155, 157. Miiller, Proleg. 218, 219. 
Orchom. 142. Hermann, Ueber das Wesen, &c. 71, 125, 132, 

5 Comp. Volcker, Myth. der Jap. passim. Miiller, Proleg. 274 seq. 

* Comp. Miller, Proleg. 232. 

5 Volcker asserts positively that there is no mythe without a meaning, 
Myth. der Jap. 50. This may be true, but the meaning is often a trifling one. 
As examples of this kind of mythe, we may give the conversion of the clowns 
into frogs by Létd, of the boy into a lizard by Démétér, and the account of 
the birth of Orfén, all mere sports of fancy. 
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mind the following words of Johnson :’ “ The original of ancient 
customs is commonly unknown, for the practice often continues 
after the cause has ceased; and concerning superstitions ceremo- 
nies, it is vain to conjecture, for what reason did not dictate reason 
cannot explain.” We use the words bear in mind, for if adopted as 
a@ principle it will only serve to damp ardour and check inquiry, 
The rule should be,—this mythe most probably has an important 
meaning, but it is possible it may have only a trifling one. 


As, in the following pages, we shall frequently have occasion 
to apply the principles of etymology, we will here add something 
further on that important subject. 

At the time when most of the mythes and mythic names of 
Hellas were formed, its language was in an earlier state than that 
in which we find it even in the Homeric poems. It is further a 
fact, well-known to philologists, that the earlier the condition of 
a language is, the longer are its words and the more numerous 
its formative syllables. Such, then, we will assume to have been 
what we will call the mythic language of Hellas; and keeping this 
principle in view, we shall be able to obtain a good sense for 
names which are nearly devoid of meaning as long as we suppose 
the final syllables to be original portions of the words. 

Thus we find in the later language the final syllables evs, pos, 
dns, TNs, THP, Tos, Trav, Twp, &c., used as formative, and active in 
sense. Supposing, then, these to have been originally longer, a 
letter, usually a liquid or o, being prefixed, we at once arrive at 
the elucidation of many mythic names otherwise nearly inex- 
plicable. Such are Tydeus, Odysseus, Nestor. There seem also 
to have been other formative syllables which went almost totally 
out of use, such as Aos, Atwy, vw, ow, wy, mos and probably «us 
and rvs (as in Phorkys and Diktys), and others. An ancient 
feminine termination was o (as in Kalypsdé, Echs), active, and 
answering to the participles in ovea and aga; another similar to 
this, and also active, was os,? while those in zea, wn and in orn, 
otis, corresponded with the masculines in sos and ons, ornp, orp. 
In some cases there seems to have been a double termination, as 
in Pénelopeia.? 

1 Rasselas, chap. 48. See Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, i, 450. Lobeck, Aglaoph. 
172 seq. Buttmann, Mytholog. ii. 294, 295. Welcker, 7ril. 249. 

2 There are only three with this tcrmination, ’Hds, Ads (Giver, a name of 
Démétér), and Aldds, i.e. Shamer, what excites the sense of shame (aidds sc. 
buy ylvyorro. Ti. v. 787). 

3 IIfvn, TIHNHAOS, IInveAdwera. On this principle we may perhaps 
explain the enigmatic names (dipus and Melampus: oldéw, OIAITIOR: 
Oidixd3ys, OlSlrous; wéAas, MEAAMIIOZ, MEAAMIIOAHZ, MeAdunous. In 
this way BagiAeds may come from RAQ, dt, or from BAQ, Baives. 
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We may finally add, contrary to the assertion of many eminent 
critics, that the quantity of the vowels is not to be regarded in 
etymology, as those which are long in one language or dialect are 
often short in another, and vice versd.1 It need hardly be observed 
that an accurate knowledge of the commutability of consonants 
is essential to the etymologist. 


Cuaprrer II. 
GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY. 
Its Origin. 


THe remote antiquities of Greece are involved in such total 
obscurity, that nothing certain can be adduced respecting the 
origin of the people or their mythology. Reasoning from analogy 
and existing monuments, some men of learning venture to 
maintain, that the first inhabitants of that country were under 
the direction of a sacerdotal caste, resembling those of India and 
Kegypt; but that various circumstances concurred to prevent their 
attaining to the same power as in these countries. Inthe Homeric 
poems, however, by far the earliest portion of Grecian literature, 
we find no traces of sacerdotal dominion; and in the subsequent 
part of our work we shall bring forward some objections against 
this hypothesis.’ 

It is certainly not improbable that these ancient priests, if such 
there were, may have had their religion arranged systematically, 
and have represented the various appearances and revolutions of 
nature under the guise of the loves, the wars, and other actions 
of these deities, to whom they ascribed a human form and human 
passions. But the Grecian mythology, as we find it in the works 
of the ancients, offers no appearance of a regular concerted 
system. It is rather a loose collection of various images and 
fables, many of which are significant of the same objects. 

The ancient inhabitants of Greece were divided into-a great 
variety of little communities, dwelling separately, parted in 
general by mountains and other natural barriers. As they were 
naturally endowed with a lively imagination, there gradually 
- grew up in each of these little states a body of tales and legends, 
These tales of gods and heroes were communicated by wandering 
minstrels and travellers from one part of the country to another, 

1 Thus the Latin diphthong au becomes @ in Italian and French ; as aurum, 
Gro, or ; gloria is gloria, It., while timeo is temo, It. 

® Comp. Miiller, Proleg. 249 seq.; Min. Pol. 9 
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Phomician mariners probably introduced stories of the wonders 
of the East and of the West, which in those remote ages they 
alone visited ; and these stories, it is likely, were detailed with 
the usual allowance of travellers’ licence. Poets, a race indigenous 
in the favoured clime of Hellas, caught up the tales, and narrated 
them with all the embellishments a lively fancy could bestow; 
and thus at a period long anterior to that at which her history 
commences, Greece actually abounded in a rich and luxuriant 
system of legendary lore. This is proved by the poems of Homer 
and Hésiod, which, exclusive of the ancient legends they contain, 
make frequent allusion to others; some of which are related by 
subsequent writers, and many are altogther fallen into oblivion. 

These poems also bear evident testimony to the long preceding 
existence of a race of poets,—a fact indeed sufficiently evinced by 
the high degree of perfection in the poetic art which they them- 
selves exhibit. Modern mythologists have therefore been naturally 
led to the supposition of there having been in ancient Greece acedic 
schools, in which the verses of preceding bards were taught, and 
the art of making similar verses was acquired.! One of the ablest 
of our late inquirers? is of opinion that the original seat of these 
schools was Pieria, at the northern foot of Mount Olympos. He 
has been led to this supposition by Heyne’s remark, that Homer 
always calls the Muses Olympian, which remark he extends by ob- 
serving that the Homeric gods in general are the Olympian, and 
no others. In this however we can only see that, as we shall pre- 
sently show, Olympos was in the time of Homer held to be the 
seat of the gods. It does not appear to us that any one spot can 
be regarded as the birth-place of the Grecian religion and mytho- 
logy; they were, like the language and manners of the people, a 
portion of their being; and the knowledge of the origin of the 
one is as far beyond our attainment as that of the other.’ 

The Greeks, like most of the ancient nations, were little in- 
clined to regard as mere capricious fiction any of the legends of 
the different portions of their own race or those of foreign coun- 
tries. Whatever tales they learned, they interwove into their own 
sys'em ; taking care, however, to avoid contradiction as far as was 
possible. When, therefore, they found in them any foreign deities 
possessing the same attributes as some of their own, they at once 


1 Wolf, it 18 well known, held this opinion. The Schools of the Prophets 
among the Hebrews were evidently of the same nature. 
* Vilcker, Myth. der Jap. p. 5 seq.: see also Bottiger, Jdeen zur Kunst- 
Myth. ii. 50. Miller, Proleg. 219. 
? From what has been said in my Introduction, it is clear that the first elements 
of the Hellenic religion must have come with the people “rom the East.—kp. 
Cc 
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inferred them to be the same under diferent names; but where 
the legends would not accord, the deities themselves were re- 
garded as being different, even when they were in reality perhaps 
the same.! 

Beside the original deities of the Hellénic race, we meet in 
Grecian mythology with many gods and mythic personages who 
are indebted for their origin to epithets of those higher divinities. 
An epithet, when thus separated from its subject, became some- 
times another deity of the same kind, or even a hostile power; at 
other times a child or a companion of the original deity. Such 
apparently were Pan, Phaethén, Hekaté, Medusa, Kallisté, and 
others, which will meet us on our progress. 

On taking a comprehensive view of the whole of the mythology 
of ancient Greece, and carefully considering all the tales of gods 
and heroes which it contains, the conviction almost necessarily 
arises that these beings are nothing more than the personifica- 
tions of natural and moral powers and objects, and that the 
various mythes are merely the vehicles of physical and ethical 
truths. Grecian mythology is in fact like that of most other 
countries, philosophy or religion clothed in the garb of poetry, 
and hence it may often receive illustration from the poetry of 
other times and other regions. The reader therefore will not be 
surprised to meet with passages from modern and even Oriental 
poets adduced in illustration of it in the following pages. 


Historic View of Grecian Mythology? 

The poets of ancient Hellas having taken possession of the 
popular legends, adorned, amplified, added to them, and sought 
to reduce the whole to a somewhat harmonious system.? They 
however either studiously abstained from departing from the 
pupular faith, or were themselves too much affected by all that 
environed them to dream of anything which might shock the 
opinions of their auditors. Accordingly we may be certain that 
the mythes contained in Homer and Heésiod accord with the 
current creed of their day, and are a faithful picture of the mode 
of thinking prevalent in those distant ages. 

As knowledge of the earth, of nature, her laws and powers, ad- 
vanced, the false views of them contained in the venerable mythes 
of antiquity became apparent. The educated sometimes sought 
to reconcile tradition and truth; but the vulgar still held fast 
tc the legends hallowed by antiquity and sanctioned by govern. 


1 See Buttmann, Mythol. i. 24. Welcker, Zrii. 95. 
* See Heyne, ad Apollod, p. 911 seq. > See Miller, Proleg. 212, 
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ments.’ A prudent mlence therefore became the safest course for 
those who exceeded their contemporaries in knowledge. 

The philosphers of Greece early arrived at the knowledge of 
one only God, the original cause and support of all. Anaxagoras 
js said to have been the first who openly taught this truth; and he 
was in consequence charged with atheism, and narrowly escaped 
the punishment cf death. Philosophers took warning, and truth 
was no longer brougut into public view. But such is the nature 
and connection of things, so profuse the resemblances which the 
world presents to view, such is the analogy which runs between 
‘the operations of mind and those of matter, that several of the 
mythes afforded the philosophers an opportunity of holding them 
forth as the husks in which important moral or physical truths 
were enveloped ; in which in reality many such truths had been 
studiously enveloped by ancient priests and sages.” 

After an intercourse had been opened with Asia and Egypt, 
mysteries came greatly into vogue in Greece. In these it is 
thought,’ but perhaps not with sufficient evidence, that the priests 
who directed them used, for the credit of the popular religion 
whose reputation they were solicitous to maintain, to endeavour 
to show its accordance with the truths established by the philo- 
sophers, by representing them as being involved in the ancient 
mythes, which they modified by the aid of fiction and forgery 
so as to suit their purposes. 

About this time, also, the system of theocrasy (Oeoxpacia), or 
mixing up, a8 we may call it, of the gods together, began to be 
employed. It was thus that the wine-god Dionysos was made 
one with the sun-god Heélios, and this last again, as some think, 
with the archer-god Phcebos-Apoll6. As we proceed we shall 
have frequent occasion to notice this principle. 

While in the schools of the philosophers, and the temples de- 
voted to the mysteries, the ancient legends were acquiring a new 
and recondite sense, another class of men, the artists, had laid 
hold of them. The gods of their forefathers were now presented 
under a new guise to the Greeks, who, as they gazed on the 
picture or the statue, saw the metaphors of the poets turned to 
sense, and wings, for example, adorning those deities and mythic 


1 See Buttmann, Mythol. i.45. Miller, Proleg.171. In Lucian’( De Luctu, 2.) 
may be seen a convincing proof of how firmly the vulgar, even in his time, clung 
t= the old notions. 2 See Miiller, Proleg. 66,99. Welcker, Zrii. 89. 

® This is the theory of Voss. We share the doubts of Lobeck (Aglaoph. 
1295) respecting its soundness. The Exégetz, or ciceroni, at the various 
temples were more probably the persons who gave explanations of this kind te 
strangers. * See Lobeck, Aglaoph. 78, 79, 614, 615. Miller, Pvoleg. 91. 

c2 
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personages to whom the poet had in figurative style applied the 
expression winged to denote extraordinary swiftness.’ 

The poets soon began to regard the ancient legends as mere 
materials. The belief in their truth having in a great measure 
vanished, the poets, especially the later dramatists, thought them- 
selves at liberty to treat them in whatever manner they deemed 
best calculated to produce the meditated effect on the feelings of . 
their audience? They added, abstracted, united, separated, at 
their pleasure; ideas imported from Egypt were mixed up with’ 
the old tales of gods and heroes; and the fable to be represented 
on the stage often varied so much from that handed down by 
tradition, that, as is more especially the case with Euripidés, the 
poet appears at times to have found it necessary to inform his 
audience in a long prologue of what they were about to witness. 

Such was the state of the ancient mythology of Greece in her 
days of greatest intellectual culture. Few of the mythes remained 
unaltered. Priests, philosophers, and poets combined to vary, 
change, and modify them. The imagination of these various 
classes produced new mythes, and the local tales of foreign lands 
were incorporated into the Grecian mythic cycle. 

When the Ptolemies, those munificent patrons of learning, had 
assembled around them at Alexandria the scholars and the men 
of genius of Greece, the science of antiquity was, by the aid of 
the extensive royal library, ussiduously cultivated; and the ancient 
mythology soon became a fuvourite subject of learned investiga- 
tion. Some worked up the mythes into poems; others arranged 
them in prose narratives; several occupied themselves in the 
search after their recondite meaning. 

At this time what is named Pragmatism, or the effort to reduce 
the mythes to history, began greatly to prevail? It is not im. 
probable that this took its rise from the Egyptian priests, who, 
as we may sce in Hérodotos, represented their gods as having 
dwelt and reigned on earth.* Hekatwos of Milétos, one of the 

1 See Voss, Myth. Br. passim. ‘The language of the Hindus had an influence 
not to be mistaken on the form and representation of the mythes, inasmuch as 
it described poetically by significant epithets the metaphysical beings of which 
they told; as many- or long-armed (Mahavahts) for powerful ; thousand-eyed 
(Sahasradric) for omniscient: or strove to express in the name itself the nature 
Jf the god, as Vishnus (the penetrator) ; Agnis (the rapid, the mover), the fire- 
god, etc. These the plastic art gladly adopted and sought to render still more 
clear by additional symbols.”—Bohlen, Das alte Indien, i. 180. 

? See Muiller, Proleg. 89 seg., 209. Orchom. 269. Dor. i. 59. Welcker, 
Tril, 462, 469. “ Quam fecunda tragicorum ingenia in fabulis variandis, per 
tot exempla edocti, fuisse putabimus !’”—Heyne ad Apollodor. p. 859, Id. #5. 920, 

® Comp, Miller, Proleg. 97 seq. Letoeck, Aglaoph, 987 seq. Buttmann, i. 197, 

* Hérod. ii. 144. 
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earliest Grecian historians, would seem to have laboured to give 
a rational form to the old legends;’ and we may observe in the 
explanation given by Hérodotos, after the Egyptian priests, of 
the legend of the soothsaying pigeon of Dddéna, and in other 
places of that historian, a similar desire.” This mode of ration- 
alizing was carried tv a much greater extent by Ephoros: but 
the work which may be regarded as having contributed by far 
the most to give it vogue, was the Sacred History (‘Iepy ’Ava- 
ypapn) of EKuhémeros, which was so celebrated in antiquity that 
we will here stop to give a brief account of it.® 

Euhémeros said, in this work, that having had occasion to 
make a voyage in the Eastern ocean, after several days’ sail he 
came to three islands, one of which was named Panchaia. The 
inhabitants of this happy isle were distinguished for their piety, 
and the isle itself for its fertility and beauty, in the description 
of which the writer exerted all the powers of his imagination. 
At a distance of several miles from the chief town, he says, lay 
a sacred grove, composed of trees of every kind, tall cypresses, 
laurels, myrtles, palms, and every species of fruit-tree, amidst 
which ran rivulets of the purest water. A spring within the sacred 
district poured forth water in such abundance as to form a navi- 
gable river, named the Water of the Sun,* which meandered along, 
fructifying the whole region, and shaded over by luxuriant groves, 
in which during the days of summer dwelt numbers of men, while 
birds of the richest plumage and most melodious throats built 
their nests in the branches, and delighted the hearer with their 
song. Verdant meads, adorned with various flowers, climbing 
vines, and trees hanging with delicious fruits, everywhere met the 
view in this paradise. The inhabitants of the island were divided 
into priests, warriors, and cultivators. All things were in common 
éxcept the house and garden of each. The duty of the priests was 
to sing the praises of the gods, and to act as judges and magis- 
trates: a double share of everything fell to them. The tusk of 
the military class was to defend the island against the incursions 


1 Hekatwos began his work in these words: “I write as it appears to me to 
he true; for the narratives of the Hellénes are very various and ridiculous, as 
it seems to me.” He said that Kerberos was a serpent that lay at Tenaron. 

2 Heérod. ii. 54-57. 

* The chief remains of this work are to be found in the fifth book of Diodéros 
(42 seg.) and in the fragment of the sixth book preserved by Kusebios in his 
Evangelic Preparation. There are fragments remaining of the Latin translaticn 
ef Ennius; and the work is frequently reterred to by Sextus Empiricus and 
the Fathers of the Church. 

* This name is borrowed from the Fount of the Sun (xphyy HaAsov) at the 
temple of Ammon. ITiérod. iv. 181. 
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of pirates, to which it was exposed. The garments of all were cf 
the finest and whitest wool, and they wore rich ornaments of gold. 
The priests were distinguished by their raiment of pure white 
linen, and their bonnets of gold tissue. 

The priests derived their lineage from Kréte, whence they had 
been brought by Zeus after he had succeeded his predecessors 
Uranos and Kronos in the empire of the world. In the midst of 
the grove already described, and at a distance of sixty stadia from 
the chief town, stood an ancient and magnificent temple sacred to 
Triphylian Zeus, erected by the god himself while he was yet 
among men; and on a golden pillar in the temple the deeds of 
Uranos, Zeus, Artemis, and Apollé had been inscribed by Hermés 
in Pancheic letters, which the voyager says were the same with 
the sacred characters of the Egyptian priests. Zeus had, according 
to this monument, been the most potent of monarchs: the chief 
seat of his dominion had been Kréte, where he died and was buried, 
after having made five progresses through the world, all whose 
kings feared and obeyed him. 

The object of Euhémeros in inventing this Utopia, which by 
the way many navigators sought after but no one ever found, was 
evidently to give a blow to the popular religion, and even to make 
it ridiculous; for though he seems to have treated some of the 
higher gods, as Zeus for example, with a degree of respect, he was 
less particular with the inferior ones and with the heroes. Thus 
of Aphrodité he says, that she was the first who reduced gallantry 
to an art, and made a trade of it, that she might not appear to be 
more wanton than other women.! Kadmos, he tells us, was cook 
to a king of Sidén, and he ran away with Harmonia, a female 
flute-player.’ 

The work of Euhémeros was vehemently attacked by all who 
retained a veneration for the old religion, and the writer himself 
was stigmatised as an atheist:*® but it exerted a great influence 
over the subsequent historians, as we may perceive in the case of 
Diodéros of Sicily. It was translated into Latin by Ennius, of 
whose work some fragments remain ;* and the Aineis of Vergil 
alone will suffice to show the degree in which it affected the 
old Italian mythology. Finally, the Fathers of the Church 
employed it to advantage in their conflicts with the supporters of 
the ancient religion. 

1 Ennius, ap. Lactant. Div. Inst. i. 17. 7 Athéneus, xiv. 658, 

3 See Kallimachos, Fr. (Bentl.) 86. Plut. de 7s. et Os. 23. Lobeck, 138, 

‘ “Infidelity was introduced by the Calabrian Greek Ennius, and became 


naturalised as morals declined.”—Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, i, 137, 
c § See 2n. vis. 47 seq., 177 seq. ; viii. 355 seg 
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While Euhémeros thus fixed on an imaginary island in the 
Eastern ocean as the original abode of the deities adored in Greece, 
others, among whom Dionysios of Samos or Mytiléné was the most 
celebrated, chose the Western coast of Africa for the same purpose.’ 
For this they seemed to have Homéric authority ; as the poet calls 
O’keanos, whose abode was placed in the West, the origin of the 
gods.” According to these writers the coast of Ocean on this 
side, fertile as Panchaia itself, was inhabited by a people named 
Atlanteians, distinguished for their piety and their hoepitality to 
strangers. The first king who ruled over them was named Uranos. 
He collected into towns the people, who had previously dwelt 
dispersedly, and taught them agriculture, and thus reformed their 
manners. He gradually reduced under his sway the greater part 
of the world. By study of the heavens, and thus learning to 
foretell the celestial phwnomena, he obtained the reputation of 
being of a nature superior to man; and when he died, his people 
gave him divine honours, and named the heavens after him. 

By several wives Uranos was the father of forty-five children, 
eighteen of whom, the offspring of Titaia or Earth, were named 
Titans. The most distinguished of their daughters were Basileia 
and Rhea, also named Pandéra. The former, who was the eldest, 
aided her mother to rear her brothers and sisters, whence she was 
called the Great Mother. Shesucceeded her father in his dominion ; 
and after some time she married Hyperién, one of her brothers, 
to whom she bore two children, endowed with marvellous sense 
and beauty, named Hélios and Seléné. But the other Titans now 
grew jealous, and they murdered Hyperion, and flung Hélios into 
the river E’ridanos, where he was drowned. At the tidings Seléné, 
who loved her brother beyond measure, cast herself from the roof 
of the palace and perished. Basileia lost her senses through 
grief, and went roaming in madness through the country with 
dishevelled locks, beating drums and cymbals. She disappeared 
at length in a storm of rain, thunder, and lightning. The people 
raised altars to her as a goddess, and they named the sun and 
moon after her hapless children. 

The Titans then divided the realm of their father among them- 
selves. The coast of Ocean fell to Atlas, who named the people 
and the highest mountain of the country after himself. Like his 


father he was addicted to astronomy; he first taught the doctrine. 


of the sphere, whence he was said to support the heavens. Kronos, 
the most impious and ambitious of the Titans, ruled over Libya, 
Sicily, and Italy. He espoused his sister Rhea, who bore a son 
1 Diodor. iii. 56 seg. 
. 3 "Axeavdy re, Oeav yéverw Kat unrépa TnOdv.— Zl. xiv. 203. 
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named Zeus, in all things the opposite of his grim sire; whense 
the people, delighted with his virtues, named him Father, and 
finally placed him on the throne. Kronos, aided by the other 
Titans, sought to recover his dominion; but the new monarch 
defeated him, and then ruled, the lord of the whole world and the 
benefactor of mankind. After his death he was deified by hia 
grateful subjects. 

We will not pursue any further these dreams of the mytho- 
grapher, for the tasteless system never seems to have gained 
general credit. We therefore proceed to relate the further course 
of the Grecian mythology. 

As we have already observed, the allegoric system of interpre- 
tation prevailed at the same time with the historic. This mode 
of exposition had begun to appear even before the Persian war ; 
it was employed by the sophists, and occasionally by Sdékratés and 
Platé6; but its greatest cultivators were the philosophers of the 
Stdic sect. It was chiefly physical truths that they deduced 
from the ancient mythes, and they generally regarded the gods in 
the light of personifications of the powers of nature. There 
were some, however, such as Anaxagoras and Antisthenés, who 
discovered moral ideas under the envelope of the mythe. 

When the Romans became acquainted with Grecian literature, 
they identified the gods of Greece with such of their own deities 
as had a resemblance to them. Thus Hermés became Mercurius, 
Aphrodité Venus, and the mythes of the former were by the poets, 
and perhaps in the popular creed, applied to the latter. As in 
Greece, some believed, some disbelieved in the popular deities, and 
the former sought the solution of the mythes in the schools of 
philosophy or the temples of the mysteries. The valuable work 
of Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods, shows in an agreeable 
manner the ideas entertained on this subject by the most accom- 
plished Romans of his time. 

After the conflict had commenced between Heathenism and 
Christianity, the allegorising principle was applied to the former 
with still greater assiduity than heretofore. The New Platonists 
endeavoured by its aid, in union with Oriental mysticism, to show, 
that the ancient religion contained all that was required to satisfy 
the utmost needs of the human soul. The Fathers of the Church 
laid hold on the weapons thus presented to them, to defend the 
new and attack the old religion. By the aid of the principles of 
Euhémeros they robbed the gods of Greece of their divinity; by 
that of the allegorising principle of the Stdéics they extracted truth 
from the legends of Greek theology, and discovered mystery in 
the simplest narratives and precepta of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
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Unfortunately in this process many of the mythes and practices 
of Heathenism became incorporated with the pure religion of the 
Gospel,! and Christianity also had soon a mythology of its own 
to display. On the final overthrow of Heathenism its mythology 
slept along with its history and literature the sleep of the dark 
ages; but at the revival of learning it was eagerly laid hold on 
by poets and artists,” and it attracted the attention of antiquaries 
and philosophers. The various theories by which it was sought 
to reduce it to system, which we have already enumerated, were 
then revived or devised; and mythology forms at present an 
important branch of learning and philosophy. 

Of late years the mythology of Greece has in the hands of men 
of genius and learning, especially in Germany, resumed the simple 
and elegant attire which it wore in the days of Homer and Hésiod, 
and in which the following pages will attempt to present it to the 
reader. 

Interature of the Grecian Mythology. 


A brief view of the literature of the Grecian mythology, or of 
the works whence our knowledge of it has been derived, seems a 
necessary supplement to the preceding sketch of its history. 

The Ilias and the Odyssey, as the two great heroic poems which 
are regarded as the works of Homer are named, are the earliest 
occidental literary compositions now extant; yielding, however, 
in antiquity, to some parts of the Hebrew Scriptures and to the 
sacred books and epics of India. Their origin is enveloped in the 
deepest obscurity, and the questions whether they are the pro- 
duction of one or of many minds, whether they were originally 
written, or were orally transmitted for centuries, have for some 
years engaged the pens of critics. It seems to be now generally 
agreed that the two poems are the productions of different minds, 
and that in both there are interpolations, some of which are of 
no small magnitude, but that notwithstanding they may be re- 
garded as faithful pictures of the manners and opinions of the 
Acheans or Greeks of the early ages.* Beside the Ilias and the 
Odyssey, the ancients possessed some other narrative poems, which 
were ascribed, but falsely, to the same author. All these poems, 
however, have long since perished. 

The age of Hésiod is equally uncertain with that of Homer. 
Three only of the poems ascribed to him have come down to us, 
viz. the didactic poem named Works and Days, the Theogony, and 
-' Thus the popular idea of Hell is much more like the Tartaros of Platé and 
Vergil than the Gehenna of the New Testament. 

3 The earliest modern work on this subject is Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorumn, 
written in the fourteenth century. . 

* Our own theory respecting the poems will be found in the Appendix. , 
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the Shield of Héraklés. Hésiod was also said to be the author of a 
poem in four books named the Catalogues, or Eoem,! which reluted 
the histories of the heroines or distinguished women of the mythic 
ages; but of this also a few fragments have been preserved. The 
same is the case with the poems named the Melampodia, the 
igimios, and the Wedding of Kéyx, likewise ascribed to this 
ancient bard. 

Homer and Hésiod were succeeded by a crowd of poets, who 
sang all the events of the mythic ages. The chief of these 
were Stasinos of Kypros, Arktinos of Milétos, Leschés of Lesbos, 
Kynethos of Chios, Eumélos of Corinth, Agias of Troezén, and 
Eugammén of Kyréné. Their poems were the Kypria, the 
AGthiopis, the Little Ilias, the Tliupersis or Taking of Lion, the 
Nost# or Returns of the Chiefs, the Télegonia, or Death of 
Odysseus, &c. There were also Hérakleie, or poems on the subject 
of Héraklés, by Peisander, Panyasis, and other poets, a Théséis on 
the adventures of Théseus, poems on the wars of Thébes,” a Titano- 
machia, an Amazonia, a Danais, a Phorénis, &c. 

In the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, the critic 
Zenodotos of Ephesos united several of these poems with the Ilias 
and Odyssey into one whole, commencing with the marriage of 
Heaven and Earth, and ending with the death of Odysseus. This 
was named the Epic Cycle, and it continued to be read during some 
centuries of the Christian era. Of this, however, the Homéric 
portion alone has come down to us: for our knowledge of the 
events contained in the remainder of the Cycle we are chiefly 
indebted to the works of the later poets Quintus Smyrnezus, Kolu- 
thos, and Tryphiodéros, and to the various scholiasts or commen- 
tators and compilers. | 

The lyrive succeeded the epic poets. Mythic legends were neces. 
sarily their principal materials, as their verses were mostly dedi- 
cated to the worship of the gods, or the praise of victors in the 
public games, or were sung at banquets or in funeral processions. 
These too have disappeared, excepting a portion of those of 
Pindar. It is much to be lamented, in a mythologic view, that 
so little remains of Stésichoros of Himera. 

The tragedians followed: they took their subjects from the epic 
poems, and their remaining works preserve much mythic lore. 


1 "Hola: from the words # of or such as, with which each narrative began, 
See the commencement of the Shield. 

2 The Thébais was ascribed to Homer. In the opinion of Pausanias (ix. 9, 5.) 
it was next in merit to the Ilias and Odyssey. There was another Thébais by 
Antimachos, but written at a much later period. 

.° By far the best account of the Epic Cycle, its authors and contents, wil]' 
be found in Welcker’s excellent work, Der epische Cyclus (Bonn, 1853). 
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After the epic poetry had ceased, and writing, by means of the 
Egyptian papyrus, was become more common in Greece, a set of’ 
writers arose who related in succinct prose narratives, arranged 
in historic order, the various mythic legends which formed the 
Epic Cycle, the Hew, and other poems of the same nature. The 
principal of these writers were Pherekydés, Akusilios, and 
Hellanfkos; of their works also only fragments remain. 

The historians, Hérodotos, Thukydidés and their followers, 
occasionally took notice of the mythic legends. Ephoros and 
Theopompos were those who devoted most attention to them, as 
their fragments still remaining show. 

The sophists and philosophers employed the mythic form as the 
vehicle of their peculiar systems and ideas. Such was Prodikos’ 
beautiful fiction of the Choice of Héraklés, and Protagoras’ story 
of Prométheus and his brother.! 

We are now arrived at the Alexandrian period. In this the 
mythes were treated in two different ways. Lykophroén, Euphorioén, 
Apollénios, Kallimachos, and the remainder of the Pleias, as they 
were named, formed poems from them ; while Apollodéros, following 
Pherekydés, and adding the fictions of the tragedians, framed a 
continuous narrative of which an epitome alone has come down to 
us; and Kratés, Aristarchos, and the other editors of the ancient 
poets gave the legends a place in their commentaries. 

The latin poets of the Augustan age drew largely on the Alex- 
andrian writers, after whom chiefly they related in their verses the 
mythic tales of Greece, in general pure and unaltered, as appears 
from the Metamorphoses of Ovid, of whose legends the Greek 
originals can, with few exceptions, be pointed out.? 

The summaries of Parthenius, Antoninus Liberalis and others 
contain numerous mythic legends, as also do the Scholia, or notes 
on the classic writers of Greece, especially those on Homer, Pindar, 
Apollénios, and Theokritos; those of Tzetzés on Hésiod and 
Lykophrén, and the tedious commentary of Eustathius on Homer. 
The notes of Servius on Vergil are also very valuable in this 
respect as likewise are the collections which go under the name of 
Julius Hyginus and the Violet-bed * of the empress Eudokia. It 
would be tedious to particularise all the other sources of informa- 
tion, for in fact there is hardly a classic writer in either language 
who does not relate or refer to some of the mythic legends of 
Greece; even the Fathers of the Church contribute to augment 

1 Plato, Protagoras, p. 320. 

* As we proceed we shall be careful to do so whenever they can be discovered, 


> ‘Iwvd or Violarium. It forms the first volume of Villoison’s Anicduta 
@0d. 
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our knowledge of the mythic tales of the religion against which 
their literary artillery was directed. 

There is one author of a peculiar character, and whose work is 
of the most interesting nature, we mean Pausanias, who travelled 
in Greece in the second century of the Christian sra, and gathered 
on the spot the legends of the temples and the traditions of the 
people. He has thus preserved a number of mythic narratives 
unnoticed by preceding writers, which had probably been trans- 
mitted from father to son from the most remote times. 

If to the sources already enumerated we add the long poem of 
Nonnos on the adventures of Dionysos, we shall have given the 
principal authorities for the contents of the following pages. We 
have been thus succinct on the present occasion, as it is our in- 
tention to notice the literature of each of the mythic cycles in its 
proper place.! 


Cuaprter III. 
MYTHIC VIEWS OF THE WORLD AND ITS ORIGIN. 
Mythic Cosmology. 


For the due understanding of the mythology of a people, a know- 
ledge of their cosmology, or views of the world, its nature, extent, 
and divisions, is absolutely requisite. Without it we shall be for 
ever falling into error; and by applying to the productions of the 
remote and infantile periods of society the just conceptions of the 
present day in geography and astronomy, give to them a degree of 
folly and inconsistency with which they cannot justly be charged.? 
The earliest view of Grecian cosmology that we possess, is that 
contained in the poems of Homer. Next in antiquity is that of 
the poems of Hésiod, who flourished somewhat later, for he dis- 
plays a much more extended knowledge of the earth than Homer 
appears to have possessed. | 
As navigation and the intercourse with foreign countries in- 
creased, just ideas respecting the more distant regions became 
more common among the Greeks, and districts were continually 
reclaimed from fable, and brought into the circuit of truth and 
knowledge. Not to speak of the philosophers and historians, we 
may discern in the poets of each succeeding age the progressively 
1 On the subject of this section see Miiller, Proleg. 81 seq. 


* We recommend the excellent works of Volcker on the Homeric and Mythic 
Geographies; and also that of Ukert on the Geography of the Greeks ana 
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extending knc wledge of the real character of distant lands. Yet 
still we must not always expect to find in poets all the knowledge 
of the age “hey live in; they love to imitate their predecessors, 
they often are unacquainted with the advance of knowledge, they 
write for the people, who still retain old prejudices. It is thus 
that in the poets of the Augustan age we shall find the Homeric 
ideas of- the universe, just as in some modern poets we may meet 
the Ptolemaic astronomy and judicial astrology, after both had 
been exploded. 

The Greeks of the days of which Homer sings, or rather of the 
poet’s own time, though well acquainted with navigation, do not 
appear to have been in the habit of making distant voyages. The 
Krétans and the Taphians (a people who inhabited some small 
islands in the Idnian Sea) perhaps form an exception. We read 
in the Odyssey of their piracies committed on Egypt and Sidén,! 
and of their bartering voyages to Temesa? (perhaps the place of 
that name in Italy), where they exchanged iron for copper. But 
the great authorities of the Greeks respecting foreign lands were 
probably the Phoenicians, who in the most distant ages visited 
Africa, Spain, and possibly the shores of the Atlantic; and it is 
likely that, after the fashion of travellers and sailors, mingling 
truth and fiction, they narrated the most surprising tales of the 
marvels of the remote regions to which they had penetrated. 


‘According to the ideas of the Homéric and Hésiodic ages, it 
would seem that the World was a hollow globe, divided into two 
equal portions by the flat disk of the Earth. The external shell 
of this globe is called by the poets brazen* and iron,® probably 
only to express its solidity. The superior hemisphere was named 
Heaven, the inferior one Tartaros. The length of the diameter 
of the hollow sphere is given thus by Hésiod.® It would take, he 
says, nine days for an anvil to fall from Heaven to Earth; and 
an equal space of time would be occupied by its fall from Earth 
to the bottom of Tartaros. The luminaries which gave light to 
gods and men shed their radiance through all the interior of the 
upper hemisphere; while that of the inferior one was filled with 
eternal gloom and darkness, and its still air unmoved by any wind. 

The Karth occupied the centre of the World in the form of a 
round flat disk,’ or rather cylinder, around which the river Ocean 

1 Od. xiv. 252 seq., 4523 xv. 425 seg. 2 Od. i. 184. 

® Ji. viii. 16. Hés. Theog. 720. 

# Tl. v. 504; xvii. 425. Od. iii. 2. Pind. Pyth. x. 27 (2). Nem. vi. 8 (6). 

5 Od. xv. 329 : xvii. 565. 722, 


* Called by the Latins Orbis terrarum. The Greeks dee not appear to mate 
any corresponding expression. 
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flowed. Hellas was probably regarded as the centre of the Earth 

put the poets are silent on this point. They are equally so as ta 
‘the exact central point, but probably viewed as such Olympos, the 
abode of the gods. In after times Delphi became the navel of the 
earth? The Sea divided the terrestrial disk into two portions, 
which we may suppose were regarded as equal. These divisions 
do not seem to have had any peculiar names in the time of Homer. 
The northern one was afterwards named Europe ;° the southern, 
at first called Asia alone, was in prucess of time divided into Asia 
and Libya,‘ the former comprising all the country between the 
Phasis and the Nile, the latter all between this river and the 
western Ocean.® 

In the Sea the Greeks appear to have known to the west of their 
own country southern Italy and Sicily, though their ideas respect- 
ing them were probably vague and uncertain; and the imagination 
of the poets, or the tales of voyagers, had placed in the more 
remote parts of it several islands, such as the O'gygian the isle of 
Kalypsé, the Atzan that of Kirké, the Afolian that of Molos, 
Scheria the abode of the Phaakians,—islands in all probability 
as ideal and as fabulous as the isles of Panchaia, Lilliput, or 
Brobdingnag, though both ancients and moderns have endeavoured 
to assign their exact positions. Along its southern coast lay, it 
would appear, the countries of the Létos-eaters, the Kyklépes, the 
Giants, and the Lestrigonians. These isles and coasts of the 
western part of the Sea were the scenes of most of the wonders 
of early Grecian fable. There, and on the isles of the Ocean, the 
passage to which was supposed to be close to the island of Kirké, 
dwelt the Sirens, the Hesperides, the Grxw, the Gorgons, and the 
other beings of fable. 


1 See Zi. xviii. 607, 608. isch. From. 138. Ov. Met. i. 30. 

2 "Ougados rijs yiis, Pind. Pyth. iv. 74 (131); vi. 3. Paus. x. 16, 3. 
There may be some connection between Delphi and SeAgpds, womb, which gave 
oecasion to the notion. Welcker (Aret, Kol. 45.) makes AéAdos equivalent to 
Thaegos. The habit of regarding their own country as the centre of the earth 
prevails at the present day among the Chinese and the Hindus. The Rabbin 
held the same of Jerusalem (Buxtorf, Ler. Chald. 854.); it was also a principle 
in the cosmogony of the ancient Persians and Scandinavians. 

3 The term Europe first occurs in the Homeridian hymn to Apollé (v. 251), 
where it is opposed to the Peloponnése and the islands, and apparently denotes 
continental Greece. It would seem therefore to come from eipvs, and to 
signify mainland. (See Volck. Hom. Geog. 103.) Bochart, Buttmann (Mythol. 
1i. 176) and others derive it from the Hebrew ’Zreb (27), evening, as 
signifying the West. See Welcker, Kret. Kol. 55. v 

4 See our note on Sall. Jug. xiv. 3. 

5 Asia seems to have been at first nothing more than the ricn land on the 
banks of the Kayster. (Jl. ii. 461, Heyne i foco.) Libya is in Homer merely 
a district to the west of Egypt. 
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The only inhabitants of the northern portion of the earth 
mentioned by Hiwmer are the Hellénes and some of the tribes of 
Thrace. But Hésiod’ sang of a happy race, named the Hyper- 
boreans, dwelling in everlasting bliss and spring beyond the lofty 
mountains, whose caverns were supposed to send forth the piercing 
blasts of the north wind,? which chilled the people of Hellas. 
According to Pindar,’ the country of the Hyperboreans, from 
which the river Istér flowed, was inaccessible either by sea or land. 
Apolldé was their tutelar deity, to whom they offered asses in sacri- 
fice, while choirs of maidens danced to the sound of lyres and pipes, 
and the worshippers feasted having their heads wreathed with 
garlands of the god’s favourite plant, the bay. They lived exempt 
from disease or old age, from toils and warfare, and, conscious of 
no evil thoughts or acts, they had not to fear the awful goddess 
Nemesis.‘ 

On the south coast of the Sea, eastwards of the fabulous tribes 
above enumerated, lay Libya and Egypt. The Siddnians, and a 
people named the Erembians,‘ are also mentioned by Homer, and 
the Greeks appear to have been well acquainted with the people 
of the west coast of Lesser Asia. They do not seem to have navi- 
gated the Euxine at this time, though they were doubtless not 
ignorant of it, as Homer names some of the peoples on its southern 
coast. They must of course have regarded it as a portion of the 
Sea. We have no means of ascertaining whether they supposed 
it to communicate with the Ocean, like the western part of the 
Sea. Of Kolchis and Kaukasos they appear to have had no know- 
ledge whatever in these early ages. They were equally ignorant 
of the interior of Asia. 

On the eastern side of the earth, close to the stream of Ocean, 
dwelt a people happy and virtuous as the Hyperboreans. They 
were named the Authiopians :* the gods favoured them so highly 
that they were wont to leave at times their Olympian abodes and 
go to share their sacrifices and banquets.’ A passage of the 
Odyssey * divides the Atthiopians into two tribes, the one on the 
eastern, the other on the western margin of the earth.’ In later 
ages, when knowledge of the earth had increased, the Acthiopians 
or sun-burnt men were placed in the south; but this is contrary 

1 Hérod, iv. 32. 


® ‘Piwat, blasts, whence these mountains were named Rhipeans, 
3 Pind. Ol. iii, 13 (2+) seq.; viii. 47 (63). Pyth. x. 30 (50) seg. sth. vi. 


23 (33). 4 See Appendix A. 

5 Perhaps the Syrians (Aram) or the Arabs: see Strab, i, 2, 34, p. 42; xvé 
@. 27. p. 784. ® That is, black or sun-burnt men, from aféw, to burn, 

1 Hi. i. 42335 xxiii. 205. Od. i, 225 v. 282. ® Od. i. 28, 24, 


® See Appendix B. 
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to the views of Homer,’ who assigns the southern portion of the 
terrestrial disk to a nation of dwarfs named, from their diminutive 
stature, Pygmies, to whose country the cranes used to migrate 
every winter, and their appearance was the signal of bloody war- 
fare to the puny inhabitants, who had to take up arms to defend’ 
their corn-fields against the rapacious strangers. 

On the western margin of the earth, by the stream of Ocean, 
lay a happy place named the H’lysian Plain, whither the mortal 
relatives of the king of the gods were transported without tasting 
of death, to enjoy an immortality of bliss. Thus Préteus says to 
Meneliios,® 


But thee the ever-living gods will send 

Unto the Elysian Plain, and distant bounds 

Of earth, where dwelleth fair-hair’d Rhadamanthys: 
There life is easiest unto men; no snow, — 

Or wintry storm, or rain, af. any time 

Is there ; but Ocean evermore sends up 
Clear-blowing western breezes to refresh 

The habitants ; because thou hast espoused 

Helené, and art son-in-law of Zeus, 


fn the time of Hésiod * the E'lysian Plain was become the Isles 
of the Blest; but Pindar’ appears to reduce the number of these 
happy isles to one. 

We thus see that the Greeks of the early ages knew little of any 
real people except those to the east and south of their own country, 
or near the coast of the Mediterranean. Their imagination mean- 
time had peopled the western portion of this sea with giants, 
monsters, and enchantresses; while they placed around the edge 
of the disk of the earth, which they probably regarded as of no 
great width, nations enjoying the peculiar favour of the gods, and 
blessed with happiness and longevity,—a notion which continued 
to prevail even in the historic times.® 

We have already observed that the Ocean of Homer and Hésiod 
was a river or stream. It is always so called by these poets,’ and 
they describe the sun and the other heavenly bodies as rising out 


1 Tl. iii. 3-7. Heyne doubts of the genuineness of this passage. Payne 
Knight would be content with rejecting vv. 6 and 7. It is to be observed that 
it is not Homer’s custom to use two particles of comparison (&s and tre) 
together, and that the Pygmies seem to contradict the analogy which places 
races superior to ordinary men on the shores of Ocean. 

* That is, men only as tall as the fist, from wuyph. fist, like our Tom Thumb, 
. * Od. iv. 563. ‘ "Epy. 169. 5 Ol. ii. 70 (129). ® Hérod. iii, 106. 

* Tlorapuds, fdos, foal, £7. iii. 55 xiv. 245; xvi. 1513 xviii. 240, 402, 6073 
xix. 1; xx. 7. Od. x.. 21. 6395 xii, 15 xxii. 197; xxiv. 11. Hés. “Epy, 566 
Theog. 242, 841. 
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of and sinking into its placid current.’ Its course was from suuth 
to north up the western side of the earth. It flowed calmly and 
equably, unvexed by tempests and unnavigated by man. It was 
termed back-flowing, deep-flowing, soft-flowing, from its nature.? 
Its waters were sweet, and it was the parent of all fountains and 
rivers on the earth. As it was a stream, it must have been con- 
ceived to have a further bank to confine its course, but the poet of 
the Odyssey alone notices the transoceanic land, and that only in 
the western part. He describes it as a region unvisited by the 
sun, and therefore shrouded in perpetual darkness, the abode of 
a people whom he names Kimmerians. He also places there Erebos, 
the realm of Aidés and Persephonceia, the final dwelling of all the 
race of man, a place which the poet of the Ilias describes as lying 
within the bosom of the earth.® 

As Homer‘ represents the heaven as resting on pillars kept by 
Atlas, and which were on the earth, and Hésiod® describes the 
extremities of heaven, earth, sea (rdvros), and Tartaros as meeting, 
it would seem to follow that the Ocean lay outside of the hollow 
sphere of the world, and encompassed the middle of it like a rim; 
and the armillary sphere would thus give us an idea of the Homeric 
world. But to this hypothesis it may be justly objected that the 
celestial bodies all rose out of and sank into the Ocean-stream. 

The portion of the hollow sphere above the earth contained 
Olympos, the abode of the gods; but there is great difficulty in 
ascertaining its exact nature and situation. As it is always repre- 
sented as a mountain, it must have rested on the earth, and yet 
one passage of the Iias® would seem plainly to speak of it as 


Il. vii. 422; viii. 485; xviii. 239; Od. iii. 1; xix. 4335 xxiii. 242, 347. 
Hés, “Epy. 566. Thus Milton also, Par. Lost, v. 139. 


eo - . . the sun, who scarce uprisen, 
With wheels yet hovering o’er the ocean brim, 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray ; 


and Tasso, Ger. Lid. i. 15. 


Sorgeva il novo sol dai lidi Eoi, 
Parte gia fuor, ma’! pit ne |’ onde chiuso. 


7 "Avdpfoos, Tl. xviii. 399. Od. xx. 65. (&b avacepd(ovros édy pdov eis 
éby S5wp, Nonn. xxxviii. 317.) Hés. Theog. 776. Baddppoos, Jt. vil. 422; 
xiv. 311. Od. xi, 13; xix. 434. Ba@uppelrys, Zl. xxi. 195. Hés. Theog. 265; 
dxadappelrns, Zl. vii. 422. Od. xix. 434. An epithet of O’keanos in Hésiod 
( Theog. 274, 288, 294) is xAurds, illustrious, or rather bright. See Appendix C. 

3 Jl. iii, 278; ix. 568; xix. 259; xx. 61; xxii. 482; xxiii. 100. 

* Od. i. 54. 3 Theog. 736. 

* I. viii. 18-26. Zenodotos, however, rejected vv. 25, 26, in which all the 
difficulty lies: see Schol. in loco. There is also a difficulty in 7. v. 750 come 
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distinct from the earth; and the language of the Odyssey re- 
specting it is still more dubious.’ 

Were we to follow analogy, and argue from the cosmology of 
other races of men, we would say that the upper surface of the 
superior hemisphere was the abode of the Grecian gods. The 
Hebrews seem, for example, to have regarded the concave heaven 
as being solid (hence the threat, that Jehovah would make their 
neaven brass and their earth iron),’ and its upper surface as the 
abode of Jehovah and his holy angels, the place where he had 
formed his magazines of hail, rain, snow, and frost.2 According 
to the notions of the ancient Scandinavians the heaven was solid, 
and its upper surface, which they named Asgardr (God-abode), 
was the dwelling of their gods, and the place to which the souls 
of the virtuous and the valiant dead ascended along the celestial 
bridge Bifrést, i.e. the Rainbow. The ideas of the ancient Italians 
and other peoples seem to have been similar. Hence we might be 
led to infer that Olympos, the abode of the Grecian gods, was 
synonymous with Heaven, and that the Thessalian mountain, and 
those others which bore the same name, were called after the 
original heavenly hill. A careful survey, however, of those pas- 
sages in Homer and Hésiod in which Olympos occurs, will lead us 
to believe that the Achzans held the Thessalian Olympos, the 
highest mountain with which they were acquainted, to be the abode 
of their gods.’ 

The entrance to the city or palace of the gods on Olympos 
was closed by a gate of clouds kept by the goddesses named the 
Seasons; but the cloudy valves rolled open spontaneously to permit 
the greater gods to pass to and fro on their visits to the earth.® 


Aa erences ee 








pared with v. 754; but this may be explained by supposing that the abode of 
the gods occupied only a part of Olympos. 

1 Nitzsch rejects Od. xi. 314, 315. 2 Deut, xxviii. 23. 

3 See Job, xxxviii. 22. The very rational supposition of some learned and 
pious divines, that it did not suit the scheme of Providence to give the Israelites 
more correct ideas on natural subjects than other nations, relieves Scripture 
from many difficulties. 

* The Scholiast on Apollonios Rhodios (i. 599) enumerates six, namely in 
Macedonia, Thessaly, Mysia, Kilikia, Elis, Arkadia ; to which are to be added 
those of Kypros, Lesbos, Akarnania, and Lakdénia. (Polyb. ii. 65; v.24.) We 
may here observe that v, 128 of the Theogony is probably an interpolation. 

5 See particularly Z/. xiv. 225 seg. The Hindu Meru and the Persian Elders 
were in like manner on the earth. 

° Ti. vy. 749; viii. 393, Thus Milton: 


Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges moving, to let forth 
The king of glory. —Par. Lost, vii. 205. 
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It is an utterly unfounded supposition of the learned Voss,' 
that there were doors at the eastern and western extremities of 
the heaven, through which the sun-god and other deities ascended 
from and went down into the stream of Ocean. The celestial 
luminaries seem rather, according to Homer and Hésiod, to have 
careered through void air, ‘ bringing light to men and gods.’ When 
in after times the solid heaven was established as the abode of the 
gods, the necessity for these doors was perhaps felt; and they were 
accordingly invented by those who were resolved to leave nothing 
unexplained. 

The stars appear to have been regarded as moving under the 
solid heaven, for they rose out of and sank into the Ocean-stream. 
The only ones mentioned by name by Homer and Hésiod are the 
constellations Oridén, the Bear, the Pleiades, and the Hyades, the 
single stars Bodétés or Arktiros, and Seirios, and the planet Venus, 
which they seem to have viewed as two distinct stars, in its cha- 
racters of Morning-star (Hésphoros), and Evening-star (Hesperos). 
There is no reason to suppose the Greeks to have had any know- 
ledge of the signs of the Zédiac until after their intercourse with 
Asia and Egypt had commenced. 

Tartaros was, as we have already remarked, unvisited by the 
light of day. It was regarded as the prison of the gods, and not 
as the place of torment for wicked men, being to the gods what 
Erebos was to men—the abode of those who were driven from the 
-supernal world.? The Titans when conquered were shut up in it, 
and in the Ilias® Zeus menaces the gods with banishment to its 
murky regions. 


Such were the opinions respecting the world and its parts held by 
the Greeks of the heroic times, and even some ages later. With 
the advance of knowledge, however, their ideas altered, and they 
began to conceive more justly on these subjects. The voyages of 
the Samians and the Phokeans to the West, and the establishment 
of the Milésian colonies on the shores of the Euxine, and the 


And again, v. 374: 
He through heaven, 
That opened wide her blazing portals, led 
To God’s eternal house direct the way. 


1 Mythol. Briefe, i. 190. Note on Verg. Geor. iii. 261. The passages there 
. quoted (Pind. Fr. incert. 100. Apoll. Rh. iii. 159, and Q. Smyrneus, xiv. 225), 
as is too often the case with him, by no means bear him out in his theory. 
- Statius is the earliest poet who speaks of these gates: see Theb. i. 158; vi, 
85; x. 1. Nonnos (xxvii. 2) describes Eds as opening the gates of the east. 

® Il. viii. 478 seg. Hés. Theog. 717 seg. ? Il, viii. 13. 
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interoourse thus opened with the interior of Asia, led to the sup- 
position that the earth was oval rather than round, its greater 
diameter running east and west.‘ In like manner in the time of 
Pindar? and A’schylos* the Ocean had increased to the dimensions 
of a sea, and Hérodotos* derides those who still regarded it as a 
river. Finally, the change of religious ideas gradually affected 
Erebos, the abode of the dead. The E’lysian Plain was moved 
down to it as the place of reward for the good, and Tartaros was 
raised up to it to form the prison in which the wicked suffered the 
punishment due to their crimes.® 


Cosmogony and Theogony. | 

The origin of the world and the origin of the gods, i.e. cos- 
mogony and theogony, are in the Grecian system, as in those of 
some other nations, closely united. The sages of antiquity seem 
to have had a strong persuasion that, to bring creation and similar 
acts down to the comprehension of tribes led by the senses, it was 
necessary to represent natural agents as living and active persons ; 
or they felt a pleasure in exciting admiration, by the narration of 
the strange and wonderful adventures of beings older and more 
powerful than mankind ;° or finally such was the natural tendency 
of the human mind in those remote ages.” 

The lively and creative genius of the Greeks seems particularly 
to have delighted in this species of fiction. They loved to repre- 
sent the origin, the union, and the changes of the various parts 
of nature, under the guise of matrimony and birth (their more 
cheerful system, unlike those of Asia and Scandinavia, excluding 
the idea of the death of a god); and causes with them became 
parents, effects children, the production of an effect the birth of a 
divine child. 

Every cosmogonic system commences with a Chaos, or state of 
darkness and confusion. The chief difference among these systems 
lies in the circumstance that some viewed the earth, others the 
water, as the immediate origin of organised bodies. In Grecian 
cosmogony Homer would appear to have followed the latter, for he 
terms O’keanos the origin of all;* while the former is the theory 

1 Strabo (ii. 5, 14, p. 118) makes the earth the shape of a chiamys. 

8 Pyth. iv. 251 (447). 3 Prom, 431. 4 Hérod. ii. 23; iv. 8, 36, 45. 

§ Eschylos (Prom. 152) still places it under Erebos; in Hésiod’s ’Aowls, 
vv, 254, 255, it is placed in the realm of Aidés,—a proof among many that 
vritics are right in assigning a later age to that part of the poem. 

® See Miiller, Proleg. 270. 

1 What is called the Wisdom of the Ancients 1s in reality nothing but the 
art of personifying or investing in figurative language simple, moral, and 
- Weaica) ideas, qj, xiv. 201. 
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adopted in the Theogony of Hésiod. Thalés and the Iénian school 
of philosophy followed the Homeric cosmogony. In the Timaos 
of Platé it is said that the offspring of Heaven and Earth were 
O’'keanos and Téthys, and that from these sprang Kronos, Rhea, 
and the other deities. This is apparently, however, an attempt at 
bringing Homer and Hésiod into harmony. 

The venerable Theogony of Hésiod is evidently the parent of 
all the succeeding ones, and is itself but the echo of those of bards 
of far higher antiquity than the Askrwan to whom it is ascribed, 
and who often was ignorant of the meaning of what he delivered ; 
it has further been largely interpolated. We will here relate the 
portion of it which extends from Chaos to the establishment of the 
empire of Zeus and origin of the gods worshipped in Greece. 

Chaos! (Void Space) was first: then came into being ‘ broad- 
breasted’ Earth, the gloomy Tartaros, and Love. Chaos produced 
Erebos and Night, and this last bore to Erebos Day and Atther. 

Earth now produced Uranos (Heaven), of equal extent with her- 
self, to envelope her, and the Mountains and Pontos (Sea).? Shethen 
bore to Uranos a mighty progeny : the Titans; six males, O’keanos, 
Koos, Krios, Hyperién, lapetos, and the youngest of them 
Kronos; and six females, Theia. Rheia (or Rhea), Themis, Mnémo- 
syné, Phebé, and Téthys. She also bore the three Kykldépes, 
Brontés, Steropés, and Argés,? and the three Hundred-handed 
(éxardyxeipes), Kottos, Briareds, and Gyés. These children were 
hated by their father, who, as soon as they were born, thrust them 
out of sight into a cavern of Harth,* who, grieved at his unnatural 
conduct, produced the ‘ substance of hoary steel,’ and forming from 
it a sickle, roused her children, the Titans, to rebellion against him : 
but fear seized on them all except Kronos, who lying in wait with 
the sickle with which his mother had armed him, mutilated his 


1 From xdw, to gape. Ginnunga Gap (Swallowing Throat) is the Chaos of 
Scandinavian mythology. 

? Perhaps the bed of the sea, and akin to the Latin fundus; the Teutonic 
boden, bottom. arth would thus have at first produced the elevations of her 
surface and the one great depression of it; for there was only one sea: see 
below, chap. xvii. Néreus. 

* Gottling (on v. 501) asserts that the Kyklépes were the progeny of Earth 
alone. He says that this is proved by a comparison of v. 139 


Velvaro 3 ad KuxAwmas, ne. 7. A. 
with v. 147. 
“Ando 8’ ad Fashs Te nal Odpavon éfeyevovro. 


We do not see the force of this argument. ; 

* Apolloddros says that it was the Kyklopes and Hundred-handed alone whom 
Uranos thus treated. Volcker (Myth, der Jap. 283) says that the Titans were 
also hut up. 
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unsuspecting sire. The drops which fell on the earth from the 
wound gave birth to the Hrinnyes, the Giants, and the Melian 
nymphs: from what fell into the sea sprang Aphrodité, the goddess 
of love and beauty. 

Earth bore to her other son Pontos the ‘ truth-speaking’ Néreus, 
Thaumas (Wonder), Phorkys, ‘fair-cheeked’ Kété6, and Eurybia. 
Néreus had by Doris, a daughter of the Titan O’keanos, the fifty 
Néréides or sea-nympbhs. Thaumas was by E’lektra (Brightness), 
another daughter of O’keanos, father of the swift Iris (Rainbow), 
and of the ‘well-haired’ Harpies. Kété bore to her brother 
Phorkys the Gree, the Gorgons, the Echidna, and the serpent 
that guarded the golden apples of the Hesperides. 

Earth finally, after the overthrow of the Titans, bore by Tar- 
taros her last offspring, the hundred-headed Typhdéeus, the father 
of storms and whirlwinds, whom Zeus precipitated into Tartaros. 

The progeny of the Titans was numerous. O’keanos had by his 
sister Téthys all the rivers that flow on the earth, and the Ocean- 
nymphs, three thousand in number. Theia bore to Hyperién, Hélios 
(Sun), Seléné (Moon), and E’és (Dawn); and Phebé to Keos, 
Asteria (Starry) and Lété. Krios had by Eurybia (Wide-strength), 
the daughter of Pontos, Astros (Starry), Pallas, and Persés. To 
Astros E’és bore the winds Zephyros, Boreas, and Notos, and 
FE’ ésphoros (Dawn-bearer), or Morning-star, and the stars of heaven. 
Styx, a daughter of O’keanos, was by Pallas the mother of Envy 
and Victory, Strength and Force: and Asteria, the daughter of 
Keeos, bore to Persés Hekaté. 

The fifth Titan, Iapetos, was by Klymené, a daughter of O’ke- 
anos, the father of four sons, Atlas, Mencetios, Prométheus, and 
Epimétheus. 

Rhea was united to Kronos, and their offspring were Hestia, 
Démétér, Héra, Aidés, Poseidén, and Zeus. Kronos, having 
learned from his parents, Heaven and Earth, that he was fated te 
be deprived by one of his sons of the kingdom which he had taken 
from his father, devoured his children as fast as they were born. 
Rhea, when about to be delivered of Zeus, besought her parents to 
teach her how she might save him. Instructed by Earth, she con- 
cealed him in a cavern of Kréte, and gave a stone in his stead to 
Kronos. This stone he afterwards threw up,’ and with it the 
children whom he had devoured. When Zeus was grown up, he 
and the other children of Kronos made war on their father and the 

1 It was shown in after times in the neighbourhood of Delphi (Hés, Theoy. 
498, Pausanias, x. 24, 6), the legend having been transplanted thither from 


Créte, its original soil. The whole fable seems to have been unknown te 
Homez, who always speaks of Zeus as the eldest son of Kronos. 
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Titans. ‘The scene of the conflict was Thessaly ; the former fuught 
from Olympos, the atter from Othrys. During ten entire years the 
contest was undecided; at length by the counsel of Earth the 
Kronids released the Hundred-handed, and called them to their 
aid. The war was then resumed with renewed vigour, and the 
Titans were finally vanquished and imprisoned in Tartaros under the 
guard of the Hundred-handed. The Kronids then, by the advice 
of Earth, gave the supreme power to Zeus, who in return distributed 
honours and dominion among the associates of his victory. 


In this theogony order and philosophic consequence are plainly 
discernible. We find it faithfully adhering to the cosmologic ideas 
above developed.! Void Space must naturally have been first: 
Earth, was to occupy the centre of the World; Tartaros, the 
lowest and deepest gloom; and Love, the generating principle of 
life.and motion, follow in their due order.? As inall cosmogonies 
darkness precedes light, so Erebos and Night, the one the darkness 
beneath, the other that above the earth, succeed, and from them 
spring Day the Lower, and Atther the higher light above the 
earth. Without the intervention of Love, Earth now produces 
the Heaven, which arches over her; the Mountains which rise on 
her surface and support the heaven; and the barren salt Sea, or 
the cavity in which its waters repose. United then by Love with 
Uranos, she gives birth to the Titans, the origins of gods and 
men, of the celestial luminaries, and the fructifying streams. 

The making thunder, lightning, and other celestial phenomena 
to be children of Heaven and Earth might seem to imply a deeper 
knowledge of physics than can be justly assigned to these early 
ages. The cause, however, would appear to have been a simple 
one. Uranos being masculine could not produce of himself, and 
Earth was the only female being that could be united with him; 
but it will presently appear that Earth was their appropriate 
mother. The Kykldépes, that is the Whirlers,’ whose individual 

1 For the explanation of the Theogony see Hermann, De Antig. Grecor. 
Mythologia (Opusc. vol. ii. 167 seq.), Briefe an Creuzer, and Ueber das Wesen 
und die Behandlung der Mythologie: see also Muller, Proleg. pp. 371-379. 

* So in Hindu cosmogony, when Brahma began to view himself in the light 
of Maya (Zilusion) his contemplation caused the surrounding darkness to 
divide, and Cama (Love) came into productive energy. Bohlen, Das Alte Indien, 
i. 161. A similar energy is assigned to Md0os (Desire), in the Phoenician 
cosmogony of Sanchoniathon. 

3 KuxAwy, rendered by Hermann Voloulus, from veAos, is a simple, not a 
compound substantive, of tue same class. with udAwyp, with Képxay, Kéxpoy, 
TléAoy, &w: see p. 15. Like Argiletum (above, p. 9), its form admitting of 
decomposition gave origin to the one-eyed giants of the Odyssey, who were 
also known to the author of the Theogony: see v. 143, The next three lines 
are an interpolation. 
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names signify Thunder, Lightning, and Brightness, or Swiftness, 
represent one kind of celestial phenomena, and the Hundred- 
handed must therefore be the personifications of another, but what 
kind is more difficult to ascertain. It is however, probable that 
they refer to the winter, as the Kyklépes seem more especially 
related to the estas or warm portion of the year;! and that they 
are the hail, rain and snow of that season: Kottos, that is Smiter, 
being the hail; Gyés, the Furrower, the rain; and Briareéds, the 
Presser, the snow, which lies deep and heavy on the ground ;? and 
they were naturally named Hundred-handed, from their acting 
so extensively at the same moment of time.® 

Of the Titans we shall presently treat at length, and the pro- 
geny of Earth and Pontos will be noticed in another place.* There 
remain therefore only to be considered the beings which sprang 
from the blood of the mutilated Uranos. These are the Erinnyes, 
the Giants, and the Melian nymphs. Productiveness is the con- 
sequence of that act, for which analogy would incline us to look ; 
and when we divest our mind of the idea of the Giants given by 
Homer, and which became the prevalent one, we may without 
difficulty find that they simply signify Producers.” By the Melian 
nymphs may possibly be signified the producers of fruits or of 
cattle.® The Erinnyes offer most difficulty; they may be, as some 
think, chthonic powers,’ and have undergone a change of character 
like the Giants, Hermé¢s, and other similar beings; of their late 
character —that of punishers of the violators of the order of nature 
—may have been their original one, and their origin have been 
ascribed to the first violation of filial duty. 


1 See our note on Vergil, Geor. ii. 322. 

* Kérros, from Kérrw, to smite ; Tdns (Tuyns is wrong, see Gottling tn Joc.) 
is the buris or plough-beam: see our Vergil, Terms of Husb. s.v.; Bpidpews 
is akin to Bpraw, Bpiapds, Bpl@w, BpcOds, all denoting weight ‘and strength. 

* The above explanation is that given by Hermann (Ueber dus Wesen, &c. 
p- 84). He had given a different one previously (De Myth. Ant. Opusc. ii. 176), 
which he rejected for the present more probable one. Welcker also (7ril. 
147) understands by the Hundred-handed the water, under its various forms. 
Lauer (System der Griech. Myth. 162) says they are the sea. 

* See below, chap. xvii. and xviii. 

5 Tfyavres, Genitales, from TA’Q, TE’NQ, ylyyw, yryvdw. Hermann, ut 
sup. Opusc. ii. 177. Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 272, note. From TA’Q would come 
regularly a verb in uu, P’THMI, of which yflyas is the present participle. 

® MeAla, from pijAov, sheep, or apple, pomum (Volcker, ut sup.). Others 
understand by them Ash-nymphs, from peAfa. In this last case they might 
denote the production of timber-trees. Hermann renders peAla: Cicurina, 
deriving it from the same root with pe:Aloceiv, 

? Volcker, ut sup., from év &pq valew (Tzetz. Lyc. 152), referring to Démétéz 
rheati According to Hermann épiyydes is quasi éAwvves, Maturme, from 

Avvveuw. 
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We now proceed to the important mythe of the Titans, and as 
the view of it given by Volcker seems to us to come nearer to the 
truth than any preceding one, we will lay it before our readers.’ 

The six sons and six daughters of Heaven and Earth above 
enumerated alone are Titans, and the most probable derivation 
of the name he thinks is that which makes it equivalent to Harth- 
born. The germs of all beings afterwards to be formed lie in them, 
but they are enclosed within the earth, and cannot act till Uranos 
is deprived of his procreative power, and Aphrodité is produced. 
Then the Titans O’keanos and Téthys give origin to the rivers 
and streams of the earth; from Koos, Krios, Hyperfén, Theia, 
and Phobé, spring the sun, moon, and other luminaries and 
light-beings; and the material world being thus completed, 
Kronos and Rhea give birth to the gods, and IJapetos becomes 
the father of men.’ Their task being thus completed, and the 
earth replenished with its fitting inhabitants, the Titans are 
dismissed, to remain inactive in Tartaros. 

The Titan-war therefore, in the opinion of this critic, could 
have formed no part of the original mythe. It had its origin in 
the figurative terms bind and loose, used to signify the checking 
and permitting of the productive powers of the Titans. Homer 
knows nothing of this war; he merely says that Zeus placed 
Kronos beneath ‘ the earth and the barren sea,’‘ and in him the 
opposition between the Olympian gods and the Titans is merely 
a local one; the one being the dwellers of the brilliant Olympos, 
the other the inmates of the gloomy Tartaros.° Hésiod, who 
evidently misunderstood the sense of the mythe, first gave it the 
form of a war, and narrated its details in splendid poetry ; but the 
contradictions and variations in his narrative give convincing 
proof of its being alien from the ancient cosmogonic mythe. In 
the hands of the logographers and poets, such as Avschylos, the 
cosmogony becomes the history of a series of dynasties, and, con- 
trary to Hésiod, the children of all the Titans, except Kronos and 


1 Myth. der Jap. 280 seq. 

* Namely, that given by Dioddros (iii. 57) from tiraia, same as yf: and 
supposing the root to be aia, rata (by reduplication ritala) would come as 
easily from it as yata and daia. Volcker gives (285, note) a long list cf 
cognate terms. 

* Kronos and Iapetos are joined together by Homer (Zi. viii. 479). In the 
hymn to Apollo, ov. 336, 337, we read 


Tirjvés re Geol, rol bxd xOovl varerdovres 
Tdprapoy dug) péeyay, ray EE kvdpes re Geol re. 


A similar view is given in the 37th Orphic hymn. 
«Zi, xiv, 203, 5 Ti, xv. 295, of sng, 
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Rhea, are counted among the Titans, and set in hostility with the 
Kronids. Thus Pherekydés'commences with saying that Uranos 
reigned first, and had by Harth the Kyklépes and the Hundred- 
handed. He casts all these into Tartaros, and then the Titans 
are born; who all, except O’keanos,’? at the instigation of their 
mother, fall on their sire, whom Kronos mutilates. They liberate 
their imprisoned brethren; but Kronos, to whom the kingdom is 
given, binds them again in Tartaros. Then follows the account 
of the birth of the Kronids, who by freeing the Kyklépes and 
their brethren win the victory, and the three brothers divide the 
dominions of their father among them by lot.’ 

The Titan-war, as this critic thinks, had its origin and example 
in those of Typhén, the Aldeids, and the Giants against the gods. 
The circumstance of Zeus being termed King (though for another 
reason), the change of the three celestial sovereigns, and the muti- 
lation of Uranos, aided in making the mythe take thisform. The 
question how Zeus came to the throne was naturally answered by 
the tale of a revolution and hostility between the two classes of gods. 
Imitation is also everywhere to be traced. Zeus is made to.muti- 
late Kronos as Kronos mutilated Uranos.* The latter hides his’ 
children under the earth, the former swallows his. Kronos is the 
youngest child, so is Zeus; the Titans divide the dominion of the 
world, the Kronids do the same. As Kronos devours his children 
for fear of their dethroning him, so something similar is recorded 
of Zeus.© Earth always gives the counsel; ® and in the Ilias an 
attempt of the Olympians to bind Zeus is mentioned, in which 
Briareés again comes to his aid.’ 


Such is the theory of this most able mythologist. Instead of 
examining it critically, we will briefly state the conclusions at 
which we have ourselves arrived on this rather abstruse subject. 


1 That is, supposing (as there is every reason to do) that Apollodéros 
followed him in his theogony. 

2 The Titanesses are evidently also to be excepted. 

3 See J], xv. 187 sey. 

‘ Timeos, ap. Sch. Apo’l. Rh, iv. 913. Tzetz. Lyc. 762, 869. This, 
however, seems to be a very late fiction. 

5 Theog. 886 seq. ¢ Jb. 159, 475, 626, 891. 

7 Ii. i. 396 seg. Hermann (Ueher das Wesen, &c., 85) gives the following, 
more ingenious perhaps than solid, explanation of this celebrated mythe. 
Héra, Poseidon, and Athéna set about binding Zeus; that is, mankind would 
wish to keep summer always for their agriculture (Héra, the earth), their 
navigation, and their civil institutions and occupations, and have no winter. 
But Thetis, the Suvother (@éw), who reduces all strife to peace and order, calls 
Briareds up to heaven, and men must now give over their thoughts of getting 
the fine weather into their power. 
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The Titans—which name we would render the Sérwere or 
Exerters'—are the earliest offspring of Heaven and Harth, whom 
it is their office to replenish with animated and intelligent beings, 
with light and with water. Contrary, therefore, to the current 
opinion of their representing the wild and turbulent powers of 
nature, they are to be regarded as beneficent agents, and the 
period of their dominion as the Golden Age, during which, under 
the rule of Kronos, there prevailed a perpetual spring. At the 
commencement of their sway, the Giants and other beings, pro- 
bably the origin of vegetation and of the inferior animals, had 
come into existence, and thus creation was complete. But Heaven 
and Earth had other children, the Kykldpes and the Hundred- 
handed, which their sire had enclosed within the earth. For as 
they represent the celestial phenomena which have their origin 
in the vapours which earth sends up to form the clouds, whence 
they descend, it was necessary that they should be inactive during 
that brilliant season. But this happy condition was not to be of 
perpetual duration. Zeus and his brethren, as the representatives 
of another order of things, release these beings ; that is, the earth 
now begins to send up vapours, and thunder and the other celes- 
tial phenomena come into activity, and the change of seasons 
commences.2?, The war was therefore a component part of the 
original mythe, and the Titans could not have been imprisoned 
by their sire. But further changes menaced the course of nature 
now established. Harth and Tartaros give origin to the terrific 
Typhdéeus, whom Zeus, after a long and severe conflict, reduces 
and confines; that is, volcanoes and other phenomena, which have 
their origin in the inferior of the earth’ (hence his sire is Tartaros), 
menace the regular course of the seasons, with their aérial pheno- 
mena, which now prevails; but they are placed under restraint, 
and there are consequently no further wars or changes of dynasty, 
nature having arrived at her destined and final condition. 


There would also appear to have been some other ancient 
system of the celestial dynasties, which assigned the place of 
Uranos and Gea to Ophién and Eurynomé. As this last is said 
to be an O’keanis, and the former name is manifestly derived 
from the symbol for the earth,‘ it would seem to have been one 

? From TAQ, TITAQ, tiralvw (see Theog. 209), to express their procreat.ve 
forts. Tray would come from TITAQN, as May from wdwy, AAcudy from 
‘AArudwy, &c. : 

2 Jupiter antiqui contraxit tempora veris, 
Perque hiemes, estusque et inequales autumnos, 
Et breve ver spatiis exegit quatuor annum.—Ov, Met. i. 116, 


* Tupweds, from ridw, to smoke. * “Odis, @ serpent. 
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of the systems in which earth and water were regarded as the 
origin of all beings. It reverses however the usual order, the 
earth being generally looked on as the female principle. We 
find no traces of it anterior to the Alexandrian period, when it 
is noticed by Lykophrén! and Apolldnios.? Ata much later age 
it is alluded to by Nonnos.? Milton, who, like the Alexandrians, 
loved to bring forward recondite mythes and traditions, nearly 
translates the Rhodian poet in the following lines: 

And fabled how the serpent, whom they called 

Ophion, with Eurynome,—the wide- 

Encroaching Eve perhaps,—had first the rule 


Of high Olympos, thence by Saturn driven 
And Ops, ere yet Dicte#an Jove was born.—Par. Lost, x. 580 


Cuarter LV. 


THE TITANS AND THEIR OFFSPRING:—NIGHT, OKEANOS 
AND TETHYS, HYPERION AND THEIA, HELIOS, SELENE, 
EOS, KGSOS AND PHBE, KBIOS, HEKATE, KRONOS AND 
RHEA. 


WE are now to consider the Titans and their offspring in parti- 
cular, omitting Iapetos, who will find his appropriate place at the 
head of mankind. Though Night, ‘eldest of things,’ does not 
belong to the Titans, we will commence with an account of her. 


Nvé. (Now. Hight.) 

In the Theogony Night is the daughter of Chaos, and sister of 
Erebos, to whom she bore Day and Aither.* She is then said to 
have produced without a sire Fate (Mépos) and Kér, Death, Sleep 
and Dreams, Momos (Mockery), Woe, the Hesperides, Nemesis, 
Deceit, Love (:Adrns), Old-age, and Strife.5 HEuripidés® says that 
Madness (Avoon) was the offspring of Night and Heaven. 

It is not difficult to discern the reasons for giving this pro- 
geny to Night. It is a principle of all cosmogony that darkness 
preceded light, which sprang from it; a truth here expressed by 

1 Cassandra, 1192, with the note of Tzetzés. 

* Argonaut. i. 503 seg. It is remarkable that there is no scholion on the 
passage. 

* Dionys. ii, 573; viii. 161; xii. 44; xli. 352. 4 Theog. 123. 

5 Theog. 211 seg. The verse containing Deceit and Love (v. 224) is regarded 
as an interpolation. Another certain interpolation is vv. 217-222, in which 
the Moerz and Kéres are classed among the offspring of Night. 

* Her. Fur, 844. 
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making Night the parent of Day and Atther. Night is alsa 
naturally regarded as the parent of Death, Sleep, Dreams, and 
their kindred ideas. Philotés, or the union of love, is also for a 
similar reason the child of Night.1 Deceit, Age, Strife, and Woe 
are figuratively her offspring, and so perhaps is Mockery, on 
account of its dark covert nature, as opposed to the openness of 
truth and candour; and Madness as being an obscuration of the 
mind, which perhaps is indicated in making her sire the clear 
lucid Heaven; the Hesperides are children of Night because 
their abode was near hers in the West. Nemesis is probably a 
daughter of Night to indicate the secret concealed path which 
the divine justice often treads to inflict the punishment due 
to vice. 

Hésiod places the cave which was the abode of Night in the 
West, behind where Atlas supports the heavens’ Night and 
Day, he says, are there by turns; when one goes in the other 
goes out. Day bears light to mortals; Night, ‘wrapt in a sable 
cloud, carries Sleep in her arms.’ It is not quite clear whether 
the poet places the dwelling of Night on this side of or beyond 
the Ocean;* Stésichoros, as we shall presently see, seems to 
assign its position to the other side of that stream. 

In Homer Sleep says to Héra that, when once at her desire he 
had cast Zeus into a slumber, the god on waking sought him, 
and would have flung him from the sky down into the sea, but 
that he took refuge with Night, ‘the subduer of gods and men,’ 
whom Zeus revering remitted his anger.* The poet gives here 
no intimation of any kindred between Night and Sleep. The 
dwelling of both would seem to be on Olympos. 

Alkman’ and Sophoklés® speak of the abode or springs of Night 
in the North, whilst Apollénios’ appears to place them within 
the earth. 

It was, as we shall see, the custom of the poets (or perhaps 
such had been previously the popular creed) to bestow chariots 
and horses on those deities who had a long course to perform. 
We do not however find a vehicle assigned to Night by Homer 
or Hésiod ; but succeeding poets furnished her with one. Atschy- 
los® speaks of her ‘dark chariot;’ Kuripidés® describes her as 
driving through Olympos,—the sky according to the views of his 
time; Theokritos” calls the stars ‘the attendants on the car of 


1 °Ev giddryte ptyeioa and ey Pirernte | kal efyy are contant phrases ia 


Homer and Heésiod. : ce 746 seq. 
3 See Vélcker, Hom. Geog. p. 39. xiv. 249 seq. 
’ Fr, 123, Welcker. 6 Fr, Incert. 93. 7 Argonaut. iv. 630 


© Chu€ph. 660. ® Fr Androm. 28, 10 [dyll. ii, 166. 
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quiet Night ;’ Apollénios' represents Night as yokmg her horses 
at sunset; and Statius? makes Sleep her charioteer. Night was 
called by the poets,’ 1. Black-robed ; 2. Black-winged. 


As the name of this deity is common to most of the languages 
which are akin to the Greek,‘ its derivation is not perhaps to be 
found in any of them. 


*Qreavds kai TnOis. Oceanus et Tethys. 


O’keanos, the first-born of the Titans, espoused his sister 
Téthys. Their offspring were the rivers of the earth, and three 
thousand daughters, named O’keanides, or Ocean-nymphs.5 This 
is all the account of O’keanos and Téthys given in the Theogony; 
elsewhere® Hésiod makes them to be the parents of Helené. 
Homer speaks of them as the origin of the gods.’ When Zeus, 
he says, placed his sire in Tartaros, Rhea committed her danghter 
Héra to the charge of O’keanos and Téthys, by whom she was 
carefully nurtured.? Euripidés® terms O’keanos as being a river- 
god, bull-headed (ravpéxpavos). 

The abode of O’keanos was at the end of the earth, probably 
in the West. He dwelt, according to Atschylos, in a grotto. 
palace; beneath his stream, as it would appear." In the Pro- 
métheus Bound of this poet O’keanos comes borne through the 
air on a griffon, to console and advise the lofty-minded sufferer; 
and from the account which he gives of his journey it is manifest 
that he came from the West. When Héraklés was crossing his 
stream in the cup of the sun-god to fetch the oxen of Géryones, 
O’keanos rose, and by agitating his waters tried to terrify him, 
but on the hero’s bending his bow at him he retired.“ In the 
Tlias® O’keanos is said to dread the thunder of Zeus. As in 
similar cases, it is not always easy to distinguish the god from 
the stream over which he rules. 


The name O’keanos is apparently connected with a family of 


1 Argonaut. iii. 1193. 2 Theb., ii. 59. 

91. weAdumendos (Eur. Jon, 1150). 2. weravdrrepos (Aristoph. Av. 695), 

4 Nis Sanscr., Nox Lat., Night Eng., Nacht Germ., Ndtt, Nat, Natt, Scandinay, 

5 Theog. 337 seg. Comparing v. 338 seg. with v, 367 seq. we feel inclined 
to regard the catalogue of the rivers in the former place as a late addition. 

6 Sch. Pind. Nem. x. 80 (150). 

7 Ii. xiv. 201, 302, In v. 246, he is called the origin of all (rdyreo7.)— 
whether gods or things is uncertain. 

8 Il. xiv. 202, 303. ® Or. 1377. 

¥e@ J], xiv. 200, 301. 11 Prom. 300, 

18 Pherekydés ap. Athén. xi. 470, 8 Jj. xxi. 198, 
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words signifying water ;? that of Téthys seems to express the 
Rearer, the Nurse, or Grandmother ;? and some understand by it 
Mother Earth. O’keanos and Téthys might thus answer to Po- 
seiddn and Démétér in some mythes of production where rivers 
are the offspring. But as the chief products of their union are 
the numerous Ocean-nymphs, denoting in general qualities of the 
Ocean-stream, Téthys may perhaps be merely the expression of 
its calm, equable and constant current. It seems in fact to be 
only another form of Thetis, the name of a Néréis.‘ 


‘Yrepiwy cai Gein. Hyperion et Thera. - 


Hyperién and Theia are in the Theogony® the parents of the 
Sun, Moon, and Dawn. In Homer Hyperién is equivalent to 
Hélios.© Pindar extols Theia as the bestower of wealth on 
mortals,’ 


The interpretation given by the ancients of Hyperfén as Overgoer, 
seems liable to little objection.2 Some interpret Theia Swift ;° 
Miiller renders it Bright.” 


"HeAtos, "HAwos. (Sol. Sun.) 


Hélios was the son of Hyperién by Theia, or according to a 
Homeridian hymn by Euryphaessa (Wide-shining). His office 
was to give light to men and gods during the day. 

In the Odyssey, when Hélios ends his diurnal career, he is said 
to go under the earth :" it 1s not casy to determine whether the 
poet meanc that he then passed through Tartaros back to the East 
during the night. Atall events neither Homer nor Hésiod evinces 


1 See Appendix D. 

® Akin to 7709 or re704, nurse or grandmother, tir04 nipple, riO4vn, nurse, 
&c. Hermann renders it Alumnia. 

3 Schwenck, 102. 

‘ From 6éw, the endings @us and t:s being merely formative: see p. 15, 

5 Theog. 371 seq. 

€ Ii. xix, 398 (comp. vi. 513). Od. i. 24. ‘Ywreplwy heAwos occurs in 
di. viii. 480. Od. i. 8; xii. 133, 263, 346, 374. It is possible that “Ymrepiwy is 
the contraction of ‘fwepiovlwy (see Passow s. v. Volcker, Zum. Geog. 26); but 
it is simpler to take it as an epithet of the Sun made his sire, as another 
epithet @ad@wy is made his son. 

7 Isth. v. 1. 

8 This is adopted by Volcker, wé sup., and Mitller, Proleg. 375. Hermann 
renders it Zollo (subst ). 

® From 6éw. Volcker, ut supra. Hermann makes it Ambulona. 

 Proleg. ut sup., regarding it probably as the same with dia: see Appendix C, 

M Od. x. 191: comp. Apoll. Rh, iii, 1191. 
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any knowledge of the beautiful fiction of the solar cup or basin. 
The origin of this seems to lie in the simple fact that men. seeing 
the sun rise in the east and set in the west each day, were naturally 
led to inquire how his return to th2 east was effected. If then, us 
there is reason to suppose, it was the popular belief that a lofty 
mountainous ring ran round the edge of the earth, it was easy for 
the poets to feign that on reaching the western stream of Ocean 
Hélios himself, his chariot and his horses, were received into a, 
magic cup or boat made by Héphestos, which, aided by the current, 
conveyed him during the nizht round the northern part of the 
earth, where his light was on .y enjoyed by the happy Hyperboreans, 
the lofty Rhips#ans concea/ ng it from the rest of mankind.” 

The cup (A€Bns or Séras) of the Sun-god appeared first, we are 
told, in the Titanomachie of Arktinos or Eumélos.2 Peisander, 
in his Hérakleia,* represented O’keanos giving the hero the Sun- 
god's cup to pass over to Erytheia; and Stésichoros said in his 
Géryonéis,® that 

Hélios Hyperionidés 

Into the golden cup went down ; 

That, through the Ocean having passed, 

He to the depths of dark sacred Night might come, 

Unto his mother and unto his wedded wife, 

And his dear children; but the grove shaded with laure! 
Entered the son of Zeus. 


Mimnermos had the following lines in his poem named Nanné :° 


Hélios is doomed to labour every day ; 
And rest there never is for him 

Or for his horses, when rose-fingered Bés 
Leaves Ocean and to heaven ascends. 





1 The most learned of poets is the only one that has alluded to this fiction 
in modern times. He evidently had it in view in the following lines: 


. « » The gilded car of day 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the steep Atlantic stream ; 

And the slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pote, 

Pacing toward the other goal 

Of his chamber in the east.—Comus, 95. 


In the Cambridge MS. the reading in v. 99 is northern pole. 
2 They must also have supposed that the cup continued its course during 
the day, thus compassing the earth every twenty-four hours. 
* Athén, xi. 470. ‘Id.le. : 
‘Id. i.c. The grove, Miller (Dorians, i. 536) ebinks, was in the coun 


of the Hyperboreans. Id. 4. c 
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For through the waves his loved bed beareth him, 
Hollow and formed of precious gold 

By Héphestos’ hand, and winged; the water's top 
Along, it bears the sleeping god, 

From the Hesperides’ to the Athiops’ land, 
Where stand his horses and : wift car 

Until the air-born Eds goes forth : 
Then Hélios mounts another car. 


In these lines of Mimnermos, the god, as described above, is carried 
round the earth during the night; and in the following passage 
of the same poet! his palace is evidently situated in the Hast. 


Kiétés’ city, where swift Hélios’ beams 
Within his golden chamber lie, 
By Ocean’s marge, whither bold las6én went. 


It is also in the Hast that ‘the stables’ of Hélios are placed by 
Euripidés in his Phaethdén;? while in another passage*® he speaks 
of the ‘dark stable’ of the Sun-god, donbtless meaning the West. 
In Stésichoros, as we may observe, the abode of Hélios would seem 
to be in the realm of Night, beyond Ocean. Alexander the 
fftolian,* when speaking of the plant by means of which Glaukos 
became a sea-god, says that it grew for Hélios in the Isles of the 
Blest, and that he gave his horses their evening meal (ddpzror) of 
it to recruit their vigour. Ovid also,° the faithful follower of the 
Greeks, places the pastures of the solar steeds in the West, where 
they have ambrosia for grass; and Statius,° in a beautiful passage, 
_ describes the Sun as losing his steeds on the margin of the western 
sea, where the Néréides and Seasons take off their harness. In 
Nonnos,’ when the god arrives in the West, Phésphoros unyokes 
‘he sweating steeds, washes them in the waves of Ocean, and then 
leads them to their stalls ; and when they are rested the god drives 
them round the Ocean to the Hast. In two other passages of his 
wild poem ® Nonnos places the abode of the Sun in the East. It 
is remarkable that neither he nor the Latin poets ever allude to 
the cup. The park and gardens of Hélios are thus richly described 
hy Claudian :® 
Thus having said, his gardens all bedewed 
With yellow fires he (Sol) enters, and his vale, 


Which a strong-flaming stream surrounding pours 
Abundant beams upon the watered grass, 





sell 


1 Strab, i. 2, 40, p. 47. 2 Fr. Phaethén. > Alcest. 591. 
: Athén. J. > Met. iv. 214. © Thed. iii. 407 seg. 
Dionys, mii. 1 seq. 8 Th vwxii. 51+ xxxvili, 297. . 


® In Prim. Cons. Stil. ii. 467 
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On which the Sun’s steeds pasture. There he binds 
With fragrant wreaths his locks, and the bright manes 
And yellow reins of his wing-footed steeds. 


He does not, however, tell the site of this brilliant spot; but as 
the Sun sets out from it on his diurnal course, when his steeds’ 
manes have been adorned by Lucifer and Aurora, we may presume 
that it was in the Hast. It is alsoin the Hast that Ovid places the 
splendid palace of the Sun, where the lucid god sat enthroned, 
surrounded by the Days, Months, Years, Seasons, Ages, and Hours,* 

From a consideration of all these passages it may seem to follow, 
that the ideas of the poets on this subject were very vague and 
fleeting. Perhaps the prevalent opinion was that the Sun rested 
himself and his weary steeds in the West, and then returned to 
the Hast. We are to recollect that the cup was winged, that is. 
endowed with magic velocity. 

Neither Homer nor Hésiod speaks of the chariot of the Sun, 
but as the former poet names the horses of E’és, he must naturally 
have supposed Hélios to have driven similar steeds along the sky. 
In the Hymns? Hélios appears in a chariot; Pindar® calls him 
‘the ruler of fire-breathing steeds.’ It is probable that, like the 
other Homerio gods, Hélios had originally only two horses; but 
Euripidés and the succeeding poets‘ give him four, which, ac- 
cording to the Latin poets, are of a dazzling white colour.’ Their 
names are E’és or E’éos (Haatern), Aithén or Aithiops (Burning), 
Bronté (Thunder), Astrapé or Steropé (Lightning). 

On the Thrinakian island, says Homer,’ fed the flocks and herds 
of Héhos, under the charge of his daughters, the nymphs Phaethusa 
and Lampetié (Shining and Gleaming). These were seven herds 
of oxen, and as many flocks of sheep, fifty in each flock and herd. 
They neither bred nor died; and probably as the oxen are termed 
black, and the sheep fair or bright (ada), they denote the days and 
nights of the year.’ At Twnaron also this god had a flock of ‘long. 
wooled’ sheep ;* he had also herds of oxen at Gortyna in Kréte," 
and sacred sheep at Apollonia in E’peiros.” 

The Sun was not singular in this circumstance of possessing 
sacred cattle, but they were dedicated to him more frequently than 


' Met. ii. 1 seq. * Hymn to Démeté, 88, 89. 4 Ol. vii. 71 (180), 

4 Eur, Jin, 82. Electr. 866. Fr. Archelzos, 2. Fr. Phaethén, 1. 

§ Aocius, Fr. in Porson’s note on Eur. Phan. 1. Ov. Amor, ii. 1, 24. Comp. 
Propert. ii. 15, 32. 

* Hygin. £83. Sch. Eur. Phen. 1. For Bronté and Steropé, Ovid (Met. ii, 
£53) gives Pyroeis (fiery), and Phiegén (Burning). 

' oe a 127 ney : See Schol. n Joco. 

om. Hymn te Apollo, 233, * Servius, Verg. Buc, vi. 60, 
8 Herod. ix. 93. "y 
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t> other deities tor obvious reasons, such as his being, as it were, 
the celestial shepherd or overseer of the stars; which he pens up 
and lets forth at morn and eve,’ and being the god who gave 
increase to the earth.’ 

By Perséis or Persé (Brightness ?), a daughter of O’keanos, 
Hélios was father of AMiétés, and his sister Kirké the great en- 
chantress,? and of Pasiphaé, who espoused Minds the son of Zeus.‘ 
The nymphs just mentioned, who kept his cattle, were his children 
by Nesra (Newness 7).5 Augeas (Bright-one), king of E'lis, so rich 
in flocks and herds, was said to be the offspring of the Sun-god 
by Iphiboé* (Strong-cow). By the nymph Rhodos, the daughter 
of Aphrod{té, Hélios had the seven Héliades, who were the first 
inhabitants of the isle of Rhodes.? The Charites are also said to 
have been daughters of Hélios by Adglé (Splendour).* 

The Ocean-nymph Klymené (Bright ?) bore to Hélios a son 
named Phaethén (Gleaming). The claims of this youth to a celestial 
origin being disputed by Epaphos the son of Zeus, he journeyed 
to the palace of his sire, from whom he extracted an unwary oath 
that he would grant him whatever heasked. The ambitious youth 
instantly demanded permission to guide the solar chariot for one 
day, to prove himself thereby the undoubted progeny of the Sun- 
god. Hélios, aware of the consequences, remonstrated, but to no 
purpose. The youth persisted, and the god, bound by his oath, 
reluctantly committed the reins to his hands, warning him of the 
dangers of the road, and instructing him how to avoid them. 
Phaethén grasps the reins, the flame-breathing steeds spring 


' Modern poets follow Ovid (Met. ii. 114) in assigning this office to the 
Morning-star : 
They sighing left the land his silver sheep 
Where Hesperus doth lead, doth fold, doth keep (i.e. the sky). 
Fairfax, Godf. of Boutlion, ix. 65. 
Phosphor his gold-fleeced droves folds in their bowers, 
Which all the night had grazed about the Olympic towers. 
Ph. Fleteher, Purp. Zsland, ix. 1. 
Surgit odoratis pariter formosus ab Indis 
Atherium pecus albenti qui cogit Olympo. 
Mane vocans et serus agens in pascua ceeli. 
Milton, Natur. non pati sen. 45. 


His countenance as the morning star that guides 
The starry flock.—Id. Par. Lost, v. 708. 


Rossetti, however (Salterio II. ix. 1), terms the sun J? duce degli astri 
? TIAhy tod rpépovtos ‘HAlov xOorbs ptow.— sch, Agam. 633. 


® Od. x. 37. Hee. Theog. 956 seg. * Apoliod. i. 9, 1. 
© Od. xii, 138. * Apoll. Rh. i. 172. Apollod. ii. 5,5. Tzetz. Lye. 44 
* Pind. Gi. vii. 34 (25) seq. * Antimachos ap. Paus. ix. 35, 38. 
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forward; but soon aware that they are not directed by tl e well-known 
hand they run out of the course; the world is set on fire, and a 
total conflagration would have ensued, had not Zeus, at the prayer 
of Earth, launched his thunder, and hurled the ternfied driver from 
his seat. Hefellintotheriver E’ridanos. His sisters, the Héliades, 
as they lamented his fate, were turned into poplar trees! on its 
banks, and their tears, which still continued to flow, became amber 
as they dropped into the stream. Kyknos, the friend of the ill- 
fated Phaethdén, also abandoned himself to mourning, and at 
length was changed into a swan (xvxvos).” 

The age of this story is uncertain,’ but it has all the appearance 
of béing a physical mythe devised to account for the origin of the 
electron or amber,‘ which seems to have been brought from the 
Baltic to Greece in the very earliest times. In the opinion of 
Welcker,’ it is only the Greek version of a German legend on that 
subject; for the tradition of the people of the country was said to 
be,’ that the amber was produced from the tears of the Sun-god, 
that is Pheebos-Apollé according to the Greeks who added that he 
shed these tears when he came to the land of the Hyperboreans, 
an exile from heaven on account of the fate of his son Asklépios. 
But as this did not accord with the Hellenic conception of either 
Hélios or Apolldé, the Héliades were devised to remove the incon- 
gruity. The foundation of the fable lay in the circumstance of 
amber being regarded as a species of resin which drops from the 
trees that yieldit. The tale of Kyknos is only one of the numerous 
legends devised by the Greeks to account for the origin of remark- 
able animals. The E'ridanos is said to have been a mere poetic 
name, there being no stream actually so called; though it waa 
afterwards given by the poets to the Rhine, the Rhodanus or 
Rhone, and the Padus or Po, on the banks of which last stretm 
the fable of Phaethén was localised. 


1 Vergil in one place (4n, x. 190) says poplars, in agreement with the 
eurrent of authorities; in another (Buc. vi. 62) he calls them alders. 

2 Apoll. Rh. iv. 597 seq. Ov. Meé. i. 750 seq. ; ii. 1 seg. Hygin. 152, 154. 
Nonn. xxxvili. 105, 439. Sch. Od. xvii. 208. Verg. Buc. vi. 62. (Servius 
sud Voss, in loc.) in. x. 189. Serv. in loc. Lucret. v. 397 seg. Lucian, 
Deor. Diat. 25. 

* There are still some fragments remaining of the Héliads of Aschylos and 
the Phaethén of Euripidés. Ovid appears to have followed closely the former 
drama. Hyginus and the Scholiast on Homer (Od. xi. 325) give Hésiod as 
their authority, but it was probably the Astronomy ascribed to that poet, a 
late production, to which they referred. 

4 “HAextpov, as Welcker observes, resembles #AékTwp, an epithet of the Sun, 
Buttmann (Ueber das Elektron, Mytholog. ii. 337 seq.) derivis tAextpoy from 
€Axa, to draw. 


§ Tril. 566 sep * Apoll. Rh. iv, 611 seg. 
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According to another legend, Klytia (Bright ?), a daughter of 
O’keanos, was beloved by the Sun-god; but he transferred his 
affections to Leukothea, daughter of Orchamos (Ruler), king of 
the eastern regions. The god visited her during the night, in the 
form of her mother. The virgin was obliged to comply with his 
wishes, and Klytia filled with jealous rage discovered the secret 
to Orchamos, who buried his hapless daughter alive. The god, 
unable to save her, turned her into the frankincense plant, and 
the neglected Klytia pining away became a sunflower.! 

Here also we have one of the legendary origins of natural pro- 
ductions. The date of the tale is unknown, but it is probably not 
very ancient; it is only to be found at present in the Latin poet 
Ovid ;? but beyond question he took it from a Greek original. 

Hélios, as the god whose eye surveyed all things,® was invoked 
as a witness to solemn oaths.‘ Not being one of the Olympian 
gods, be was not honoured with temples in Greece, but he had 
altars at Corinth, Argos, and some other places. The chief seat 
of his worship was the isle of Rhodes, where stood the celebrated 
Koldssos, or statue of brass seventy cubits high, in his honour.’ 
The legend said * that, when Zeus and the other Immortals were 
dividing the earth among them by lot, the Sun happening to be 
absent got no share. On his reminding Zeus of this, the god was 
about to make a new allotment, but Hélios would not suffer him, 
saying that he had seen a fertile land lying beneath the ‘ hoary 
sea,’ with which he would be content. The gods then swore that 
it should be the undisturbed possession of the Sun-god, and the 
isle of Rhodes emerged from the deep. 

Hélios is represented by artists driving his four-horse chariot, 
his head surrounded with rays, a whip in his hand, and preceded 
by E’ésphoros. Sometimes he is standing with a flambeau in 
his hand, and two of his horses near him. 

This god was styled,’ 1. Mortal-delighting ; 2. Mortal-illuming ; 
3. Unwearied, &c. 


The name Hélios (“HAwos) is perhaps derived from éda, dn, 
brightness. It seems, however, akin to the names of the Sun, in 
the languages which are of the same family with the Greek.® 


1 Ov. Met. iv. 190 seq. 
? Lactantius Placidus, in his Arguments of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, quotes 


Hésiod for this story. * Hymn to Déméter, 62. 
4 J. iii. 277; xix. 259. Comp. Verg. 2n. xii. 176. 
® Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxiv. 7. ® Pind. OJ. vii. 54 (100) seq. 


' 1. repyluBporos: 2. aeoluBporos ; 3. axduas. 
* When we recollect that sand h"are commutable (é47 a, septem, 5A 9, silva), 
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ZeAnvn. (Luna. Moot.) 

-Seléné, the sister of Hélios, drove her chariot through the sky 
while he was reposing after the toils of the day. There is, how: 
ever, no allusion in Homer or Hésiod to the chariot of Seléné; 
but one of the Hymns’ describes her as bathing in Ocean, putting 
on gleaming raiment, and then ascending a chariot drawn by 
glittering steeds. Theokritos? also gives Seléné horses; but we do 
not meet with any other mention of her chariot and horses in the 
Greek poets. In Ovid® her steeds are snow-white; Statius* places 
her in a car drawn by two horses. Pausanias® says that one of 
the figures on the base of the throne of Zeus at Olympia was 
Seléné driving a single horse, as it appeared to him; but that 
others said it was a mule, and they had a silly legend respecting 
it. We find this lunar mule also spoken of elsewhere.® 

The later poets make steers or heifers the draught-cattle of 
Seléné.? This notion had its very natural origin in the contem- 
plation of the horned moon.® 

In the general and natural mode of representation Seléné is the 
sister of Hélios, but another view of the subject made her his 
daughter, he being the source of her light;* while a third view 


as also the semivowels /, n, r (Panormus, Palermo, &c.), we may perhaps say 
that Helios, Sol (Latin and Scandinav.), Sonne, Sun (Germ. and Eng.), Surya 
(Sanscrit), are akin. This last term is said to signify divine. 


1 Hom. J/ymn xxxii. 7. 2 Idyll. ii. 163. 
3% Rem. Amor. 258. Fast. iv. $74. 
* Theb. i. 336. See also viii. 271. 5 Paus. v. 11, 8. 


* “ Mulus vehiculo Lune adhibetur quod tam sterilis ea sit quam mulus, 
vel quod ut mulus non suo genere sed equi creetur, sic ea solis, non suo, ful- 
gore luceat.”—-Paul. Diac. ». Mulus. See Voss, Myth. Br. ii. 7,8. This able 
critic makes two most extraordinary mistakes on this subject. He says that 
Euripidés gives Seléné a chariot (Phen. 178 seq.), whereas the poet in that 
place is evidently speaking of the chariot of Amphiaraos. Again, he says, 
“In Nonnos (vii. 244) she drives in a silver car with unbridled mules.” It is 
the chariot of Semelé, not of Selené, that is described by that poet. 

7 Nonn. i. 331, 455; ii. 4055 vii. 247; xi. 186; xii.5; xlviii.320. (Bodp 
éAdreipa SeAfvn is his usual expression). Claudian, Rapt. Pros. iii. 403. idyl. 
i. 60. Anthol. Lat, i. 1.56. See also the epigram in the fragments of Ovid. 

* Moschos (Jdyli. ii. 87), when describing the bull into which Zeus changed 
himself in order to carry off Eurdpa, says, 


"lod 7” dw’ GAAHAO: Képa avéreAAE Kaphvov 
kyruyos justémou nepans &re ninrda coeAhyns. 


{t, may be that a similar view was also the origin of the epithet ravpowdAos 
given to Artemis at Athens (Eur. Zph.in Taur. 1469. Aristoph. Lys. 447), 
and to Athéna (another moun-goddess) according to Xenoméddés (Sch. Lys. 2. ¢,). 

* Eur. Phan. 175. Nonn. v. 166 e¢ alibi. The Scholiast on Euripidés (7. ¢.) 
says that “ Xschylos and the muciedreporrsay she is his daughter, because she 


SELENE, §£ 


made her by him the mother of the four Seasons.’ In one of the 
Homeridian Hymns? Seléné is called the daughter of Pallas, son 
of Megamédeés. 

It was said that Seléné was enamoured of Endymién, on whom 
Zeus had bestowed the precious gift of perpetual youth, but united 
with perpetual sleep; and that she used to descend to him every 
night on the summit of Mount Latmos, the place of his repose.’ 
The god Pan was also said to have gained her love under the 
form of a snow-white ram.* She bore to Zeus a daughter named 
Pandia;* and Ersa (Dew) was also the offspring of the king of 
heaven and the goddess of the moon.® 

This last is a pleasing fiction of the lyric poet Alkman. The 
moon was naturally, though incorrectly, regarded as the cause of 
dew ;" and nothing therefore was more obvious than to say that 
the dew was the progeny of the moon and sky personified after 
the usual manner of the Greeks. 

In the Homeridian Hymn to Seléné she is styled:* 1. White- 


partakes of the solar light, and changes her form according to the solar 
positions,” or “because she thence, as from a fount, draws light.” This, by 
the way, strongly resembles Milton’s 


Hither as to their fountain other stars 
Repairing in their golden urns draw light.”—Par. Lost, vii. 364. 

' Quintus Smyrneus, x. 334 seq. 2 Hymn iii. 100. 

% See below, Part II. chap. x. Endymidn. 

* Verg. Geor. iii. 391. Philargyrius (in loc.) and Macrobius (v. 22) say 
that the fable was related by Nikander. 

5 Hom. Hymn xxxii.15. Mavdta, all-divine, or all-bright, is plainly the Moon. 

. Aus Oiryarep Epoca rpépe: wal SeAdvas dSlas 
are the words of Alkman, as quoted by Plutarch, Quest. Nat. 24, De Fac. in 
Orb. Lune, 25. Sympos. iii. 10, 3. 

7 “ Roseida Luna.” Verg. Geor. iii. 335. In the Icaromenippos (13) of the 
witty Lucian, Empedoklés lives in the moon, where he feeds on dew; and in 
the same writer’s True History (i. 20) the Selénites agree to pay the Hélistes 
an annual tribute of 10,000 urns of dew. The same notion will be found iz 
modern poets. Thus Tasso,— 

E gia spargea rai luminos: e gelo 

Di vive perle la sorgente Luna.— Ger. Znd. vi. 103. 
Shakspeare (Midsum. Night’s Dream, ii. 1) speaks of ‘ Cupid’s fiery dart,’ 

Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon; 
and Fletcher (Faith. Shep. A. iv.) says, 

. - - » letting fall apace 

From those two little heavens upon the ground 

Showers of more price, more orient and more round 

Than those that hang upon the moon’s pale brow. 


® 1. AcvadAevos ; 2, ebrAdKapos. co 
; AcsS © 
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armed; 2. Well-tressed,—two of the usual epithets vf the god 
desses. 

Empedoklés! and Euripidés? give the Moon an epithet (yAauke 
@mis) usually appropriated to Pallas-Athéné, and of which we 
shall treat in its due place. 


The name Seléné (SeAjym) is plainly derived from oédas, bright- 
ness, and is one of the large family of words of which éAa or éAn 
(Helle, Germ.) may be regarded as the root. 


"Hos. (Matuta. Aurora. %Baton.) 


The third of the children of Hyper{fén and Theia was E’és, or the 
Dawn. Like Seléné she was named by later poets® from Pallas, 
and their reason for so doing is not so easy to be discerned. -Ats- 
chylos would seem to term her the child of Night,t—a very obvious 
and natural genealogy. 

In Homer and Hésiod E’és is simply the goddess of the 
dawn, but in the works of succeeding poets she is identified with 
Hémera, or the Day.® 

Homer who is silent respecting the chariots of Hélios and 
Seléné, names the steeds which drew that of E’és. He calls them 
Lampos (Shining) and Phaethén (Gleaming). Aischylos’ and 
Theokritos* name the goddess ‘ white-horsed,’ and Euripidés® 
describes the ‘ white-winged’ Hémera carrying off Tithénos in her 
golden four-horsed chariot. In another passage of this poet we 
meet with the ‘ one-horsed’ E’és, whether riding or driving is not 
said; but we may assume the latter, as such was the practice of 
Seléné. Lykophrén”™ gives her the winged horse Pégasos for her 
steed, and the scholiasts inform us that, when this horse had 
thrown Bellerophontés down to earth, E’és asked and obtained 
him from Zeus.” 


1 Plut. De Fac. in Orb. Lune, 16, 21. 

2 Fr. Invert. 209: comp. Nonn. v. 70. 

8 Ov. Met. ix. 420; xv. 191,700. Fast, iv. 373. The title Pallantias given 
here to Aurora is, we believe, only to be found in this poet, but he probably 
had Greek authority for it. ‘ Agam, 275. 

5 Hisch. Pers. 386. Eur. T7réad. 847. Bion, Jdyll. vi. 18. Quint. Smyrn. 
i. 119, 827; v.62. Nonn. vii. 286, 294; xxv.567. Musxos,110. Tryphiodor. 
204. Verg. in. vi. 535. Val. Flac. Arg. i. 283. 8 Od. xxiii, 245, 

T Ut supra, 8 Jdyil, xiii. 11. Comp. Quint. Smyrn. i. 49. 

® Troad. 843. For xpéceos Barnes reads «pdéxeos, which reading is followed 
by Voss, Myth. Br. ii. 79. 

ce Laat ‘ Sie 11 Cass, 16, 17. 

Sch. 77. vi, 155, - Hur. Orest. ut supra. Tzetz. Lyc. wt supra 
Eudosia, 89, “ ar 
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Bi'és was, by Avtrwos, the mother of tk: winds Boreas, Zephyros 
and Notos, and of the stars of heaven.! 

The lovely goddess of the dawn was more than once smitten 
with the love of mortal men. She carried off O’rfén, and kept him 
in the isle of Ortygia, till he was slain there by the darts of Artemis.? 
Kleitos (Bright ?), the son of Mantios, was for his exceeding beauty 
snatched away by her, ‘that he might be among the gods.’*> She 
also carried off Kephalos, and had by him ason named Phaéthén,‘ 
whom Aphrodité in like manner snatched away, and made him the 
nocturnal guardian of one of her temples. But her strongest 
affection was for Tithdénos, son of Laomedén, king of Troy. When 
she had carried him off, she besought Zeus to bestow on him 
immortality. The sovereign of Olympos assented, and Tithénos 
became exempt from death; but the love-sick goddess, having 
forgotten to have youth joined in the gift, began with time to 
discern old-age creeping over the visage and limbs of her beautiful 
lover. When she saw his hairs blanching, she abstained from his 
bed, but still kept him and treated him with due attention in her 
palace on the eastern margin of the Ocean-stream, ‘giving him 
ambrosial food and fair garments.’ But when he was no longer 
able to move his limbs, she deemed it the wisest course to shut 
him up in his chamber, whence his feeble voice was incessantly 
heard. Later writers say that out of compassion she turned him 
into a tree-cricket (rérri€, cicada).2 In Homer the goddess is less 
fastidious, and she is described as rising from the bed of the 
‘illustrious Tithénos, to bear light to mortals and immortals.’* 
Memnén and Aimathién were the children whom H’és bore to 
Tithdénos.® 

In the works of the artists E’és drives a four-horsed car. Night, 
the moon, and the stars retire before her. Sometimes she is 
winged, at other times not. 

E’'és was styled by the poets,’ 1. Rose-fingered ; 2. Rose-armed; 


1 Hés, Theog. 378. 9 Od, v. 121. 3 Od. xv. 250. 

4 Hés, Theog. 986. Eur. Hip. 456. See Part II. ch. v. Ceph. and Proc, 

® Hom. Hymn to Aphrodtté, 218 seq. 

* Sch. I. xi. 1. Tzetz. Lyc. 18. 

7 Zi. xi. 1. Od. v. 1. Propert. ii. 18, 7: comp. Nonn. xxvii. 3. 

® Hés. Theog. 984. The taking away by the Dawn of O’rfdn (the constella- 
tion), and of Kephalos (xvépados, darkness), is easy of explication. That of 
Kleitos may signify the union of the dawn with light. The tale of Tithénos 
has the air of a mere poetic fiction, devised perhaps to give a mythic origin to 
the tettiz. There is possibly a connection between T:0-wyds and réreri. 

9 1, pododderuaos: 2. poddwnxus: 38. KxpoxdwerAos: 4. xpurdOpovos: 
5. €56povos: 6, eixAdnayos: 7, xiovordfa: 8 nadrAupeyyhs: 9. pacoluBpo 
wes: 10, woAvdepats: 11. hpiyéve x 
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3.. Yellow-robed; 4. Gold-seated ; 5. Well-seated ; 6. Well-tressed ; 
7. Snow-footed; 8. Fair-lighting; 9. Mortal-illummmg; 10. Much- 
eecing; 11. Air-born,' &c. 


The most probable derivation of the name E’és (Has, Dor. ’Ads) 
seems to be that from dw, to blow, regarding it as the cool morning 
air, whose gentle breathing precedes the rising of the sun.’ 


Koios cat PoiBn. Koos et Phebe. 


The offspring of this pair of Titans were ‘sable-vested’ Léto, 
and ‘ well-named ’ Asteria,’* which last espoused Persés, the son of 
Krios. Lété was destined to be the mother of Apollé and Artemis 
under the new order of things, which succeeded the time of the 
Titans. 


The name Phobé plainly signifies Lucid,‘ and a very obvious 
etymon will give a similar signification for that of Keos.° They 
may then denote light or day viewed as the precursor or origin of 
night or darkness; but only in a sensible and poetic, not cosmo- 
gonic, sense. 

Kpios. Krios, 


This Titan is in the Theogony ® said to be the sire of Astrzos, 
Pallas and Persés, by Eurybia (Wide-force), a daughter of Pontos 
and Earth.’ Astrzos, as we have just seen, was by E’és the father 
of the Winds and Stars. Pallas had by Styx the Ocean-nymph, 
Envy and Victory, Strength and Force; and Persés married 
Asteria the daughter of Koos and Phobé, by whom he had a 
daughter named Hekaté. 


There is some difficulty about these personages, who are hardly 
ever mentioned by the poets. The origin of the name Krios is 
not apparent.’ Pallas (Shaker?) would seem from the names of 

' See Appendix E. Hence perhaps it is that E’és and Astros are the 


parents of the Winds. 
*? Hermann, Ueber das Wesen, &c., 98. The Latin Aurora is similarly 


related to aura. * Hés. Theog. 404. 

‘ From odw, to shine. Phoebé, according to Hermann, is Februa, Purger, and 
Keos, Turbulus. 5 From xalw, to burn. 

© Theog, 375. 7 Tb. 239, 


* Hermann renders it Sejugus, from plyw, to separate. There is usually, 
as we may see, an analogy between the names of the Titans and those of their 
wives and children. Hence Kpios may be connected with xpids, ram, and both 
be derived from some root signifying strength or power, or perhaps pre-eminence, 
and so be connected with xdpa. Lauer, (System, &c. 159) who writes the 
tame Kpeios, renders it powerful, and understands it of the asa. 
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his offapring to be of a moral, not of a physical nature, unlike the 
progeny of the three preceding Titans. With Astrwos (Starry) 
and Persés (Bright ?), and their children, the difficulty is much less, 
for they are all physical beings. 

We cannot avoid here intimating our suspicion that the twe 
moral beings Themis and Mnémosyné? were not originally among 
the Titans. According to all analogy the sage or poet who devised 
the mythe of the six male and six female Titans must have 
intended to employ them in pairs in the task of production; and 
_ yet we find Krios united with a daughter of Pontos and Earth, 
one of a class of beings quite alien from the Titans, and Iapetos 
with an Ocean-nymph; while Themis and Mnémosyné are reserved 
to be the parents of moral beings by Zeus in the new order of 
things. This is surely not the order one might have anticipated. 
It is now, we apprehend, hardly possible to rectify the error, if it 
should be such. 


‘Exdry. Hekate. 


In the Theogony? this goddess is the daughter of Persés and 
Asteria. Bakchylidés made her a daughter of Night, and Musexos 
gave her Zeus for a sire in place of Persés,® while others said that 
she was the offspring of the Olympian king by Pherza, the daughter 
of Aolos,* or by Démétér.° According to Pherekydés her sire 
was Aristzos.° 

It is said in the Theogony’ that Hekaté was highly honoured 
by Zeus, who allowed her to exercise extensive power over land 
and sea, and to share in all the honours enjoyed by the children 
of Heaven and Earth. She rewards sacrifice and prayer to her 
with prosperity. She presides over the deliberations of the popular 
assembly, over war, and the administration of justice. She gives 
success in wrestling and horse-racing. The fisherman prays to 
her and Poseidén; the herdsman, to her and Hermés,—for she 
can increase and diminish at her will. Though an only child (in 
contrast to Apollé and Artemis, who have similar power) she is 
honoured with all power among the immortals, and is by the 


1 Hermann, however, makes them both natural beings, rendering Themis, 
Statina, and Mnémosyné, Moneta, or Mover. 


3 Theog. 411. * Sch, Apoll. Rh. iii. 467. 
4 Tzetz. Lyc. 1180. Hecaté was worshipped at Phere in Thessaly, hence 
this genealogy. 


5 Sch. Theocr. ii. 12, as being the same with Persephone. 
© Sch. Apoll. Rh. lc. Perhaps Zeus-Aristers, which also would identi‘y 
her with Persephoné. 


1 Theog. 411 seq. 
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appointment of Zeus the rearer of children, whom she has brought 
to see the light of day. 

This passage is, however, plainly an interpolation in the Theo- 
gony, with which it is not in harmony. It has all the appearance 
of being an Orphic composition, and is perhaps the work of the 
notorious forger Onomakritos.' | 

The name Hekaté is the feminine of Hekatos, one of the epithets 
of Apollé,? and is itself an epithet of his sister Artemis. It was, 
as we have seen,* a common practice with the Greeks to form 
from the epithets of a deity other similar deities, or even 
hostile and rival beings, sometimes nymphs, or other companions 
of the original deity. Inthis manner, supposing Artemis to have 
been an original moon-goddess, her epithet of Far-shooter (earn) 
may have separated from her, and have become another moon- 
goddess, for such is the real character of Hekaté; or Hekaté may 
have been the primitive name of the moon-goddess with one of the 
tribes of Greece. , 

The system of Theocrasy which we have already mentioned fre- 
quently confounded deities who were originally distinct, but it 
sometimes only re-united those which were really the same, but 
which had been separated in the progress of time. In Hekaté we 
seem to have instances of both processes; she was identified with 
Seléné, Artemis, and Eileithyia, all probably moon-goddesses, and 
with Persephoné, of whom the original conception was totally 
different. 

In consequence of this confusion Hekaté became the patroness 
of magic and mistress of the under-world.> She was invoked as 
the triple goddess,’ and believed to wander by night along the 
earth, seen only by the dogs, whose baying announced her approach. 
She was regarded as beneficent, and as the averter of evil, and was 
honoured with altars and temples.’ Her statues, which were dog- 
headed,® were set up at Athens and elsewhere in the market-places 
and at cross-roads; and at the time of new moon the wealthy 
persons used to send suppers to be placed before her, which the 


1 See Géttling in loc. Thiersch, Ueber Hésiodos, p. 24. 

3 “Exatos, Far-shooter (from éxds). J. vii. 83; xx. 295. 

® “Apremy 8° éxdray, Hschyl. Sup. 690, 

* See above, p. 18. 

5 Apoll. Rh. iii. 862. Ov. Met. vii. 194 seq. 

© Verg. in. iv. 511. Servius, in loc. The fish called rp{yAn was offered to 
her, 3:2 rhy rijs évouaclas kowdrnra; she was rpiodirns and rplyAnvos; and 
ber suppers were on the thirtieth of the month (rats rpideact), Athén. vii. 325. 

7 Sch. Artstoph. Wasps, 804. Cic. De Nat. Deor. iii. 18. ; 

* Aristoph. ap. Hustath. p. 1467.1. 35. (Fr. Incert. 133.) Euripidés ap. 
Pint. de Ie. et Os. 71. 
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poor would then come and eat, saying that Hekaté had eaten them. 
The reason of this offering is said to have been that she might 
prevent the souls of the dead from appearing.” 

A name of this goddess was Brimé.® This seems to have been 
chiefly employed to denote her terrific appearance, especially 
when she came summoned by magic arts. Apollénios‘ describes 
her as having her head surrounded by serpents twining through 
branches of oak, while torches flamed in her hands, and the in- 
fernal dogs howled around her. Lucian’s ‘liar of the first mag- 
nitude,’ Hukratés,® gives a most terrific description of her appear- 
ance. In this character she was also sometimes called Empusa.® 
These were evidently all comparatively late ideas and fictions. 


Kpovos kat ‘Pein 7 ‘Pea. (Saturnus et Ops.) 


We are now arrived at the immediate origin of the Olympians, 
the gods worshipped throughout all Greece. 

The mutilation of Uranos by his youngest son Kronos, and 
the overthrow of the latter by Zeus and his other children, the 
Kronids, have been already narrated. According to the Theo- 
gony,’ all the Titans (O’keanos, it would appear, excepted) were 
on this occasion shut up in Tartaros. Homer only names Kronos 
and Iapetos,® but he evidently included the others in his view of 
the subject.” At a later period it was said that Zeus had released 
the Titans.” Hésiod in his didactic poem says that Kronos ruled 
over the Isles of the Blest at the end of the earth by the ‘ deep- 
eddying’ ocean ;' and Pindar” gives a luxuriant description of 
this blissful abode, where the departed heroes of Greece dwelt 
beneath the mild rule of Kronos and his assessor Rhadamanthys. 
In the Prométheus Loosed of Aischylos™ the chorus consisted 
the twelve Titans, and they came as it would appear from the 
eastern part of the Ocean-stream. 

It was fabled at a late period that Kronos lay asleep, guarded 
by Briaredés, in a desert island near Britannia in the Western 
Ocean." 


1 Sch. Aristoph. Plut. 594. Eudocia, 144. 


2 See Voss, Myth. Br. iii. 190 seq. 3 Roarer, from Bpéuw, to roar. 
* Argonaut. iii. 1214 seq. 5 Philopseud. 22-24. * Eudocia, 147. 
7 Theog. 716 seq. 8 Fl. viii. 479. ° I. xiv. 274; xv. 225. 


10 Pind. Pyth. iv. 291 (518). 

11 Epy. 167 seg. This probably originated in the notion of the golden age 
wmong men having been during the reign of Kronos: see p. 43. 

12 Ql. ii. 68 (123) seg. 3 Aschyl. Fr. 178. Welcker, Tril. 35 seq. 

14 Plut. de Defect. Orac. 18. De Fac. in Orb. Luna, 26. Procopius, Bell. 
Goth. iv. 20. ‘On the coast of the ocean opposite Britannia,” says Tzetzés 
(Lye. 1204), “dwell fishermen who are subjects of the Franks, but they pay 
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The Golden Age, so celebrated by poets, is said to have been in 
the reign of Kronos, whon, according to Hésiod,' 


Men lived like gods, with minds devoid of care, 
Away from toils and misery: then was not 

Timid old-age, but aye in feet and hands 

Equally strong the banquet they enjoyed, 

From every ill remote. They died as if 

O’ercome with sleep, and all good things were theirs. 
The bounteous earth did of herself bring forth 

Fruit much and plenteous, and in quietness 

Their works midst numerous blessings they pursued. 


According to a fragment of the poetic philosopher Empedoklés, 
Kronos married the ‘blooming’ Euonymé, who bore to him ‘beau- 
tiful-haired golden’ Aphrodité, the ‘deathless’ Fates, and the 
‘ variety-bestowing” Erinnyes.? 

The only adventure recorded of this god is his amour with the 
Ocean-nymph Philyra, whom, dreading the jealousy of his wife 
Rhea, he turned into a mare, and himself into a horse. The pro- 
duce of their love was the Kentaur Cheirén, half-man half-horse. 
Vergil,® in describing a horse of perfect strength and beauty, says, 

Such, at the coming of his wife, the swift 
Saturnus’ self upon his equine crest 


Poured out a mane, and lofty Pelion filled 
With his shrill neighings as away he fled. 





ae co 


them no tribute, on account, as they say, of their ferrying over the souls of the 
departed. They go to sleep in their houses in the evening, but after a little 
time they hear a knocking at the doors, and a voice calling them to their work. 
They get up and go to the shore, not knowing what the need is; they see boats 
there, but not their own, with no one in them; they get in, row away, and 
perceive that they are heavy as if laden with passengers, but they see no one. 
In one pull (powjj) they reach the isle of Britannia, which with their own boats 
they can hardly reach in a day and a night. They still see no one, but they 
‘hear the voices of those that receive their passengers, and name their fathers 
and mothers and themselves, and their ranks and occupations. They then 
return with their boats much lighter, and in one pull they reach their homes,” 
There is a curious legend somewhat similar to this in the Fairy Mythology 
(i. 202, p. 127, new edit.), the scene of which is in nearly the same spot. 
1 “Epy. 112 seg. Gottling rejects v. 111, 
Of pev él Kpdvou Foay 57° obpave eéuBaclrever, 

as not Hésiodic. It may be noticed here that the Quetzalcoat! of the Mexicans 
had some points of resemblance, accidental of course, with Kronos and Saturnus. 


3 huaro ® Evorbyuny Oarepdy Kpdvos &yxvAophrns, 
éx Tov eadAlconos yévero xpuoj "Appodirn, 
Moipal +” &@dvaro: Kal Epiwytes aiorddwpot.—Tzetz. Lyc. 406. 


There does not appear the slightest allusion to this strange genealogy anywhere 
else. Ws should perhaps read Eurynomé for Euonymé, and then Kronos might 
take the place of Ophidn. 5 Geor. iii. 193, 
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This legend, it is said, first appeared in the poem of the Gi- 
gantomachia;’ it is also noticed by Pindar? and by Apollénios.’ 
Prubably the praise of Cheirén by Homer‘ for his love of justice, 
led to the making him the offspring of the god who ruled over 
the golden race of men; and if, as it would appear, he taught his 
heroic pupils music as well as other accomplishments, a mure 
suitable mother could not be assigned him than the nymph Lyre- 
loving.® 

It is highly probable that the whole history of this god was 
originally merely a philosophic mythe. Kronos would evidently 
appear to signify time :* he is the son of Heaven, by the motion 
ot whose luminaries time is measured; he is married to Rhea 
(p€a, owingly), and time flows; he devours his own children, and 
time destroys what it has brought into existence.” 

Perhaps, as has been ingeniously conjectured,’ Zeus, the god of 
the heaven, was poetically named Kronfén, that is the Son of 
Time, and this led to the giving a separate and distinct existence 
to this deity. 

Kronos was in after times confounded with the grim deity 
Moloch, to whom the Tyrians and Carthaginians offered their 
children in sacrifice. The slight analogy of this practice with 
the legend of Kronos devouring his children, may have sufficed 
for the Greeks to infer an identity of their ancient deity with 
the object of Phenician worship. It was not improbably the 
circumstance of both gods being armed with a sickle, which led 
to the inference of Kronos being the same with the Saturnus of 
the Latins. The fabled flight of this last from Olympos to 
Hesperia, and his there establishing the golden age, may have 
been indebted for its origin to the legend of the reign of Kronos 
over the Islands of the Blest in the western stream of Ocean. 

There do not appear to have been any temples of Kronos in 


1 Sch. Ap. RA. iii. 554. 2 Pyth. iii. 1 seq. ® Arg. ii. 1232. 

$ Zi, xi. 832. 

5 @iAvpa, quasi piAlAupa. Welcker, Nachtrag zur Tril. 53, note. 

* There is scarcely any difference between Kpdvos and xpdévos. “Xpévos 
xdvrwv warhp.” Pind. Ol. ii. 17 (32). Hermann renders Kronos Perficus 
from xpalyw. 

7 In like manner Sanis the Hindu god of time is represented as devouring 
his children. 

® Welcker, Zrii. 96. We cannot, however, agree with this critic that Rhea 
is equivalent to Gea, Earth. Further, if our theory of terminations (see 
p. 15) be correct, Kronién is rather maker of time. Lauer too (System, &c.) 
regards Kronos and Rhea as forms of Heaven and Earth. 

See below, Mythology of Italy, Saturnus; and Buttmann, Ueber “dem 
Kronos oder Suturnus, Mytholog, iz. 28 seq. 
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Greece ;' but the Athenians had a festival in his honour named 
the Kronia, which was celebrated on tbe twelfth day of the 
month Hecatombsén, i.e. in the end of July,? and which, as 
described to us, strongly resembles the Italian Saturnalia.® 

The only epithet given to Kronos by the elder poets is Crooked- 
counselled.* This probably refers to his art in mutilating his sire. 


Cnuaprer V. 
THE HOMERIC GODS IN GENERAL. 


FAMILIARITY, it is known but too well, is productive of indiffer- 
ence, and the greatest charms of nature and art lose most of 
their attractions in the eyes of those who are long and intimately 
acquainted with them. This is particularly the case with the 
beautiful mythology of Greece: we are in general familiar with 
its legends from an early age, but we view them detached and un- 
connected, ignorant of their real meaning, and of their place and 
importance in the system (though a loose one) to which they 
belong; and they therefore rarely produce their full effect on our 
minds. But did the Grecian mythology not enter into our litera- 
ture, and were we to remain unacquainted with it till we should 
open the volumes of Homer, and peruse works like the present, 


1 There was a chapel of Kronos and Rhea at Athens (Paus. i. 18, 7), and 
sacrifices were made to him on the Kronian hill at Olympia (ld. vi. 20. 1): 
see also Ceb. Zab, init. * Demosth. Timocr. 708. 

8 Philochorus (ap. Macrob. i. 10) says: “Saturno et Opi primum in Attica 
statuisse aram Cecropem......instituisseque ut patres familiarum et frugibus et 
fructibus jam coactis passim cum servis vescerentur...delectari enim deum 
honore servorum contemplatu laboris.” Macrobius also (i. 7) gives the 
following lines from the Annals of the old poet Accius :— 

Maxima pars Graium Saturno et maxime Athene 
Conficiunt sacra que Cronia esse iterantur ab illis: 
Cumque diem celebrant, per agros urbesque per omnes 
Exercent epulas leti, famulosque procurant 
Quisque suos. Nostrisque itidem est mos traditus illine 
Iste, ut cum dominis famuli epulentur ibidem. 
Comp. Athen. xiv. 44, 45, 


It seems, however, hardly credible that so remarkable a festival should Le 
nonoticed by all the extant Greek writers; and we cannot help thinking that 
the Greeks of the later times attempted to pass off their Kronia as the origin 
of the Saturnalia. Surely the vintage was not over in July. When Athénzos 
(xiv. 639) is enumerating the various festivals which resembled the Saturnalia 
he makes no mention of the Attic Kronia. 

* ‘AyxvdAouarns. Nonnos (xxiv. 234) calls him Broad-bearded (elovyéveses), 


cus 
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what a new world would burst on our sight,—how splendid would 
Olympos and its dwellers then arise to view! To present the gods 
in their Olympian abode, and exhibit a sketch of their life and 
occupations, are the objecte of the present chapter.! 

As Las been already stated, the Greeks of the early ages regarded 
the lofty Thessalian mountain named Olympos as the dwelling of 
their gods. In the Odyssey, where the deities are of a character 
far more dignified and elevated than in the Ilias, the place of theiz 
abode shares in their exaltation ; and it may almost be doubted if 
the poet who drew the following picture of Olympos could have 
conceived it to be no more than the summit of a terrestrial 
mountain. 

Olympos, where they say the ever-firm 

Seat of the gods is, by the winds unshaken, 
Nor ever wet with rain, nor ever showered 
With snow, but cloudless ather o’er it spreads, 
And glittering light encircles it around, 

On which the happy gods aye dwell in bliss.” 


We have observed above, that man loves to bestow his own form 
upon his gods, as being the noblest that he can conceive. Those 
of Homer are therefore all of the human form, but of far larger 
dimensions than men ;* great size being an object of admiration 
both in men and women in those early and martial ages. Thus 
when the goddess Athéna‘* ascends as driver the chariot of 
Diomédés, 

Loud groan’d the beechen axle with the weight, 
For a great god and valiant chief it bore; 


when in the battle of the gods* Arés is struck to the earth by this 
goddess, he is described as covering seven plethra of ground; the 
helmet of the goddess herself would, we are told,® cover the foot- 
men of a hundred towns; when Héra is about to make an oath she 
lays one hand on the earth, the other on the sea;’ the voices of 
Poseidén and Arés are as loud as the shout of nine or ten thousand 
men.® 

The gods can however increase or diminiceh their size, assume 
the form of particular men,’ or of any animals,” and make them- 


1 Compare Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, chap. xiv., and Bohlen, Das alte 
Indien, i. 182 seq. for the analogous ideas of the Scandinavians and Hindus, 

3 Od, vi. 42 seq. : comp. Lucret. iii, 18 seg. 

® See Ji. xviii. 519. Even in the historic days the gods were in the popular 
idea of larger size than men: see Hérod. i. 60. , 

* Zi, v. 837: see Hom. Hymn iv. 276. ® Ti, xxt. 407, 

© Jl. v..744. Heyne, in loc. 1 I, xiv, 272. = © Ul. v. 8603; xiv. 148 

* It. iv, 86; xiii, 45, 216. Od. i. 1053 ii, 268. 

1 J, vii. 58; xiv. 290. Od, iii. 371; xxii. 240: comp. Milt. Pav. Lost, iv, 
196. Heyne, however (on Ji. vii. 58), denies these changes. 
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selves visible and invisible at their pleasure.’ heir bodies are 
also of a finer nature than those of men. It is not blood, buta 
blood-like fluid named ichér, which flows in their veins? They 
are susceptible of injury by mortal weapons: the arrows of Heéra- 
klés violate the divine bodies of Héra and Hadés;* Diomédés 
wounds both Aphrodfté and Arés.* They require nourishment as 
men do; their food 1s called Ambrosia, their drink Nectar. Their 
mode of life exactly resembles that of the princes and nobles of 
the hervic ages. In the palace of Zeus on Olympos they feast at 
the approach of evening, and converse of the affairs of heaven and 
earth ; the nectar is handed round by Hébé (Youth), Apollé delights 
them with the tones of his lyre, and the Muses in responsive strains 
pour forth their melodious voices in song; when the sun descends, 
each god retires to repose in his own dwelling.’ They frequently 
partake of the hospitality of men,’ travel with them,’ and share 
in their wars and battles.’ 

With the form, the Hemeric gods also partake of the passions 
of men. They are capricious, jealous, revengeful, will support 
their favourites through right and wrong, and are implacable 
toward their enemies, or even those who have slighted them.” 
Their power was held to extend very far; men regarded them as 
the authors of both good and evil; all human ability and success 
was ascribed to them. They were believed to have power over the 
thoughts of men, and could imperceptibly suggest such as they 
pleased." They required of men to honour them with prayer, and 
the sacrifice of oxen, sheep, goats, lambs and kids, and oblations 
of wine and corn, and fragrant herbs.2 When offended, they 
usually remitted their wrath if thus appeased.® 

The Homeric gods have all different ranks and offices; Olympos 
being, in fact, regulated on the model of a Grecian city of the 
heroic ages. Zeus was king of the region of the air and clouds, 
which had fallen to him by lot on the dethronement of his father 
Kronos; the sea was the realm of his brother Poseidén ; the under- 
world fell to Aidés, in the division of their conquests; Earth and 


1 Ji. i, 198. 2 Zi. v. 340, 416. 

® 71, v. 392, 395. 4 Jl. v. 335, 855. 

® A passag; in the Odyssey (xii. 63) would seem to say that the ambrosia 
was brought each day by pigeons to Olympos from the shores of Ocean in the 
blissful West : see Appendix F. It would also appear that the partaking of 
this food conferred immortality : see Part II. ch. x. Tantalos. 


6 Jt, i. 601 seq. 
7 21. i, 423. Od. i, 26, 125 seq. ; vii. 201 seq. (Nitzsch 4 loce 
® Od, ii. 899 seq. ® Ti. v. 592 Seq. 5 xiii, 43 séq. 10 Jj, ix, 588. 


a fh, i. 553 viii. 2183 xiii. 794; xvii. 469. 
% 7], iv. 49; xxiv. 70. 13 7], ix. 497, 
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Olympos were common property. Zeus, however, as eldest 
brother,’ exercised a supremacy, and his power was the greatest. 
The other inhabitants of Olympos were Heéra the sister and spouse 


ef Zeus, Apollé the god of music and archery, his sister Artemis 


the goddess of the chase, and their mother Lété, Aphrodfté goddess 


of love, and her mother Didéné, Arés god of war, Pallas-Athéné | 


goddess of prudence and skill, Themis goddess of justice, Hermeias 
god of gain, Hébé the attendant of the Olympian king and queen, 
and Iris their messenger, Héphestos the celestial artist and Peéén 
the physician, and the Muses, the Graces, and the Seasons. 
Poseidén was frequently there; but Démétér the goddess of agri- 
culture, and Dionysos the god of wine, do not appear among the 
residents of Olympos. The Nymphs and the River-gods occa- 
sionally visited or were summoned toit.2 H’és, Hélios, and Seléné 
rose every day out of the Ocean-stream, and drove in their chariots 
through the air, shedding their cheering beams abroad. 

Of the residents of Olympos, its king and his son Héphestos ‘* 
alone knew the pleasures or the pains of the wedded state. Arés 
and Hermeias intrigued occasionally with mortal women, but the 
character of Phebos-Apollé was of unstained purity.’ Of the god- 
desses, Aphrodité alone could be charged with breach of chastity ;* 
Artemis, Pallas-Athéné, Hébé, and Iris, were all spotless virgins. 

All the dwellings of the gods upon Olympos were of brass or 
copper (xaAxés), the metal which was in the greatest abundance in 
Greece. Héphestos was architect and smith; he formed all the 
arms, household furniture, chariots, and other articles in use among 
the Celestials; but their dress, especially that of the goddesses, 
appears to have been the workmanship of Pallas-Athéné or the 
Graces.’ The gold which proceeded from the workshop of 
Héphestos was filled with automatic power; his statues were en- 
dowed with intelligence;* his tripods could move of themselves; 
he made the golden shoes, or rather soles (wé6iAa)® with which the 


1 I. xv. 193. 2 Jt, xiii, 355; xv. 164 seq. 

3 Tl. xx. 7. * Il. xviii. 382. Od. viii. 266 seq. 

® We shall give in the sequel some reasons for regarding //. ix. 559-564, as 
an interpolation. ® Od. viii. ut supra. Fl. v. 247, 248 

’ It. v. 735-3 xiv. 178. ® Il, xviii. 417. 

es AS oe ‘Yrs roomy é3hoaro Kadd wédiAa 


&uBpdoia, xpioea, Th piv pépov huey eg’ Syphy, 
48 ex’ dwelpova yaiay Eua xvoijs dvduoro. 
Il. xxiv. 340. Od.i. 963 v. 44. 


It is upon these verses that Voss founds his favourite theory (of which the idea 


appears to have been given by Eustathius) of these soles having a magic power, . 


and of the gods being transported by them. But all that seems to be meant 
by the poet is that the gcds, like men, put on their shoes when aboat t6 go any- 
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gods trod the air and the waters, or strode, with the speed of winds 
-or even of thought,! from mountain to mountain upon the earth, 


‘which trembled beneath their weight.2? The chariots of the gods 
and their appurtenances were formed of various metals. That of 


Héra, for example, is thus described :* 


Then Hébé quickly to the chariot put 

The round wheels, eight-spoked, brazen, on the strong 
Axle of iron. Gold their fellies were, 

And undecaying, but thereon of brass 

The tires‘ well fitting, wondrous to behold, 

Of silver was the rounded nave of each; 

The body was hung by gold and silver cords, 
And two curved sides encompass’d it about. 
The pole was silver, and upon its end 

She tied the beauteous golden yoke, and bound 
On it the golden braces fair: the steeds 
Swift-footed then beneath the yoke were led 
By Heéra, eager for the war and strife. 


These chariots were drawn by horses of celestial breed,® which 
could whirl them to and fro between heaven and earth through 
' the yielding air, or skim with them along the surface of the sea 
without wetting the axle. They were only used on occasions of 
taking a long journey, as when Héra® professes that she is going 
‘to the end of the earth to make up the quarrel between O‘keanos 
and Téthys; or on occasions in which the gods wished to appear 
with state and magnificence.’ On ordinary occasions the gods 
moved by the aid of their golden shoes: when at home in their 
houses, they, like the men of those ages, went barefoot. 


The Titans, as we have seen, were twelve in number, six of each 
sex. In hke manner we find twelve Olympians, similarly divided. 
The gods were Zeus, Poseidén, Héphestos, Hermés, Apolldé, Arés; 


where on foot. Another notion of his, that the horses of the gods were shod 
by Héphestos, is certainly erroneous, for the Greeks did pot shoe their horses. 

1 Jl. xv. 80. * JI. xiii. 18. ® Il. v. 722 seq. 

‘ The old, now provincial, term streaks (German Striche), signifying the 
separate pieces of iron which were nailed round the wheels of vehicles, seems 
exactly to correspond to the Greek érloowrpa. We can hardly suppose the 
smiths of Homer’s days to have understood the mode of shoeing in a hoop. 

5 The earliest instances to be found of any other species of animal drawing 
the chariot of the gods are in Sapphé’s Hymn to Aphrodité, where she describes 
the chariot of that goddess as drawn by sparrows; and in that of Alkzos to 
Apollé (below, ch. viii.), where the god has a team of swans. 

© Ti. xiv. 300. 

7 Ii. viii. 41 seg.; xiii. 23 seg. It is worthy of notice that while the 
chariots of men had sometimes three horses (ZI. viii. 80 seg.; xvi. 148 se7.), 
‘or perhaps even four (viii. 185), those of the gods had never more than two 
Mh. v. 768; viii. 41 seg.; xiii. 23. Od. xxiii, 245. 
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the goddesses were Héra, Démétér, Hestia, Athéna, Aphrodité, and 
Artemis.' This arrangement could hardly have been known to 
Homer, who never mentions Hestia, and but incidentally Démétér. 
The earliest writer by whom we find the twelve gods noticed is 
Hellanfkos, who says? that Deukalién built altars to them after 
the flood. It was perhaps the number of the months of the year 
that caused twelve to be fixed on as that of the Titans and the 
Olympians ;* or it may have been because twelve was the political 
number of the Ionian race, for it seems probable that it was only 
among them, particularly at Athens,* that altars were erected to 
these twelve gods. At Olympia there were six altars to six pairs. 
of deities, but they were not exactly the same with those above 
enumerated.° In later times it became a common practice to raise 
altars to the twelve gods.® 


CHaprzer VI. 
THE KRONIDS :—ZEUS, POSEIDON, HADES, HESTIA. 


Tue Kronids, or children of Kronos and Rhea, were Zeus, Posei- 
dén, Hadés, Hestia, Héra, and Démétér. The first four we shall 
place here: the last two, as wives of Zeus, will find their more 
appropriate situation along with their children. 


Zevs. (Jovis, Jupiter.) 

Zeus is in the Ilias the eldest son of Kronos and Rhea. He and 
his brothers, Poseidén and Hades, divided the world by lot among 
them, and the portion which fell to him was the ‘ extensive heaven 
in air and clouds.” All the aérial phenomena, such as thunder 
and lightning, wind, clouds, snow, and rainbows, are therefore 
ascribed to him ;* and he sends them either as signs® and warn- 
ings, or to punish the transgressions of man, especially the per- 
versions of law and justice, of which he is the fountain.” Zeus 
is called the ‘ father of men and gods’:" his power over both is 


' Sch. Apoll. Rh, ii. 532. 2 Id. iii. 1085, Eudocia, 108. 

* Comp. Welcker, Tri/. 180. Béttiger, Kunst-Myth. ii. 52. 

* Hérod. ii. 7; vi. 108. Thuc. vi. 54. Plato, Laws, v. 745. 

5 They were Zeus and Poseidén, Héra and Athéna, Hermés and Apollé, the 
Graces and Dionysos, Artemis and Aipheios, Kronos and Rhea. Heérodéros, Op. 
Sch. Pind. Ol. v. 5 (16). 

* See Polyb. iv. 39. Diodér. xvi. 92; xvii. 95. 7 Tl, xv. 187 seg. 

* Ii. v. 522; vn. 479; x. 5 seg.; xii. 252, 278 seg.; xiii. 242, 7963 xvii. 
547; xix. 357. * Il. iv. 753 xi. 535 xiii. 244; xvii. 548, 

%° Ji, i, 238, 239. " Tlarhp &vdpov te Oewy re. 
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represented as supreme,! and his will is fate. Earthly monarchs 
obtain their authority from him;* they are but his vicegerents, 
and are distinguished by epithets derived from his name® In 
his palace on Olympos Zeus lives after the fashion of a Grecian 
prince in the midst of his family ; altercations and quarrels occur 
between him and his queen, Héra;‘* and, though in general kind 
and affectionate to his children, he occasionally menaces or 
treats them with rigour.® 

In the Odyssey the character of this god is, agreeably to the 
more moral tone of that poem, of a higher and more dignified 
order. No indecent altercations occur; both gods and men sub- 
mit to his power without a murmur, yet he is anxious to show 
the equity of his decrees and to ‘ justify his ways.’® 

The Theogony, as we have seen, represents Zeus as the last- 
born child of Kronos and Rhea, and according to it the supreme 
power was freely conferred on him by his brother, and he thus 
became the acknowledged head of the Olympian gods, the objects 
of Grecian worship. 

Though Homer names the parents of nearly all the gods who 
appear in his poems, and it follows thence that they must have 
been born in some definite places, he never indicates any spot of 
earth as the natal place of any of his deities.’ A very ancient 
tradition, however, (for it occurs in Hésiod) made the isle of 
Kréte the scene of the birth of the monarch of Olympos. Ac- 
cording to this tradition, Rhea, when about to be delivered of 
Zeus, retired to a cavern near Lyktos or Knossos in Kréte. She 
there brought forth her babe, whom the Melian nymphs received 
in their arms; Adrasteia rocked him in a golden cradle, he was 
fed with honey and the milk of the goat Amaltheia, while the 
Kurétes® danced about him clashing their arms to prevent his 
cries from reaching the ears of Kronos.® According to another 
account, the infant deity was fed on ambrosia brought by pigeons 


1 J], ii. 1163 iv. 553 v. 8773 viii. 5 seg., 210; ix, 25; xii. 24235 xiii, 355. 

3 Ti. ii. 197, 205. 

8 Zeus-sprung (Avoyerhs), j Zeus-reared (Atorpepis), Zeus-loved (Ard@iAos). 

4 Tl. i. 540 seq. 5 Jl, v. 888 seq. 6 Od. i. 32 seq. 

7 The notion of Voss that the gods were all born in the Island of the Blest 
at the Fount of Ocean, appears to us to be quite unsupported by evidence. He 
founds it on /@. xiv. 201. 

* These beings, which have been confounded with the Corybantes und others, 
and made the subjects of much mystery, seem to be nothing but the Krétan 
young men (‘ovpor), who used to dance the Pyrriché, or war-dance, thrown 
back to the mythic times, and associated with the deity in whose honour they 
performed their dance: see Lobeck, Aglaoph. 1111 seg. 

* Kallimachos, Hymn to Zeus. 
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from the streams of Ocean, and on nectar which an eayle drew 
each day with his beak from a rock. This legend was gradually 
pragmatised; Zeus became a mortal xing of Kréte, and not 
merely the cave in which he was reared, but the tomb which 
contained his remains, was shown by the ‘lying Kretans.” 

The Arcadians, on the other hand, asserted that Zeus first saw 
the light among their mountains. Rhea, they said, came to 
Mount Parrhasion, amongst whose thickets she brought forth her 
divine son. She sought for water to wash the new-born babe, 
but in vain, for Arcadia was then a land unwatered by streams; 
the Ladén, the Alpheios, and their kindred floods not having yet 
appeared. “Dear Earth! do thou too bring forth,” said the 
goddess, and smiting the mountain with her staff she caused to 
gush from it a copious flow of water, which she named the Neda, 
from one of the nymphs who assisted at her labour, and who 
then conveyed the babe to Knéssos in Kréte.® The more general 
tradition, however, was that the nymph Neda and her sisters, 
Theisoa and Hagné, reared the infant deity in a cavern of Mount 
Lykson, where there was a place named Krétea, as other spots in 
Arcadia were designated by names belonging to places in Kréte.‘ 

All, therefore, that we can collect with safety from these ac- 
counts is that the worship of the Diktw#an Zeus in Kréte, and of 
the Lykean Zeus in Arcadia, was of the most remote antiquity, 
and that thence, when the Euhemeristic principle began to creep 
in among the Greeks, each people supposed the deity to have been 
born among themselves. The Kretan legend must however be 
regarded as the more ancient, for the Arcadians evidently at- 
tempted to transfer the names of places in it to their own country, 
a practice of which as we proceed we shall meet with other instances. 

In the Theogony the celestial progeny of Zeus are enumerated 
in the following order.® 

Zeus first espoused Métis (Prudence), who exceeded gods and 
men in knowledge. But Heaven and Earth having told him that 
her first child, a maid, would equal himself in strength and 
counsel, and her second, a son, would be king of gods and men, he 


Tov pty Epa rphpwves brd (abéw tpdpor tyrpye, 
&uBpoolny pepéovoa ax’ "Oneavoto podwr* 
véxrap 8 éx wérpns péyas alerbs aléy dpvoowy 
yauorfis popéeoxe wordy Au unridevtt. 
Maré of Byzantion ap, Athen. xi. 490. 


2 Kpiires del etoraz Kallim. ut supra, v. 8. 

* Kallim. uf supra. The real root of Neda (Néda) is probably vda, to flow. 

* Paus. viii. 31,4; 38,3; 47, 3. Theisoa was the name of a ptace ani 
Hagné of a spring on Mount Lykeon. 5 Theog. 686 seq. 
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cajoled her when she was pregnant, and swallowed her; and after 
a time the goddess Pallas-Athéné sprang forth from his head. 
He then married Themis, who bore him the Seasons and 
Fates. The O’keanis Eurynomé next produced him the Charites 
or Graces; Démétér was then by him the mother of Persephoné, . 
Mnémosyné of the Muses, and Lété of Apollé and Artemis. His 
last spouse was Héra, who bore him Hébé, Arés, and Hileithyia. 

According to Homer,! Héphestos was the son of Zeus by Héra, 
and Aphrodité his daughter by Diéné. The Theogony further says 
that Maia, the daughter of Atlas, bore him Hermés.? A later 
fable said that Asteria, the sister of Lété, flying the love of Zeus, 
flung herself from heaven down to the sea, and became the isle 
afterwards named Délos.’ 

Mortal women also bore a numerous progeny to this amorous 
monarch of the gods, and every species of transmutation and 
disguise was employed by him to accomplish his object. He 
assumed the form of her husband Amphitryédn to deceive the 
modesty of Alkméné, who became the mother of Héraklés. Léda 
was beguiled by him in the shape of a beautiful white swan. 
Under the form of a shower of gold he penetrated the brazen 
prison in which Danaé was inclosed, and became the father of 
Perseus. Antiopé, the mother of Amphién and Zéthos, was 
forced by him in the guise of a satyr. To seduce the Arcadian 
nymph Kallisté he presumed to take the form of Artemis, the 
goddess of chastity. A bull was the form in which he carried off 
Eurépé, the sister of Kadmos; and a flame of fire or the plumage 
of an eagle disguised the god from Atgina, the mother of Aakos. 
By Semelé he was the father of Dionysos, who becamea god. By 
Ié he had a son named Epaphos. Many other heroes could also 
boast of being. the sons of Zeus by different mothers. Of all 
these mortal loves we shall give a detailed account when we come 
to speak of the heroes who sprang from them. 

The love of Zeus (and in this there lies a moral) was not 
always a source of happiness to those whom he honoured with it. 
I6, for example, underwent a dreadful persecution from Héra, as 
also did Lété ; Semelé perished in the flames which invested the 

1 Ul. i. 5723 v. 370, 371. 4 Theog. 938. 

* In the text we have followed Kallimachos (Hymn iv. 37 seq.), who says, 
alluding to her name, that she came down “like a star.” This was probably 
the more ancient version, but it was also said that she took the form of a 
quail, dprué (see Apollod. i. 4,1. Hygin. 53. Serv. on Aén. iii. 73), whence the 
isle was named Ortygia. This identification of Délos and Ortygia was, how- 
ever, certainly later than the time of Pindar, who (Nem. i. 4) calls them sisters. 


(See below, chap. viii.) The whole legend seems to owe its origin to the 
affinity of sense between the words Asteria and Délos. 
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lord of the thunder and lightning: Danaé and her babe were 
abandoned to the waves of the sea. 

We shall presently show that the name Zeus signifies God. 
When, therefore, we recollect how usual it was in the oriental 
and early Greek style to represent magnitude or excellence by 
associating it with the name of the deity,’ it need not surprise us 
to meet so many Zeus-sprung heroes in the mythology of Greece.® 
A mere epithet might have been the germ of the mythe; Zeus 
was then placed at the head of a genealogy; and last came the 
poets, who detailed the amorous history. This theory, however, 
gues on the supposition of these heroes having been real person- 
ages, whereas, as we proceed, we shall find reasons for regarding 
fhem in general as mere personifications. 

It seems to have been an ancient opinion that the gods used to 
assume the human form and go among mankind to mark their 
conduct.? To this notion—which carries our minds back to those 
happy ages commemorated in the Book of Genesis, ‘ when angels 
dwelt and God himself with man’—we are indebted for some in- 
teresting legends told by poets, of Zeus taking the human form, 
and coming down to view more closely the conduct of mankind 
over whom he ruled. Such was his visit to Lykadén king of 
Arcadia, whom he punished for his impiety ; and that on occasion 
of which the piety of Hyrieus was rewarded by the birth of O’rfon. 
The most pleasing tale is that of Philémdén and Baukis, narrated 
by Ovid in his most agreeable manner, to the following effect.* 

Zeus and Hermés came one time in the form of men to a town 
in Phrygia. It was evening; they sought for hospitality, but 
every door was closed against them. At length they approached 
a humble cottage where dwelt an aged man, named Philémén, 
with Baukis his wife, of equal years, by whom the wayfarers were 
gladly received. The poet pleases his imagination amidst the 
luxury of Rome in describing the furniture of their simple abode, 
and the homely fare, though their best, which they set before 
their celestial guests, whose quality was at length revealed by the 
miracle of the wine-bowl being spontaneously replenished as fast 


1 In Hebrew (Ps. )xxx. 11) Cedars of God are lofty cedars. Commenta- 
tors usually regard the Sons of God in Gen. vi. 2, as being, to use the words 
of Milton, 

. - » that sober race of men, whose lives 
Religious titled them the Sons of God. 
See Heyne on Apoliod. i. 7, 5. 
__ 3 In the Ilias, when Hectér is routing the Greeks, Poseidon says of him (xiii 
4) ds Aids eBxyer’ epiobevdos mais elvas, 
8 Od. xvii, 484 seq. Hésiod, “Epy. 249 seg. 
* Met. viii, 620 sug. We have been unable to discover his Greek original. 
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us it was drained. They told their hosts that it was their inten- 
tion to destroy the godless town, and desired them to leave their 
house and ascend the adjacent hill. The aged pair obeyed; but 
ere they reached the summit they turned round to look, and be- 
held a lake where the town had stood. Their own house remained, 
and, as they gazed and deplored the fate of their neighbours, it 
became a temple. On being desired by Zeus to express their 
wishes, they prayed that they might be appointed to officiate in that 
temple, and that they might be united in death as in life. Their 
prayer was granted, and as they were one day standing out before 
the fane, they were suddenly changed into an oak and a lime-tree.' 

It was the habit of the Greeks to appropriate particular plants 
and animals to the service of their deities. There was generally 
some reason for this, founded on physical or moral grounds, or 
on both. Nothing therefore could be more natural than to as- 
sign the oak,? the monarch of trees, to the celestial king, whose 
ancient oracle moreover was in the oak-woods of Dédéna.’ In like 
manner the eagle was evidently the bird best suited to his service.‘ 

The celebrated ASgis,° the shield which sent forth thunder, 
lightning, and darkness, and struck terror into mortal hearts, 
was formed for Zeus by Héphestos.° In Homer we see it some- 
times borne by Apollé’ and by Pallas-Athéné.® 

The most famous temple of this god was at Olympia in P'lis, 
where every fourth year the Olympian games were celebrated in 
his honour: he had also a splendid fane in the isle of Aigina. 
But, though there were few deities less honoured with temples 
and statues, all the inhabitants of Hellas combined in the duty 
of doing homage to the sovereign of the gods. His great oracle 
was at Dédéna, where, even in the Pelasgian period, his priests, 
the Selli, announced his will and futurity.° 

Zeus was represented by the artists as the model of dignity 
and majesty of mien; his countenance grave but mild. He is 


! The reader will doubtless have observed the resemblance between this 
legend and the account of Lot and the angels in the book of Genesis, which 
last may have been carried to Greece, or have been learned by the Grecks at 
Alexandria. See Leclerc’s Dissertatio de Sodoma, etc. in his Mosis Prophete 
V. Libri, etc. In the Fairy Mythology will be found a Swiss version of this 
legend. 2 bnyds, Quercus esculus. See Jl. vii. 60. 

® Tl. xvi. 283. Od. xiv. 327; xix. 296. Hés. Fr. 54, 

* Ti. viii. 247 seq. 3; xii. 200 seg. Od. ii. 146. 

5 This word is derived from aloow fo excite ; but as it greatly resembles the 
Greek word for goat (att, aiyds), the legend of its being covered with the skin 
of the goat which nursed the god was devised at a subsequent period : see 
Heyne on Jl. ii. 148, 448. Welcker, Zrv. 153. Béttiger, Kunst-Myth. ii. 88 

® Hi. xv. 320. 7 Il. xv. 229, 368, 

® Il. v. 738; xviii. 203. Od. xxii. 297. * Il. xvi. 233, 
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seated on a throne, and grasping his sveptre and the thunder. 
The eagle is standing beside the throne. 

The epithets of this god in Homer are,' 1. Agis-holding ; 
2. Cloud-collecting; 3. Black-clouding; 4. Thunder-loving; 5. 
High-seated ; 6. Lightening; 7. Counselling; 8. Wide-seeing or 
Wide-thundering ; and others of similar signification. 

The epithets of Zeus derived from his offices, such as Xenios, 
as protector of strangers, Horkios, the guardian of oaths, were 
numerous. He was also named like the other gods from the 
places where he was worshipped, ex. gr. Klarios, Kithsrénios. 
Toward the end of the month Anthestérién (beginning of March), 
a festival named the Diasia was held at Athens, in which offer- 
ings were made to Zeus, the Mild or Appeased (pevAixios),? answer- 
ing to the sin-offerings of the Mosaic law. At Argos there was 
an ancient wooden statue (&déavov) of Zeus, which had a third eye 
in its forehead. The tradition was that it had been the domestic 
image of Priamos, and had been brought from Troy by Sthenelos. 
The three eyes are rightly explained by Pausanias as indicative 
of the dominion of Zeus (the God) over heaven, earth (land and 
water), and the under-world.® 


A very simple process will lead us to the true signification of 
the name of this deity. Its AMolic form is Aevs, which is almost 
the same as the deus of the Latin, the affinity of which language 
to the Afolic Greek is well known.‘ Zeus (Zeds) therefore is God, 
the same as 6eds, deus, and akin to the Persian Deev or Dew, and 
the Sanscrit Dyaws. Perhaps it is also akin to dies, day (as in 
Diespiter); and hence Zeus is the Heaven, the god who gives 
light from heaven, and fertility to the earth.’ The oblique cases 
of Zeus come from Als and Zjv, or Zav, the former of which is 
manifestly equivalent to Zevs, and the latter is probably a con- 
traction of the participle (day, living. 


Tlovesdawy, Wocedav. (Neptunus.) 


This son of Kronos and Rhea became the ruler of the sea. Hie 
queen was Amphitrité, one of the daughters of Néreus and Doéris.* 


1 1. alyloxos: 2. veperryepérns: 3. xerawephs: 4. reprixndpavvos: 5. 
bWidvyos: 6. dorepornrhs: 7. pnriérns: 8. edpvora. . 

* Thue. i. 126. 3 Paus. ii. 24, 3, 4. 

* See Aristoph. Achar. 911. The Greek ¢ (i. ¢. 80) is frequently d in the 
corresponding Latin term ; thus $l(a, radix, 3(w, odor : see Miiller, Proleg. 289. 

® In Sanscrit Deev is ‘bright-shining,’ and hence ‘ heaven.’ 

* Hés. Theog. 243, 930: see also Od. v. 422; xii. 60, 97. Apollodéros (i. 
4, 4), says she was an Okeanis. Her name is apparently of the same origin as 
that of Tritén, signifying Corroder, Wearer-away: see below, chap. xvii. 
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Their children were Tritén' and Rhodé, or Rhodos, which last 
became the bride of Hélios.* A late legend said that Amphitrité 
fled the love of the god, but that he came riding on a porpoise 
(8eAqiv), and thus won her affection; and for his service he placed 
the porpoise among the stars.® 

Poseidon, like his brother Zeus, had a numerous progeny both 
by goddesses and mortals. The fleet steed Areién was the off- 
spring of the sea-god and Démétér, both having assumed the 
equine form.* According to one account the nymph Rhodos was 
his daughter by Aphrodité.® 

Tyrdé, the daughter of Salmdéneus, the wife of Krétheus, loved 
the river Enipeus, and frequented his stream; Poseidén, under 
the form of the river-god, ‘mingled in love’ with her, and she 
became the mother of Pelias and Néleus.° Iphimédeia bore him 
O’tos and Ephialtés, those gigantic babes, who in their ninth 
year attempted to scale heaven.’ As a ram, he was by Theo- 
phané, daughter of Bisaltos, the sire of the gold-fleeced ram 
which carried Phrixos to Kolchis.? The sea-nymph Thodsa bore 
him the huge Kykléps Polyphémos.® The invulnerable Kyknos, 
who was slain by Achilleus, was also the offspring of this deity :”” 
so also were Théseus, Eumolpos, and other heroes. The children 
of the gea-god were in general noted for violence an2 turbulence 
of character, indicative of the nature of their sire. This, how- 
ever, does not apply to those whom we meet with in the mytho- 
logy of Attica, where, agreeably to the character of the people, 
everything bears a mild and gentle aspect. 

Poseidén was worshipped in Arcadia under the title of Hip- 
pios." One legend of that country made him the sire of the 
steed Areién;” and another said that when Rhea brought him 
forth, she pretended to Kronos that she had been delivered of a 
foal, which she gave him to devour.” The origin of the horse 
was also ascribed to this god. According to a Thessalian legend, 
he smote arock in that country with his trident, and forth sprang 
the first horse, which was named Skyphios.* The vain people 


1 Theog. 931. ? See above, P. 51. 

* Eratosth. Catast. 31. Hygin. Poet. Astr. i. 17. * See below, chap. x. 

5 Hérophilos apud Sch. Pind. Ol. vii. 13 (24). 6 Od. xi. 235 seq. 

7 Od, xi. 305 seq. ® Hygin. 188, Ov. Met. vi. 117. 

® Od. i. 71, 10 Ov. Met. xii. 72. Sch. Theocr. xvi, 49. 

11 “Igewios, from Yrwos, a horse. Paus. viii. 10, 2; 14, 5; 25,7; 36, 2, 
37, 10. 33 See below, chap. ix 


18 Paus. viii. 8, 2. The legend added that Rhea. pat her new-born babe 
among the lambs (pves) that pastured thereabouts, whence an adjacent spring 
was named Arné. 

/  1¢ Sch, Pind. Pyth. iv. 139 (246). Probus on Geor.i. 13. Lucan, Phars 

vi, 396. Skyphios is evidently related to oxdqos and to skiff, ship. 
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of Attica affected to believe that it wus on their soil that the 
sea-god first presented the horse to mankind.’ The winged steed 
Pégasos is also the offspring of Poseidén. In the Ilias, when 
Zeus returns from Ida to Olympos, it is Poseidén that unyokes 
his horses ;* the same god is said to have given the Harpy-born 
steeds of Achilleus to Péleus;* he is joined with Zeus as the 
teacher of the art of driving the chariot; and when Menelaos 
charges Antilochos with foul play in the chariot-race, he requires 
him to clear himself by an oath to Poseidén.° 

All this indicates a close connection between the sea-god and 
the horse. The usual solution given is, that as, according to 
Hérodotos, the worship of Poseidén came from Libya to Greece, 
and as the Libyans were an agricultural, not a seafaring people, 
the agents must have been the Phenicians; but this people, we 
are assured, also brought the first horses into Greece (as the 
Spaniards did into America, and as much to the astonishment of 
the rude natives), and thus the knowledge of the horse and of 
Poseidén came together, and they were consequently associated in 
the popular mind.’ 

This, we may observe, is all merely gratuitous hypothesis. The 
absurd passion of Hérodotos for deducing the religion of Greece 
from abroad is so notorious, that few, we should suppose, would 
lay any stress on his testimony in these matters. Had a god of 
the sea been worshipped in Egypt, beyond question the historian 
would have derived Poseidén from thatcountry. Again, what can 
be more absurd than to suppose that Greece, a portion of the con- 
tinent of Europe, to the north of which dwelt the Thracians and 
Scythians, renowned in all ages for their horses,°—Upper Asia 
being, as zoologists assert, the original seat of these animals— 
should have first received them from the coast of Africa? We 
may therefore, we think, safely dismiss this hypothesis, and look 
for an explanation of the phenomenon elsewhere. 

The horse is the principal means of transport by land, as the 
ship is by sea; the one name might therefore be metaphorically 
employed for the other. Thus in Homer’ Pénelopé says, 

Why, herald, is my son gone? for no need 
Had he to mount the swift-coursed ships, which are 


For men the horses of the sea, aud pass 
O’er the great deep ; 


in Plautus” one of the characters says, “'That is to say, you have 


1 Soph. Gd. Col. 714. Serv. Geor. i. 13. * Hés. Theog. 278 seq. 
* Th. viii. 440. 4 Jl. xxiii. 277. 5 Ii, xxiii. 307. © i, xxiii. 584, 
? See Béttiger, Kunst-Myth. ii. 325 seq. ® See J7, xiii. 4 seg. 


® Od. iv. 707, -© Budens, i. 5, 10, 
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been carried on a wooden horse along the azure road;” and the 
Arabs call their camel the ship of the desert. This seems to offer 
_ a natural solution of the difficulty, the sea-god being regarded aa. 
the author of ships, the horses of the sea, and thence by an easy 
transition of the real animals.! But still when we reflect how 
widely spread was the habit of regarding the horse as in some mys- 
terious manner connected with the water,? we may hesitate to give 
our full assent to this theory. 

It is rather curious to observe the manner in which Poseidén 
and Pallas-Athéné are associated. They were worshipped to- 
gether,—he as Hippios, she as Hippia,—at Kolénos near Athens,® 
and we also find them united in the legend of Bellerophontés ;* 
they contended for the possession of Attica® and Trozen ;° in the 
former case the sea-god was forced to yield, in the latter Zeus 
decided that they should hold the dominion in common. In like 
manner Poseidén is said to have contended with Héra for Aryos,’ 
and with Hélios for Corinth ;° with Zeus for Aigina,® and with 
Dionysos for Naxos; and to have exchanged Delphi and Délos 
with Lété and Apollé for Kalaureia and Teanazon." Mythes of | 
this kind, it is evident, merely indicate a change or a combina- 
tion of the worship of the deities who are the subjects of them, 
in the places where the scenes of the supposed contests are 
laid.” 

Beside his residence on Olympos, Poseidén had a splendid palace 
beneath the sea at Aigez.* Homer gives a noble description of 
his passage from it on his way to Troy, his chariot-wheels but 
touching the watery plain, and the monsters of the deep gamboling 
around their king. His most celebrated temples were at the 
Corinthian isthmus, Onchéstos,“ Heliké,” Troezén, and the pro- 
montories of Sunion, Tenaron, Gersstos, and other headlands." 

Poseidén is represented, like Zeus, of a serene and majestic 
aspect; his form is strong and muscular. He usually bears in 


1 See in Volcker (Myth. der Jap. 133 seq.) an excellent discussion of this 
subject, 

? In the Zales and Popular Fictions, 79 seq. will be found some instances ; 
see also Fairy Mythology, passim. 


3 Paus. i, 30, 4. * See Part II. chap. vi. Bellerophontes. 
® See Part. II. ch. v. Cecrops. © Paus. ii. 30, 5. 

7 Id. ii, 15, 5. ® Id. ii, 1, 6. 

® Plut. Symp. ix. 6. 10 Plut. 2. ¢, 


! Paus, ii, 33, 2. Strab. viii. 6, 14, p. 374. It was Hélios, not Apolld, 
that was the possessor of Tenaron, Hom. Hymn to Apolld, 411. 


13 See Miiller, Aginetica, 26 seq. 8 7]. xiii. 21. Od. v. 381, 


4 Hom. Hymn to Apolld, 230, 18 7], viii, 203 ; xx. 404, 
 Apoll. Rh. iii. 1240 seg. © hie ad 
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his hand the trident, the three-pronged symbol of his power: the 
porpoise and other marine objects accompany his images. 

The poetic epithets of Poseidén are,11. Harth-holding ; 2. Harth- 
shaking ; 3. Dark-haired ; 4. Wide-ruling ; 5. Loud-sounding ; &c. 


In Poseidén we may discern the original god of water in general, 
of springs and rivers as well asof the sea. The legends respecting 
him (his amour with Démétér, the earth, for instance), are on this 
supposition easy of explanation. The simple Doric form of his 
name, Ioridas, shows its true origin to be from the root 10Q, 
and that it is of the same family with méros, rdvros, rorapds, all 
relating to water and fluidity.” 


’Ais, ’Aidns, "Aidwvets, "A 8ns, Wrotrav. (Orcus, Dis.) 


Hadés, the brother of Zeus and Poseidén, was lord of the sub- 
terrane region, the abode of the dead. He is described as being 
inexorable and deaf to supplication,—for from his realms there is 
no return,—and an object of aversion and hatred both to gods and 
men.’ All the latter were sure to be sooner or later collected into 
his kingdom. His name appears to denote invisibility,‘ signifi- 
catory of the nature of the realm over which he ruled. Ata later 
period he received the appellation of Plutén,® as mines within the 
earth are the producers of the precious metals. This notion, 
Voss® thinks (but, as is too often the case, on insufficient evidence *), 
begun to prevail when the Greeks first visited Spain, the country 
most abundant in gold. 

The adventures of this god were few, for the gloomy nature of 
himself and his realm did not offer much field for such legends of 
the gods as Grecian fancy delighted in; yet he too had his love- 
adventures. The tale of his carrying off Persephoné (which we 
shall relate at length in the sequel) is one of the most celebrated 


1 1, yaufoxos: 2. évvoclxOwy, évvoclyaos: 3. xvavoxalrns: 4. edpundédwy, 
edpuxpelwy, ebpuoberhs: 5. Bapvopdpayos, Baptdouros, Baptxrumos, éplerumos. 

* See Miiller, Proleg. 289. 

* Jl. ix. 158, 159. 

* From a and efdw, to see. The names of the gods, however, are rarely 
compounds. 

5 TlAovros, wealth. 

© Myth. Br. ii. 175. Heyne (on Apollod. p.780) is of opinion that it was 
first given in the Mysteries. It is employed occasionally by the Attic 
dramatists (Soph. Antig. 1200. Eur. Alc. 360. Aristoph. Frogs, passim), 
and became the prevalent one in later times, when Hadés came to signify a 
place rather than a person. It was very rarely used by the Latin writers. 

7 Surely the Greeks knew the gold-mines of Thrace, and the silver-mines of 
Attica before those of Spain. 
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in antiquity. “He loved, we are told,’ and carried off to Erebos the 
O’keanis Leuké; and when she died, he caused a tree, named from 
-her (Aevxn, white poplar) to spring up in the Bi'lysian Plain. 
Another of his loves was the nymph Mentha, whom Persephoné 
out of jealousy turned into the plant which bears her name.* 
Hadés, Homer tells us,® was once wounded in the shoulder by 
the arrows of Héraklés; but from the ambiguity of the phrase 
used by the poet (év mvAq) it is difficult to determine the scene of 
the conflict. Some say it was at the gate of the nether world, 
when the hero was sent to drag the dog of Hadés to the realms of 
day ;‘ others that it was in Pylos, where the god was aiding his 
worshippers against the son of Zeus.° 
The region over which Hadés presides is represented in the Ilias 
and in the Theogony ° ag being within the earth: in the Odyssey’ 
it is placed in the dark region beyond the stream of Ocean. Its 
name is Erebos ;*° the poets everywhere describe it as dreary, dark, 
and cheerless. The dead, without distinction of good or evil, age 
.or rank, wander about there, conversing of their former state on 
earth : they are unhappy, and they feel their wretched state acutely. 
Achilleus, the son of a goddess, declares to Odysseus that he would 
rather be a day-labourer to the poorest cultivator on earth than a 
king in those regions. They have no strength or power of mind 
or body.’ Some few, enemies of the gods, such as Sisyphos, Tityos, 
Tantalos, are punished for their crimes, but not apart from the 


1 Servius on Virg. Buc. vii. 61. 

? Strab. viii. 3, 14, p. 344. Sch. Nicand. Alex. 374. Oppian. Hal. iii, 486. 
Ov. Met. x. 728. 

* Tl. v. 395 seq. 

* Sch. 77. v. 395, 397. Sch. Od. x1. 605. Eudocia, 207. The other autho- 
rities are collected by Heywe in his note on //. v. 397. Voss translates in 
this sense. 

5 Apollod. ii. 7,3. Paus. vi. 25, 2. Seneca, Herc. Furens, 560 seq. : see 
Pind. (J. ix. 33 (50), with the Scholia. Heyne, Miller, and Buttmann are in 
favour of this sense of the phrase. 

6 Ji. iii. 278; ix. 568 seq. ; xx. 61 seq.; xxiii. 100. Theog. 455, 767. Such 
was also the site of the Hebrew Sheol : see Numb. xvi. 30 seg. ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 13. 

7 Od. x. 508 seg. ; xi. 1 seg. ; 635 seq.; xii. 81. The poet terms the place 
whence the dead come to Odysseus dduoy and Sdéuouvs ’Aidao. He may there- 
fore have regarded Erebos as a huge mansion or town in the land beyond the 
Ocean: comp. Ov. Met. iv. 432 seq. 

* It is well known that Hadés became afterwards synonymous with Erebos : 
see Appendix G. Heyne (on Ji. viii. 368) makes a strange mistake in saying 
that Erebos lay between the Earth and Hadés, beneath which was Tartaros. 
Passow (v. &peBos) adopts this notion, and adds that Erebos was but a 
passage to Hadés, from which, he says, it is expressly distinguished in J?, viii. 
868 (as person and place certainly). It is plain that neither of these writers 
had correct ideas on this subject. ® Od. xi. 393. 
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eat of the dead.’ Nothing can be more gloomy and comfortless 
han the whole aspect of the realm of Hadés as pictured in the 
Ddyssey. It is in fact surprising that men who had such a dreary 
srospect before them should not have been more attached to life, 
und more averse from war and everything that might abridge its 
oeriod, than the ancient Greeks were.’ 

In process of time, when communication with Egypt and 
Asia had enlarged the sphere of the ideas of the Greeks, the 
nether-world underwent a considerable change. It was now 
livided into two separate regions: Tartaros, which in the time 
of Homer and Hésiod was thought to lie far beneath it, and to 
pe the prison of the Titans, became one of these regions, and 
she place of punishment for wicked men; and the Elysian Plain, 
which lay on the shore of the stream of Ocean, the retreat of the 
shildren and relatives of the king of the gods, was moved down 
thither to form the place of reward for good men. A stream 
sncompassed the domains of Hadés,? over which the dead, on 
paying their passage-money (vadAvv), were ferried by Charén;‘ 
the three-headed dog Kerberos guarded the entrance;*® and 
the three judges, Minds, Adakos, and Rhadamanthys, allotted his 
place of bliss or of pain to each of the dead who was brought 
before their tribunal. The river of Oblivion (6 ris AnéOns 


} The genuineness of the passage (Od. xi. 564626) in which these person- 
ages are mentioned was doubted of by Aristarchos. Notwithstanding the 
arguments of Payne Knight (Proleg. § xix.) in defence of it, we incline to the 
opinion of the Alexandrian critic. 

2 See Plato, Rep. iii. 386, b. Voss, Anti-Symbd. i. 203, 204. The ancient 
Hebrews seem also to have had gloomy ideas of Sheol, their under-world (see 
Hezexiah’s song, Js, xxxviii. 10 seqg.); the Celtic and Germanic tribes the 
contrary. 

’ The river which was to be passed is mentioned, J7. xxiii. 73. It would 
seem to be the Styx: see 1. viii. 369. 

* See Pind. Fr. Incert.4, schy]l. Seven ag. Thebes, 856 seg. -Agam. 1557. 
Eur, Alc, 361, 439. Aristoph, Plut. 278. Frogs, 183. Lys. 606. The 
earliest mention vf Chardn in Grecian poetry seems to have been in the ancient 
poem of the Minyas, quoted by Pausanias, x. 28. 

5 Apollod. ii. 5,12. Homer (J/. viii. 368) mentions the dog of Hadés. 
Hésiod (Theog. 311) names him Kerberos, and gives him fifty heads. See alsa 
Theog. 769 seq. Others gave him one hundred heads. Pind. Fr, Jncert. 27. 
Hor. Carm. ii. 18, 34. 

* This is probably founded on the passage in the Odyssey (xi. 568) where 
the hero says he saw Minds judging in Erebos, but he only judged there as 
O'rf6n hunted, ¢. ¢. pursued his occupation as when on earth. According to 
the fine mythe im Plat6 (Gorgias, 523), Hakos and Rhadamanthys sit at the 
point in the mead (rpid8y) where the path branches off to the Isles of the 
Blest and to Tartaros (see Verg. din. vi. 540); the former judges the deaa 
from Europe, the latter those from Asia (above, p. 30). If any case proves too 
difficult for them, it 1s reserved for the decision of Minos. 
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rrorayos)' was added to those of Homer’s trans-Oceanic region,’ 
of whose waters the dead were led to drink previous to their 
returning to animate other bodies on earth.’ In the sixth book 
of Vergil’s Aineis will be found the richest and fullest description 
of the new-modified under-world, and for those who love to trace 
the progress and change of ideas, it will not be an uninteresting em- 
ployment to compare it with that in the eleventh book of Homer's 
Odyssey. The poet Claudian* too has, with his usual elegance, 
drawn a luxuriant description of the blissful scenes which the under- 
world would present, to console and reconcile its future mistress. 
In reading the ‘ portentous lies’ (as they have well been termed) ® 
of the Egyptian priests on this subject, one is at a loss which most 
to admire, their audacity, or the credulity of the Greeks. For the 
former asserted, and the latter believed, that Orpheus and Homer 
had both learned wisdom on the banks of the Nile; and that the 
Erebos of Greece, and all its parts, personages and usages, were but 
transcripts of the mode of burial in Egypt. Here the corpse was, 
on payment of an obelos, conveyed by a ferryman (named Charén 
in the language of Egypt) over the Acherusian lake, after it had 
received its sentence from the judges appointed for that purpose. 
O’keanos was but the Egyptian name of the Nile; the Gates of the 
Sun were merely those of Heliopolis; and Hermés, the conductor 
of souls,® was familiar to the Egyptians; and thus they uppro- 
priated all the mythic ideas of Greece. It may give some idea of 
their hardihood, to observe that they affirmed, on the authority of 
their sacred books and temple-archives, that Orpheus, Muszos, 
Melampus and Dedalos—not one of whom probably ever existed 
—had all visited Egypt.’ But enough of such mendacity; we 
should not have noticed it, were it not that the fashion of tracing 
the religion and inatitutions of Greece to Egypt is not yet extinct. 
Before we quit Aidén2us and his realms, we must call attention 
to the circumstance of a large portion of the human race agreeing 


1 Fluvius, amnis, flumen Letheus-um, Verg. 4n. vi. 705, 714,749. Letheus 
is in these places and in Geor. i. 78, iv. 545, simply the Greek adj. An@aios, 
obliviosus. By taking in like manner Acteus in Buc. ii. 24, as a common adj, 
&xratos, we have succeeded in giving an easy and natural sense to that 
passage. We may here aid that as jAvoios is an adj., campum is to be 
understood with Hiysium in An, vi. 744. 

8 These were Acher6én, Pyriphlegethén, and Kokytos, Od. x. 513, 514. 

* Verg. Zn. ut supra. It is not known how or when the doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis came into Greece. We first meet with it in Pindar, O/. ii. 68 
(123). Fr. Thrén. 4. 

¢ Rapt. Pros. ii, 282 seg.: see also Sil. Ital. xiii. 550 seg. and Tibull. i. 3, 
BO 207. 

® Lobeck, Agiaoph. 811. © See Od. xxiv. 1 seq. * Diodér. i. 92, 98. 
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to place the abode of departed souls either beneath the earth, or 
in the remote regions of the West. The former notion, it is pro- 
bable, owes its origin to the simple circumstance of the mortal 
remains of man being deposited by most nations in the bosom of 
the earth; and the habits of thinking and speaking which thence 
arose, led to the notion of the soul also being placed in a region 
within the earth. The calmness and stillness of evening suc- 
ceeding the toils of the day, the majesty of the sun sinking as it 
were to rest amid the glories of the western sky, exert a powerful 
influence over the human mind, and lead us almost insensibly to 
picture the West as a region of bliss and tranquillity. The idea of 
its being the abode of the departed good, where in calm islands 
they dwelt ‘from every ill remote,’ was therefore an obvious one.’ 
Finally, the analogy of the conclusion of the day and the setting 
of the sun with the close of life, may have led the Greeks,? or it 
may be the Phoenicians or Egyptians,’ to place the dwelling of the 
dead in general in the dark land on the western shore of Ocean. 

Hadés, we are told by Homer, possessed a helmet which rendered 
its wearer invisible: it was forged for him by Héphestos, the later 
writers say, in the time of the war against the Titans. Pallas- 
Athéné, when aiding Diomédés, wore it to conceal her from Arés.*‘ 
When Perseus went on his expedition against the Gorgons, the 
helm of invisibility covered his brows.° This helmet of Hades will 
find its parallel in tales both of the East and the West, now 
consigned to the nursery. 

By artists, the god of the nether-world was represented similar 
to his brothers, but he was distinguished from them by his gloomy 
and rigid mien. He usually bears a two-pronged fork in his 
hand. 

The poets called Hadés,® 1. Subterranean Zeus;’ 2. People- 


? Some tribes of the North American Indians place the happy hunting- 
grounds of the departed far away beyond a stream in the West. The ideas of 
the Greenlanders, aud of some of the tribes of South America are similar: see 
Volcker, Hom. Geog. 142. Even the rude aborigines of Australia are said to 
regard the West as the abode of the departed. 

* This notion seems almost peculiar to the Odyssey ; the only allusion to it 
that we have met with elsewhere is in Sophoklés (@#d. Tyr. 176), where Hadés 
is called ‘the western god’ (axray mpds égrépov Oeov). 

® See Part II. ch. xii. * It. v. 845. § Apollod. i. 6, 2. 

S 1. Zebs naraxOdvios: 2. ayerlAaos: 3. wodvdéyuwv, wodvdéxtns: 4. we- 
Aaprns: 5. &yéAacros: 6. kAuTémwAos: 7. ddduacros (fortis tanquam Orcus, 
Petron. 62): 8. %pOtuos : 9. oruyepds: 10. Kpuepds. 

” We agiee with Heyne and Payne Knight in regarding the line of the Ilias 
(ix. 457) where this epithet occurs as spurious. It is contrary to the anabogy 
of the whole poem. We however doubt of the genuineness of much of thu 
ainth book. 
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collecting; 3. Much-receiving; 4. Gate-heeping; 5. Laughterless 
6. Horse-renowned; 7. Invincible; 8. Strong; 9. Hateful; 
Cold; &c. 

At Hermioné in Argolis Hadés was worshipped under the name 
of Illustrious (xAvpuevos),' and Persephoné under that of Subierrane 
(yOovia), The former would seem to have been placatory, like 
Eumenides that of the Erinnyes. 

The epithet People-collecting, or driving, seems to refer to an 
office of Hadés, which was afterwards transferred to Hermés. In 
the original conception of the god of the under-world, he wis 
probably supposed to be himself the agent in removing from the 
realms of day those who were to be his subjects. Pindar speaks of 
the staff of Hadés, with which he drives down (xardye) the dead 
along the hollow way to Erebos.? It is in fact not an improbable 
supposition that Hadés, like the Latin Orcus, may have been 
originally identical with Death. His name, we may remark, often 
has that signification in the Attic dramatists.’ 

In the Alkéstis of Euripidés we meet with the first mention of 
a very remarkable notion of the Greeks. The dead seem to have 
been regarded in the light of victims offered to Hadés;* and as it 
was the custom in commencing a sacrifice to pluck some hairs from 
the forehead of the victim and burn them on the altar, so Death is 
* here represented as coming to cut off a lock of the hair of Alkéstis.* 
Of this rite, however, no other mention is, we believe, to be found 
in Grecian literature. If we may trust to the Latin poets,‘ the 
duty of performing it belonged to Persephoné, a view which seems 
to contradict all analogy. 


1 Paus. ii. 35, 9,10. Ov. Fast. vi. 757. 


Adparpa uéAww xépay Te KAuuevoio kAoxXov MeAiBoray. 
Lasos of Hermioné, Hymn to Démeéter (Athén. x. 455; xiv. 624). 


Ti x8orly pvorind Ahunrpi re nal Meprepdvy kai KAuyévy 7d Sepa. 
Philikos of Kerkyra (Héphestion, ch. ix.). 

? Ol. ix. 33 (50) seg. Compare Simonidés Fr. iv. 14. In the Sanscrit poem 
named Savitri. i, Yama, the Hindu Hadés, comes himself to take away the soul 
of a dying prince: see Bopp, Diluvium, etc. The modern Greeks assign this 
office to Xdpos, ¢. e. Xdpwy, who rides on a horse with the young people up be- 
fore him, the aged behind him, and the children with him on the saddle.— 
Grimm, Deut. Mythol. p. 804. 

* See Asch. Agam. 667. Soph. @d. Col. 1440. Eur. Alc. 13, 268, 843. 
Hip. 1047, 1366. Jph. Taur. 486. 

‘ “ Victima nil miserantis Orci.’—Hor. Carm. ii. 8, 24. 

5 ov. 74 seg. It is worthy of notice that Macrobius, when speaking of this 
drama (Sat. v. 19), renders @dvaros by Orcus. 

© Verg. din. iv. 698 seg. Hor. Carm. i. 28, 19, 20 Stat. Side. ii. 1, 147, 
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‘loria, ‘Eoria. (Vesta.) 


An idea of the sanctity of the domestic hearth (écria), the 
point of assembly of the family, and the symbol of the social 
union, gave the Greeks occasion to fancy it to be under the 
guardianship of a peculiar deity, whom they named from it, 
Hestia. This goddess does not appear in the poems of Homer. 
though he had abundant opportunities of noticing her. By Hesiod’ 
she is said to have been the daughter of Kronos and Rhea. 

The hymn to Aphrodité relates that Hestia, Artemis, and Athéna 
were the only goddesses who escaped the power of the queen of 
love. When wooed by Poseidén and Apollé, Hestia, placing 
her hand on the head of Zeus, vowed perpetual virginity. Zeus, 
in place of marriage, gave her to sit in the middle of the 
house ‘receiving fat,’ and to be honoured in all the temples 
of the gods. 

In the Prytancion of every Grecian city stood the hearth, on 
which the sacred fire flamed, and where the offerings were made 
to Hestia.?_ In that of Athens there was a statue of the goddess.® 
The name Hestia evidently comes from the root STA, and indicates 
the fixed steady position of the hearth in the centre of the room 
where the family assembled. 


Caarrer VII. 
HERA :—ARES, HEPH ASTOS, HEBE, 


“Hon, “Hpa. (Juno.) 


In Homer this goddess is one of the children of Kronos and 
Rhea, and wife and sister to Zeus.* When the latter placed his 
sire in Tartaros, Rhea committed Héra to the care of O’keanos 
and Téthys, by whom she was carefully nurtured in their grotto. 
palace.© She and Zeus had however previously ‘mingled in love 

unknown to their parents.® Hésiod, who gives her the same 
parents, says that she was the last spouse of Zeus.’ According 
to the Argive legend,* Zeus, who had long secretly loved his 
sister, watched one day when she was out walking alone near 
Mount Thronax, and raising a great storm of wind and rain fled 
shivering and trembling, under the form of a cuckoo, to seek 
! Theog. 454. * Pind. Nem. xi. 1 seq. * Paus. i. 18, 3 


* Tl, iv. 59. 5 Tl, xiv. 202 seq. ® Ji, xiv. 295, 
? Theog. 921. ® Sch. Theocr. xv. 64, from Aristotle. Paus, ii. 1/, 4 
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shelter on the knees of the unsuspecting maiden. She covered. 
the poor bird, as she thought him, with her mantle, and Zeus 
thes resuming his proper form accomplished his wishes. But 
when she had implored him in the name of her mother to spare 
her, he gave her a solemn promise to make her his wife,—a 
promise which he faithfully performed. Henceforth the hill 
Thronax was named Kokkygion, i.e. Cuckoo- Hill. 

In the Dias (for she does not appear in the Odyssey) Hera, as 
the queen of Zeus, shares in his honours. The god is represented 
as a little in awe of her tongue, yet daunting her by his menaces. 
On one occasion he reminds her how once, when she had raised 
a storm, which drove his son Héraklés out of his course at sea, he 
tied her hands together and suspended her with anvils at her feet 
between heaven and earth ;! and when her son Héphestos woul 
aid her, he flung him down from Olympos.? In this poem th. 
goddess appears dwelling in peace and harmony with Lété, Dfoné, 
Themis and their children: later poets speak much of the per- 
secution which Lété underwent from the enmity of Héra, who 
also, as shall hereafter be related, made 16, Semelé, Alkméné and 
other women, pay dear for their intrigues with the Olympian 
king. 

The children of Zeus and Héra were Arés, Hébé, Eileithyia or 
the Hileithyiz, to which some added the Charites or Graces.® 
Héphestos was the progeny of Héra without a sire; she was also 
said to have given origin to the monster Typhaén.* 

In the mythic cycles of Dionysos and Héraklés Héra acts a 
prominent part as the persecutor of the heroes, who were the 
offspring of Zeus by mortal mothers. In hke manner, as the 
goddess of Argos, she is active in the cause of the Achans in the 
war of ‘Troy divine.’ In the Argonautic cycle she was the pro- 
tecting deity of the adventurous Iasén. There is, in fact, none 
of the Olympian deities more decidedly Grecian in feeling and 

character than this goddess. 
‘ The chief seats of the worship of Héra were Argos, Samos, and 
| Platz. She was also honoured at Sparta, Corinth, Kerkyra, 
and other places. The victims offered to her were kine, ewe- 
lambs and sows. The willow, the pomegranate, the dittany, the 
lily, were her sacred plants. Among birds, the cuckoo, and 
afterwards the gaudy stately peacock, were appropriated to the 
Olympian queen. 

According to the legend the goddess herself formed this last 


1 Tl, xv. 18 seq * Ji. i. 590 seg. compared with xv. 29, 
§ Coluth, Raps. Hel. 88,173. ‘* Hom. Hymn to Apollé, 305 seg. 
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bird from the many-eyed Argos, whom she had set as keeper over 
the transformed I6. Moschos! (in whom we first meet with this 
legend), when describing the basket which Eurdépé had in her 
hand when, as she was gathering flowers, she was carried off by 
Zeus, says, 

Around, beneath the curved basket’s rim 

Was Hermés formed, and near to him lay stretched 

Argos, with ever-sleepless eyes supplied ; 

Out of whose purple blood was rising up 

A bird, whose wings with many colours glowed ; 

Spreading his tail, like a swift-sailing ship, 

The golden basket’s edge he covered o’er. 


Ovid? says that Héra planted the eyes of Argos in the tail of 
her favourite bird: and Nonnos?® asserts that Argos himself was 
turned into this bird. 

The peacock (raws), we must observe, was unknown in the days 
of Homer, when, as we have already shown, the gods had not as 
yet any favourite animals. It is an Indian bird, and was accord- 
ing to Theophrastos introduced into Greece from the East.‘ 
Peafowl were first brought to Samos, where they were kept at 
the temple of Héra; and gradually the legend was spread that 
Samos was their native place, and that they were the favourite 
birds of its goddess. The comic poet Antiphanés, a contemporary 
of Sékratés, says,® 

’Tis said the phoenixes are all born in 
The City of the Sun; at Athens, owls; 
Excellent pigeons Kypros hath; and Héra 


Of Samos owns, they say, the golden breed 
Of birds, the fair-form’d much-admired peafowl. 


Whole flocks of them were fed in the sacred grove of the goddess. 
They were gradually but slowly spread through Greece. The 
Roman poet Ovid yokes them to the chariot of Héra: 


The sea-gods granted: in her easy car, 
By painted peabirds drawn, Saturnia moves 
Through the clear air. ° 


We have not met with any Greek authority on this subject, and 
suspect that he had none but that of his own rich imagination. 


1 Jay. ii. 55 seq. % Met. i. 722. * Dionys. xii. 72. 

* Its Arabic and Persian name at the present day is Tavis, similar to the 
Greek rads, properly raF@s, whence the Latin pavo. It is called sikhi in 
Sanscrit, and is supposed to be the Hebrew tukee (‘3N, 1 Kings, x. 22), which, 


however, may have been the parrot, whose name im Persian is taftee. 
5 Athén xiv. 655, * Ov. Met. ii, 531. 
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Few passages in the Dias are more celebrated than the follow: 
ing picture of the love-union of Zeus and Héra on the summit of 
Ida :* 


He said ; and in his arms Kronidn seized 

His spouse. Beneath them bounteous earth sent up 
Fresh-growing grass : there dewy lotus rose, 

Crocus and hyacinth, both thick and soft, 

Which raised them from the ground. On this they lay, 
And o’er them spread a golden cloud and fair, 

And glittering drops of dew fell all around. 


This is, we think justly, regarded as a sportive adaptation by 
the epic poet of an ancient physical mythe of the union of Zeus 
and Héra (heaven and earth, as we shall presently show) in 
spring-time producing vegetation. It is in effect the Sacred 
Marriage (iepss yduos) of these deities, which, as we will now 
proceed to explain, was represented in those places where Héra 
was principally worshipped. 

We have above related the Argive legend in which the cuckoo, 
the herald of the spring, appears as the agent in the loves of the 
two deities. There was a fount at Nauplia near Argos named 
Kanathos, by bathing in which Héra, the legend said, renewed 
each year her virginity.?, In the temple of this goddess near 
Mykénz (in which stood her statue, the far-famed labour of 
Polykleitos) was shewn her bed ;* a stream called Asterién ran by 
the temple, and on its banks grew the plant of the same name, 
which was used for weaving the (bridal ?) coronals of the goddess.‘ 
The garland of Héra was termed mvAeév by the Spartans, and 
was formed of the plant named Kyperos, and of the Helichrysos, 
which is of the same genus with the Asterién.5 At Argos there 
was a temple of Héra Antheia (Flowery).® In all these usages 
and circumstances the idea of the marriage of Héra, and its being 
the cause of the spring of plants, may, we think, be discerned. 

The tradition of Stymphalos in Arkadia was,’ that Héra had 
been brought up there by Temenos, who raised three temples to 
her, under the names of Virgin, Married (redcia), and Widow; the 
first while she was a maid, the second when she married Zeus, 
the third when she separated from him. The real cause of these 
names will however appear from a comparison of this legend 
with the one just given, and with those which are to follow. 

At Samos the temple of Héra stood on the banks of the Im- 
brasos, and within its precincts was shown a willow (Avyos), be- 
neath whose shade, according to the temple legend, the goddesa 


1 N. xiv. 345, 2 Paus, ii. 38, 2. 3 Id. ii. 17, 3, 
“Id.ii17,2. © Aleman, Fr. 29, © Paus, ii, 22,1, 7 Id. viii, 22, 2, 
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was born.! Another name of the Imbrasus was said to be Par- 
thenios.* Every year an ancient wooden image (Spéras) of Héra 
disappeared from the temple: it was then diligently sought for, 
and was always found on the sea-shore bound to a willow, whose 
longest branches were drawn down so as to envelope it. The 
priestess then loosed it; it was washed ; a kind of cakes were set 
before it, and it was brought back to the temple.* In this 
ceremony also may be discerned a reference to the marriage of 
Héra. The disappearance of the image looks like the carrying 
away of the betrothed maiden; the willow bed, for such it ap- 
parently is, refers perhaps to the chastity of the goddess, the 
willow being regarded as a great promoter of this virtue;‘ she is 
bound toit probably to prevent her flight from Zeus. The cakes 
may have had some analogy with the confarreatio of the Romans,® 
_ or our own usage of bride cakes. In the temple there was a 
statue of the goddess in the bridal-dress,® and a new bridal-robe 
was woven for it every year.’ 

Like most of the usages and ceremonies of Greece, this Samian 
custom was pragmatised. The temple, it was said, had been built 
by the Leleges and the Nymphs: Admété, daughter of Eurystheus, 
fled thither from Argos; the goddess appeared in a vision to her, 
and she became priestess of the temple. Some Tyrrhénian pirates, 
at the instigation of the Argives, stole the image, in order to draw 
down the vengeance of the people on Admété. Butlo! their ship 
became motionless when the sacred image was brought on board. 
In terror the pirates carried it back to the shore, and made an 
offering of cakes to appease it. They then departed, and next 
day the rude ignorant people of the isle, in their search after it, 
finding it on the sea-shore, thought it had run away of itself, and 
bound it to a willow to prevent its doing so again. Admété then 
loosed it and restored it to its place in the temple, and hence, it 
was said, arose the annual ceremony. 

In the name Admété, it will be observed, we have again a 
reference to the chastity of the goddess. The making her an 
Argive, and daughter of Eurystheus, appears also to intimate 


1 Paus. vii. 4, 4. 

2 Strab. x. 2, 17, p. 457. Sch. Apoll. Rh. i. 187. Arca rd dneT wapOdvoy 
ovoay rerpdpOat trhy"Hpav. The island itse!f was thence named Parthenia. 
Id, #b., Kallim. iv. 49. Another of its names was Anthemis or Anthemus 
(Florery), Strab, ut sup. 

3 Ménodotos ap. Athén, xv. p. 672. 4 Plin. Nat. Hist. xxiv. 9, 

5 “ Noveque nupte farreum preferebant.”—Plin. Nat. Hist. xviii. 3. 

* “ Nubentis habitu.”—Varro. 

7 In Elis it was woven every fifth year. Baus. v. 16, 2, 

® Athén. ut sup. 
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that the worship of Héra came to Samos from Argos, and that it 
belonged to the ante-Dédrian period. 

In Bedtia the popular mythe had taken a somewhat different 
view of the character of Héra, and she appears as the jealous wife, 
such as she is represented in the Ilias. 

Héra, the legend said, offended for some cause or another with 
Zeus, renounced his bed and society. The god in perplexity sought 
advice from the autochthon Alalkomenos, and by his counsel gave 
out that he was going to marry another ; and cutting down a hand- 
some tree, they shaped it into the form of a woman, naming it 
Dedala, and arrayed it in the bridal habit. The bridal hymn was 
sung, the nymphs of the Tritén furnished the bath, Beedtia gave 
pipes and dances, and the pretended bride was placed on a car 
drawn by kine. When this reached the ears of Héra she could not 
contain herself, but coming down in a rage from Kithzrén, followed 
by the women of Plates, she rushed to the car, seized the sup- 
posed bride, and tore off her dress. Then discovering the cheat, she 
became reconciled to her lord, and with joy and laughter took her- 
self the place of the bride, and committed the image to the flames.! 

This legend was invented to explain the origin of a national 
festival of Bodtia named the Dedala. Of this there were two 
kinds, the Small, celebrated every seven, the Great, every sixty 
years. According to Pausanias, there was a wood near Alalko- 
menz where grew the finest oaks in Badtia, to which the Platwans 
repaired, and setting some dressed meat before it, and watching 
the ravens, marked which of them took the meat, and on what 
tree he sat. They then cut down that tree and made an image 
from it. It is probable that the other cities of Bodtia did the 
same; and this was called the Little Dedala. When the time of 
the Great Dwdala came, there were fourteen images ready (one 
for each of the cities of Boedtia), with which they repaired to the 
banks of the Asdédpos. Each image was placed on a car, and a 
bride-maid (vyuppevrpia) set beside it. The procession then moved 
on, each car taking its place by lot, and ascended to the summit 
of Kithwrén, where an altar of wood stood ready prepared; a bull 
was there sacrificed to Zeus, and a cow to Héra; and other victims, 
with wine and perfumes, were cast on the altar, as also were the 
images, and the whole was set on fire, and a flame thus raised was 
visible to a great distance.” 

From the very confused account of this festival which has been 
transmitted to us, it is a matter of much difficulty to ascertain its 
real character. It seems most probable, however, that it was 


1 Plut, Fr, ix. 6, Paus. ix. 3. ® Paus. ut supra. 
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designed to form an astronomic cycle, and to serve as a calendar 
of time, and also to operate asa bond of union among the Bodtian 
states. For our present purpose it is sufficient to remark the 
union expressed in it of Zeus and Héra, and the sacrifice of the 
bull and cow to these deities. 

There was another legend of Zeus and Héra, of which Kith»- 
rén was also the scene. The maiden Héra, it said, was reared in 
Eubea; but Zeus stole her away, and Kitherdn gave him a shady 
cavern to conceal her in. When her nurse Makris came in quest 
of her charge and wanted to search the cavern, Kitherén would 
not permit her, saying that Zeus was abiding there with Lét0. 
The nurse then went away, and Héra in consequence of this as- 
sociated Lété with herself in her temple and altar under the title 
Of-the-Recess (uvyxia).} 

Here again we meet with the Sacred Marriage performed in 
secret, as at Argos. In Eubea, Héra was called Virgin (map- 
Gevos);? and a place there sacred to her was named Parthenion. 
Makris (which we find personified in the legend) was a name of 
that island. 

The marriage of Zeus and Héra was viewed as the pattern of 
those of mankind, and the goddess was held to preside over the 
nuptial league. Hence she was named the Yoker ({vyia), the 
Consecrator (redela), the Marriage-goddegs (yapnAtos). 

As we have already hinted, we are inclined to assent to the 
opinion of those who view in Zeus the heaven, and in Héra the 
earth, and regard this holy marriage so continually renewed, and 
of which the memory was kept up in so many places, as that of 
heaven and earth in the spring of each returning year, when the 
showers descend, and foliage, herbage, and flowers cover the face 
of nature. As the earth exhibits no symptoms of becoming 
effete, but brings forth her progeny with undiminished vigour in 
each succeeding year, the early sages of Greece devised the mythe 
of the perpetually renewed virginity of the goddess. The 
physical union of earth and heaven is, we think, plainly dis- 

1 Plut. Fr. ix. 3. 2 EKustath. Ji, ii. p. 286. 

® See Welcker in Schwenk. 267 seq. A German poet of the 17th century 
says prettily of May -— 

Dieser Monat ist ein Kuss 
Das der Himmel gibt der Erde, 


Dass sie jetzo eine Braut, 
Kinftig eine Mutter werde. 


Empedoklés (ap. Athenag. Leg. 18) termed Héra (earth) gepéoBios, and 
Nennos (viii, 168) names her rauuhrwp. 

* “Tellurem, que divinam et #ternam juventam sortita communis 
eionium parens dicta sit.”—Colum. i. pr. 
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- cernible in the beautiful passage of Homer above noticed. It is 
given without any disguise by Euripidés;* in whose time the 
deities of the popular creed were generally regarded as personi- 
fications of physical objects and powers; and he has been imitated 
by the Latin Epicurean poets Lucretius* and Vergil.® It may 
finally be observed that in the mythology of Scandinavia, Odin, 
the god of heaven, is married to Frigga, the goddess of the vernal 
flowering earth. 

The consecration of the cow to Héra is also to be considered as 
a proof of her being regarded as the earth ; for in the religion of 
the ancient Germans (which was akin to that of the Greeks) the 
cow was assigned to the service of the goddess Hertha, or Earth.‘ 
In India this animal is a symbol of the earth and of Lakshmi or 
Srees, the goddess who blesses it with abundance ;° in Egypt it 
was sacred to Isis, whom Hérodotos identifies with the Démétér 
of Greece.6 At Argos the chariot in which the priestess of Héra 
rode was drawn by oxen,’ so too were the cars in the procession 
of the Dedala, where a cow also was the victim. It has likewise 
been supposed, not without reason, that the ancient epithet of 
the goddess, Ox-eyed or Cow-eyed (Boams), refers to this connec- 
tion between her and that animal.® 

Héra was represented by Polykleitos seated on a throne, 
holding in one hand a pomegranate, the emblem of fecundity; 
in the other a sceptre, with a cuckoo on its summit.’ Her air is 
dignified and matronly, her forehead broad, her eyes large, and 
her arms finely formed; she is dressed in a tunic and mantle. 

By Homer and Hésiod Héra is styled, 1. Ou-eyed; 2. White- 
armed ; 3. Gold-seated ; 4. Gold-shod ; 5. Majestic. 


a Tata peylorn ad Aids alhp:* 
6 ev dvOpmrwy wal Oedy yeverwp, 
% & sypoBdrous oraydvas vorflous 
wapadetapevn there: Ovarovs 
tlerec 3¢ Bopdy PvAd Te Onpwy* 
80ev obk ddlnws. 
Khrnp wdyrwy vevdusora.—Fr. Chrys.: see also Esch. Fr, 38. 


* De Rer. Nat. i. 251 seq.; ii. 991 seq. This poet nearly translates the 
preceding lines of Euripidés. 

* See the beautiful passage, Geur. ii. 325 seq. 

* Tac. Germ, 40. _ 5 See Bohlen, Das alte Indien, i, 254. 

* Hérod. ii. 44, 156. XdpBorov (Aiyurrios) yas re a’rijs Kal yewpylas nad 
tpopjs 5 Bovs.—Clem. Alex. Strom. v. p. 413 Syld. 

7 Herod. i. 21, 

* Miiller, Proleg. 262, He renders it cow-formed with reference to I6, 

® Paus. ii. 17, 4. 

© 1. Bowmis: 2. AeuRdAEvos: 3. xpvedOpovos: 4. xpucowédiAos: 5. wéT vie 
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The origin of the name Héra is somewhat difficult to determine. 
We may venture to reject the derivations from djp, air, and from 
€paw, to love,! of which the former refers to a physical theory, 
according to which Héra was the air and Zeus the xther; and the 
latter to that part of her character by which she was the goddess 
presiding over the nuptial union. As the goddess of the earth in 
the religion of Argos, her name would seem to come very simply 
from épa, earth ; yet there is great plausibility in the theory of 
"Hpa being the feminine of “Hpws, anciently "Hpos,” and that these 
terms answered to each other as the Latin herus, hera, and the 
German Herr, Herrm, and therefore signified Master and Mistresa.* 
It is possible, however, that the two derivations may in a certain 
sense be correct. ‘The goddess may have been originally merely 
Earth, and then, as she separated from the object over which she 
presided and became the Olympian queen, she may have been 
regarded as the great Mistress.‘ 


”“Apns. (Mars.) 


Arés, the god of war, is in Homer and Hésiod the son of Zeus 
and Héra.° His delight was in tumult and strife; yet his wild 
fury was always forced to yield to the skill and prudence of Pallas- 
Athéné, guided by whom Diomédés wounds and drives him from 
the battle ;® and in the conflict of the gods,’ this goddess herself 
strikes him to the earth with a stone. To give an idea of his 
huge size and strength, the poet says in the former case that he 
roared as loud as nine or ten thousand men; and in the latter, 
that he covered seven plethra of ground. On another occasion 
Arés received a wound from the spear of Héraklés ;* he was also 
shut up in prison by the gigantic youths, Otos and Ephialtés.® 

Terror and Fear (Aeipos and d8os), the sons of Arés, and 
Strife ("Epis ) his sister, accompany him to the field when he seeks 
the battle. Another of his companions is BEnyé" (Evo), the 
daughter of Phorkys and Kété” according to Hésiod, a war-goddess 
answering to the Bellona of the Romans. The name Enyalios, 


1 Plato, Cratyl. 404. 

* The “Epos of Hésiod is *Epws in the subsequent writers. 

* Miller, Proleg. 244. Bottiger, Kunst-Myth. ii. 222, 223. Aéowowa and 
évacca were titles frequently given to the goddesses; the former in particular 
belonged to Démétér and her daughter. 

_ © See above, p.9. For further information on the subject of Héra the reader 
‘es referred to Welckcr, ut supra, and to Bottiger’s Kunst-Myth. ii. 213 seg. 
5 It. v. 892, 896. Theog. 922. $ Jl, v. 855. 7 Zl. xxi. 403 seg 
Hés. ‘Aowls, 460. ® Zl. v. 385. 10 Fi, iv. 440. 
" Zi. v. 333. Probably the Jnciter from NTQ, vicow, to prick, to goad. 
"8 Theog. 273. 
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which is frequently given to him in the Ilias,’ corresponds 
with hers. 

The figurative language, which expresses origin and resem- 
blance by terms of paternity, may have given a mortal progeny to 
Arés. Asa person who came by sea was figuratively called a son 
of Poseidén, so a valiant warrior was termed a son, or, as it is 
sometimes expressed by Homer, a branch or shoot of Arés (dos 
”Apnos). But the only tale of his amours related at any length 
by the poets is that of his intrigue with Aphrodite. 

Arés—so sang Démodokos to the Phxakians *—loved Aphrodite, 
the beautiful but frail spouse of Héphestos, and often visited her 
in the absence of her unsightly husband. These visits were not 
unobserved by Hélios (for what can escape the piercing eye of the 
Sun-god P), and he gave information to the injured artist. Hépha- 
stos dissembled his rage, and going to his workshop forged a net 
so subtile as to be invisible, so strong as to be infrangible by even 
the god of war. He disposed it in such a manner as to catch the 
lovers: then feigning a journey, set out as it were for Lémnos. 
Arés, who was on the watch, flew to his expecting mistress: the 
heedless lovers were caught in the net: the Sun-god gave notice; 
the husband returned, and standing at his door called all the gods 
to come and behold the captives. The dwellers of Olympos laughed 
heartily, and some jokes were passed on the occasion. Poseidén 
however took no part in the mirth, but drawing Héphestos aside 
pressed him to accommodate the affair. The artist, doubtful of 
the honour of the soldier, was loath to aasent, till Poseidén pledged 
himself to see him paid. He then yielded, and released his 
prisoners. Arés hastened away to his favourite region of Thrike: 
Aphrodité fled to hide her shame in her beloved isle of Kypros. 

This tale is an evident interpolation in the part of the Odyssey 
where it occurs. Its date is uncertain; but the language, the 
ideas, and the state of society which it supposes, might almost 
lead us to assign its origin to a comparatively late period. It 
may be, as is generally supposed, an ancient physical mythe, or 
rather a combination of two such mythes; for beauty might 
naturally have been made the spouse of the god from whose work- 
shop proceeded so many elegant productions of art, and, as we 
are about to show, another physical view led to the union of Arés 
and Aphrodfté. Still, we cannot avoid regarding the present tale 
rather as a sportive effusion of Grecian wit and satire, though it 
may have been founded on those mythic views. In Greece, aa 


> Th. vii. 166 ; viii. 2645 xiii. 519; xvii. 259; xvi. 309; xx. 69; xxii. 139. 
$ Od. viii. 266 eq. Ov. Art. Amat. ii. 561. 
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everywhere else, wealth and beauty were occasionally united in 
wedlock: and there too, as elsewhere, martial renown and showy 
exterior were passports to the hearts of the fair. If the tale was 
framed on the coast of Asia, we know that warfare was frequent 
enough among the Grecian cities there to allow of reputation 
being gained by deeds of valour.’ 

To the above tale has also been appended by later writers a 
legendary origin of the cock (dAexrpuyoy). It is said that Alek- 
tryén was a youth whom Arés placed to watch while he was with 
Aphrodité; and, for neglect of his task, he was changed by the 
angry god into the bird of his name.? 

Hésiod says* that Harmonia (Order) was the daughter of Arés 
and Aphrodité. This has evidently all the appearance of a physi- 
cal mythe, for from Love and Strife (i.e. attraction and repulsion) 
it is clear, arises the order or harmony of the universe.* Terror 
and Fear are also said by Hésiod® to have been the offspring of 
Arés and Aphrodité, of whose union with Héphestos (to whom 
he gives a different spouse) he seems to have known nothing. In 
the Ilias we may observe that Arés and Aphrodité are spoken of as 
brother and sister, much in the same manner as Apollé and 
Artemis.° 

The best known of the children of this god by mortal women 
are Askalaphos and Ialmenos,’? (inomaos king of Pisa, Diomédés 
of Thrike, Kyknos, Phlegyas, Dryas, Parthenopsos, and Téreus; 
he was also said to have been the sire of Meleagros and other 
hero-princes of Attolia.2 His children, like those of Poseidén, 
were usually of a violent character. 

The Hill of Ares ("Apetos miéyos), at Athens, is said to have 
derived its appellation from the following circumstance. Ha- 
lirrhothios, a son of Poseidén, had offered violence to Alkippé, 
the daughter of Arés. Her father killed the offender, and he was 
summoned by Poseidén before a court of justice for the murder. 
The trial was held on this hill, the twelve gods sat as judges, and 
Arés was acquitted.® Another tradition derived the name of the 
hill from the Amazons having there offered sacrifices to Arés, 
their sire. It is quite manifest therefore that the real origin of 
the name was unknown. 

The temples and images of Arés were not numerous. He is 

* See Hérod. vi. 42. 

? Sch. Aristoph. Birds, 836. Lucian, Alectr. 3, Eudocia, 34. % Zheog. 987. 

* Plut. de Js. et Os, 48. Arist. Pol. ii. 6. Macrob. Sat. i. 19. Welcker, 
Kret. Kol. 40. 5 Theog. 934. ® Jt. v. 359 seg. ; xxi. 416 seq. 

7 Zt. ii. 512. * For all these sons of Arés see Apollodéros, passim. 


° Eur. Hlec. 1257. Apollod. iii. 14,2. Sch. Eur. Orest. 1650. 
4° Esch. Eum. 689. 
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represented as a warrior, of a severe menacing air, dressed in the 
heroic style, with a cuirass on, and a round Argive shield on his 
arm. His arms are sometimes borne by his attendants. : 

The epithets of Arés were all significative of war. He was 
styled by Homer and Heésiod,' 1. Blood-stained ; 2. Shield-borer ; 
3. Man-slaying ; 4. Town-destroyer ; 5. Gold-helmed; 6. Brazen ; 
7. People-rouser ; 8. Impetuous, &e. 


The name Arés ("Apns) would appear to be connected with avip, 
dppny and dper? (valour), and therefore to be significant of the 
character of the god. But some late critics? seem rather to look 
to épa, earth, for its origin, and to regard him as having been one 
of the chthonic powers in the Pelasgian creed, and to think that, 
like those of Hermés and Pallas-Athéné, his character changed 
with the change of manners in Greece. In like manner the Latin 
Mars and the Hindi Kartekeya seem to have had originally a 
different character from the martial one.® Perhaps the original 
conception of Arés and Aphrodité was physical and cosmogonic, 
unswering, as we have intimated above, to the Strife and Love 
(veixos and @iAorns) of Empedoklés, the repulsion and attraction 
of modern physics. In that case éps might be the root of his 
name. 


“Hodacros. (Vulcanus.) 


Héphestos, the Olympian artist, is in Homer the son of Zeus 
and Héra.‘ According to Hésiod® he was the son of Héra alone, 
who was unwilling to be outdone by Zeus when he had given birth 
to Pallas-Athéné.6 He was born lame, and his mother was so 
displeased at the sight of him that she flung him from Olympos. 
The Ocean-nymph Eurynomé and the Néréis Thetis saved and 
concealed him in a cavern beneath the Ocean, where during nine 
years he employed himself in manufacturing for them various 
ornaments and trinkets.’ We are not informed how his return to 
Olympos was effected, but we find him in the Ilias firmly fixed 
there; and all the houses, furniture, ornaments, and arms of the 
Olympians were the work of his hands. 

It would be an almost endless task to enumerate all the articles 
formed by Héphzstos; we shall however notice some of the chief 
of them. One thing is remarkable concerning them, that they 


1 1. pualpovos: 2. pwordpos: 3, dvdpechdyrns, BporoAoryds; 4. wroArwdpbos 
5. xpuceowhAnt; 6. xdAneos: 7, Aaocados : 8. Bovpos. 

2 Welcker tn Schwenk. 292 seg. Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 79. 

* See Mythology of Italy, Mars. * Zl. i. 572, 578. § Theog. 927 

® As she was the celestial, he the terrestrial heat, they are assigned their 
appropriate parents. - 7 Ii. xviii. 394 seg. 
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_ were all made of the various metals; no wood, or stone, or any 
other substance, entering into their composition : they were more- 
over frequently endowed with automatism. 

All the habitations of the gods on Olympos were made by 
Héphestos, and were all composed of metal; as also were their 
chariots and arms. He made armour for Achilleus and other 
mortal herocs.!. The fatal collar of Harmonia was the work of 
his hands.? The brass-footed, brass-throated, fire-breathing bulls 
of Aiétés king of Kolchis were the gift of Héphzstos to Auétés’ 
father Hélios ; ® and he made for Alkinoos, king of the Phxacians, 
the gold and silver dogs which guarded his house. For himself 
he formed the golden maidens, who waited on him, and whom he 
endowed with reason and speech. He gave to Minds, king of 
Kréte, the brazen man Taldés, who each day compassed his island 
three times, to guard it from the invasion of strangers. The 
brazen cup in which the Sun-god and his horses and chariot are 
carried round the earth every night was also the work of this god.’ 

The only instances we meet of Héphestos’ working in any 
other substance than metal are in Hésiod, where at the command 
of Zeus he forms Pandora of earth and water,® and where he uses 
gypsum and ivory in the formation of the shield which he makes 
for Héraklés.° That framed by him for Achilleus in the Ilias is 
all of metal. . 

In the [lias” the wife of Héphestos is named Charis; in 
Hésiod," Aglaia, the youngest of the Charites ; in the interpolated 
tale in the Odyssey, Aphrodité the goddess of beauty." He is said 
to have asked Pallas-Athéné in marriage of Zeus, who gave him 
permission to win her if he could. Héphastos was a rough 
wooer, and attempted to offer violence to the goddess. An 
Athenian legend refers the birth of Erichthonios, one of the 
mythic kings of Attica, to this circumstance. 

. The favourite haunt of Héphestos on earth was the isle of 
Lémnos. It was here he fell when flung from heaven by Zeus 
for attempting to aid his mother Héra, whom Zeus had sus- 
pended in the air with anvils fastened to her feet. As knowledge 
of the earth advanced, Aitna, Hiera (one of the Liparzan isles),” 


J. viii. 195. ? Apollod. iii. 4, 2. ® Apoll. Rh. 1ii. 280, 
* Od. vii. 91. Nitzsch in loc. § It. xviii. 419, 
Apollod. i. 9, 26. See Part II. chap. xii. Minds. 


See above, p. 48. ® *Epy. 60. 
® ’Aonls, 141. Thiersch and Géttling, we think justly, regard ov. 141-317 
as the interpolation of a poet of a much later age. 
1° Zi. xviii. 382. 11 Theog. 945. 12 See above, p, 94. 
»® See below, Part II. chap. vi. 4 Esch. Prom. 36, 
** Kallim. iii. 47, Strah. vi. 2, 10, p. 275. Sch. Apoll. Rh. iii. 42. 
Ml 
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and aw other places where there was subterranean fire, were 
regarded as the forges of Héphxstos; and the Kyklopes were 
associated with him as his assistants. In Homer, when Thetis 
wants Héphestian armour for her son, she seeks Olympos, and 
the armour is fashioned by the artist-god with his own hand. 
In the Augustan age, Venus prevails on her husband, the master- 
smith, to furnish her son Auneas with arms; and he goes down 
from Heaven to Hiera, and directs his men, the Kyklépes, to 
execute the order.’ It is thus that mythology changes with 
modes of life. 

Hépheestos and Pallas-Athéné are frequently joined together as 
the communicators to men of the arts which embellish life and 
promote civilization? The philosophy of this view of the two 
deities is correct and elegant; as also is that of the union of 
Héphestos with Aphrodité or a Charis indicative of the elegance 
and beauty of his works.$ 

The artist-god is usually represented as of ripe age, with a 
serious countenance and muscular form: his hair hangs in curls 
on his shoulders. He generally appears with hammer and tongs 
at his anvil, in a short tunic, and his right arm bare, sometimes 
with a pointed apon his head. The Kykldépes are occasionally 
placed with him. | 

The poetic epithets of Héphstos were derived either from his 
lameness or from his skill.: He was called,‘ 1. Both-feet-lame; 2. 
Lame-foot, or Weak-ankled ; 3. Feeble; 4, Renowned- or Bright- 
artist ; 5. Very-renowned, or Very-bright; 6. Wise, etc. 


Héphestos must have been regarded originally as simply the 
fire-god, a view of his character which we find even in the Ilias 
Fire being the great agent in reducing and working the metals, 
the fire-god naturally became an artist. The former was probably 
Héphestos’ Pelasgian, the latter his Achwzan character. The 
simplest derivation of his name therefore seems to be that which, 


1 Aineis, viii. 407 seq. 

3 Od. vi. 233; xxiii. 160. Hom. Hymn xx. Solon, v. 41. Plato, Politic. 
p. 177. Voleker, Myth. der Jap. 21 seq. 

* In Gen. iv. 22, Na’amah (beautiful) is the sister of Tubalcain (copper- 
smith 7), the “instructor of every artificer in brass and iron,” The coincidence 
is curious. 

* 1. dugryvhes: 2. evrAdoxodlov: 3, hwedavds: 4. eAvToréxvys, kAvroepysds : 
5. dyakAurds, wepsxrutés: 6. roAdunris, toAdppwy. In d&udvyvfhes and some 
other compounds duo) is i. q. &upw, as in some Latin compounds ambi is i. q. 


Il. xx. 78 ; xxi. 330 seg. His name is also synonymous with fire, ix. 468; 
svii, 88; xxiii. 33. 
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regarding the first letter as euphonic, and Héphzstos aa Phestos 
(Saicros), deduces it from ddw, to give light.! 

Some of the epithets given to Héphmstos are calculated to excite 
our surprise. The deities of Olympos are usually represented as 
endowed with perfect beauty and vigour, and yet here is one of 
them to whom is ascribed a physical defect of no small magni- 
tude—the want of the power of free and independent motion. 
Nowhere then does the necessity of regarding the gods as mere 
personifications more appear than in this remarkable instance. 
On all other theories the difficulty seems inexplicable; while, if 
we regard Héphsstos as the fire-god, ¢. e. as the fire, a simple and 
obvious solution presents itself. Fire, as compared with air and 
water, is fixed and stationary, incapable of advancing or even of 
sustaining itself without the aid of other substances. This the 
personifying genius of antiquity seems to have expressed by 
making the fire-god weak in the ankles, and therefore in general 
r quiring support; for which purpose the poet gives him golden 
hand-maidens, as in those days the domestic servants were 
always females,* 


“HBn. (Juventas. Pauth.) 


Hébé was one of the children of Zeus and Héra.® In Olympos 
she appears as a kind of maid-servant; she hands round the 
nectar at the meals of the gods; ‘ she makes ready the Chariot of 
Héra,° and she bathes and dresses Arés when his wound had been 
cured. When Héraklés was assumed to the abode of the gods, 
Youth was given to him in marriage.’ 

It was apparently to bring the life of the gods more into 
harmony with that of men, that the office of cup-bearer was 


1 Plato, Cratyl. 407. 

* This explanation, though our own, cannot lay claim to perfect originality ; 
for see Sch. Od, viii. 300. Phorautus also (NV. D. 19) made an approach to it, 
when he said that the lameness meant that he could not go without a stick, 
and Eméric-David says, “Attendu la marche inégale et vacillante de Ja 
flamme.”— Vulcain, etc. Paris, 1838. 

% Od. xi. 604. Hés. Theog. 922. Her parentage is not mentioned in the 
flias. Ovid, we know not on what authority, calls her (Met. ix. 415) the step- 
daughter of Zeus. 

* Zl. iv. 2. (Heyne in loc.) This is also the office of the Valkyries in the 
Asgard of Scandinavian mythology. 

5 Il. v. 722, 

* Ji. v. 905. This however, was not a servile office; the daughter of Nestér 
renders it to Télemachos (Od. iii. 464), as Angelica the Fair does to Orlande 
(Orl. Innam. I. xxv. 38: comp. Don Quixote, Part I.ch. 50), and as, we believe, 
is one Hh maidens in some remote parts of Scandinavia. 
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afterwards transferred to Ganymédés.! Alksos and Sapphé give 
it to Hérmes, the celestial herald,’ it being the office of the heralds 
in Homer. <A poet named Kapito bestowed it (we know not for 
what reason) on Harmonia.’ 

At Phlius in the Peloponnése a goddess was worshipped, whom 
the ancient Phliasians, Pausanias says,‘ called Ganymédé, but in 
his time she was named Hébé ; Strabé says® that Hébé was wor- 
shipped at Phlius and Sikyén under the name of Dia. It is not 
improbable that from the name Ganymédés (Joy-promoter), so well 
suited to a cup-bearer, a feminine title had been formed for Hébé. 

Hébé was called by the poets,® 1. Fair-ankled; 2. Gold-wreathed ; 
3. Bright-limbed. The epithet aérmua, given to Hébé by Homer, 
may perhaps best be rendered by dignified; its root is pot-, as it 
‘appears in méovs and potens. 


Cuapter VIII. 
LETO :—PH@BOS-APOLLO, ARTEMIS. 


Anro. (Latona.) 


LET6 was daughter of the Titans Keos and Phebe.?’ In Homer® 
she appears as one of the wives of Zeus, and there occur no traces 
of enmity between her and Héra. Posterior poets, however, fable 
much of the persecution she underwent from that goddess. Her 
children by Zeus were Pheebos-Apollo and Artemis. 

While wandering from place to place with her children, Lété 
says a legend most prettily told by Ovid,” arrived in Lykia. The 
sun was shining fiercely, and the goddess was parched with thirst. 
She saw a pool, and knelt down at it to drink. Some clowns, who 
were there cutting sedge and rushes, refused to allow her to slake 
her thirst. In vain the goddess entreated, representing that 
water was common to all, and appealing to their compassion for 
her babes. The brutes were insensible: they not only mocked at 
her distress, but Jumped into and muddied the water. The goddess, 


1 Jl. xx, 234; in direct opposition with iv. 2. * Athén. x. 425. 


8 Id. 9%. « Paus. ii. 13, 3. ® Geog. viii. 6, 24, p. 382, 
6 1. eadAlogupos : 2. xpucoorépavos: 3. &yAadyuios. 
7 See above, p. 58. 8 Jl. xxi. 499. 


® Hésiod also could have known nothing of this enmity, as (Theog. 918) he 
makes her marriage with Zeus precede that of Héra. 

1° Met. vi. 313 seq. from Nicander; see Anton. Lib. 35. Vergil also seems 
to allude to it, Geor. i. 378. This is surely one of those legends which are 
mere sports of fancy. 
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though the most gentle of her race, was roused to indignation: 
she raised her hand to heaven and cried, “ May you live for ever 
in that pool!” Her wish was instantly accomplished, and the 
churls were turned into frogs. 

Niobé, the daughter of Tantalos and wife of Amphién, proud 
of her numerous offspring, ventured to set herself before Lété: 
the offended goddess called upon her children Apollé and Ar- 
temis, and soon Niobé was by the arrows of these deities made, 
a childless mother, and stiffened into stone with grief. Tityos, 
ason of Earth, having attempted to offer violence to this goddess, 
also fell by the arrows of her children.’ 

Lété6 was called,’ 1. Fair-ankled; 2. Sable-vested; 3. Gold- 
tressed ; 4. Much-honoured. 


With respect to the origin of this goddess and her name, the 
most simple hypothesis, in our opinion, is that which regards — 
herself as Night, and esteems her name to be of the same family 
of words with A7jA, AnOn, and with the Latin lateo and Laverna, 
and, therefore, to signify the Concealer, 1.e. darkness. The parents 
assigned to her corregpond with this hypothesis ; for light, which 
is made to spring from darkness, may, in a reversed order, be 
regarded as itsorigin. The epithet ‘sable-vested’* and the mild- 
ness of character usually ascribed to this goddeas,° also accord 
with Night (edppdvn); and if it should appear that the children 
of Lété were Sun and Moon, there can hardly remain a doubt of 
this being her true nature. 


oiBos ’AmdAdwv. (Apolio.) 


Pheebos-Apollo was the son of Zeus and Lété. In Homer he is 
the god of archery, music, and prophecy.® His arrows were not 
merely directed against the enemies of the gods, such as O'tos and 
Ephialtés :? all sudden deaths of men were ascribed to his darts ; 
sometimes as a reward, at other times as a punishment. He was 


1 See below, Part II. ch. iv. Zethos and Amphtén. 

2 See Part II. ch. iv. Zityos. 

> 1. nadAlopuoos: 2. nvavéwexAos: 3. xpvtowAdKauos : 4. tpixvdhs. 

: ‘‘ Sable-vested Night, eldest of things.” 

Milton, Par. Lost, ii. 962. See the epithets of Night, above, p. 46. 

* In Plato (Cratyl. 406) her name is deduced 4x0 ris padrytos This Ooi, 
apparently from Aw or Aetos. 

* Thus in the Hymn presently to be quoted, the new-born deity says, ¢. 
131— 

E%™ yor xiBapls re plan nal edurvaa Téka, 


xphaw F dwOpdwroic: Ards ynuepréa Bovayy. 
¥ Od. xi. 318. 
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aso by his shafts the sender of pestilence, and he removed it 
when duly propitiated. At the banquets of the gods un Olympos, 
Apollé played on his phorminz or lyre, while the Muses sang.' 

Thus they the whole day long till set of sun 

Feasted ; nor wanted any one his part 

Of the equal feast, or of the phorminx fair 


Which Phebos held, or of the Muses’ lay, 
Who sang responding with melodious voice. 


Eminent bards, such as Démodokos,? were held to have derived 
their skill from the teaching of Apollé or the Muses. Prophets 
in like manner were taught by him; at Pythé he himself revealed 
the future.® 

As in Homer and Hésiod no birth-place of any of the gods is 
noticed, we must regard the tale of the birth of Phcebos-Apollé 
in the isle of Délos as being posterior to the time of these poets. 
According to the Homeridian hymn in his honour, it took place 
in the following manner. Lété, persecuted by Héra, besought all 
the islands of the ASgean to afford her a place of rest; but all 
feared too much the potent queen of heaven to assist her rival. 
Délos alone consented to become the birth-place of the future 
god, provided Lété would pledge herself that he would not con- 
temn her humble isle, and would erect there the temple vowed by 
his mother. Lété assented with an oath, and the friendly isle 
received her. For nine days and nights the pains of labour con- 
tinued. All the goddesses, save Héra and Eileithyia (whom the 
art of Hera kept in ignorance of this great event), were assembled 
in the isle. Moved with compassion for the sufferings of the 
travailing goddess, they despatched Iris to Olympos, who brought 
Hileithyia secretly to Délos. Lété then grasped a palm-tree in 
the soft mead, on the banks of the Indpos, Earth smiled around, 
Apollé sprang to light, and the goddesses shouted aloud to cele- 
brate his birth. They washed and swathed the infant deity, and 
Themis gave him nectar and ambrosia. As soon as he had tasted 
the divine food, his bands and swaddling-clothes no longer re- 
tained him: he sprang up, and called to the goddesses to give 
him a lyre and a bow, adding that he would thenceforth declare 
te men the will of Zeus. He then, to the amazement of the as- 
sembled goddesses, walked firmly on the ground; and Délos, 
exulting with joy, became covered with golden flowers.‘ 


1 Tt. i. 601. * Od. viii. 488. 3 1b. 79. 

‘ Hymn to Apolid: see Theognis, 5 seg. Eur. Hec. 457 seg. We may 
observe that the tale of Délos having been an invisible or floating island, does 
not appear to have been devised when this hymn was composed. We meet 
vith the latter notion first in Pindar, Fr. Prosod. 1, 
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Kallimachos! relates the birth of Apollé somewhat differently. 
According to him, Héra, knowing that the son of Lét6 would be 
dearer to Zeus than her own son Arés, was resolved, if possible, to 
prevent his birth. Determined, therefore, that no place should re- 
ceive the travailing goddess, she took her own station in the sky : 
she placed her son Arés upon the Thracian mountain Hemos, 
and her messenger Iris on Mount Mimas, to watch the islands. 
All the lands, hills, and rivers of Hellas refused to hearken te the 
prayers of the goddess. Moved with wrath, the unborn Apolld 
menaced Thébes for her discourteous refusal, and foretold the 
future fate of the children of Niobé. The river-god Péneios 
alone valued justice and humanity more than the wrath of Héra: 
he checked his stream to give a shelter to the goddess; but in- 
stantly Arés arose, clashed his arms, that the mountains and all 
Thessaly trembled at the sound, and was about to fling the peaks 
of Pangzwos on the generous stream, who undauntedly awaited 
the issue; when Lété passed further on, entreating him not to 
expose himself to danger on her account. She now turned to the 
islands, but none would receive her; and the unborn god called 
out to her that a floating island was to be his birth-place. At 
length she met Délos, then called Asteria, which floated among 
the Kyklades.? Délos generously invited the wearied goddess to 
enter her, expressing her willingness to encounter the anger of 
Héra. This last goddess, however, when informed by her mes- 
senger, remits her anger; Apollé is born; a choir of swans comes 
from the Mzonian Paktélos, and flies seven times around the isle 
to celebrate his birth; the Délian nymphs receive and sing the 
sacred verses of Hileithyia; the sky gives back the joyful cry; 
and Délos, as before, becomes invested in gold. 

In the Homeridian hymn to Apolldé, the manner of his first 
getting possession of Pytho is thus related. When Apollé re- 
solved to choose the site of his first temple, he came down from 
Olympos into Pieria: he sought throughout all Thessaly; thence 
went to Eubea, Attica, and Bodtia, but could find no place to 
his mind. The situation of Tilphussa, near Lake K6pais, in 
Bedtia, pleased him ; and he was about to lay the foundations of 
his temple there, when the nymph of the place, afraid of having 
her own fame eclipsed by the vicinity of the oracle of Apolld, 
dissuaded him, by representing how much his oracle would be 
disturbed by the noise of the horses and mules coming to water 
at her stream. She recommends to him Krissa, beneath Mount 
Parnassog, as a quiet sequestered spot, where no unseemly sounds 
would disturb the holy silence demanded by an oracle. Arrived 


© Hymn to Délos. * Comp. Verg. Zn. iki. 75 
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at Krissa, the god is charmed by the solitude and sublimity of 
the scene. He forthwith sets about erecting a temple, which the 
hands of numerous workmen speedily raise, under the direction 
of the brothers Trophénios and Agamédés. Meanwhile the god 
slays with his arrows the monstrous serpent which abode there 
and destroyed the people and cattle of the vicinity. As she lay 
expiring, the exulting victor cried, “ Now rot (riéev) there on the 
man-feeding earth ;” and hence the place and oracle received the 
appellation of Pythé. The fane was now erected, but priests 
were wanting. The god as he stood on the lofty area of the 
temple, cast his eyes over the sea, and beheld far off, south of 
the Peloponnése, a Krétan ship sailing for Pylos. He plunged 
into the sea, and in the form of a porpoise sprang on board the 
ship. The crew sat in terror and amazement; a south wind 
carried the vessel rapidly along: in vain they sought to land at 
Tznaron ; she would not obey the helm. When they came to the 
bay of Krissa a west wind sprang up, and speedily brought the 
ship into port; and the god in the form of a blazing star left the 
vessel, and descended into his temple. Then, quick as thought, 
he came as a handsome youth with. long locks waving on his 
shoulders, and accosted the strangers, inquiring who they were and 
whence they came. To their question in return, about what that 
place was to which they were come, he replies by informing them 
who he is, and what his purpose was in bringing them thither. 
He invites them to land, and says, that as he had met them in the 
form of a porpoise (deAdiv) they should worship him as Apollé 
Delphinios, whence the place should also derive its name.' They 
now debark: the god playing on his lyre precedes them, and leads 
them to his temple, where they become his priests and ministers.” 

As might be expected, the legends of so celebrated an event as 
the establishment of the oracle of Apollé at Delphi, the sacred 
counsellor of all Greece, are various. The names Pythé and 
Delphi alone sufficed to give a foundation for some of them. The 
former, which evidently signifies the Place of Enquiry, a title well 
suited to an oracle, gave occasion to the legend above related, 


1 “There is a kind of phonetic symbols of towns and districts, according to 
which an animal or plant, whose name sounds like theirs, becomes as it were 
their arms. In the department of figures this has been long since recog- 
nised from the medals, but it also frequently appears in the mythic form, 
and in this it in some cases loses itself in the most remote antiquity.”— 
Welcker, Aret. Kol. 72. 

2 See Miiller, /’roleg. 209 seg. He thinks that this hymn was composed 
before the destruction of Kirrha (O]. 47). He also thinks (Dor. i. 241) that 
the worship of Apollé at Delphi was established by Dérians from Parnassos and 
Krétans trom the island, about 200 years betore the Dérian migration. 
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and also to one of a huge serpent named Pythén,'’ which it 
is said, came out of his den and attacked Lété when she wae 
going by with her children in her arms; she stood then on a 
rock, holding the infant Artemis, and urged on her son by calling 
to him, ie, mai, and he despatched the monster with his arrows.’ 
This serpent, another version of the legend says, was named 
Delphiné,’ for the formation of which name, as wé may perceive, 
Delphi probably gave its aid, as it did also for that of the change 
of the god into the porpoise, and for his title Delphinios. 

The Homeric Apollé is a being of remarkable purity, and the 
poet seems to have had a strong feeling of the dignity of his 
character, for he never ventures to use the same familiarity with 
him as with the other gods, Zeus himself not excepted. Apolld 
is the friend of man, he protects his worshippers, and he punishes 
the unjust and impious. At all periods of Grecian literature 
we find the character of the ‘pure (dys) god,’ as he was em- 
phatically called, still the same. There is a serene cheerfulness 
always ascribed to him, he is averse from gloom, and the pro- 
moter of joy and innocent pleasure ;* but at the same time dig- 
nified in his sentiments and actions. The purity of his character 
appears also in this, that no amours with either goddesses or 
mortals are ascribed to him in the Homeric poems. When, how- 
ever, in subsequent times, heroes and heroic familics were made 
to derive their lineage from the residents of Olympos, Phebos- 
Apollé was also provided with his love-adventures by the poets; 
yet it is observable that he was not remarkably happy in his love, 
either meeting with a repulse, or having his amour attended with 
a fatal termination, and that none of these heroic families could 
claim him as the head of their genealogy. 

“The first love of Phebos,” says Ovid, “was Daphné, the 
daughter of Péneios.” Apollé, proud of his victory over the 
Python, beholding Erés bending his bow, mocked at the efforts 
of the puny archer. Erdés incensed flew, and taking his stand on 
Parnassos shot his golden arrow of love into the heart of the son 
of Lété, and discharged his leaden one of aversion into the bosom 
of the nymph of Péneios. Daphné loved the chase, and it alone, 
indifferent to all other love. Phcebos beheld her, and burned with 
passion. She flies, he pursues: in vain he exhausts his eloquence, 
magnifying his rank, his power, his possessions; the nymph but 

‘ Yet in the Semitic languages Pethen (}MB) is a snake, an adder. 

2 Eur. Jph. Taur. 1245 seg. Klearchos of Soli ap. Athén. xv. 701. Hygin. 
140. Ov. Met. i. 439. ® Apoll. Rh. ii. 706. 


' See achyl. Agam. 1075 seg. Kallim. Hymn to Apolld, 20 seq. Plut. De 
Es. 2u,  ® 7. ix. 557 seqg., may seem to form an exception, but see Appendix H. 
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urges he: speed the more. Fear gave wings to the nymph, love 
to the god. Exhausted and nearly overtaken, Daphné on the 
banks of her father’s stream stretched forth her hands, calling on 
Péneios for protection and change of form. The river-god heard ; 
bark and leaves covered his daughter, and Daphné became a 
bay-tree (8apyn, laurus). The god embraced its trunk, and declared 
that it should be ever afterwards his favourite tree. 

Of this legend we need only observe, that it is one of the many 
tales devised to give marvel to the origin of natural productions, 
and that its object is to account for the bay-tree being sacred to 
Apollé. 

Apolld, it is also said by the same poet, thought himself happy 
in the love and fidelity of Korénis, a maiden of Larissa. His 
ignorance was his bliss, for the nymph was faithless. The crow,’ 
the favourite bird of the god, and then white as his swans, saw 
the maiden in the arms of a Hemonian youth, and bore the tidings 
to his master, who immediately discharged one of his inevitable 
arrows into the bosom of the frail fair one. Dying she deplores 
the fate, not of herself, but of her unborn babe. The god repents 
when too late; he tries in vain his healing art, and dropping 
celestial tears, places her on the funereal pyre: extracting the 
babe, he gave him to be reared by Cheirén, the Kentaur. To 
punish the crow, he changed his hue from white to black.® 

This is probably a legend of some antiquity, for in a fragment 
of one of the poems ascribed to Hésiod,‘ it is said that the crow 
brought tidings to Phebos of the marriage of Ischys, the son of 
Eilatos, with Korénis, the daughter of Phlegyas. The tale is also 
told by Pindar,’ but he says nothing of the crow, making the god 
himself, though at Pythé, discover what was done through his 
divine power. At his desire Artemis shot the fair offender with 
her arrows. 

Marpéssa, the daughter of Euénos, was beloved by Apollé, whose 
suit was favoured by her father. Idas, another lover, having 
obtained a winged chariot from Poseidén, carried off the appa- 


1 Ov. Met. i. 452 seg. Hygin. 203. The great majority of the authorities 
place the legend in Arcadia, making Daphné the daughter of the Ladén by 
Earth (the natural parent of a plant), and add that it was her mother that 
changed her on her prayer. Paus. viii. 20, 4. Nonn. xlii.387. Eudocia, 106, 
273. Sch. 17. i. 14. Stat. Theb. iv. 289. Serv. Buc. iii. 63. Lucian, De Salt. 
48. Apollé was, however, much more closely connected with the Péneios and 
Tempé than with the Ladén and Arcadia. 

3 Képak, corvus. We have proved this to be the crow: see our Vergil, Exe 
curs. VI.; xopévn, corniz, raven, would come nearer the name of Korénis, but 
perhaps an opposition was intended. 3 Ov. Met. ii. 542 seq. 

* Ap. Sch. Pind. Pyth. iii. 8 (14), 27 (48). ® Pyth, iii. 8 (14) seg. 
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rently not reluctant maid. Her father pursued the fugitiver, 
but coming to the river Lykormas, and finding his progress 
stopped by it, he slew his horses and cast himself into the stream, 
which from it derived its name Euénos.! Meantime Apollé met 
and took the fair prize from Idas. The matter being referred to 
Zeus, he allowed the maiden to choose for herself; and fearing 
that when she grew old Apollé would desert her, she wisely chose to 
match with her equal, and gave her hand to her mortal lover.* 

Cassandra, daughter of Priamos king of Troy, also attracted 
the love of this god: the price she set on her favours was the 
gift of prophecy. The gift was freely given, but the royal maid 
refused the promised return; and the indignant deity, unable to 
recall what he had bestowed, made it useless by depriving her 
predictions of credit.® 

Kyréné, a daughter of the river Péneios, was another of the 
loves of Phobos; he carried her in his golden chariot over the 
sea to Libya, where she bore him a son named Aristzos.*‘ 

By Kreiisa, daughter of Erechtheus king of Attica, Apollé was 
the sire of Ién, from whom the Idénians derived their origin.® 

The only celestial amour recorded of Apollo is that with the muse 
Kalliopé, of which the fruit was Orpheus.’ No parents more suit- 
able could be assigned to the poet, whose strains could move the 
woods and rocks, than the god of poetry and the muse Fair-voice. 

Kyparissos and Hyakinthos were two beautiful youths, favour- 
ites of Apollé; but that favour availed not to avert misfortune. 
The former, having by accident killed a favourite stag, pined 
away with grief, and was changed into the tree which bears his 
name.’ The latter, a youth of Amyklw, was playing one day at 
discus-throwing with the god. Apollé made a great cast, and 
Hyakinthos running tvo eagerly to take up the discus, it re- 
bounded and struck him in the face. The god, unable to save 
his life, changed him into the flower which was named from him, 
and on whose petals Grecian fancy saw traced al, al, the notes 


1 §. e. from ed and jvfa, the name of the river giving origin to the legend. 
Euenos may come from ed and &w, to breathe, or to satiate. 

? Apollod. i. 7,8. Sch. Z7. ix. 557. This is alluded to, we may perceive, 
in the Ilias, and it is the only love-tale of Apollé in Homer. In the Hindd 
poem of Nalas, the heroine Damayanti acts in the same manner as Marpéssa, 
and on the same principle. 

* isch. Ay. 1211. Apollod. iii. 12, 5. 

‘ Pindar, Pyth. ix.: see Part II. chap. iv. Autonoé, etc. 

* See Part II. chap. v. Creiisa, etc. ® See below, ch. xii. Muses. 

7 Ov. Met. x. 106 seg. Serv. An. iii. 64. We have not met with any 
Greek authority for this legend, and the same story is told of the Ital.an god 
Silvanus. Serv. Geor. i, 20. 
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of grief. Other versions of the legend say that Zephyros (West. 
wind), enraged at Hyakinthos’ having preferred Apollé to himself, 
blew the discus, when flung by Apollé, against the head of the 
youth, and so killed him? A festival called the Hyakinthia was 
celebrated for three days in the summer of each year at Amykle, 
in honour of the god and his unhappy favourite.’ 

The babe saved from the pyre of Korénis was Asklépios, who 
became so famous for his healing powers. Extending them so 
far as to restore the dead to life, he drew on himself the enmity 
of Hadés, on whose complaint Zeus with his thunder deprived 
him of existence. Apollé incensed slew the Kyklépes who had 
forged the thunderbolts, for which bold deed Zeus was about to 
hurl him down to Tartaros, but, on the entreaty of Lété, he was 
so far mollified as to be content with the offender’s becoming a 
servant to a mortal man for the space of a year. Admétos, king 
of Phere, in Thessaly, was the person selected to be honoured by 
the service of the god, who, according to the more dignified and 
probable view of the mythe, pastured this prince’s flocks and 
herds on the verdant banks of the river Amphrysos, making the 
kine under his charge all bear twins ;* while according to another 
he discharged for him even the most servile offices.©5 When the 
term of his servitude was expired he was permitted to return to 
Olympos.° 

In this mythic tale of Apollé serving Admétos Miller sees 
matter of deeper import than might at first sight be suspected. 
According to the Delphian tradition, it was for slaying the Pythén 
that the god was condemned to servitude. Every eighth year 
the combat with this being was the subject of a mimic repre- 
sentation at Delphi. A boy who personated Apollé, having in 


1 Eur. Hel. 1469 seg. Apollod. i. 3, 3, iii. 10,3. Ov. Met. x. 162 seq. 

? Eudocia, 408. Nonn. x. 253 seg.; xxix. 95 seq. Lucian, Dial. Deor. 14; 
De Salt. 45. 

* See Miller, Dorians, i.373. This critic gives strong reasons for supposing 
the Hyakinthia to have been originally a feast of Démétér. The legend in the 
text was merely invented to give a mythic account of its origin. 

* Apollod. i. 9, 1535 iii. 10,4. Kur. Alc. Prol. cum schol., in which Hésiod 
and Pherekydés are quoted as authorities. Hygin. 49, 50. Diodér. iv. 71. 
Verg. Geor. iii. 2. Voss, in loc. The Alexandrians, namely Rhianos (ap. Sch. 
Eur. Alc. 1) and Kallimachos (/Tymn to Apollé, 49), say that it was out of love 
he served Admétos. 

* That is if critics be right in referring the following line of Sophoklés 
{ap. Plut. de Def. Orac. 14) to this subject. 


Odpds 8 GAéxrwp (husband) abrdy hye xpos pian. 


These, Miller (Dor. i. 339) says, are the words of Alkéstis in a drama named, 
it would seem, Admétos. © See Part II. chap. ti. Admeétos. 
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mimic show slain the Pythén, fled and took his way along the 
Sacred Roaa to the vale of Tempéin the north of Thessaly, to be 
purified as it were from the guilt of the bloodshed ; and having 
there plucked a branch of bay, in imitation of the act of the god, 
he returned to Delphi at the head of a.theoria.1 This mimic flight 
also represented the servitude of the god, which the legend placed 
at Phersw in Thessaly.* Miller, therefore, who views in the whole 
transaction a deep moral sense, and a design to impress upon the 
minds of men a vivid idea of the guilt of bloodshed, by represent- 
ing even the pure god Apollé as being punished for slaying the 
Pythén, a being of demon origin, deems the original legend to 
have been a still bolder stretch of fancy, and that it was to the 
god of the under-world, to Hades himself, that Apollé was obliged 
to become a servant. This hypothesis he thinks is confirmed. by 
the names which occur in the legend: for Admétos,* he says, must 
have been an epithet of Hadés; Klymené, the name of Admétos’ 
mother, is one of Persephoné; and Phere was a town sacred to 
the goddess Hekaté, who was connected with the lower-world.5 

It cannot be said positively whether this mythe (which is ap- 
parently a temple legend of Delphi) was known to Homer. In the 
Catalogue,® the mares of Eumélos Pherétiadés are highly praised 
for their beauty and swiftness, and it is added that Apollé had 
reared them in Pieria.” At the funeral-games, toward the close 
of the poem,* Eumélos, named Pherétiadés and son of Admétos, 
is one of the competitors in the chariot-race. These notices, 
however, we may observe, occur in the parts of the Ilias of which 
the antiquity is most dubious. It may also be doubted if the 
temple legend of Delphi could be as old as the age to which 
Homer is usually referred. In another of the latter books of the 
llias it is said that Poseidén and Apollé, by the command of 
Zeus (we know not why given), served Laomedon, king of Troy, 
for a year; at the end of which time he refused to pay them their 
wages, and threatened to cut off the ears of both, and even to 
sell the latter for a slave. The task of Apollé had been to tend 
the herds of the Trojan king in the valleys of Ida.’ 


1 Pindar and Kallimachos ap. Tertul. De Cor. Mil. 7. Luc. Phar. vi. 409. 

? Plut. de Def. Orac. 15, 21. Quest. Gr. 12. lian. Var. Hist. iii. 1. 

* The same notion is expressed in Plutarch (De Def. Or. 21) if the reading 
given by Wyttenbach from Eusebius be the true one, as it most probably is. 

* Equivalent with ’Adduacros, see p. 83. 

5 Miiller, Proleg. 300 sey. Dorians, i. 338. Humen. 152,159. © J7. ii. 763. 

’ The Venetian MS. (which is followed by Wolf) reads Mneplyn for Mhep{p: 
see Heyne tn loco. According to the hymn to Hermés (v. 22, 70 seq.) the herds 
of the gods fed in Pieria ander the care of Apolld. © Jt. xxiii. 288. 

® Ji. xxi. 442 seg. Any one who reflects on the exalted characters of these 
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Apollé, it is said,) was taught divination by Pan, the son of 
Zeus and Thymbris. For his musical instrument he was in- 
debted to the invention of his half-brother Hermés. Pan, the 
god of shepherds, venturing to set his reed-music in opposition 
to the lyre of Apolléd, was pronounced overcome by Mount Tmodlos, 
who had been chosen judge; and all present approved the decision 
except king Midas, whose ears were, for their obtuseness, 
lengthened by the victor to those of an ass. The Silén® Marsyas, 
having found the pipe which Athéna for fear of injuring her 
beauty had flung away, contended with Apollé before the Muses, 
and was by him flayed for his temerity when vanquished; and 
the tears of the nymphs and rural gods for the fate of their 
companion gave origin to the stream which bore his name.* 

This last legend admits of a very simple explanation. Marsyas 
was a river-god of Phrygia, the country in which the music of 
wind-instruments was employed in the service of the gods; while 
the lyre was used by the Greeks in that of Apollé.5 Hence, to 
express the superiority of the latter, a contest was feigned between 
Apollé and Marsyas. At the cavern in the town of Keleng in 
Phrygia, whence the stream Marsyas issues, was hung, for some 
reason which is not very clear, a leathern bag,® and hence it was 
fabled that Apollé flayed his vanquished rival.’ 

The Homeric Apollo is a divinity totally distinct from Hélios, 
though probably, as will shortly appear, originally the same. 
When mysteries and secret doctrines were introduced into Greece, 
these deities were united, or perhaps we might say re-united. 
Apollé at the same period also took the place of Pméén, and be- 
came the god of the healing art.® 


two gods in the undoubtedly genuine parts of the poem, must have some sus- 
picion of this legend. The building of the wall is spoken of elsewhere (vii. 452), 
and it is said to have been the work of both the gods: comp. Eur. 7rdad. 4 seq. 

1 Apollod. i. 4, 1. Some MSS, for @buBpews read“ Bpews: others for 
Tlawds read warpds: see Heyne tn loc, This critic seems disposed to read uaddy 
naph rot warpds, in favour of which is all mythic analogy. Aecording to 
Nicander (in Athén. vii. 296), the sea-god Glaukos was the instructor of Apollo. 

® This legend is only to be found in Ovid (Met. xi. 153 seq.). 

® Hérodotos thus justly names him. See below, chap. xvi. Silenos. 

* Hérod. vii. 26. Apollod.i. 4,2. Paus.ii.7,9. Plut.de Fluv. 10. Diodor. 
iii, 59. Hygin. 165. Ov. Met. vi. 382 seg. ; Fast. vi. 703 seq. 

: Sonante mixtum tibiis carmen lyra, 

Hac Dorium, illis Barbarum.—Hor. Epod. ix. 5. 

© Hérod. ut supra. Xen. Anab. i. 2,8. lian, Var. Hist. xiii. 20. 

T See Muller, Proleg. 113. 

- sur. Alc. 976. Plato, Critias. Hermann, Ueber das Wesen, etc.,108. In 
the Ilias, however (v. 445 seq.), Aineias is cured of his wound by Lété and Artemis 
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This god was a favourite object of Grecian worship, and his 
temples were numerous. Of these the most celebrated were that 
of Delphi in Phékis,—his acquisition of which we have above re- 
lated, and where, as the mythe of Pythén would seem to intimate, 
a conflict took place between the religion of Apolld, proceeding 
southwards from Pieria, or westwards from Délos, and the ancient 
religion of the place, the worship of Gwa or Themis,’—and those 
of Délos, of Patara in Lykia, Klaros in [énia, Grynion in Molis, 
Didyma at Milétos; in all of which his oracles revealed the future. 

A very able mythologist of the present day* maintains that the 
worship of Apollé was originally peculiar to the Dérian race, who 
were at all times his most zealous votaries. As the Homeric 
poems prove the worship of this deity tu have been common to the 
Achzan race, and well known on the coasts of Asia long before 
the Dérian migration, the critic is forced to have recourse to the 
not very probable supposition of a Dérian colony having left the 
mountains of Thessaly many years before the Trojan war, and 
carried the Apolldé-religion to Kréte, whence it was spread to the 
coast of Asia, and also conveyed to Délos and Delphi. We cannot 
assent to this theory. Apolléd seems to have been one of the 
original gods of the Grecian race; and he was worshipped by one 
people more than another, on the same principle as in India 
Vishni is in some places more worshipped than Seeva; Thor was 
most honoured by the ancient Norwegians, and Odin by the Swedes; 
Sant’ Iago is more frequently invoked in Spain, and St. Antony in 
Italy,—without the existence and the rights of the others being 
denied.® 

Apollé was supposed to visit his various favourite abodes at 
different seasons of the year: 

Such as, when wintry Lykia and the streams 
Of Xanthos fair Apolldé leaves, and comes 

To his maternal Délos, and renews 

The dances ; while round his altars shout 
Kretans, Dryopians, and the painted race 

Of Agathyrsians ; he, along the top 

Of Kynthos walking, with soft foliage binds 


His flowing hair, and fastens it in gold ; 
His arrows on his shoulders sound.‘ 


One of the most beautiful descriptions of these progresses of 
Apollé was that given by the lyric poet Alkwos. The poem has 


-n the temple of Apolld, and (xv. 254 scq.) that god himself restores vigour te 

Hector. Perédn may come from wafw, and express the effect of the sun-beama, 
1 See sch. Eumen. 1 seq. Sch. in loc. 2 Miller, Dérians, vol. i. book ii, 
® See Hick, Xreta, vol. ii. 4 Verg. din. iv, 143. 
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unfortunately perished, but we find the following analysis of it in 
the works of the sophist Himérios.! 

' “When Apollé was born, Zeus adorned him with a golden head- 
band and lyre, and gave him moreover a team to drive (the team 
were swans).? He then sent him to Delphi and the streams of 
Kastalia, thence to declare prophetically right and justice to the 
Hellénes. He ascended the car, and desired the swans to fly also 
to the Hyperboreans.2 The Delphians, when they perceived this, 
arranged a Pean and song, and setting choirs of youths around 
the tripod, called on the god to come from the Hyperboreans. 
Having given laws for a whole year among those men, when the 
time was come which he had appointed for the Delphic tripods 
also to resound, he directed his swans to fly back from the Hyper- 
boreans. It was then summer, and the very middle of it, when 
Alksosleads Apollé back from the Hyperboreans; for when summer 
shines and Apollé journeys, the lyre itself whispers in a summer- 
toneof the god. The nightingales sing to him, as the birds should 
sing in Alkzos ; the swallows and cicadas also sing, not narrating 
their own fate when among men, but tuning all their melodies 
to the god. Kastalia too flows with poetic silver streams, and 
Képhissos swells high and bright with his waves, emulating the 
E‘nipeus of Homer. For, like Homer, Alkszos ventures to make 
the very water capable of perceiving the access of the god.” 

It was probably on account of their pure white hue that the 
swans were assigned to the pure god Phebos-Apollé; and this 
connection with the god of music gave origin to the fable, as it is 
esteemed, of the melody of these birds.* The wolf was also assigned 
to this deity, on account of his bright colour, as some think, but 
it is far more likely that it was the similitude of his name to an 

epithet of the god which gave occasion to it. The noisy chirping 
tettix (cicada), or tree-cricket, was naturally associated with the god 
of music; and as the god of augury Apollé was the patron of the 
hawk and crow. The bay-tree was the plant dedicated to this deity, 


1 Or. xiv. 10. Voss, Myth. Br. ii. 109. 

2 Claudian (De VI. Con. Honor. 30) makes his team on this occasion griffons. 

* See above, p. 30. 

* There seems, however, to be some foundation for it. A naturalist of the 
present day says, ‘ This species of swan deserves the title Musicus ; for when in 
small troops they fly aloft in the air their melodious melancholy voices sound 
like trumpets heard in the distance.”—Faber, Geschichte der Vogel Islands, 
1822, quoted by Finn Magnusen (Edda Semundar, iii. 530), whose own words 
‘are, “ Cygnorum cantus dulcissimus in Islandia, Scotia, et pluribus regionibua 
seepisslme auditur, quod etiam nosmet, propria experientia edocti, attestars 

ssumus.” We have ourselves heard the trumpet-tones of a swan. See Vors, 
Myth. Br. ii, 132. 
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Apollé was represented by the artists in the perfection of united 
manly strength and beauty. His long curling hair hangs loose, 
or bound with the strophium behind ; his brows are wreathed with 
bay ; in his hands he bears his bowor lyre. The wonderful Apolld 
Belvidere shows at the same time the conception which the ancients 
had of this benign deity, and the high degree of perfection to 
which they had attained in sculpture. 

Few deities had more appellations than the sun of Lété. He 
was called Délian, Delphian, Patarean, Klarian, &c., from the 
places of his worship; and Smynthian from a Phrygian word 
signifying mouse, of which animal a legend said he had been the 
destroyer in Tréas. He was also styled,’ 1. Crooked, or Bending, 
probably from the position of the archer when shooting;* 
2. Herding, as kecping the flocks and herds of the gods, or those 
of Admétos; and by the poets, 3. Silver-bowed; 4. Far-shooter ; 
5. Gold-sworded, or Gilder; 6. Well-haired, and Gold-haired ; 
7. Unshorn-locked ; 8. People-rouser, &c. 

This god had several epithets apparently connected with the 
Greek name of the wolf (Avcos); but as there was an ancient 
Greek word signifying light (AYKH),° of a similar form, the great 
probability, in the eyes of all who regard Apolldé as the sun-god, 
or as a moral being of great purity, will be that this last is the 
real root of these names, and that, as we said above, it was merely 
similarity of sound that caused the wolf, or the country Lykia, to 
be regarded as their origin. Thus the god is called by Homer 
Avanyerns, which may be rendered with the utmost propriety 
Lnght-born,* or Light-producing, whereas the usual interpretation, 
Lykia-born, contradicts the fact of the Homeric gods not having 
birth-places on earth. Two other epithets of Apolld, Avccos and 
Aveewos, which are usually rendered Lykian, or Wolf-destroying, 
or rather Wolfish, may signify Lighted, or Lighting. There are 
two others, Aveoxrdvos, which evidently sicnifies Wolf-killing, and 
Avkoepyis, which is apparently Wolf-restraining, or -destroying,® 


1 1, Aoklas: 2. vdmios: 3. apyupdrotos: 4. Exaros, éxarnRedérns, éxa€pyos, 
ios: 5. xpucdopos, xpucdwp: 6. evxalrns, xpucoxalrns: 7. axepoenduns: 
8, Aavoodos. 

* Miller, Dor. i. 328. It is usually derived from the crooked ambiguous 
pe of oracular responses ; but Artemis, who never gave oracles, was named 

x6. 

* This word is connected with Aev«ds, white, and with the Latin /ux, luceo, 
and the Teutonic Licht and Liyht. The terms auglAven and AuvedBas prove, 
we think, the former existence of ATKH. See Miiller, ut sup. 325 seq. 

* Some would derive it from Adyn, darkness. 

®° It might, however, be Light-prodwed or -producing ; or, if Adyn by vhe 
origin, both epithets might signify darkness-destroying. 
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but they are probably of late origin, and formed after the deriva- 
tion from Avxos, wolf, had become the prevalent one. 

Apollé was also named Agyieus (dyveds), as the guardian of 
the strects and roads (4yvai). Stone-pillars with pointed heads, 
placed before the doors of the houses, were the images of the god 
under this name. This practice was peculiar to the Dérians.' 
Apollé was called Pan, either from his healing power (from 
mave or IIAQ), in which case he would be identical with Peéén ; 
or from his protecting and avenging character (from maio). The 
hymn sung to him on the cessation of a plague, or after a victory, 
was thus named. 


The name Phebos-Apollé is generally regarded as of Grecian 
origin. The former part critics are unanimous in deriving from 
daw, to shine; of which the advocates for the original identity of 
this deity with Hélios see at once the appropriateness: the main- 
tainers of the contrary system interpret Phoebos pure, unstained, 
making it equivalent to the dyvds 6eds, as he is sometimes called.? 
Apollé is by some derived from dda, to destroy ; by others from an 
old verb avéAdo, akin to the Latin pello, to drive away; by others 
again from déAuos, the sun, with the digamma F bctween the first 
two vowels. The strangest etymon of all is that of Buttmann, 
who, taking the Krétan form ’ABéAwos to be the original one, 
deduces it, according to his system of tracing the Greek religion 
from the East, from Jabal and Jubal, the first musician and first 
herdsman according to Scripture.® 


“Apres. (Diana.) 

Artemis was daughter of Zeus and Lété, and sister to Apollé. 
She was the goddess of the chase ;* she also presided over health. 
The sudden deaths of women were ascribed to her darts,’ as those 
of men were to the arrows of her brother, of whom she forms the 
exact counterpart. Artemis was a spotless virgin; her chief joy 
was to speed like a Doérian maid over the hills, followed by a train 
_ of nymphs in pursuit of the flying game.’ 


As arrow-joying Artemis along 
A mountain moves, either Taygetos high, 





1 Sch. Aristoph. Wasps, 870. Sch. Kurip. Phen. 631. 

* See Miller, Dorians, i.324. Pindar (Ol. vii. 60 (108)) terms Helior &yvdy 
@edy, and Aischylos (Prom. 22) speaks of his polBn prde. 

* Mytholog. i. 167 seq. fl. v. 51; xxi. 485. Od. vi. 102 seg. 

® 71. vi. 428; xix. 59. Od. xi. 172; xv. 478. 

* Claud. Rapt. Pros. ii. 27 seq. 

7 Od. vi.192. Comp. Hymn to Aphrodtté, 16 seg. and Apoll. Rh. iii. . 276 seg. 
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Or Erymanthos, in the chase rejoiced 

Of boars and nimble deer ; and with her sport 
The country-haunting nymphs, the daughters fair 
Of Aigis-holding Zeus, while Lét6 joys ; 

O’er all she high her head and forehead holds, 
Easy to know, though beautiful are all. 


The Homérids have also sung the huntress-goddess: cne xf 
them in his hymn to her thus describes her occupations :! 


Along the shady hills and breezy peaks, 
Rejoicing in the chase, her golden bow 

She bends, her deadly arrows sending forth. 
Then tremble of the lofty hills the tops 5 

The shady wood rebelloweth aloud 

Unto the bowstring’s twang; the earth itself 
And fishy sea then shudder: but she still 

A brave heart bearing goeth all around, 
Slaughtering the race of salvage beasts. But when 
Beast-marking, arrow-leving Artemis 

Would cheer her soul, relaxing her curved bow 
She to her brother Pheebos-Apoll6’s house 

Ample repaireth, to the fertile land 

Of Delphi, there to arrange the lovely dance 

Of Muses and of Graces; then hangs up 

Her springy bow and arrows, and begins 

To lead the dance ; her body all arrayed 

In raiment fair. They, pouring forth their voice 
Divine, sing Létdé lovely-ankled, how 

She brought forth children, ’mid the Deathless far 
The best in counsel and in numerous deeds. 


Kallimachos thus relates the carly history of the goddess.’ 

Artemis while yet a child, as she sat on her father’s knee, 
besought him to grant her permission to lead a life of perpetual 
virginity,® to get a bow and arrows formed by the Kyklépes, and 
to devote herself to the chase. She further asked for sixty Ocean- 
nymphs as her companions, and twenty nymphs from Amnfsos in 
Kréte as her attendants. Of towns and cities she required not 
more than one, satisfied with the mountains, which she never 
would leave but to aid women in the pains of childbirth. Her 
indulgent sire assented with a smile, and gave her not one but 
thirty towns. She speeds to Kréte, and thence to Ocean, and 
selects all her nymphs. On her return she calls at Lipara on 
Héphestos and the Kykldépes, who immediately lay aside all their 
work to execute her orders. She now proceeds to Arkadia, where 


1 Hymn xxvii. 3 Hymn to Artemis. 

* The purity and chastity generally ascribed to Artemis may, as some think, 
have their origin in the pure unsullied light of the moon in southern regions ; 
but may as well have had a moral origin in the character of those maidens whe 
devoted themselves to rural pursuits. 

12 
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Pan, the chief god of that country, supplies her with dogs of an 
excellent breed. Mount Parrhasios then witnessed the first exploit 
of the huntress-goddess. Five deer larger than bulls, with horns 
of gold, fed on the banks of the ‘ dark-pebbled’ Anauros at the 
foot of that hill: of these the goddess unaided by her dogs caught 
four, which she reserved to draw her chariot: the fifth, destined 
by Héra for the last labour of Héraklés, bounded across the 
Keladén and escaped. 

According to the same poet, the chariot of Artemis and the 
harness of her deer are all of gold. When she drives to the house 
of Zeus, the gods come forth to meet her. Hermés takes her 
bow and arrows, and Apollé used to carry in her game, till Hé- 
raklés was received into Olympos, when for his strength that office 
devolvedon him. He carries in the bull, or boar, or whatever else 
she may have brought, exhorting the goddess to let the hares and 
small game alone, and attach herself to the boars and oxen; for 
Héraklés, the poet observes, though deified, still retains his 
appetite. The Amnisiades then unyoke her stags, and bring to 
them from Héra’s mead some of the trefoil on which the horses of 
Zeus feed, and fill their golden troughs with water. The goddess 
herself meantime enters the house of her father, and sits beside 
her brother Apollo. 

The adventures of Artemis were not numerous. She turned, as 
we shall relate below, Aktadén into a stag, for having unconsciously 
beheld her when bathing.’ Kallisté was changed by her into a 
bear, for breach of chastity.” O’rién perished by her arrows ;° as 
also did Chioné the daughter of Ddalién, who set her beauty 
above that of the goddess.* With her brother she destroyed the 
children of Niobé, who had presumed to prefer herself to Lété ;° 
and in a fable later than Homer she is said to have detained the 
Grecian fleet at Aulis, in consequence of Agamemnon’s having 
killed a hind which was sacred to her, and to have required the 
sacrifice of his daughter Iphigeneia. The Aldeids, O’tos and 
Ephialtés, it was said, sought in marriage Héra and Artemis: 
the latter goddess, changing her form into that of a hind, sprang 
out between the two brothers, who aiming their darts at the 
supposed beast, by her art pierced each other and died.° 

We have already noticed the practice of the Greeks to unite 
similar deities, or to make one of them principal, and the others 
companions or attendants; and also to form nymphs and other 
subordinate beings attached to the service of the gods out of their 

1 See Part II. chap. iv. Autonoe. ? Part JI. chap. viii, Kallisté, 


® Od. v. 123. * Ov. Met. xi. 321. § Tl, xxiv. 602 
* Apollod. i.7,4. Kallim. J/ymn m. 464: see Part Il. chap. iv. O’tos. 
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epithets. Of these practices Artemis furnishes more examples 
perhaps than any other deity. 

The Krétans worshipped a goddess the same as or very similar 
to Artemis, whom they named Britomartis, which in their dialect 
signified Sweet-Maid.| She was also called Diktynna, a goddess of 
that name, and of a similar nature, having been perhaps united 
with her. There was asimilar deity named Aphwa, worshipped at 
Aigina, and they were all joined in a legend in the following 
manner. 

The Krétan nymph Britomartis, the daughter of Zeus and 
Charmé, was a favourite companion of Artemis. Minos falling in 
love with her, pursued her for the space cf nine months, the nymph 
at times concealing herself from him amidst the trees, at times 
among the reeds and sedge of the marshes. At length, being 
nearly overtaken by him, she sprang from a cliff into the sea, 
where she was saved in the nets (dikrva) of some fishermen. The 
Krétans afterwards worshipped her as a goddess under the name of 
Diktynna, from the above circumstance, which also was assigned 
as the reason of the cliff from which she threw herself being called 
Diktewon. At the rites sacred to her, wreaths of pine or lentisk 
were used instcad of myrtle, as a branch of the latter had caught 
her garments and impeded her flight. Leaving Kréte, Britomartis 
then sailed for Ayvina in a boat: the boatman attempted to offer 
her violence, but she got to shore and took refuge in a grove on 
that island, where she became invisible (a@avys): hence she was 
worshipped in AXgina under the name of Aphxa? 

The well-known legend of Alpheios and Arethusa offers another 
remarkable instance of this procedure. 

Arethusa, it is said, was an Arcadian nymph, and a companion 
of the huntress-goddess. As she was one day returning from the 
chase she came to the clear stream of the Alpheios, and enticed by 
its beauty stripped herself and entered it, to drive away the heat 
and the fatigue. She heard a murmur in the stream, and terrified 
sprang tu land. The river-god rose; she fled away, naked as she 
was ; Alpheios pursued her. She sped all through Arcadia, till 
with the approach of evening she felt her strength to fail, and saw 
that her pursuer was close upon her. She then prayed to Artemis 
for relief, and was immediately dissolved into a fountain. Alpheios 
resumed his aqueous form, and sought to mingle his waters with 
hers. She fled on under the earth and through the sea, till she 


1 Borrdv, &yabdy, Et. Mag. v. Borrdéuapris. 

* Kallim. Hymniii.189. Diodér.v.76. Anton.lib.40. Strab. x. 4, 12, p.479, 
Paus. ii. 30, 3. Diktynna (like df«ervov) apparently comes from dl«w, to cast, 
and alludes to the moonbeams; Aphea evidently comes from odo, to shine. 
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rose in the isle of Ortygia at Syracuse, still followed by the 
amorous stream.! 

The explanation of this mythe is as follows? Artemis was 
worshipped in E’lis under the titles of Alpheiswa, Alpheiéa, Alphei- 
énia, and Alpheiusa;* and there was a common altar to her and 
Alpheios within the precincts of the Altis at Olympia.* When in 
the fifth Olympiad Archias the Corinthian founded the colony of 
Syracuse in Sicily, there were among the colonists some members 
of the sacerdotal family of the Iamids of Olympia.> These 
naturally exercised much influence in the religious affairs of the 
colony, whose first seat wis the islet of Ortygia. A temple was 
built there to Artemis Of-the-Stream (morapia),® to which perhaps 
the proximate inducement was the presence of the fount Arethusa, 
which contained large fishes, and sent forth a copious stream of 
water into the sea.’ From the original connection between 
Alpheios and Artemis, the notion gradually arose, or it was given 
out, that the fount contained water of the Alpheios, and thence 
came the legend of his course under the sea. Eventually, when 
the poetic notion of Artemis as a love-shunning maiden became 
the prevalent one,® the goddess was made to fly the pursuit of 
Alpheios.” The legend at Letrini was” that he fell in love with 
her, but seeing no chance of success in a lawful way he resolved to 
force her. For this purpose he came to Letrini, where she and her 
nymphs were celebrating a pannychis or wake, and mingled with 
them. But the goddess, suspecting his design, had daubed her own 
face and those of her nymphs with mud, so that he was unable to 
distinguish her, and thus was foiled. Finally she was converted 
into the coy nymph Arethusa.” A late pragmatising form of the 
pleasing mythe was, that Alpheios was a hunter who was in love 
with the huntress Arethusa. To escape from his importunities 


1 Ov. Met. v. 572 seg. Moschos, /dyl. vii. 

2 See Miiller, Proleg. 135. Dérians, i. 393. 

3 Paus. vi. 22, 8-10. Strab. viii. 3, 12, p. 343. Athen. viii. 346. 

4 Above, p. 69. § Pind. Ol. vi. 6 (8). 

6 Id. Py th. ii. 4 (7), cum Sch. 

7 Id. Pyth. ii. 7 (11). Ibycos ap. Sch. Pind. Nem.i.1. Diodér. v.3. Strab, 
vi. 2, 4, p. 270. Cie. Verr. iv. 53. 

® Ibycos ap. Sch. Theocr.i. 117. Pind. Nem. i. 1. 

® Thus when Artemis had become the huntress, the Eleians changed the name 
of the Alpheiza of the Letrinzans to Elaphiza (fiom ¢Aagos), Paus. ut sup. 

10 Pind, wt sup. 11 Paus. ut sup. 

12 It is uncertain when this change took place; it is the goddess who is 
pursued in Telesilla, ué sup. (Ol. 64). The oracle given to Archias (Paus. v. 
7, 3) is probably a late fiction, as it speaks of the fount of Arethusa. Welcker 
(Schwenk. 263) regards this name as being &pi-@o@oa. We shall presently 
offer what we deem a more likely etymon. 
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the passed over to Ortygia, where she was changed into a fountain, 
and Alpheios became a river.) 

In proof of the truth of this fable, it was asserted that a cup 
(piddn) which fell into the Alpheios rose in Arethusa, whose pel- 
lucid waters also became turbid with the blood of the victims slain 
at the Olympic games.” 

We may here observe, that in the Peloponnése the relation 
petween Artemis and the water was very intimate. She was wor- 
shipped in several places as Limnatis and Heleia, and there were 
frequently fountains in her temples. She was therefore probably 
regarded as a goddess of nature, that gave vigour and growth to 
plants and animals by the means of moisture.® 

Among the various titles of Artemis were Loxé, Hekaergé, Argé, 
and O’pis, or Upis.* She bore the first two as the sister of Apolld 
Loxias and Hekaergos. She was styled Argé as the swift or the 
bright goddess, and Upis or O’pis probably as her whose eye was 
over all. In the isle of Délos however were shown the tombs of 
O’pis and Argé behind the temple of Artemis, and the tradition 
of the place was, that they, who were two Hyperborean maidens, 
had been the companions cf Apollé and Artemis when they first 
came to Délos.2 According to another account, these Hyper- 
borean maidens were three in number, and named Upis, Loxé, and 
Hekaergé,® whilea third named only O’pis and Hekaergé.”' There 
was also a legend of a nymph Argé, who when pursuing a buck 
cried out to him, “ Though you should follow the course of the Sun 
I will overtake you,” at which the Sun being offended, turned her 
into a doe.® Another legend said that Zeus carried away the 
nymph Argé from Lyktos in Kréte to a hill named Argillos on the 
banks of the Nile, where she became the mother of Dionysos.® 

If Artemis was merely one of the names under which the moon 
was worshipped, it need not surprise us to find her identified with 
Seléné, with Hekaté, and even with Persephoné the goddess of the 
under-world, and to be thence called the three-formed goddess,” 
ruling as Seléné in the sky, as Artemis on earth, as Persephoné in 
Krebos. This will also give a very simple reason for her being 
like Hileithyia, the aider of women in labour. If Artemis was not 
originally a moon-goddess, these identifications become somewhat 
difficult of solution.” 

1 Paus. v. 7, 2. 

* Ibycos ut Sup. Strab. ut sup. Mela, ii. 7 Plin. Nat. Hist. ii. 103, 


* Comp. Miller, Dérians, i. 392. * Alex. Etol. ap. Macrob. v. 22. 

* Hérod. iv. 35. © Kallim. Hymn to Délos, 292. 

* Melanopos of Kymé ap. Paus.v.7,8. ° Hygin. 209. 

® Plut. de Fluv.xvi.3. See below, chap. xii. itesthyie. 1 Of Artemise 
Kallisté and Artemis-Iphigeneia, or Orthia, we shall treat in the Second Part. 
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Artemis was also confounded with the goddess worshipped on 
the Tauric Chersonése, whose altars were stained with the blood of 
such unhappy strangers as were cart on that inhospitable shore.’ 
She was identified too with the goddess of nature adored at 
Ephesos, whose symbolic figure, by its multitude of breasts and 
heads of animals hung round it, denoted the fecundity of nature. 
In Magnésia on the Mwandcr there was a most stately temple of 
Artemis-Leukophryné (White-browed),? in which was shown the 
tomb of a maiden named Leukophryne,®? who was probably re- 
garded as bearing a relation to the goddess similar to that borne 
by Upis and Argé at Délos. Leukophryné was therefore no more 
than an epithet of Artemis, who had also a temple at Leukophrys 
on the coast ;* and it becomes a question whether (like Artemis of 
Ephesos, with whom she must have been identical) she derived her 
appellation from that town, whose name probably corresponded 
with its situation on a chalk-cliff; or whether it was expressive of 
her beauty. As however heauty was not an attribute of the 
Asiatic goddess, the former is more likely to be the true sup- 
position.® 

No spot on earth is assigned as the birth-place of Artemis by 
Homer, in whose time, as we have more than once observed, that 
practice had not yet commenced; but as he mentions the island 
Ortygia as that in which she shot O’rién,® succeeding poets fabled 
that she was born there.’ This island was described by Homer as 
lying in the western sea, the scene of all wonders, and was pro- 
bably as imaginary as the O’gygian isle of Kalypsé; but when at 
a later period the Greeks grew more familiar with those distant 
regions, zeal for the honour of the poet who had sung so well the 
wanderings of Odysseus, and the love of definiteness, led them to 
affix the names which he employs to various places really to be 
found, and the islet at the port of Syracuse was determined to be 
the Ortygia of the Odyssey.® 

Artemis is generally represented as a healthy, strong, active 
maiden,—handsome, but with no gentleness of expression. She 
wears the Krétan hunting-shoes (évdpouides), and has her garment 
tucked up for speed. On her back she bears a quiver, and in her 
hand a bow or a hunting-spear. She is usually attended by a dog. 

At Troezén there was a temple of Artcmis-Lykea, the erection of 
which was ascribed to Hippolytos, but the guides could give 

1 Hérod. iv. 103. Eurip. Zph. in Taur. 3 Tacitus, Ann. ini. 62, 

* Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 20. Arnob. adv. Gentes, 6. 

: ee a iii, 2,19; iv. 8,17.. * Comp. Buttmann, Mythol. ii. 133 seg, 

a. Ve. lal. 


™ Hom. Hymn to Apollé, 16. Pind. Nem.i. 1. Orph. Hymn xxxv. 5, 
See below, chap. xix. Ortygia. 
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Pausanias no account of the unusual title Lyksa.! Another 
ambiguous name of this goddess was thai of Tauropolos.? 

The chief titles given to Artemis by the poets were,’ 1. Arrow. 
joying; 2. Gold-bridled ; 3. Gold-shafted ; 4. Deer-slayer ; 5. Beast: 
marking ; 6. Rushing; 7. Holy; 8. Horse-urger, etc. 


The name Artemis seems to be, as Buttmann thinks, identical 
with dpreujs, integer, whole, uninjured, and therefore sound and 
pure, and to refer to the virginity of the goddess. Welcker 
regards it as an epithet of the goddess of nature, similar to O’pis 
and Nemesis, and he says that it is dpi-O¢us.* Neither of these 
derivations appears to us to be satisfactory; and the following 
may seem perhaps to come nearer to the truth. 

Artemis is quasi Altbemis or Aldemis or Ardemis, from d\éo 
"AAAQ (dAbaivw), to nourish or cause to grow, or apd to water and 
thence to nourish. This perfectly unforced etymology accurately 
accords with the moon, whose influence on vegetation and growth 
in general the ancients held to be so very considerable, and 
which they regarded as the mother of dews. Another name of 
the goddess may have been 7 aAOcovaa, addéovca or apdéovea, and d 
and ¢ being commutable (as 6np, djp), the name may have become 
ddgetovea, etc., to which AdAdeids (adAOeds the nourisher) would 
correspond as a masculine power, and therefore an appropriate 
name for a river. Altheiisa, it is plain, might easily become 
Arethusa. Possibly too Eiei@ua, which has the form of a perf. 
part., may have come from 7A@nvia, or some word of similar form 
and signification. 

Mythologists are divided into two parties respecting the original 
nature of Lété and her children, the one regarding them as 
physical, the other as ethical beings. Both, however, are agreed 
that the latter is their character in the Homéric and Heésiodic 
poetry, where, as we have seen, Apollé appears only as the god 
of prophecy, music and archery, and Artemis as his counterpart 
in this last office. “Voss® therefore (with whom agree Wolf,® 


1 Paus. ii. 31,4. It evidently, however, refers to light. 

2 Soph. Ajax, 172. Eur. (ph. Taur, 14: 57. Aristoph, Lys. 447, the scholiast 
on which says, that according to Xenomédés it was sometimes given to Athéna ; 
also, as we shall see, a moon-goddess. Steer-drirer seems to us the most 
probable signification (see above, p. 54). By some (among whom Enripidés 
may perhaps be classed) it is held to relate to the worship of the goddess by 
the Taurians. 

3 1. ioydaipa: 2. Xpuohvios : 3. XpuonAdicaros : 4. érapnBddros: 5. Onpo- 
oxdros: 6, KeAadewwh : 7. ayvy: 8. immogda. A number of others will be 
found in Aristophanés. * In Schwenk. 263. 

® Myth. Br, ii. 385; in, 53 seq. * On I. i. 43, 50. 
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Lobeck,! Hermann,? Vélcker,®? Nitzsch,* and Miiller),5 maintains 
_ Such to have been the original conception of these deities, while 

Heyne,* Buttmann,’ Welcker,* and Lauer,’ together with Creuzer 
and the whole body of the mystics, think that in the theocrasy of 
the ancients, by which Apollé and Artemis were identified with 
Hélios and Seléné, they were only restored to their original 
nature and character. We have more than once hinted our 
inclination to regard the latter as the more correct hypothesis. 
We will now briefly state the principal arguments on both sides. 

In favour of the theory of Apolléd and Artemis being sun and 
moon, it is alleged that they were early so considered. Thus we 
find the Persian general of Darius sparing the isle of Délos on 
their account, and making offerings to them evidently as gods of 
the two great luminaries (Mithras and Mitra in the Persian 
system).!° We also meet with this view in Platé" and Euripidés ;¥ 
and in the Alexandrine period it was so prevalent, that Kalli- 
machos * blames those who separate these deities from the sun 
and moon. This however might have been nothing more than 
the arbitrary procedure of priests and philosophers, and more 
sure grounds must be sought im the attributes and epithets of 
these deities anterior to the time of theocrasy. 

Apollé and Artemis, then, are brother and sister, the children 
of Z:us (that is, the deity) and Lété, whose name, by a perfectly 
unstrained etymology, may be rendered Night; and the origin 
of the sun and moon, and their affinity, could not be more appro- 
priately described. Apolld is represented as full of manly vigour, 
with long unshorn locks, armed with a golden sword and a bow 
and quiver, from which he sends forth deadly arrows. These waving 
locks are a simple representation of the eams of the sun,“ who 
in the Psalms is described as ‘a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoicing to run his race;’ a golden sword is the 
weapon of Freyr, the sun-god of Scandinavian mythology; and 
the arrows may well express the penetrating beams of the sun, or 
the coups de soletl and diseases caused by his action. Fora similar 


1 Aglaoph. 79. 2 Ueber das Wesen, etc., 106 seq. 
3 Myth. der Jap. 306. 4 On Od. iii. 279. 
5 Dérians, i. 309 seq. 6 On Il. i. 505 and iv. 101. 


7 Mythol. i. 1.“ Apollon und Artemis.” §& Tril. 41, 65, 222. 

® System, etc., 253. 

10 Hérod. vi. 97. In the Eddaic system Freyr and Freya are brother and 
sister, and sun and moon. 11 Jaws, xii. 3. 

12 Fr, Phuéthon, 10. 13 Fr, 48. 

4 In Persian poetry the sun of spring is termed a golden-haired youth. 

1 The epithet xpucdwp, xpucdopos, may, however, merely signify gildar 
see below, chap. xviii. Gorgons. 
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reason arrows were given to the goddess of the moon.! The names 
Phoebos and Artemis, as above explained, agree perfectly with the 
sun and moon. Apolldé being conceived armed with bow and arrows, 
was naturally held to be the god of archery; and the sun, whose 
eye surveys everything, might be looked on as the most suitable 
revealer of the will of Zeus to men, and thence Apollo be the god 
of prophecy. The cheerfulness which the appearance of the sun 
induces over all nature, vivified and refreshed by the repose of 
the night, and the songs of birds which precede or accompany his 
rising, and which poets of all countries have noticed and sung,* 
might easily cause the sun-god to be regarded as the god of 
music, though it is more likely that Apollé owes this character to 
the employment of the lyre in his worship. Artemis may in like 
manner have been regarded as the goddess of the chase from her 
being armed with arrows, or asthe beasts of venery feed by night 
and sleep by day,® or as the moon-goddess was held to preside over 
the birth and growth of animated beings. Finally, the offering of 
ripe ears of corn, the ‘golden summer,’ to Apollo, and his being 
prayed to as the averter of mildew and the destroyer of mice and 
grasshoppers, are reasons fur viewing him as a god of nature.* 

1 «The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon by night.” Ps, exxi. 6. 
“Aman subject to the rays of the moon and the night-damp air after the 
burning heat of the day, was almost sure of a fever. The moon, both here 
(coast of Africa) and in the West Indies, is more powerful than the sun; meat 
hung in the rays of the former becomes tainted sooner than if exposed to the 
latter.” Chamier, Life of a Suilor, i. 270: see Plut. Sympos. iii. 10. The 
effect, however, is produced by the atmosphere, and not by the moonbeams. 
See Notes and Queries, 3 S. xi. 8. 

The Spanish women (we have read) will expose themselves without fear to 
the rays of the sun, but they cover themselves np against those of the moon. 

7 ‘Os Huiv be Aaumpdy jAlov wéAas 

epa Kiver POEyuaT’ opvidwy cap7.—Soph. Llect. 17. 

Non si dest fin ché garrir gli augelli 

Non senti lieti e salutar gli albori, 

EK mormorare il fiume e gli arboscelli, 

K con I’ onda scherzar I’ aura e co’ fiori.—Tasso, Ger. Lb. vii. 5. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 

With charm of earliest birds.—Milton, Par. Zost, iv. 640. 

The poets of the Spanish peninsula, who are so distinguished for their love 
of external nature, have numerous descriptions of this kind, ex. gr.: 


Os passaros voando 

De raminho em raminho vio saltando, 

E com suave e doce melodia 

O claro dia est&io manifestando.—Camées, Cang, iii. 1. 


* “Nemoribus quoque adesse dicitur (Diana) quod omnis venatio nocte 
pascatur dieque dormiat.” Fulgent. ii, 19. Eudocia, 148. 
* See Muller, Dorians, i. 39. 
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Against all this it is alleged that these identifications were 
merely the work of the philosophers of the Idénic school, who 
sought to assimilate all the deities of the popular creed with 
material powers or with the attributes of the universal intellect; 
that the epithets and attributes of Apolldé all answer to a moral 
being of great purity, while the bow and arrows are a natural 
symbol of the god who sends death from afar; that nothing can 
be concluded from his being a patron and protector of agriculture, 
as he is such as the averter of misfortune in general; that in his 
“eligious character he is no god of nature, not being a deity of 
eneration and production, but represented as ever youthful and 
unmarried, the tales of his amours being all of a late age, and 
having no connexion with his worship. Finally, great stress is 
laid on the fact of Apollé and Artemis being so totally distin >t 
from the sun and moon in all the elder poetry.’ 


Crartrer IX. 
DIONE :—APHRODITE, EROS. 


Atovn. Dione. 


In the Ilias? Dioné is a wife of Zeus, and mother of Aphrodité. 
The name Dioné also occurs among the Ocean-nymphs,’ the 
Néréides* and the Hyades.° At Dodona this goddess shared in 
the honours and the worship of Zeus, being regarded as his 
queen.° Her name is apparently the feminine of his, and pro- 
bably signified simply goddess.” 


*Adpodirn. (Venus.) 


The Aphrodité of the Ilias® is the daughter of Zeus and Didné, 
and by the Alexandrian and the Latin poets® she is sometimes 


See Miiller, Dérians, ut sup.; Proleg. 262. Hermann, ut sup. 110 seq. 
fl, v. 370. 3 IIés. Theog. 353. 
Apollod. i. 2, 6. He also places her among the Titanesses, i. 1, 3. 
Pherekyudés ap. Sch. Ii. xviii. 486. 
Démosth. Fulse Emb. 427; Meidias 531; Epist. 10. 
: ae Als, Aids, as from the Doric Zay, Zavd, from Jovis, Jovino, Juno. 

. Vv. 370. 

® Theocr. vii. 116. Bion, i.93. Ov. Art. Amat. ini. 3,769. Fast. ii. 461. Stat. 
Silv. ii. 7,2. Achil. ii, 340, Pervig. Veneris, passim. Servius (on En. iii. 466) even 
calls Didnd Venus, Asévn might possibly be a contraction of Aiwviyn, formed 
like "Qreaviyn. 
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called by the same name as her mother. Hésiod? says she sprang 
from the foam (adppos) of the sea, into which the mutilated part 
of Uranos had been thrown by his son Kronos. She first, he 
adds, approached the land at the island of Kythéra, and thence 
proceeded to Kypros, where grass grew beneath her feet, and 
Love and Desire attended her. 

One of the Homérids? sings, that the moist-blowing west-wind 
wafted her in soft foam along the waves of the sea, and that the 
gold-filleted Seasons received her on the shore of Kypros, clothed 
her in immortal garments, placed a golden wreath on her head, 
rings of orichalcum and gold in her pierced ears, and golden 
chains about her neck, and then Ied her to the assembly of the 
Immortals, every one of whom admired, saluted, and loved her, 
and each god desired her for his wife. 

Empedoklés said that Aphrodité was the daughter of Kronos.’ 

The husband assigned to this charming g.ddess is usually the 
lame artist Héphwstos. Her amour with Arés we have already 
narrated; and Hermés, Dionysos, and Puseidén, it is said, could 
also boast of her favours. Among mortals, Anchisés and Adonis 
are those whose amours with her are the most famous. The tale 
of her love-adventure with the former is noticed by Homer,* and 
it is most pleasingly told by a Homérid; the following is an 
analysis of his hymn. 


Aphrodité had long exercised uncontrolled dominion over the 
dwellers of Olympos, uniting in cruel sport both males and 
females with mortals. But Zeus resolved that she should no 
longer be exempt from the common lot. Accordingly he infused 
into her mind the desire of a union of love with mortal man. 
The object selected was Anchisés, a beautiful youth of the royal 
house of Troy, who was at that time with the herdsmen feeding 
oxen among the hills and valleys of Ida. 

The moment Aphrodité beheld him she was scized with love. 
She immediately hastened to her temple in Kypros, where the 
Charites dressed and adorned her, and then in the full conscious- 
ness of beauty she proceeded through the air. When she came 
to Ida, she advanced toward the stalls, and was accompanied on 
her way by all the wild beasts of the mountains, whose breasts 
the exulting goddess filled with love and desire. 

Anchisés happened to be alone in the cotes at this time, and 
was amusing his leisure by playing on the lyre. When he beheld 
the goddess, who had divested herself of the usual marks of 


1 Theog. 188 seq. 2 Hymn vi. 
> See above, p. 62, 4 1M. v. 247, 318. 
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divinity, he was amazed at her beauty and the splendour of her 
attire. He could not avoid regarding her as something more 
than human; he accosts her as one of the Immortals, vows an 
altar to her, and beseeches her to grant him a long and a happy 
life. But Aphrodfté denies her heavenly origin, and feigns that 
she is a mortal maid and daughter to Otreus king of Phrygia, 
adding, that while she was dancing, in honour of Artemis, with 
the nymphs and other maidens, and a great crowd was standing 
around, Hermés had snatched her away, and carried her through 
the air over hills and dales and plains, till he had brought her to 
Ida, where he informed her that she was to be the wife of 
Anchisés; and then, having instructed her in what she was to do, 
had departed, leaving her alone in the mountains. She earnestly 
entreats the Trojan youth to conduct her unsullied to his family, 
and to dispatch a messenger to her father to treat of the marriage 
and the dower. 

But while thus speaking, the artful goddess filled the heart of 
the youth with love. Believing her now to be mortal, all his 
veneration vanishes, and he declares that not even Apolldé should 
prevent his taking advantage of the favourable moment. He 
seized the hand of the goddess, and ‘led her blushing like the 
morn ’ into the rustic shed. 

When evening approached, and the arrival of the herdsmen with 
the sheep and oxen was at hand, the goddess poured a profound 
sleep over Anchisés. She arose from the skin-strewn couch, and 
prepared to depart. Resuming the marks of divinity, the brilliant 
eyes and rosy neck, she stood at the door and called to her 
slumbering lover to awake and observe the change. Filled with 
awe, he conceals his face in the clothes and sues for mercy; but 
the goddess reassures him, and informs him that she will bear a 
son, whom she will commit to the mountain-nymphs to rear, and 
will bring to him when in his fifth year. He is then to feign 
that the child is the offspring of one of the nymphs; but the 
secret of the goddess is to remain inviolate, under pain of his 
being struck with lightning by Zeus. 

So saying unto breezy Heaven she sped. 


Hail, goddess, who o’er well-dwelt Kypros rulest ! 
But I will pass from thee to another hymn, 


concludes the poet, according to the regular practice of his 


brethren. 
Myrrha, the daughter of Kinyras, having offended Aphrodfté, 


1 By asserting that her hair was more beautiful than that of the goddess. 
Sch. Theoor. i. 109. 
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was by her inspired with a passion for her own father. After a 
long struggle against it, she gratified it by the aid of her nurse, 
unknown to its object.1 When Kinyras found what he had un- 
wittingly done, he pursued his daughter with his drawn sword, 
to efface her crime in her blood. He had nearly overtaken her, 
when she prayed to the gods to make her invisible, and they in 
pity changed her into a myrrh-tree. In ten months afterwards 
the tree opened, and the young Adonis came to light. Aphro- 
dité, delighted with his beauty, put him into a coffer, unknown to 
all the gods, and gave him to Persephoné to keep. But the 
goddess of the under-world, as soon as she beheld him, refused to 
part with him; and the matter being referred to Zeus, he decreed 
that Adénis should have one third of the year to himself, be 
another third with Aphrodité, and the remaining third with 
Persephoné. Addénis gave his own portion to Aphrodité, and 
lived happily with her; till having offended Artemis, he was 
torn by a wild boar? and died.2 The ground where his blood fell 
was sprinkled with nectar by the mourning goddess, and the 
flower called the anemone or wind-flower sprang up from it, 
which by its caducity expresses the brief period of the life of the 
beautiful son of Myrrha.* The rose also derived its present hue 
from this fatal event; for as the distracted goddess ran barefoot 
through the woods and lawns to the aid of her lover, the thorns 
of the rose-briars tore her delicate skin, and their flowers were 
thenceforth tinged with red. Other accounts, however, say that 
the goddess changed Adonis himself into this fragrant flower.® 
The tale of Adénis is evidently an Hastern mythe; for both 
his own name and those of his parents refer to that part of the 


1 Hésiod (ap. Apollod. iii. 14,3) said that Addnis was the son of Phenix and 
Alphesibea. It is uncertain whether he made the latter daughter of the 
former or not. Panyasis (Id. ib.) made him the offspring of Theias, king of 
Assyria, by his own daughter Smyrna. 

? Arés, out of jealousy, took, it is said, the form of a boar for the purpose of 
killing him. Sch. Zheocr. iii. 47. Eudocia, 24. Tzetz. Zyc. 831. Nonn. 
xxix. 1355 xli. 210. 

* Apollod. ut supra. Ov. Met. x. 298, seq. Eudocia and Tzetzés, ut supra. 
Anton. Liberal. 34. Bion, i. 

* Nicander ap. Sch. T'heocr. v. 92. Ov. 2b. 731. Others said that the ane- 
mone, whioh was white before, was turned red by the blood of Adonis. Eudocia 
and Tzetzés, ut supra. 

® Kudocia and Tzetzés, ut supra. 

§ Serv. Buc. x. 18. Bion (i. 65) ascribes the origin of the rose to the blood, 
that of the anemone to the tears of the goddess: 


Alua pdédov rlere:, ra 5¢ Sdxpva Tar aveudvar, 


For a less elegant Mohammedan legend of the origin of the rose, see aLove, p. 7 
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world! He appears, in fact, to be the same with the Thammus 
mentioned by the prophet Hzekici, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate, 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 

Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded ; 


and to be a Phanician personification of the sun, who during a 
part of the year is absent, or as the legend expresses it, with the 
goddess of the under-world ; during the remainder with Astarté, 
the regent of heaven. A festival in honour of Adonis was an- 
nually celebrated at Byblos by the Phenician women during two 
days; the first of which was spent in grief and lamentation, the 
second in joy and triumph. In Greece, whither these rites were 
transplanted, the festival was prolonged to eight days. It is un- 
certain when the Adonia were first celebrated in that country ; 
but we find Platé? alluding to the Gardens of Adénis, as pots 
and boxes of growing herbs used in them were called, and the 
ill fortune of the Athenian expedition to Sicily was in part 
ascribed to the circumstance of the fleet having sailed during 
that festival. The Idyll of Theokritos called the Addniazuse 
describes in admirable dramatic style the magnificence with 
which the feast of Addnis was celebrated in the Greco-Agyptian 
city of Alexandria. 

This notion of the mourning for Adénis being a testimony of 
grief for the absence of the sun during the winter, is not, how- 
ever, to be too readily acquiesced in. Lobeck‘ for example asks, 
with some appearance of reason, why those nations whose heaven 
was mildest, and their winter shortest, should so bitterly bewail 
the regular changes of the seasons, as to feign that the gods 
themselves were carried off or slain; and he shrewdly observes, 
that in that case the mournful and the joyful parts of the festival 
should have been held at different times of the year, and not 
joined together as they were. He further inquires, whether the 
ancient nations, who esteemed their gods to be so little superior 
to men, may not have believed them to have been really and not 
metaphorically put to death. And in truth it is not easy to 


1 Adénis is the Semitic TIN (Adén) Lord. Kinyras comes from ‘33 
‘Kinnér), the Greck xivipa, whence xwupl(w, to lament, as in the Irish keening, 
Myrrha is WO (Mor) Myrrh. 

% Phadrus, § 138. Spenser, who treats the Grecian Mythology in the most 
arbitrary manner, gives, in the Faerie Quene, a peculiar view of the Gardens 
cf Adénis. See also Milton, Comus, 992 seq. The Italian poet Marini has 
made Adonis the hero of a long and tedious poem. ® Plut. Wikias, 18. 

* Aglaophamus, p. 691. See Plut. de Js. et Os 70. 
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give a satisfactory answer to these questions.’ Still it may be 
observed that the earth being the object principally in view, 
the failure of her productive power during the winter may have 
been ascribed to the want of fecundating energy in the sun, ex- 
pressed here by the death of Addénis, in the Phrygian system by 
the mutilation of Attis. 

According to Homer, Aphrcdité possessed an embroidered girdle 
(xeords fuds), which had the gift of inspiring love and desire for 
the person who wore it. Héra, when about to lull Zeus to sleep 
by filling him with these affections, borrowed the magic girdle 
from Aphrodité.? 

The animals sacred to Aphrod{té were swans, doves, and 
sparrows. Horace® places her in a chariot drawn by swans, and 
Sapphd‘ in one whose team were sparrows. In one of the odes 
ascribed to Anakredn a dove announces herself as a present from 
the goddess to the bard. The bird called Iynx or Fritillus, of 
which so much use was made in amatory magic, was also sacred 
to this goddess;> as was likewise the swallow, the herald of 
spring, the season of love. Her favourite plants were the rose 
and the myrtle. She was chiefly worshipped at Kythéra and 
Kypros ;° in which latter isle her favourite places were Paphos, 
Golge, Idalion, and Amathus; and also at Knidos, Milétos, Kés, 
Corinth, Athens, Sparta, etc. 

In the more ancient temples of this goddess in Kypros she 
was represented under the form of a rude conical stone. But 
the Grecian sculptors and painters, particularly Praxitelés and 
Apellés, vied with each other in forming her image the idéal of 
female beauty and attraction. She appears sometimes rising out 
of the sea and wringing her locks; sometimes drawn in a conch by 
Tritons, or riding on some marine animal. She is usually naked, 
or but slightly clad. The Venus de’ Medici remains to us a 
noble specimen of ancient art and perception of the beautiful. 

The most usual epithets of Aphrodité were,” 1. Smile-loving ; 
2. Well-garlanded ; 3. Golden; 4. Quick-winking ; 5. Well-tressed ; 
6. Care-dissolving ; 7. Artful; 8. Gold-bridled ; etc. 

There is none of the Olympians of whom the foreign origin is 


} There were, however, in antiquity some who viewed the mythe of Adénis 
as similar to that of Persephone, referring to the growth of corn: see Winer, 
Realwérterbuch s.v.Thammus, This idea had presented itself to oar own mind 
before we met with this place of Winer. 

3 Jl. xiv. 214. > Carm. iii. 28, 15, iv. 1, 10, 

* In the ode preserved by Dion. Hal. Je compos. verborum. 

® See Pind. Pyth. iv. 214 (380) cum schol. 

* The goddess of Kypros was plainly the Phenician Astarté, 

T 1. pidopperdys: 2. eborépavos: 2. xpucdn: 4. éAceoBrAépavos, Ercndwes 
b. ebwAdnquos: 6. Avomedrs: 7. SorAduntis: 8. xpvormos, ete. 
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80 probable as this goddess. She is therefore in general regarded. 
as being the same with the Astarté of the Phoenicians. There 
can, we freely confess, be little doubt of the identification of 
this last with the Grecian Aphrodité, for the tale of Addnis suffi- 
ciently proves it; and that this took place at a very early period, 
the name Kypris, given to Aphrodité so frequently by Homer, 
evinces. Still we look on Aphrodité to be (as her name seems to 
denote!) an original Grecian deity ; at first, probably, merely cos- 
mogonic, but gradually adopted into the system of the Olympians, 
and endowed with some of the attributes of Héra (who was also 
identified with Astarté), and thus becoming the patroness of 
marriage.? It was probably on account of her being esteemed the 
same with Astarté, the moon-goddess and queen of heaven, that 
Aphrodité was so frequently styled the Heavenly (Urania). It is 
very important to observe that she was so named at her temple ix 
Kythéra, which was regarded as the holiest and most ancient of 
her fanes in Greece, and was perhaps a Phenician foundation 
like that on Mount Eryx in Sicily.2 Her antique wooden statue 
(€davov) in this temple was armed, as it also was at Sparta and 
Corinth.‘ In this last city she was also styled Urania,® and hei 
worship there was eminently Asiatic in character. 

Lauer, who however has not developed his theory, appears to 
have regarded Aphrodité as the verdant flowery earth. In this 
view she would coincide with the Frigga of Northern mythology, 
and the reason for transferring to her the mythe of Adénis would 
be apparent. But we see nothing in her mythology to justify 
this view. 

“Epos,”"Epws. (Cupido, Amor. Ube.) 

This deity 1s unnoticed by Homer; in the Theogony of Hésiod® 
he is one of the first of beings, and produced without parents; in 
those of the comic poets Aristophanés and Antiphanés he is the 
offspring of Night;’ in the Orphic poems he was the son of 
Kronos.’ Sappho® made him the progeny of Heaven and Harth, 
while Siménidés assigned him Aphrodité and Arés for parents.” 
In O’lén’s hymn to Hileithyia” that goddess was termed the 
mother of Love, and Alkzxos said that ‘ well-sandalled Iris bore 
Love to gold-locked Zephyros.” 

1 "Agpodlrn, quasi "Adpodtrn, Foam-sprung. 3 Tj, v. 429, 

* See our note on Ov. Fasti, iv. 871. 


* Paus, iii. 23, 1; and ii. 5,13 iii. 15,10. 9 
* Pind. Fr. Schol. 1. Boeckh and Dissen. in loc.: comp. Jacobs Anthol. xvii. 


p. 377. ® Theog. 120. 
7 Aristoph. Birds, 695. Jablonski, Panth. Zigypt. i. 14. 
® Sch. Apoll. RA. iii, 26. * Id. &. 10 Td. 16. 11 Paus. ix. 27, 2. 


12 Ap. Plut. Amator. 20. Nonn. xxxi. 110, 111. This strange poet had a 
little before (xxix. 334) called Héphestos the sire of Love. 
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The cosmogonic Erés is apparently a personification of the 
principle of attraction, on which the coherence of the material 
world depends. Nothing was more natural than to term Aphro- 
dité the mother of Love, but the reason for so calling Hileithyia, 
the president of child-birth, is not equally apparent. It may be 
perhaps that in the hymn ascribed to O’lén this goddess was 
identified with Aphrodité Archza, to whom Théseus was said to 
have dedicated an altar at Délos:! possibly it was meant to ex- 
press the increase of conjugal affection produced by the birth of 
children. The making Love the offspring of the West-wind and 
the Rainbow would seem to be only a poetic mode of expressing 
the well-known fact, that the spring, the season in which they 
most prevail, is also that of Love.? In the bucolic and some of 
the Latin poets the Loves are spoken of in the plural number, 
but no distinct offices are assigned them.® 

Thespix in Bodtia was the place in which Erés was most 
worshipped. The Thespians used to celebrate games in his 
honour on Mount Helikén. The oldest image of the god in their 
city was of plain stone, but Praxitelés afterwards made for them 
one of Pentelican marble of rare beauty. Erds also had altars 
at Athens and elsewhere. 

The poetic epithets of this deity were,® 1. Gold-haired ; 2. Gold- 
winged ; 3. Sweet-minded. 

The god of love was usually represented as a plump-cheeked 
boy, rosy and naked, with light hair floating on his shoulders. 
He is always winged, and armed with a bow and arrows.® 


1 Miller, Dor. i. 333, 


; Opatos kal”Epws émiréAAeTa, nuika wep 77 


uvbeow eiaptvors OdAAE: Getopevn.—Theognis, 1275. 


See Plut. ué supra, for another explication of this fiction. Vasanta (Spring) is 
one of the companions of Cama, the Hindoo Erds. 

* Theocr. vii. 96. Bin, i. passim. Hor. Carm. i. 19, 1. 

* Paus. ix. 27,1; 31, 3. 

5 1. xpuoonduns; 2. xpuvodwrepos; 3. -yAuKUOumos. 

* Nonnos (vii. 194) seems to represent his arrows as tipt with flowers. The 
arrows of the Hindoo Cama are thus pointed, and the Portuguese poet Camdes 
seems to have had a similar conception, for when enumerating flowers (Eleg. 
vi.) he says that of them Cupid a 


Muitas capellas tece, que de settas 
Lhe servem contra peitos de donzellas. 


The Scottish song, on the other hand, says that 


Love tips his arrows with woods and parks, 
And castles and riggs and muirs and meadows, 


(In the earlier poets as well as in the most ancient works of art Erés is not 
represented as a boy, but as a full-grown youth.—Ep.) 
K 2 
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There was a being named Anterds (dvri épws), who was in some 
cases viewed as the avenger of slighted love;! in others as the 
symbol of reciprocal affection.? The Platénic philosopher Por- 
phyrius tells the following pretty legend. 

Aphrodité, complaining to Themis that her son Erés continued 
always a child, was told by her that the cause was his being 
solitary, and that if he had a brother he would grow apace. 
Anterés was soon afterwards born, and Erés immediately found 
his wings enlarge, and his person and strength greatly increase. 
But this was only when Anterdéds was near; for if he was ata 
distance, Eréds found himself shrink to his original dimensions, 
The meaning of this fable is so apparent that it needs not 
explication. 

At the time when it had become the mode to exalt the cha- 
racters of philosophers by ascribing to them all kinds of wonder- 
ful works, the sophist Eunapius told the following curious legend 
in his life of Jamblichus, the author of as marvellous a life of 
Pythagoras. Jamblichus and his companions having gone to 
the warm baths of Gadara in Lykia, and bathed in them, a con- 
versation arose among them on the nature of the baths. The 
philosopher smiled and said, “ Though it is not strictly right in 
me to do so, yet I will show you something new.” He then 
desired them to inquire of the inhabitants, what were the tradi- 
tional names of two of the smaller but handsomer of the warm 
springs. They replied that one of them was called Erdés and the 
other Anterés, but that they knew not the cause of their being so 
styled. Jamblichus, who was just then standing at the brink of 
the fount of Erés, touched the water, and murmured a few words 
over it. Immediately there rose from the bottom a little boy of 
a fair complexion and moderate size: his hair, of a rich golden 
hue, hung down his back, which was bright and clean as that of 
a person who had just bathed, All present were in amazement: 
the philosopher then leading them to the other spring did as he 
had done before ; and instantly another Love, similar to the first, 
except that his hair was of a bright dark hue, rose to light. The 
two embraced, and clung round the philosopher as if he had been 
their father ; and after caressing them for some time, he restored 
them to their native element. His companions, who had been 
previously disposed to regard him as an impostor, convinced by 
this wonder, henceforth received his words as those of a divinity, 

The adventures of Erés are not numerous. Some pretty little 
trifles respecting him will be found in the bucolic poets, and his 
adventure with Apolléd has been already noticed. The most 

® Paus. i. 30,1. Plut. Amat. 20. * Plato, Phadr. 255. Paus, vi. 23, 4, 
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celebrated is that contained in the agreeable tale of his love for 
Psyché (yvy7, the soul), preserved by Apuleius in his Meta- 
morphoses, and which we will here give in an abridged form. 


There were one time a king and a queen who had three daugh- 
ters, of whom the youngest named Psyché was one of the loveliest 
creatures earth ever beheld. People crowded from all parts to 
gaze upon her charms, altars were erected to her, and she was 
worshipped as a second Venus. The queen of beauty was irri- 
tated on seeing her own altars neglected, and her adorers diminish- 
ing. She summoned her son; and conducting him to the city 
where Psyché dwelt, showed him the lovely maid, and ordered 
him to inspire her with a passion for sume vile and abject wretch. 
The goddess departed, leaving her son to execute her mandate. 
Meantime Psyché, though adored by all, was sought as a wife by 
none. Her sisters, who were far inferior to her in charms, were 
married, and she remained single, hating that beauty which all 
admired. 

Her father consulted the oracle of Apollé, and was ordered to 
expose her on a rock, whence she would be carried away by a 
monster, the terror of heaven, earth, and hell. The oracle was 
obeyed, and Psyché amidst the tears of the people placed on a 
lofty rock. Here, while she sat weeping, a Zephyr sent for the 
purpose gently raised and carried her to a charming valley. 
Overcome by grief she falls asleep, and on awaking beholds a 
grove with a fountain in the midst of it, and near it a stately 
palace of most splendid structure. She ventures to enter this 
palace, goes over it lost in admiration at its magnificence ; when 
suddenly she hears a voice, telling her that all there is hers, and 
all her commands will be obeyed. She bathes, sits down to a rich 
repast, and is regaled with music by invisible performers. At 
night she retires to hed; an unseen youth addresses her in the 
softest accents, and she becomes his wife. 

Her sisters had meanwhile come to console their parents for 
the loss of Psyché, whose invisible spouse informs her of this 
event, and warns her of the danger likely to arisefromit. Moved 
by the tears of his bride, he however consents that her sisters 
should come to the palace. The obedient Zephyr conveys them 
thither. They grow envious of Psyché’s happiness, and try to 
persuade her that her invisible lord is a serpent, who will finally 
devour her. By their advice she provides herself with alamp and 
a razor to destroy the monster. When her husband was asleep 
she arose, took her lamp from its place of concealment, and ap- 
proached the couch; but there she beheld, instead of a dragon, 
Love himself. Filled with amazement at his beauty, she leaned 
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in rapture over his charms; a drop of oil fell from the lamp on 
the shoulder of the god; he awoke, and flewaway. Psyché caught 
his leg as he rose, and was raised into the air, but fell; and asshe 
lay, the god reproached her from a cypress for her breach of faith. 

The abandoned Psyché attempted to drown herself in the 
neighbouring stream : but, fearing Love, it cast her upon a bank 
of flowers, where she was found and consoled by the god Pan. 
She now goes through the world in search of Cupid: she arrives 
at the kingdom of her sisters; and, by a false tale of Cupid’s love 
for them, causes them to cast themselves from the rock on which 
she had been exposed, and through their credulity they perish. 
She still roams on, persecuted and subjected to numerous trials 
by Venus. Pitied but unaided by the higher goddesses Ceres and 
Juno, the plants and the animals, the reed, the owl, and the eagle, 
give her their advice and assistance. Venus, bent on her destruc- 
tion, dispatches her to Proserpina with a box to request some of 
her beauty. Psyché, dismayed at the peril of the journey to the 
lower regions, ascends a tower, determined to cast herself from 
it and end her woes; but the tower pities her, and instructs 
her how tv proceed. She accomplishes her mission in safety. As 
she is returning, she thinks she may venture to open the box and 
take a portion for herself, that she may be the more pleasing to 
her husband. She opens the box, when instead of beauty there 
issues from it a dense black exhalation, and the imprudent Psyché 
falls to the ground in a deep slumber from its effects. In this 
state she is found by Cupid, who had escaped by the window of 
the chamber where he had been confined by his mother; he 
awakens her with the point of one of his arrows, reproaches her 
with her curiosity, and then proceeds'to the palace of Jupiter to 
interest him in her favour. Jupiter takes pity on her, and endows 
her with immortality; Venus is reconciled, and her marriage with 
Cupid takes place. The Hours shed roses through the sky, the 
Graces sprinkle the halls of Heaven with fragrant odours, Apollé 
plays on his lyre, the Arcadian god on his reeds, the Muses sing 
in chorus, while Venus dances with grace and elegance to celebrate 
the nuptials of her son. Thus Cupid was at length reunited to 
his long-lost Psyché, and their loves were speedily crowned by the 
birth of a child, whom his parents named Pleasure.! 


This beautiful fiction is perhaps a philosophic allegory, intended 
by its inventor for a representation of the mystic union between 
the divine love and the human soul, and of the trials and purifi- 

4 And from her fair unspotted side 


Two blissful twins are to be born 
Youth and Joy, so Jove hath sworn.—Comus, 1009 
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cations which the latter must undergo, in order to be perfectly 
fitted for an enduring union with the divinity. It is thus ex- 
plained by the Christian mythologist Fulgentius.’ “The city in 
which Psyché dwells is the world ; the king and queen are God and 
matter; Psyché is the soul; her sisters are the flesh and the free- 
will: she is the youngest, because the body is before the mind; 
and she is the fairest, because the soul is higher than free-will, 
more noble than the body. Venus, i. e. lust, envies her, and 
sends Cupido, i. e. desire, to destroy her; but as there is desire 
of good as well as of evil, Cupid falls in love with her: he per- 
suades her not to see his face, that is, not to learn the joys of 
desire; just as Adam, though he could see, did not see that he 
was naked until he had eaten of the tree of desire. At the im- 
pulsion of her sisters she put the lamp from under the bushel, 
that is, revealed the flame of desire which was hidden in her bosom, 
and loved it when she saw how delightful it was; and she is said 
to have burned it by the dripping of the lamp, because all desire 
burns in proportion as it is loved, and fixes its sinful mark on 
the flesh. She is therefore deprived of desire and her splendid 
fortune, is exposed to perils, and driven out of the palace.” 

This fanciful exposition will probably not prove satisfactory to 
many readers. The following one of a modern writer? may seem 
to come nearer the truth. “This fable, it is said, is a representa- 
tion of the destiny of the human soul. The soul, which is of 
divine origin, is here below subjected to error in its prison the 
body. Hence trials and purifications are set before it, that it may 
become capable of a higher view of things, and of true desire. 
‘ Two loves meet it,—the earthly, a deceiver who draws it down to 
earthly things; the heavenly, who directs its view to the original 
fair and divine, and who gaining the victory over his rival, leads 
off the soul as his bride.” 

According to a third expositor® the mythe is a moral one. It 
is intended to represent the dangers to which nuptial fidelity was 
exposed in such a country as degenerate Greece, and at the same 
time to present an image of a fidelity subjected to numerous 
temptations and victorious over them all. 

The interpretation of an allegory is always hazardous; for 
fancy presided over its birth, and fancy must always have a large 
share in the attempts made to develope its secret and real nature. 
All, therefore, that we should ever hope to arrive at is a view of 
the general sense and meaning. In truth many a tale seems to 
be allegoric which was never meant to be so by its author, and 


© Mythologicon, iii. 6. * Hirt. ap. Creuzer, Symbolth, iii, 573, 
* Thorlacius, ap. cundem, 4. 
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many a tale is allegoric in which the vulgar discern nothing but 
amusing narrative The story of Cupid and Psyché may after all 
have been, as some think, nothing more than a Milésian tale like 
that, for instance, of the Matron of Ephesos.! We ourselves long 
inclined to the current opinion of its having been originally a 
philosophic allegory, but we now feel disposed to regard it as 
merely a tale of fancy. 

Ere we quit this subject we must observe, that a Greek name 
for the moth was Psyché (yWvy7). The fondness of this insect for 
approaching at night the flame of the lamp or candle, in which it 
so frequently finds its death, reminds a mystic philosopher of the 
fate of the soul destroyed by the desire of knowledge, or absorbed 
and losing its separate existence in the deity, who dwells in light 
according to the philosophy of the East. But further, the world 
presents no illustration so striking or so beautiful of the immor- 
tality of the soul, as that of the moth or butterfly bursting on 
briliant wings from the dull groveling caterpillar- or larva-state in 
which it had previously existed, fluttering in the blaze of day, and 
feeding on the sweetest and most fragrant products of the spring. 
Hence it was, in all probability, that the Greeks named the 
butterfly the soul.? 

The fable of Love and Psyché has been the original of many a 
pleasing fairy-tale. It forms an episode in the Adone of the 
Italian poet Marini; it has been told in French prose by the naif 
and charming La Fontaine; and the united powers of Corneille, 
Mohiére, and Quinault produced a tragédie-balleé named Psyché, 
for the amusement of the court of Louis XIV. In English, the 
amiable and accomplished Mrs. H. Tighe has narrated the tale of 
Psyché and her celestial lover in elegant and harmonious 
Spenserian verse. 


CHarrTer X. 
PALLAS-ATHENE, AND HERMES. 


WE place these deities together, dissimilar as they may appear in 
office and character, as they form two remarkable instances of 
gods altering their characters and attributes with a change of 
manners or institutions in the people. 
1 See Paldamus, Rémische Erotik, p. 92 seq. 
* The earliest instance of this mode of thought that we have met with is the 
folowing passage of Dante: 
Non v’ accorgete voi che noi siam vermi, 
Nati a formar I’ angeiica farfalla 
Che vola a la giustizia senza schermi.—Purg. x. tera, 42, 
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IladAds ’AOnvain, xat’Aénn, ’AOnva. (Minerva.) 


The Pallas-Athéné of both the Homéric poems is the daughter 
of Zeus; in one place! it seems to be intimated that she had no 
other parent. In the Theogony Zeus swallows Métis, and the 
‘blue-eyed Tritogeneia’ is born from his head,? which, Pindar? 
says, Héphestos opened with a brazen axe; Athéna then, the poet 
adds, sprang forth with a shout which terrified Heaven and Mother 
Earth, while the king of the gods poured a shower of gold on 
Rhodes, the sacred isle of the Sun-god. Stésichoros‘* had already 
sung how the goddess issued from the head of her sire in perfect 
panoply,—a circumstance however evidently to be understood in 
the narrative of Pindar. According to the Homérid® Olympos 
shook at the divine birth, the earth resounded, the sea was moved, 
and Hélios checked his steeds in their career till the new-born 
goddess took off her radiant armour. Later authorities assign 
the task of opening the head of Zeus to Prométheus,® or Hermés.’ 
It was even added that she issued from the head of her sire, not 
only armed, but furnished with a war-car and horses. According 
to Hérodotos® the goddess was the offspring of Poseidén and the 
nymph Triténis. 

Pallas-Athéné is in Homer, and in the general popular system, 
the goddess of wisdom and skill. She is in war opposed to Arés, 
the wild war-god, as the patroness and teacher of just and scientific 
warfare. She is therefore on the side of the Greeks, and he on 
that of the Trojans. But on the shield of Achilleus, where the 
people of the besieged town are represented as going forth to lie 
in ambush, they are led by Arés and Athéna together,” possibly 
to denote the union of skill and courage required for that service." 
Every prudent chief was esteemed to be under the patronage of 
Athéna, and Odysseus was therefore her especial favourite, whom 
she relieved from all his perils, and whose son Télemachos she 
also took under her protection, assuming a human form to be his 

1 Tl. v. 875 seq. 

? Th. 886 seg. 924. The scholion on »v. 890 is as follows: Aéyera: 871 7 
Mijris To.avrny elxe dbvapew Bore peraBddAcw eis daotav by €BovAero. TlAae 
vncas otv abthy 6 Zebs wal mixpay woiroas karémev Eyxvoy oboayv, For 
miKpay, which gives little or no sense, Lobeck (Aglaoph. p. 613) would drea 
peuiay ; we however prefer puixpar, which Gottling proposes. This critic points 
out the similarity between this fiction and that of Puss in Boots and the Ogre. 


See above, p. 71. 
3 Ol. vii. 34 (63) seg. cum Schol. ‘ Sch. Apoll. Rh. iv. 1310. 


5 Hom. Hymn xxviii. ® Eur. Jon. 455. Apollod. i. 3. 
’ Sch. Pind. ut supra. § Et. Mag. v. frmla. 
® Hérod. iv. 180. 10 Ji. xviii. 516: comp. Od. xiv. 216, 


MOQ. xiii. 277. Od. xiv. 217. 
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guide and director. In like manner Kadmos, Héraklés, Perseus, 
and other heroes were, as we shall see, favoured and aided by 
this goddess. 

As the patroness of arts and industry in general, Pallas-Athéné 
was regarded as the inspirer and teacher of able artists. Thus 
she taught Epeios to frame the wooden horse, by means of which 
Troy was taken ;1 and she also superintended the building of the 
ship Argé.?- Athéna was likewise expert in female accomplish- 
ments; she wove her own robe and that of Héra, which last she 
is said to have embroidered very richly.2 When the hero Jasén 
was setting forth in quest of the Golden Fleece, Athéna gave him 
a cloak wrought by herself.‘ She taught this art to mortal females 
who had won her affection." When Pandéra was formed by 
Héphestos for the ruin of man she was attired by Pallas-Athéné.° 

By the Homérid’? Athéna and Héphestos are united as the 
benefactors and civilisers of mankind by means of the arts which 
they taught them, and we shall find them in intimate union in the 
mythic system of Attica. This goddess is in various mythes also 
united with Poseidén.® 

Homer® thus describes Pallas-Athéné arraying herself in the 
arms of Zeus, when preparing to accompany Héra to the plain 
where the Greeks and Trojans were engaged in conflict. 


But Athénezé, child of Zeus supreme, 

The egis-holder, on her father’s floor 

Let fall her peplos various, which she 

Herself had wrought, and laboured with her hands. 
The tunic then of cloud-collecting Zeus 

She on her put, and clad herself in arms 

For tearful war; and round her shoulders cast 
The fringed xgis dire, which all about 

Was compassed with fear. In it was Strife, 

In it was Strength, and in it chill Pursuit ; 

In it the Gorgon-head, the portent dire,— 

Dire and terrific, the great prodigy 

Of xgis-holding Zeus. Upon her head 

She placed the four-coned helmet formed of gold, 
Fitting the foot-men of a hundred towns. 

The flaming car she mounted, seized the spear, 
Great, heavy, solid, wherewith the strong-sired 
Maiden the ranks of heroes vanquisheth, 

With whom she is wroth. 


A Mzonian maid named Arachné, proud of her skill in weaving 


1 Od. viii. 493. Heésiod (Epy. 428) terms a carpenter ’"AOnvalas Suwds. 

# See also JI. v. 61; xv. 412. 3 Ul. v. 7353 xiv. 178. 

* Apoll. Rh. i. 721. § Od. xx. 72. ° Hés. Tneog. 573. 1 See above, p. 9& 
® See above, p. 78, and Part Il. ch. vi. Bellerophonteés. ° Li. v. 733. 
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and embroidery, in which arts the goddess had instructed her, 
ventured to deny her obligation, and challenged her patroness to 
a trial of skill. Athéna, assuming the form of an old woman, 
‘warned her to desist from her boasting; and when she found her 
admonitions were vain, she resumed her proper form and accepted 
the challenge. ‘The skill of Arachné was such, and the subject 
she chose (the love-transformations of the gods) so offensive to 
Athéna, that she struck her several times on the forehead with 
the shuttle. The high-spirited maid unable to endure this affront 
hung herself, and the goddess relenting changed her into a spider 
(dpdyvn).’ 

The invention of the flute or pipe (aiAds) is also ascribed to 
this goddess. When Perseus, says Pindar,? had slain Medusa, 
her two remaining sisters bitterly lamented herdeath. Theasnakes 
which formed their ringlets mourned in concert with them, and 
Athéna hearing the sound was pleased with it, and resolved to 
imitate it: she in consequence invented the pipe, whose music 
was named many-headed (xoAvkedados), on account of the number 
of the serpents whose lugubrious hissing had given origin to it. 
Others® say that the goddess formed the pipe from the bone of a 
stag, and bringing it with her to the banquet of the gods began 
to play on it. Being laughed at by Héra and Aphrodité, on 
account of her green eyes and her swollen cheeks, she went to a 
fountain on Mount Ida, and played before the liquid mirror. 
Satisfied that the goddesses had had reason for their mirth, she 
threw her pipe away: Marsyas unfortunately found it, and learn. 
ing to play on it, ventured to become the rival of Apolléd. His 
fate has been already related. 

The favourite plant of Athéna was the olive, to which she had 
given origin. Among animals the owl and the serpent were sacred 
to her. Athéna was most honoured in Athens (Aéjvar), the city 
whence she probably derived her name, and where the splendid 
festivals of the Panathénea were celebrated in her honour. She 
had also temples at Thébes, Argos, Sparta, and elsewhere. At 
Tegea she was worshipped under the title of Alea. She contended, 


1 Ov. Met. vi. 1 seg..—the name as usual giving origin to the fable. In the 
Semitic languages arag (Q7S) is, to weave, and it is used of the spider, Js. lix. 5. 
Our own spider (Germ. spinne) is evidently a corruption of spinner, or possibly 
spinder, We know not what Greek authority Ovid followed, probably Nicandee. 
Vergil alludes to this legend, 

aut invisa Minerve 
Laxos in foribus suspegdit aranea casses.—Geor. iv. 248; 


See Servius and Probus in loc. 
3 Pyth, xii. 7 (15) seq. cum Sch Non xxiv. 37; xl. 227 seg. 
® Hygin. Fab. 165. 
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as we have seen, with Poseidén for Athens and Trozén, and, 
according to one account, for Argos. 

This goddess is represented with a serious thoughtful counte- 
nance, her eyes are large and steady, her hair hangs in ringlets 
on her shoulders, a helmet covers her head ; she wears a long tunic 
and mantle, she bears the egis on her breast or on her arm, and 
the head of the Gorgén is on its centre. She often has bracelets 
and ear-rings, but her general air is that of a young man in 
female attire. 

Pallas-Athéné was called by the poets, 1. Owl- or Green-eyed ;? 
2. Town-destroying; 3. Town-protecting; 4. Plundering; 5. Un- 
wearied or Invincible; 6. People-rowser, &c. 


We are now to inquire into the signification of the name of 
this goddess and her original nature. 

The simplest and most natural interpretation of Pallas-Athénxé 
appears to be Athenian Maid, and she thus forms a parallel to the 
Eleusinian Maid (Kdpy), Persephoné® As this is her constant 
title in Homer, it is manifest that she had long been regarded as 
the tutelar deity of Athens. We may therefore safely reject the 
legends of her being the same with the Néith of Sais in Egypt, or 
a war-goddess imported from the banks of the lake Tritdnis in 
Libya, and view in her one of the deities worshipped by the agri- 
cultural Pelasgians, and therefore probably one of the powers 
engaged in causing the productiveness of the earth. Her being 
represented in the poetic creed as the goddess of arts and war 
alone, need not cause us any hesitation, as that transition from 
physical to moral agents, of which we shall presently give an ex- 
planation, was by no meansuncommon. It is to the ethic side of 
her character that the mythe of her birth from the head of her 
sire belongs. 

The most probable theory, in our opinion, is that which views 
in Pallas-Athéné the temperate celestial heat and its principal 
agent on vegetation, the moon.‘ This idea was not unknown to 
the ancients; Athéna is hy Aristotle expressly called the moon ;5 
on the coins of Attica, anterior to the time of Feriklés, there was 
a moon along with the owl and olive-branch ;° there was a torch- 

1 1. yAavxGmis: 2. woAdurdpO0s: 3. wodsodxos, epvalrroris: 4, a&yeAcla: 
5. arpurdévn: 6. Aaoowdos. 

2 More probably Bright-eyed : see Appendix C. 

3 Miiller, Proleg. 244. See also Eudocia, 4. Schwen'. 30. Welcker, Zrii. 
282. Muller says that TMaAAds is the same as wdAAa originally maid ; the 
terms are to each other as yuvyj and P'YNAIZ. ‘There was a temple of Athéna 
Koria near Cleitor in Arcadia. Paus. viii. 21, 4. 

* Muller, Minervs Polias, 5. P,roleq. 213. Welcker, Tril. 277 seq. 

® Arncb. iii. 31. $ See Eckhel, Doct. Num. ii. p. 163, 209. 
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race (Aauradodopia) at the Panathénza, a contest with which none 
but light-bearing deities were honoured ;! at the festival of the 
Skira or Skirophoria the priest of the Sun and the priestess of 
Athéna went together in procession beneath the shade of a large 
white umbrella (ckipov);? a title of Athéna was All-dew (Pan- 
drosos) ;° in the ancient legend of Athens there was a Sacred 
Marriage between Athéna and Héphestos,‘ in whose temple stood 
a statue of the goddess:* she was also said to have given fire to 
the Athenians;® and a perpetual flame was maintained in her 
temples at Athens and Alalkomenzx.’ It could hardly have been 
from any other cause than that of her being regarded as the moon, 
that the nocturnal owl, whose broad full eyes shine so brightly 
in the dark, was consecrated to her; the shield or corselet with 
the Gorgén’s head on it seems to represent the full-orbed moon; 
and finally the epithet Glauképis, which is as it were appropriated 
to Athéna, is also given to Seléne.® 

To these proofs respecting the Athenian goddess we may add 
that at Tegea Athéna was called Alea, that is probably Warmer; 
a festival with a lamp-race was celebrated at Corinth in honour 
of Athéna Helldétia;’° at Sparta she was named Ophthalmitis or 
Eyed, and at Argos Quick-seer (6fvdepxa).™ 

If this theory be correct, the best explanation of the perplexing 
epithet Tritogeneia might seem to be that which derives it from 
the three phases of the moon.” Thereare two other interpretations 
of this name which have had more general currency. The one 
supposes it to signify Head-sprung, as the word rpiro is said to 
have signified Head in some of the obscurer dialects of Greece." 
But accounts like this are very suspicious, and the later Greeks 
would have made little scruple about coining a term if they wanted 


1 Pan, Artemis, Athéna, Héphestos, Prométheus: see Miiller, Min. Pol. ut 
supra. 

? Harpocrat. v. Sxlpa. Hence the goddess was named Sx:pds, and the 
month (about midsummer) Sx:popopior. 

® Sch. Aristoph. Lys. 440. * See Part II. chap. v. Erichthonios. 

5 Paus. i. 14, 5. ® Plut. Cim. 10. 

7 Paus. i. 26, 7; ix. 34, 1. 

8 See above, p. 56, and Appendix C. Lauer labours to prove that Athéna 
was the clouds, but everything that he alleges applies as well or better to the 
moon ; besides the clouds could hardly be regarded as a urity, as they generally 
present a scattered appearance. 

® Paus. viii. 4,3; 9, 3. 1@ Sch. Pind. Ol. xiii. 40 (56). 

1! Paus, ii. 24, 23 iii. 18, 2. 

12 Tpiwadoy elSos Exovca wéAe Tpitwryis °"AOGhyyn. Nonn. v. 73. 

18 That of the Athamanes, according to Nikander of Kolophon, Hésych. s. # 
Etym. Mag. and Photius, s. v. ; that of the Crétans, Eustath. on JI. iv. p. 524, 
Vili. p. 696, Od. iii. p. 1473; that of the Bwotians, Tzetz. yc. 519. 
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it to suit any purpose. The other interpretation, which makes 
the banks of the river or lake Tritén the birth-place of Athéna. 
has found a greater number of supporters; but as so many countries 
sought to appropriate the Tritén to themselves,’ the choice among 
them might seem difficult. The contest, however, has lain between 
the river or lake Tritén in Libya and a small stream of the same 
name in Beétia. The ancients in general were in favour of the 
former; but as there is no reason to suppose that the Greeks 
knew anything of the Libyan Tritén in the days of Homer, or 
probably till after the colony had been settled at Kyréné, this 
theory seems to have little in its favour. Mliiller* therefore at 
once rejects it, and fixes on the banks of the Beedtian brook as the 
natal spot of the goddess. Here, however, again Homer presents 
a difficulty, for, as we have already observed, the practice of 
assigning birth-places on earth to the gods does not seem to have 
prevailed in his age. Indeed, we strongly suspect that the 
streamlet that flowed by Alalkomenz got its name in the same 
manner as the hill Délos at Tegyra, and the grove Ortygia at 
Ephesos.’ Lauer, regarding as correct the account of this goddess, 
i.e. the cloud, being the daughter of Poseidén, renders Tritogeneia 
Water-born.* After all we fear that the term is one of those which 
are fated never to be satisfactorily explained. 

The moon-goddess of the Athenians may have come by her 
moral and political character in the following manner.’ It was 
the practice of the different classes and orders in a state to ap- 
propriate the general tutelar deity to themselves by some suitable 
appellation. The Attic peasantry, therefore, named Athéna the 
Ox-yoker (Sovdeia), the citizens called her Worker (épydyn), while 
the military class styled her Front-fighter (mpcuayos). As these 
last were the ruling order, their view of the character of the 
goddess became the prevalent one; yet even in the epic poetry 
we find the idea of the goddess presiding over the arts still 
retained. 

Some of the ancients regarded Athéna as the air,‘ others as the 
earth.’ There are some mythes which can be explained with so 
much more ease on this last hypothesis, that we think it not im- 

} There were Tritons in Bootia, Thessaly (Sch. Apoll. Rh. i. 109), Arcadia 
(Paus. viii. 26, 6), Krété (Diodor. v. 72), Thrace (Interp. to Vid. Sequester, 
p. 285). * Orchom. 355, 

> See below, chap. xv., Artemis of Ephesos. 
we System, etc., 315. He makes a verb TPIQ, i. q. Jéw, and ‘thence rpird 
i. q. fevua. 

5 See Miller, Min. Pol. p. 1. 

® Diodor. i. 12. Tzetz. Lyc. 519. 

* Heraklid. Alleg. Hom, p. 444. Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 191, 
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probable that the Pelasgian goddess of Argos and other places, 
who had been identified with the Athenian Maid, may have 
originally been the same with Héra and Démétér.! 


‘Eppeias, ‘Epuns, “Eppawr. (Mercurius.) 

Hermeias (1s Homer always names this god)’ is in one place 
of the Ilias called the son of Zeus,’ but his mother is unnoticed. 
When, in the same poem, Dioné is consoling her wounded 
daughter,‘ she reminds her how others of the Celestials had suf- 
fered similar calamities inflicted by mortals. Thus Arés, she 
says, was once shut up in a brazen prison by O’tos and Ephialtés, 
where he languished till Hermeias, being informed of his state, 
contrived to steal him out of his dungeon. Elsewhere the poet 
tells us that of all the Trojans Hermeias most loved Phorbas 
(Feeder), rich in sheep, and bestowed on him wealth (xrjow) ;° and 
that Eudéros (Wealthy or Munificent) was the son of Hermeias 
by Polymélé (Sheep-full), the daughter of Phylas (Keeper).® 

Hermeias is opposed in the battle of the gods to Lété, but 
declines the combat on the plea of the impolicy of making an 
enemy of one of the consorts of Zeus; at the same time courtier- 
like telling her that, if she pleases, she may boast of having 
vanquished him by main strength.’ When the corse of Hektér 
was exposed by Achilleus, the gods, pitying the fate of the hero, 
urged Hermeias to steal itaway. On king Priamos’ setting forth 
to ransom the body of his son, Zeus desires Hermeias to ac- 
company him, reminding him of his fondness for associating 
with mankind. The god obeys his sire, puts on his ‘immortal 
golden sandals, which bear him over the water and the extensive 
earth like the blasts of the wind,’ and takes ‘ his rod, with which 
he lays asleep the eyes of what men he will, and wakes again the 
sleepers.’ He accompanies the aged monarch in the form of a 
Grecian youth, telling him that he is the son of a wealthy man 
named Polyktér (Much-possessing). 

In the Odyssey Hermeias takes the place of Iris, who does not 
appear at all in this poem, and becomes the messenger of Zeus. 
He still retains his character of a friend to man, and comes unsent 
to point out to Odysseus the herb Moly, which will enable him to 
escape the enchantments of Kirké.® Eumeos the swine-herd 


1 For Athéna Hippia and Gorgd, see below, Part II. Bellerophontés and 
Perseus. 

* Wherever, the form ‘Epuijs occurs, the passage may be regarded as an 
interpolation. * Jl, xxiv. 333. * Jl. v. 380. § Zi. xiv. 490. 

© fi. xvi. 179. Perhaps Phylas, like puvAAds, pvAAov, comes from @vw. 

" Hi. xx. 353 xxi. 498. ® Ji. xxiv. 333, ° Od. x. 277 seg. 
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mukes an offering to Hermés and the nymphs.’ At the commence. 
ment of the spurious twenty-fourth book, Hermeias appears 
in his character of conveyer of souls to the realms of Hadés. 

Hésiod says,? that the Atlantis Maia bore to Zeus the ‘illus. 
trious Hermés, the herald of the Immortals.’ In another place 
he speaks of him very explicitly as the deity presiding over flocks 
and herds, saying that the herdsmen prayed to him and Hekaté. 
This poet also ascribes to him the only act injurious to man with 
which he is charged, namely, a share in the formation of the 
fatal Pandéra, to whom he gave her ‘currish mind and artful 
disposition.” 

One of the last of the Homérids thus sang the story of the 
virth and first exploits of this sly deity. 


Hermés was born of the mountain-nymph Maia, in a cavern of 
Mount Kylléné in Arcadia. He had scarcely been laid in his 
cradle, when he got up and set off for Pieria to steal cows from 
Apoll6. As he was going out he met a tortoise, which he caught 
up and carried back into the cave; where quick as thought he 
killed the animal, took out the flesh, adapted reeds and strings to 
the shell, and formed from it the phorminx or lyre, on which he 
immediately played with perfect skill. He then laid it up in his 
cradle, and resumed his journey. 

He arrived by sunset in Picria, where the oxen of the gods fed 
under the care of Apollé6. He forthwith separated fifty cows 
from the herd and drove them away, contriving to make them go 
backwards; and throwing away his sandals, bound branches of 
myrtle and tamarisk under his feet, that the herdsman-god might 
have no clue by which to trace his cattle. As he passed by 
Onchéstos in Bedtia, he saw an old man engaged in planting his 
vineyard, whom he straitly charged not to tell what he had seen. 
He then pursued his way by ‘shady hills, resounding vules, and 
flowery plains,’ and as the moon was rising arrived with his booty 
on the banks of the Alpheios in tne Peloponnése. He there fed 
and stalled the kine, made a fire, killed, cut up, and dressed 
two of them, and even made black-puddings of their blood, and 
then thriftily spread their skins to dry on a rock. He burned the 
heads and feet, and put out the fire, effacing all signs of it, and 
flung his twig-sandals into the river. With day-break he slank 
home and stole into his cradle, not unobserved by his mother, 
who reproached him with his deeds; but he replied, that he wae 

1 Od, xiv. 435. This verse, how:ver, is manifestly spurious. 

* Theog. 938. ‘Epuiiv. - > Theog. 444. “Epup. See above, p. 59, 

* “Epy. 67. ‘Epuelay. 
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resolved by his actions to procure admission for her and himself 
to the assembly of the gods. 

In the morning Apollé missed his kine: he set out in search of 
them, and met the old man, who informed him of his having seen 
a child driving cows along. He comes to Pylos, where he sees 
the traces of his cattle, but is amazed at the strange footprints of 
their driver. He proceeds to the fragrant cave of the nymph, 
and Hermés on seeing him gathers himself up under the clothes, 
afraid of the god. Apollé takes the key, opens and searches the 
three closets where the nymph kept her clothes, ornaments, and 
food, but to no purpose. He then threatens the child that he 
will fling him into Tartaros unless he ‘ells him where th» cows 
are: but Hermés stoutly denies all knowledge of them, and even 
very innocently asks what cows are. Apolldé pulls him out of 
his cradle, and they agree to go and argue the matter before Zeus. 
Arrived in Olympos, Apolldé relates the theft, and tells what 
reasons he had for suspecting the baby of being the thief. All 
this is, to the great amusement of the Celestials, manfully denied 
and its absurdity shown by the little fellow, who still has his 
cradle-clothes about him. Zeus however gives it against him, 
and the two brothers are sent in quest of the missingkine. They 
come to Pylos, and Hermés drives the cattle out of the cave: 
Apollé misses two of them; to his amazement he sees their skins 
upon the rock, and is still more surprised, when, on going to 
drive the others on, he finds that the art of Hermés had rooted 
their feet tothe ground. Hermés then begins to play on his lyre, 
the tones of which so ravish Apollé that he offers him the cows 
for it. The young god gives him the lyre, and receives the cattle. 
The divine herdsman also bestows on him his whip, and instructs 
him in the management of the herds. 

They now proceed together to Olympos, where Apolld, still 
suspicious, exacts an oath from Hermés that he will never steal 
his lyre or bow; and this being complied with, he presents him 
with ‘a golden, three-leafed, innocuous rod,’ the giver of wealth 
and riches, 

The stealing of the cattle of Apollé is somewhat differently 
related by other writers. According to them,’ Apolld, delighted 
with the society of Hymenzos son af Magnés, a Thessalian youth, 


* Ant. Lik 23. He quotes as his autherities Hésiod in the Eew, Nikander, 
Didymarchos and Antigonos in their respective Metamorphoses, and Apolldénios 
Rhodios in his Epigrams. It is uncertain which of these authorities Ovid 
followed (Met. ii. 676 seq.); his narrative differs in some points from tkat in 
the text; in particular, he makes Elis and Messéné the scene of Apelld’s 
pastoral life, v. 679. 
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neglected the care of his oxen, which pastured along with those 
of Admétos. Hermés, who in this version of the ‘egend is not a 
babe, thought the opportunity favourable for stcaling afew of the 
heedless herdsman’s cattle. He first cast the dogs into a deep 
slumber, and then drove off twelve he.fers, a hundred unyoked cows, 
anda bull. He took the precaution of tying a bundle of twigs to 
the tail of each to efface their footprints, and brought his prize 
safely on to the place called the Look-out of Battos, in the 
Peloponnése. Hearing the lowing of the kine, Battos ran out to 
look, and immediately knew them to be stolen, but agreed for a 
certain reward not to give information to any one respecting 
them. Hermés having arranged this matter drove on, and 
concealed his stolen kine in a cavern. He then resolved to make 
trial of the fidelity of Battos, and changing his form, came and 
inquired if he had seen any one driving stolen cattle by, offering 
a cloak as a reward for intelligence. The covetous Battos took 
the cloak, and turned informer: the god, incensed at his dupli- 
city, struck him with his rod and changed him into a rock, 
‘which the cold or the heat never leaves.’ 

The following prank is alse “*:d to the charge of this roguish 
deity. Watching one day hi: nother and her sisters when they 
went to bathe, he stole their clothes, and did not return them till 
he had amused himself well with laughing at their perplexity.’ 

A god with so many agreeable qualities as Hermés was not very 
likely to fail of success with the fair sex, both among gods and 
mankind. Homer, as we have observed above, says that Kudéros, 
one of Achilleus’ captains, was the son of Hermés by Polymélé 
the daughter of Phylas. The god having seen her, singing in the 
choir of Artemis, had fallen in love with her. She bore him 
privately a son, who was reared by her father, herself having 
married Echeklés. By Chione (Snowy) the daughter of Dsedalién,? 
or as others said by Stilbé or Télaugé the daughter of EB’ ésphoros, 
Hermés was the father of Autolykos the noted cattle-stealer. 
The Thessalian maiden Antianeira bore him two sons, ‘rich in 
corn-fields,’ Echiédn and Eurytos.* Myrtilos, the charioteer of 
(nomaos, was the son of Hermés by one of the daughters of 
Danaos.5 The celebrated Sicilian shepherd Daphnis was the 
offspring of this god and one of the nymphs.® 

One day Hermés beheld Hersé, the daughter of Kekrops, 


1 Sch. 77. xxiv. 24. 

2 Pherekyd. ap. Sch. Od. xix. 432. Hygin. 200. Ov. Met. xi. 312. 

3 Sch. II, x. 267. ‘ Pind. Pyth. iv. 178 (318). Apoll. Rh. i. 51 907 
® Sch. Eur. Orest. 991. 

* Diodor. iv. 84. Parthénios, Erot. 24,—both from Timeos. 
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among the maidens who were carrying the sacred baskets to the 
temple of Pallas-Athéné. Smitten with her charms, he entered 
the royal abode, where the three sisters, Aglauros, Pandrusos 
and Hersé, occupied three separate chambers. That of Hersé 
was in the middle, that of Aglauros on the left. The latter first 
saw the god, and enquired of him who he was and why he came. 
Hermés immediately informed her of his rank, and his love for 
her sister, entreating her good offices in his suit. These she 
promised on the condition of receiving a large quantity of gold, 
and drove him out of the house till he should have given it. 
Pallas-Athéné, incensed at her unhallowed cupidity, and provoked 
with her also for other causes, sent Envy to fill her bosom with 
that baleful passion. Unable then to endure the idea of the 
felicity of her sister, she sat down at the door, determined not to 
permit the god to enter. Hermés exerted his eloquence and his 
blandishments on her in vain; at length, provoked by her 
obstinacy, he turned her into a black stone. Hersé became the 
mother of Kephalos.' 

The only amour of Hermés with any of the dwellers of Olym- 
pos was that with Aphrodité, of which the offspring was a son 
named Hermaphroditos, from the names of his parents, and 
whose adventure with the Nais Salmakis is narrated by Ovid in 
his Metamorphoses.? Hermés is in some legends said to be the 
father of the Arcadian god Pan,° and he is even charged with 
being the sire of the unseemly god of Lampsakos.‘ Both, it 
may be observed, were rural deities. 

At Tanagra in Beodtia Hermés was worshipped under the names 
of Ram-bearer (xpiopdpos) and Defender (mpdpayos): the former 
was given him for having delivered the citizens from a pestilence, 
by carrying a ram round the walls; and on the festival of Her- 
més, the most beautiful of the Tanagrian youths bore a lamb on 
his shoulders round the walls in honour of the god. The latter 
title was conferred on him because, when the Eretrians attacked 
the Tanagrians, Hermés as a young man, and armed witha curry- 
comb, led the latter to victory.° 

Hermés was regarded as the god of commerce, of wrestling 


1 Apollod. 11. 14, 3. Ov. Met. ii.708 seg. Hyginus (160) says that Kephalos 
was the son of Hermés by Kreiisa, the daughter of Erechtheus. 

* Met. iv. 285. 3 See below, chap. xvi. ‘ Hygin. 160. 

® Paus. ix. 22. These are both silly expositions; the first is confuted by 
the fact that in the Karnasian grove in Messéné there was a statue of Hermés 
carrying a ram (Paus. iv. 33, 4), and a similar statue at Olympia (Id. v. 27, 8). 
At Corinth there was a ram beside his statue, 37: udAiora done? Oedy edopas 
wal abtew woluvas (Id. in. 8, 4.). 
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and all the exercises of the palestra, of eloquence, even of thieving; 
in short, of everything relating to gain or requiring art and 
ingenuity. <A certain good-humoured roguery was at all times 
a trait in his character. In the pleasing tale of Arés and Aphro- 
dité already noticed, the gallant reply of Hermés to the question 
of Pheebos-Apollé called forth the laughter of the Olympians. 
This god is usually represented with a chlamys or cloak neatly 
arranged on his person, with his petasus or winged hat, and the 
talaria or wings at his heels. In his hand he bears his caducéus! 
or staff, with two serpents twined about it, and which sometimes 
has wings at its extremity. The ancient statues of Hermés were 
nothing more than wooden posts with a rude head and a pointed 
beard carved on them. They were what is termed ithyphallic, and 
were set up on the roads and footpaths, and in the fields and 
gardens. The Hermz were also pillars of stone, and the head of 
some other deity at times took the place of that of Hermés; such 
were the Hermérakles, Hermath¢cnz and others. One of these 
compounds may have given origin to the tale of Hermaphroditos. 
By Homer and Hésiod Hermés is called,? 1. Argos-Slayer ; 
2. Beneficent ;° 3. Kind; 4. Strong or powerful ;* 5. Performer or 
Messenger ;° 6. Well-spying; 7. Gold-rodded ; 8. Glorious. 


Mythologists are pretty generally agreed in recognising in the 
Hermés of the original Pelasgian system a chthonic power. The 
simplest derivation of his name is from épa, the earth; and he is, 
we may observe, the son of Zeus and Maia, who is probably 
Mother Earth. He seems to have been a deity of productive- 
ness in general, but he came gradually to be regarded as presiding 


1 Cuduceus -um is a Latin corruption of «npdetoy (kaptxeroy, Dor.), the 
herald’s staff. This was an olive-staff twined with fillets (oréuuara), which 
were gradually converted to wings and serpents. 

2 1. dpyepdvrns: 2. éprodmos : 3. axanhra: 4. c@kos: 5. Sidxropos: 6. eb- 
oxoros: 7. xpvcdppams: 8. Kvdimos. 

3 ‘Eppelay 5¢ rarhp "Epiovviov wvduao’ abtrév- 

nwavras yap udKapds Te Beobs Oynrovs 7° avOpdmrovus 
Képdeot KAewToovvas 7° éfalyuro Texvnéooas. 
The Phoronis in Etym. Mag. v. épiovvios. 

‘ “ As guardian of the herds, as the Dioscuri, Zwxol, guardians of shipmen.” 
Welcker, Zril. 217. 

5 Buttmann (Lezil. s. v.) makes Sideropos to be from the same root with 
Sidxovos, and identical in signification, i. e. messenger. Miller (Proleg. 355) 
oo it too dubious a term to admit of any positive conclusion being drawn 

rom it. 

6 T¢ Malas &yporip: Kxovpy.—Eurip. Elec, 462. 

It seems to be the samne as the Latin Maia, who was the earth. Hence perhaps 
it is that the Romans wrote the name of Hermés’ mother (Ma‘a) Maia, not Mea. 
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more particularly over flocks and herds.’ From this last view 
some of his Hellénic attributes may be simply deduced. Thus 
the god of shepherds was naturally regarded as the inventor of 
music; the lyre is ascribed to Hermés as the pipes are to his son 
Pan, music having been always a recreation of the shepherds in 
the warm regions of the south. In like manner as the shepherd- 
lads amuse themselves with wrestling and other feats of strength 
and activity, their tutelar god easily became the president of the 
palestra. So also, trade having of old consisted chiefly in the 
exchange of cattle, Hermés, the herdsman’s god, was held to be 
the god of commerce ;? and the skill and eloquence employed in 
commercial dealings made him to be the god of eloquence, 
artifice, and ingenuity, and even of cheating.’ As herdsmen are 
the best guides in the country, it may be thence that Hermés was 
thought to protect wayfarers,* and thence to be a protector in 
general.” For this cause, among others, it may have been that 
godsends or treasure-trove were uscribed to him.® 

The rural deity, when thus become active, sly, and eloquent, 
was well adapted for the office which was assigned him of agent 
and messenger of the king of the gods, to whom we also find him 
officiating as cup-bearer.. We may however best perhaps seek 
the origin of Hermés as herald and envoy in the principle of 
secondary derivation. As a being whose operations extended into 
the interior of the earth, Hermés would seem to have been in some 
points of view identified with Hadés. In Pindar® we may observe 
this latter deity himself performs the office generally assigned to 
Hermés, that of conducting the departed to Erebos. It may have 
been on this account that Solon directed the Athenians to swear 
by Zeus, Poseidén, and Hermés, but it is more probable that this 
last is Butés, the Attic tutelar deity.® 


1 Hence he was called vduios, Aristoph. Thesm. 977 ; %popos yap trav Opex- 
pdrwy 6 Oeds says the Scholiast; and he was worshipped at Koroneia under 
the title of émmuhacos, Paus. ix. 34, 3. 

2 This is the only point of similarity between the Grecian Hermés and the 
Italian Mercurius. 

3 Hence probably his epithet SéAsos. Aristoph. Plut. 1157. Thesm. 1202. 
Paus. vii. 27, 1. As the giver of gain he was called nepd@os. Luc. Zim. 41. 
Kudocia, p. 256. . 

4 “Epps moumaios. 

Tlopwatos tobe tévde wotpalyay éeudy 
inérynv.— Esch. Ewm. 91. 
where we may observe the allusion to the rural character of the gcd. 

* He is said to have been called orpopatos (Et. Mag. s. v.), from the tarning 
<7Tpop?)) of the door on its hinges, as his statue was placed at the door. 

* What was thus found was called épuacov. When Lucian’s Timon comes on 
the treasure he cries out ‘Epuij repdae. 7 See above, p. 100. 

* Ol. ix. 33 (50) seg.: see above, p. 84. ° See Part Il. ch. v. ad fits 
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On looking over the adventures of Hermés above related, it will 
appear that most of them refer to his character as arural deity.’ 
Such are his patronage of Phorbas, and his being the sire of 
Eudéros in Homer; the hymn in his honour, which plainly 
represents him as a rural deity ;? his being the sire of the cattle- 
stealer Autolykos (Very-Wolf);* of the two heroes ‘rich in corn- 
fields;’ and of the shepherd Daphnis, and the gods Pan and 
Priépos. The rural character of Hersé and Aglauros will be 
shown in the sequel. We shall also find that it was Hermés 
who gave to Nephelé the gold-fleeced ram to save her children 
from their malignant step-mother.* In Theokritos? Hermés 
is one of the gods who comes to console the dying shepherd 
Daphnis; and in the poems of the Greek Anthology he is 
usually represented as a rural deity. In one place® the offering 
to him is milk and honey; in other parts of it’ fishermen when 
grown old dedicate their implements to Hermés, either as the 
god of arts and trade, or as the deity presiding over increase in 
general, 

We will now consider the well-known epithet Argeiphontés, or 
Argos-slayer, given to this god. The general opinion derives it 
from the legend of 16, but it has been doubted if that adventure 
was known to Homer, who calls the deity by this name in passages 
the genuineness of which cannot well be disputed.’ The sense of 
that legend shall be discussed in its proper place; here we will 
only observe, that if it should appear to be as old as the age of 
Homer, there can be no further dispute about the origin of the 
epithet, though its meaning will still remain a subject of inquiry. 
Supposing however such not to be the case, it may be asked how 
the rural deity, the field-god, came by the appellation Argei- 
phontésP The word Argos bears in Greek the following senses: 
1. White or Shining; 2. Swift (in speaking of dogs, and thence 
the name of a dog); 3. Idle; to which we may venture to add, 
4, Land, as identical with dypos. The latter half of the compound 
was generally derived from ¢dévo, to kill or destroy; by some how- 
ever from ¢aivw, to show or shine. Hence some interpreted 


' See Miiller, Proleg. 355. 2 See ov. 491, 567. 

3 This may, however, be an instance of what we term secondary derivation 
(see p. 9), and the original root of Autolykos have been ATKH, /uz, for all the 
mothers given him (p. 146) denote radiance or brightness, and one of his grand 
sires is Morning-star. He may therefore have been originally a light-being 
with a suitable sire, and Hermes not have been his father till his name was 
derived from Av«os: see Augeas and Otos and Ephialteés. 

‘ By his touch, it was said, he turned the fleece to gold. Sch. Apoll, Rh 
ii. 1144. 

§ Idyll. i. 77. * Anthol. ix, 72. 

T Jb. vi. 5, 23, 28, 29, © /2. ii, 103. Od. i. 38, 
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Argeiphontés Free-from-bloodshed, others White- or clear-showing ;* 
and a modern mythologist? renders it White-shining, equivalent 
to White (Aevxds), a name by which Hermés was worshipped in 
Boodtia.® We must confess that we are not satisfied with any of 
these explanations; and should the derivation from the story of 
I6 not be approved of, none appears more probable than the one 
we ourselves formerly suggested, that the term may signify Field- 
slayer,* and be applied to Hermés as the god of husbandry, under 
whose’ auspices the land was ploughed up, and the grass or corn 
cut down. The eyes of Argos might then have originally signified 
the flowers with which the meads are bespread.® It is to be 
observed that, in the version of the story of I6 followed by Ovid,° 
Hermés appears as a goatherd, and kills Argos with the harpée, a 
rural implement. 

We offer this hypothesis, however, only as a conjecture, perhaps 
we should say as a mere sport of imagination; for we are inclined 
to regard the mythe of I6 as one of the most remote antiquity. 


Cuarter XI. 
DEMETER,—PERSEPHONE. 
Anunmp, And, Aws. (Ceres.) 

Tlepoedpdvera, Tlepoepdvn. (Proserpina.) 


DEMETER and her daughter Persephoné are so closely connected, 
that it would be extremely difficult, or rather impossible, to treat of 
the one without the other: we therefore combine the two deities. 

Démétér, a daughter of Kronos and Rhea, and by Zeus mother 
of Persephoné,’ was evidently the goddess of the earth, Mother- 
Harth (yj pntnp), Whom some ancient system married to Zeus, the 


1 Sch. 77. ii. 103. ‘ The poet,” he says, “ knows nothing of the love of I6, 
and all about Argos was feigned by the later writers.” Id. xxiv. 24. Sch. Od 
i. 38. ? Schwenk, 125. 3 Tzetz. Lyc. 680. 

* Nonnos (xxxvi. 421) calls Dionysos @adaccoddves. Grefe, however, 
queries if it should not be OaAaccovduos. Could that strange poet have 
alluded to the practice of mixing sea-water with wine ? 

. Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 

Of shades and wanton winds and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint envmelled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honey’d showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Milton, Lycidas, 136 seq. 
© Met. i. 717. 1 Hés. Theog. 454, 912. Od. xi. 317, 
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god of the heavens.! In Homer she is but slightly mentioned, 
and she does not appear among the gods on Olympos. Sheseems 
to have been early distinguished from the goddess called EHarth,® 
and to have been regarded as the protectress of the growing corn 
and of agriculture in general. 

The most celebrated event in the history of Démétér is the 
carrying-off of her daughter Persephoné by Hades, and the search 
of the goddess after her through the world. It is noticed by 
Hésiod;* but the Homéridian hymn in her honour contains 
perhaps the earliest narrative of this event, which, though appa- 
rently unknown to Homer, became a favourite theme with suc- 
ceeding poets, after whom Ovid has related it, and Claudian has 
sung it in a peculiar poem, of which unfortunately a part is lost. 

Persephoné, sang the Homérid, was in the Nysian plain with 
the Ocean-nymphs‘® gathering flowers. She plucked the rose, the 
violet, the crocus, the hyacinth, when she beheld a Narcissus of sur- 
prising sizeand beauty, an object ofamazement to ‘allimmortal gods 
and mortal men,’ for one hundred flowers grew from one root; 7 


And with its fragrant smell wide heaven above 
And all earth laughed, and the sea’s briny flood. 


Unconscious of danger the maiden stretched forth her hand to 
seize the wondrous flower, when suddenly the wide earth gaped, 
Aidéneus in his golden chariot rose, and catching the terrified 
goddess carried her off in it shrieking to her father for aid, un- 
heard and unseen by gods or mortals, save only by Hekaté the 
daughter of Perszos, who heard her as she sat in her cave, and 
by king Helios, whose eye nothing on earth escapes. 

So long as the goddess beheld the earth and starry heaven, the 
fishy sea and beams of the sun, so long she hoped to see her 
mother and the tribes of the gods; and the tops of the mountains 
and the depths of the sea resounded with her divine voice. At 
length her mother heard; she tore her head-attire with grief, cast 


1 The Scythians said that Earth was the wife of their Zeus. Hérod. iv. 59. 

2 Il. v. 500, “blond Démétér ” is represented as presiding over the winnowing 
of corn. In Od. v. 125 her amour with Iasion is related. 

3 Gea is joined with Zeus and Heélios as a person. 1. iii. 104, 278. 

Officium commune Ceres et Terra tuentur ; 
Hzc prebet causam frugibus, illa locum.—Ov. Fast, i. 673. 

‘ Theog. 914. 5 Met. v. 341 seg. Fast. iv. 417 seg. 

* According to some accounts Aphrodfté, Athéna, and Artemis were the 
companions of their sister Persephoné on this occasion, Hygin. 146. Claud 
Rapt. Pros. ii. 11 seg. Stat. Achil. ii. 150. 

” Her plucking the narcissus was noticed in an ancient hymn ascribed te 
Pamphos, Paus. ix. 31, 9. 
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a dark robe around her, and like a bird hurried ‘over moist and 
dry.’ Of allshe inquired tidings of her lost daughter, but neither 
gods nor men nor birds could give her intelligence. Nine days 
she wandered over the earth, with flaming torches in her hands; 
she tasted not of nectar or ambrosia, and never once entered the 
bath. On the tenth morning Hekaté met her, but she could not 
tell her who it was had carried away Persephoné. Together they 
proceed to Hélios; they stand at the head of his horses, and 
Démétér entreats that he will say who the ravisher is. The god 
of the sun gives the required information, telling her that it was 
Aidéneus, who by the permission of her sire had carried her away 
to be his queen; and he exhorts the goddess to patience, by 
dwelling on the rank and dignity of the ravisher. 

Hélios urged on his steeds; the goddess, incensed at the conduct 
of Zeus, abandoned the society of the gods, and came down among 
men. But she now was heedless of her person, and no one recag- 
nised her. Under the guise of an old woman,—‘such,’ says the 
poet, ‘as are the nurses of law-dispensing kings’ children, and 
housekeepers in resounding houses,’—she came to Eleusis, and 
sat down by a well, beneath the shade of an olive.’ The three 
beautiful daughters of Keleos, a prince of that place, coming to 
the well to draw water, and seeing the goddess, inquired who she 
was and why she did not go into the town. Démétér told them 
her name was Dés, and that she had been carried off by pirates 
from Kriété, but that when they got on shore at Thorikos, she had 
contrived to make her escape, and had wandered thither. She en- 
treats them to tell her where she 1s; and wishing them young 
husbands and as many children as they may desire, begs that they 
will endeavour to procure her a service in a respectable family. 

The princess Kallidiké tells the goddess the names of the five 
princes, who with her father governed Eleusis, each of whose 
wives would, she was sure, be most happy to receive into her 
family a person who looked so god-like: but she prays her not to 
be precipitate, but to wait till she had consulted her mother 
Metaneira, who had a young son in the cradle, of whom, if the 
stranger could obtain the nursing, her fortune would be made. 

The goddess bowed her thanks, and the princesses took up their 
pitchers and went home. As soon as they had related their adven- 
ture to their mother, she agreed to hire the nurse at large wages: 

And they, as fawns or heifers in spring-time 
Bound on the mead when satiate with tood ; 


1 The tradition was that she sat on the stone thence named Laughterless 
(@yéAaoros). Sch. on Aristoph. Kniyhts, 782. 
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So they, the folds fast-holding of their robes 
Lovely, along the hollow cart-way ran ; 
Their locks upon their snoulders flying wide 
Like unto yellow flowers. 


The goddess rose and accompanied them home. As she entered 
the house a divine splendour shone all around; Metaneira filled 
with awe offered the goddess her own seat, which however she 
declined. Iambé the serving-maid then prepared one for her, 
where she sat in silence, thinking of her ‘ deep-bosomed’ daughter, 
till Iambé by her tricks contrived to make her smile, and even 
laugh. But she declined the cup of wine which Metaneira offered 
her, and would only drink the kykeon, or mixture of flour and 
water. She undertook the rearing of the babe, who was named 
Démophodn, and beneath her care ‘he throve like a god.’ He ate 
no food, but Démétér breathed on him as he lay in her bosom, 
and anointed him with ambrosia, and every night she hid him 
‘like a torch within the strength of fire,’ unknown to his parents, 
who marvelled at his growth.! 

It was the design of Démétér to make him immortal, but the 
curiosity and folly of Metaneira deprived him of the intended 
gift. She watched one night, and, seeing what the nurse was 
about, shrieked with affright and horror. The goddess threw the 
infant on the ground, declaring what he had lost by the incon- 
siderateness of his mother,’ but announcing that he would be 
great and honoured, since he had ‘sat in her lap and slept in her 
arms.’ She tells who she is, and directs that the people of Eleusis 
should raise an altar and temple to her without the town on the 
hill Kallichoros. 


Thus having said, the goddess changed her size 
And form, old-age off-flinging, and around 
Beauty respired; from her fragrant robes 

A lovely scent was scattered, and afar 

Shone light emitted from her skin divine ; 

And yellow locks upon her shoulders waved : 
While, as from lightning, all the house was filled 
With splendour. 


She left the house, and the maidens awaking at the noise found 
their infant-brother lying on the ground. They took him up, 
and kindling a fire prepared to wash him ; but he cried bitterly, 
finding himself in the hands of such unskilful nurses. 

In the morning the wonders of the night were narrated to 


1 The Egyptians had a similar story of their Isis, borrowed no doutt, like so 
many others, from the Greeks: see Plut. De Zs. et Os. 15, 16. 
* Metaneira is probably Metavédeipa, i. e. the one who repented of her folly, 
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Keleos, who laid the matter before the people, and the temple 
was speedily raised. The mourning goddess took up her abode in 
it, but a dismal year came upon mankind; the earth yielded no 
produce, in vain the oxen drew the curved ploughs in the fields, 
in vain was the seed of barley cast into the ground ; ‘ well-garlanded 
Démétér’ would suffer no increase. The whole race of man ran 
risk of perishing, the dwellers of Olympos of losing gifts and 
sacrifices, had not Zeus discerned the danger and thought on a 
remedy. 

He dispatches ‘ gold-winged Iris’ to Eleusis to invite Démétér 
back to Olympos, but the disconsolate goddess will not comply with 
the call. All the other gods are sent on the same errand, and to 
as little purpose. Gifts and honours are proffered in vain; she 
will not ascend to Olympos, or suffer the earth to bring forth, till 
she shall have seen her daughter. 

Finding that there was no other remedy, Zeus sends ‘ gold- 
rodded Argos-slayer ’ to Erebos, to endeavour to prevail on Hadés 
to suffer Persephoné to return to the light. Hermés did not 
disobey: he quickly reached the ‘secret places of earth,’ and 
found the king at home seated on a couch with his wife, who was 
mourning for her mother. On making known to Aidéneus the 
wish of Zeus, ‘the king of the Subterraneans smiled with his 
brows’ and yielded compliance. He kindly addressed Persephoné, 
granting her permission to return to her mother. The goddess 
instantly sprang up with joy, and heedlessly swallowed a grain of 
pomegranate which he presented to her. 


Then many-ruling Aidoneus yoked 

His steeds immortal to the golden car ; 

She mounts the chariot, and beside her mounts 
Strong Argos-slayer, holding in his hands 

The reins and whip; forth from the house he rushed 
And not unwillingly the coursers few. 

Quickly the long road they have gone; not sea 

Nor streams of water, nor the grassy dales, 

Nor hills retard the immortal coursers’ speed, 

But o’er them going they cut the air profound. 


Hermés conducted his fair charge safe to Eleusis: Démétér on 
seeing her ‘ rushed to her like a Menas on the wood-sbaded hill,’ 
and Persephoné sprang from the car to meet and embrace her 
mother. 

When their joy had a little subsided, Démétér anxiously in- 
quired if her daughter had tasted anything while below; for if 
she had not, she would be free to spend her whole time with her 
father and mother; whereas if but one morsel had passed her lips, 
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nothing could save her from spending one-third of the year with 
her husband; she should however pass the other two with her 
and the gods: 

And when in spring-time, with sweet-smelling flowers 

Of various kinds, the earth doth bloom, thou’lt come 


From gloomy darkness back,—a mighty joy 
To gods and mortal men. 


Persephoné ingenuously confesses the swallowing of the grain 
of pomegranate, and then relates to her mother the whole story 
of her abduction. They pass the day in delightful converse: 


And joy they mutually received and gave. 


‘Bright-veiled Hekaté’ arrives to congratulate Persephoné, and 
henceforward becomes her attendant. Zeus sends Rhea to invite 
them back to heaven. Démétér now complies, 


And instant from the deep-soiled cornfields fruit 
Sent up: with leaves and flowers the whole wide earth 
Was laden: 


and she taught ‘ Triptolemos, horse-lashing Dioklés, the strength 
of Eumolpos, and Keleos the leader of the people,’ the mode of 
performing her sacred rites. The goddesses then returned to 
Olympos. ‘“ But come,” cries the Homérid, 


But come, thou goddess who dost keep the land 
Of odorous Eleusis, and round-flowed 

Paros, and rocky Anthron, Déo queen, 
Mistress, bright-giver, season-bringer, come : 
Thyself and child, Persephoneia fair, 

Grant freely, for my song, the means of life. 
But I will think of thee and other songs. 


Such is in all probability the oldest account of this celebrated 
event. In progress of time it underwent various alterations; the 
scene was as usual changed, and circumstances were added or 
modified. In the beautiful versions of it given by the above- 
mentioned Latin poets, the scene is transferred to the grove and 
lake in the neighbourhood of Henna in Sicily, the nymph Are- 
thusa gives intelligence of the ravisher, and Askalaphos (who for 
his mischief-making is turned into an owl)! tells of Persephoné’s 
having plucked a pomegranate in the garden of Hadés and put 
seven of the seeds into her mouth. In this, as in other legends, 
the fancy of poets and vanity of the inhabitants of different places 
have taken abundance of liberties with the ancient tale. 


' Another legend says that Démétér placed a stone atop of him in Rreboc, 
hich Héraklés rolled away. Apollod. i. 5, 3; ii. 5, 12, 
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There are, as we have already observed, no traces of this mythe 
in Homer. Démétér is only incidentally mentioned by him; and 
he does not intimate any connexion between her and Persephoné, 
who appears merely as the daughter of Zeus! and queen of Hadés, 

There can be little doubt we think of its being an allegory. 
Persephoné signifies the seed-corn, which when cast into the 
ground lies there concealed,—that is, she is carried off by the god 
of the under-world : it reappears,—that is, Persephoné is restored 
to her mother, and she abides with her two-thirds of the year. As 
however the seed-corn is not a third part of the year m the 
ground, it is probable that by the space of time which Persephoné 
was to spend with the god in the invisible state, was intended to 
be expressed the period between the sowing of the seed and the 
appearance of the ear, during which the corn is away ; and which 
space of time in some species of grain, barley for instance, is 
usually about a third of the year.” 

The vanity of the people of the hungry soil of Attica made 
them pretend that corn was first known and agriculture first 
practised in their country. They fabled that the goddess gave to 
Triptolemos (Thrice-plough), who occupies the place of Démophéon$ 
in the foregoing legend, her chariot drawn by dragons, in which 
he flew through the air, distributing corn to the different regions 
of the earth.* This last circumstance betrays the late age of the 
fiction; for, as we have already observed, in the time of Homer 
celestial horses were the only draught-cattle of the gods. 

Démétér, though of a gentle character in general, partook of 
the usual revengeful disposition of the gods. The origin of the 
Stellio, or spotted lizard, is referred to her having thrown in the 
face of a boy, who mocked at her as she was drinking some gruel, 
what was remaining of it in the vessel.5 She more justly punished 
with ever-craving hunger Erysichthén, who impiously cut down 
her sacred grove. This infliction gave occasion for the exercise of 
the filial piety and power of self-transformation of the daughter 


1 Od. xi. 217. 

* The festival of the Thesmophoria was celebrated in Attica in the fourth 
month, Pyanepsion (Oct.-Nov.), which was the time of sowing the corn, and 
that of the Anthestéria or great spring-feast in the eighth month, Anthestéridn 
(Feb.—Mar.). So in Judea the corn, namely the barley, was sown in the month 
Marchesvan (Oct.—Nov.), and it was reaped in the month Abib or April. See 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. 340, 1004. Winer, Realwtrterbuch, vv. Gerste, Saat. 

* Though it is not noticed in the Hymn to Démétér, it is plain from his name 
(8ijuos and ddw) that this was the original teacher of agriculture. 

* Kallim. Hymn vi. 22. Paus. i. 14, 2. Ov. Met. v. 645. Hygin. 147 
Poet. Astr. ii. 14. Serv. on Geor. i. 19. 

* Nicander ap. Anton. Lib. 24. Ov. Met. v. 451. 
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of Erysichthén, who by her assuming various forms enabled her 
father to sell her over and over again, and thus obtain the means 
of living after all his property was gone." 

The former of these legends is evidently one of those sports of 
fancy in which the Greeks loved to indulge; the latter may admit 
of a simple explication. Erysichthén’s name may be akin to 
€épuciBy, mildew; and Hellanfkos? said that he was also called 
fHithén (Aldor, burning), from his insatiate hunger. Now the 
destructive devouring mildew is plainly the enemy of Démétér, to 
whom, under the title of Erysibia, the Rhodians prayed to avert 
it;5 and who accordingly is represented as punishing it as it were 
for its transgression. Miiller, therefore, is content with this 
explanation of the legend. To us, however, the following seems 
to be a more probable solution. Erysichthén is the ploughman,‘ 
the agriculturist whose greed and desire for more and more 
produce is well-known to be in some cases almost insatiable.° 
This the legend ascribes to the wrath of the deity presiding over 
agriculture in punishment of an act of impiety. The moral then is 
apparent, and the mythe, of the same class with those of Tantalos 
and Ixién, inculcates moderation and piety toward the gods. 

Homer says® that Démétér lay with Iasidn in a ‘thrice- 
ploughed’ field, and that Zeus, offended at the deed, struck the 
mortal lover with his thunder. Hesiod’ makes Krété the scene of 
this event, and adds that Plutos (Wealth) was their offspring. 
Authorities differ as to the parentage of Iasién; some make him 
a son of Zeus and Hlektra, and brother of Dardanos;® others a 
son of Minos or Kratés, and the nymph Phronia.® The meaning 
of the mythe is apparent. 

At Onkeion near Thelpusa, on the banks of the Laddédn in 
Arcadia, stood a temple of Démétér-Erinnys. The legend con- 
nected with it was as follows.” When the goddess was in search 
of her lost daughter, Poseidon, filled with desire, continually 
followed her. To elude him she changed herself into a mare, and 
mingled with the mares of Onkos; but the sea-god assumed the 
form of a horse, and thus accomplished his wishes. The produce 
of their union was the celebrated steed Areién; and from the 
anger of the goddess at beimg thus abused she was named 


1 Nicander ap. Anton. Lib. 17. Ov. Met. viii. 738 seq. Tzetz. Lyc. 1393. 
It is related somewhat, differently by Kallimachos, Hymn vi. 

3 Athen. x. 416. 5 Miiller, Proleg. 162. 

* From épuw, to draw, drag, tear up, and x@dr. 

5 Avari agricole, Verg. Geor.i.47. . © Od. v. 125. 

% Theog. 969. 8 Hellanikos ap. Sch. Od. v. 125 

® Sch. Od. ut sup. Sch. Theocr.iii.50. 1° Paus. viii. 25, 4. 
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Erinnys.! It was also a part of the tradition that beside Areién 
she bore a daughter to the god, who, the Phigalians said, was the 
Despeena (Persephoné). They also showed a cavern on Mount 
Elxon, to which Démétér retired when her daughter had been 
carried off, clothing herself in deep black. The absence of the 
goddess, said the tradition, caused a general failure of the crops, 
and mankind were in danger of famine; but no one knew the 
place of her retreat till Pan in his huntings chanced to see her. 
He gave information to Zeus, who sent the Fates to her, at whose 
persuasion she remitted her anger, and ceased from mourning. 
She was worshippedat this cave under the name of Black (uedatva), 
and her statue in it was clad in black, with the head and mane 
of a horse.” 

This last mythe has nothing perhaps very peculiar in it; the 
former is regarded as one of the many forms in which the phy- 
sical fact of earth and water being the causes of growth and in- 
crease in the natural world has been enveloped.? Perhaps the 
Démétér-Erinnys was viewed as the ‘ grim’ earth * of winter when 
torrents spring forth from its womb. These might very aptly 
be represented by the steed Flowing (peiwy or péwv);° and this 
view of nature was peculiarly appropriate in Arcadia. 

The chief seats of the worship of these deities were Corinth, 
Thébes, Attica; Arcadia, where they were called the Great 
Goddesses,° and Persephoné in particular Mistress (déo7owa) ;* and 
the fertile isle of Sicily, which was given by Zeus to his daughter 
on her day of unveiling (dvaxadumrnpia), that is, at her marriage ; ° 
as also was Thébes according to the poet Euphoridén.® 

The form of Démétér is copied from that of Héra, with whom 
she is in reality identical. She has the same majestic stature 
and matronly air, but of a milder character. Her usual symbols 


1 "Ort 7d Oung xpicGa: Kadrovow epivew of Apkddes. Paus. ut supra. 

2 Paus. viii. 42, 1. * Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 165 seq. 

‘ Grim Nature’s visage hoar.—Burns’s Vision. 

5 Tike xpelwy, xpéwy, the a is merely euphonic. The cyclic Thébais named 
Areion xvavoxaiths, and Antimachos said of him, 

Auth yar avédwne, c€Bas Ovnroiow idérbat. 
The place of his birth is Onkeion (tumid, 8yxos); he is the steed of Adrastos 
(fruitful, adpds, adpocvvn), son of Talaos (jlourishing, @dAAw). Paus. ut 
supra. He is similar to Pégasos. 

® Paus. viii. 31, 1; iv. 26, 8. Soph. @d. Col. 682. 

7 Paus. viii. 10, 10; 27, 6; 35, 2; 36,9; 37, 1-10; 42, 1. 

* Plut. Zimol. 8. Among the Arabs, when a bridegroom is left for the fret 
time alone with his bride he gives her a present of money, the price of unveiling 
tie face, and then removing the shawl with which she is covered, beholds her 
faco, probably for the first time. Lane, Thousand, etc., i. 323. 

® Sch. Eur. Phon. 684. See Miiller, Orchom. 217; Dor. i. 415. 
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are poppies, which sometimes compose a garland for her head, 
sometimes are held in her hand. She 1s frequently represented 
with a torch in her hand,—significant of her search after Perse- 
phoné.. At times she appears in her chariot drawn by dragons. 

Persephoné is represented seated on a throne with Hadés. 

The only epithets given to Démétér by Homer are,’ 1. Blond or 
Yellow-haired ; and 2. Fair-tressed, the appropriateness of which 
terms to the goddess of the corn is apparent.? Beside these 
epithets Hésiod gives her two others; 3. Well-garlanded; and 4. 
Food-full. She was termed by other poets, 5. Youth-rearing; 6. 
Bright-fruited ; 7. Bright-gifted ; 8. Se.son-bringer ; 9. Gold-sickled, 
or perhaps Gilder; 10. Green; all epithets well suited to the 
goddess of agriculture. Démétér was also named, 11. Law-giver, 
as agriculture was regarded as the source of civil regulations. 
Under this title she was honoured in a festival named Thesmo- 
phoria at Athens and Ephesos. She had a temple at Megara 
under the title of, 12. Sheep-bringer2 In Bodtia she was wor- 
shipped as Démétér-Achea.* 

The Homeric epithets of Persephoné are,® 1. Illustrious; 2. 
Terrible ; and 3. Holy. Hesiod gives her one of the usual epithets 
of beauty, 4. White-armed. She was also named, 5. Sable-vested ; 
6. White-horsed, &c. 

The name of Démétér offers, as we have seen, no difficulty, 
whatever; but that of her daughter is by no means so easy of 
explanation; and here, as in similar cases, the question is, what 
was the original conception of this goddess? Was she simply 
regarded as the queen of the monarch of Erebos, or as the 
daughter of Mother Earth, anda personification of the cornP In 
the latter case critics consider her name to signify Food-shower ; ° 

11. EavO4: 2. nadrrArwrAdnapos: 3. eborépavos: 4. wodupdpBn: 5. Koupo- 
tpdpos: 6. GyAadkapwos: 7. d&yAaddwpos: 8. wpnpdpos: 9. xpvodopos: 
10. xAcn: 11. Oecnopdpos: 12. padrogepos. 

2 In the Northern mythology, Sif, the goddess of the summer-earth, is termed 
Harfagra, i. e. Fair-haired. 8 Paus. i. 44, 3. 

* Plut. De Zs. ct Os. 69. Hesych. and Et. Mag. s.v. It was said to be de- 
rived frosa the grief (&xos) of the goddess. Welcker, however (Schwenk, p. 293), 
says it is the same as yala; and Miiller (Prodeg. 291) renders it good, from the 
Laconic xdos, xyalos, dxatos, which have thet signification in Aristoph. Lys. 
91, 1157, and Hesychius v. dxaia. 

51. Gyavh: 2. emawh: 3. Gyvn: 4. AevKddrAeros: 5. peAdumedros: 
6. Aevxirmos. By the Latin poets Proserpina was termed pulchra, furva, severa, 
and Juno inferna. 

§ Volcker, Myth. der Jap. p. 201, 202. Welcker in Schwenk, 299. These 
critics derive the name from ¢$épa, pépBe, to feed, and dw, palyw, to show. 
Schwenk (247) renders it Lighting, regarding, as we think justly, the firs¢ 
bert of the name as akin to wip, and to the Per in Ferse, Perseus : see below 

erseus. 
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in the former it might mean Light-destroyer, a name corresponding 
well with Aidés and Erebos.! 

We have ventured to offer this conjecture concerning the origin 
of the name Persephoné, because we think critics have gone inte 
an extreme respecting the religious opinions of the ancient Pe- 
lasgians. For as there appears reason to suppose their religion to 
have been of a very rural character, the view generally taken is 
that they were, like our modern political economists, a race who 
thought only of production and consumption, and regarded no 
deities but such as were promoters of increase. We however deem 
that, like every other people, the Pelasgians believed in a future 
state, and that they worshipped a deity presiding over that unseen 
world. It may be doubted whether they gave him a consort (for 
in the Italian system such was not the case), but the probability 
is that the Achzans derived that principle of their religion from 
their Pelasgian forefathers. In such case the spouse of the in- 
visible god might very naturally be termed the Light-destroyer. 
The epithets of Persephoné certainly accord far better with an 
original queen of Erebos than with the gentle innocent daughter 
of Démétér.? As, however, the Koré went underground, and so 
became invisible, it was easy by the ordinary process to identify 
her with the invisible spouse of Hadés. 


We cannot take our leave of Démétér and the Koré,? without 
saying a few words on the subject of the celebrated mysteries of 
Eleusis, in which they were the great objects of adoration. But 
instead of going into all the mysticism which has been written 
respecting them, both in ancient and modern times, we will 
content ourselves with giving some of the results of the inquiries 
of the learned and judicious Lobeck, referring those anxious for 
fuller information to his valuable work entitled Aglacphamus. 

In the very early ages of Greece and Italy, and probably of most 
-countries, the inhabitants of the various independent districts into 
which they were divided had very little communication with each 
other, and a stranger was regarded as little better than an enemy. 
Each state had its own favourite deities, under whose especial 
protection it was held to be, and these deities were propitiated by 
sacrifices and ceremonies, which were different in different places. 
It is further to be recollected, that the Greeks believed their gods 

1 It is commonly rendered Death-bearer, from pépw gdvoy. The Persephatta 
of the dramatists seems to be only a corruption of Persephoné. 

* Voss and Nitzsch (on Od. x. 491) agree with us respecting the original 


character of Persephoné. The former renders her name Hinwegtidtende. 
® Kédpn, maiden, the Attic name of the daughter of Démeétér. 
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to be very little superior in moral qualities to themselves, and they 
feared that if promises of more splendid and abundant sacrifices 
and offerings were made to them, their virtue might not be 
adequate to resisting the temptation. As the best mode of es- 
caping the calamity of being deserted by their patrons, they 
adopted the expedient of concealing their names, and of excluding 
strangers from their worship. Private families in like manner 
excluded their fellow-citizens from their family-sacrifices; and in 
those states where ancient statues, aérolites, and such like were 
preserved as national palladia, the sight of them was restricted to 
the magistrates and principal persons in the state. 

We are to recollect that Eleusis and Athens were long inde- 
pendent of each other.* The worship of Démétér and the Koré 
was the national and secret religion of the Eleusinians, from which 
the Athenians were of course excluded as well as all other Greeks. 
But when Eleusis was conquered, and the two states cvalesced, the 
Athenians became participators in the worship of these deities; 
which however remained so Jong confined to them as to have given 
origin to a proverb (Arrixot ra ’"EXevoina) applied to those who met 
together in secret for the performance of any matter. Gradually, 
with the advance of knowledge and the decline of superstition and 
national illiberality, admission to witness the solemn rites cele- 
brated each year at Eleusis was extended to all Greeks of either 
sex and of every rank, provided they came at the proper time, had 
committed no inexpiable offence, had performed the requisite 
previous ceremonies, and were introduced by an Athenian citizen.* 

These mysteries, as they were termed, were performed with a 
considerable degree of splendour, at the charge of the state and 
under the superintendence of the magistrates; whence it follows 
as a necessary consequence, that the rites could have contained 
nothing that was grossly immoral or indecent.° There does not 
appear to be any valid reason for supposing, as many do, that a 
public discourse on the origin of things and that of the gods, and 
other high and important mutters, was delivered by the Hiero- 
phant, or person who bore the highest office in the mysteries; 
whose name would rather seem to be derived from his exhibiting 
the sacred things,—ancient statues, probably of the goddesses,— 
which were kept carefully covered up, and only shown on these 
eolemn occasions. The delivering of a public discourse would in 
fact have been quite repugnant to the usages of the Greeks in 
their worship of the gods, and the evidence offered in support of 
this supposition is extremely feeble. But the singing of sacred 


® Aglaoph. 65, 273, 274. 2 Jb, 214, 1351. Miller, Dor. i. 201. 
® Aglaoph. 271. 4 Tb. 14, 28, 31. 5 Ib. 116. 
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hymns in honour of the goddess always formed a part of the 
service.! 

The ancient writers are full of the praises of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, of the advantage of being initiated, i.e. admitted to 
participate in them, and of the favour of the gods in life, and the 
cheerful hopes in death, which were the consequence of it. Hence 
occasion has been taken to assert, that a system of religion little 
inferior to pure Christianity was taught in them. But these hopes, 
and this tranquillity of mind and favour of Heaven, are easy 
to be accounted for without having recourse to so absurd a sup- 
position. Every act performed in obedience to the will of Heaven 
is believed to draw down its favour on the performer. The Mussul- 
man makes his pilgrimage to the Kaaba at Mecca, the Catholic to 
Loretto, Compostella, or elsewhere; and each is persuaded that 
by having done so he has secured the divine favour.? So the Greek 
who was initiated at Eleusis,—whose mysteries, owing to the fame 
in which Athens stood, the able writers who so loudly extolled her 
and everything belonging to her, the splendour and magnificence 
with which they were performed, eclipsed all others,—retained 
ever after a lively sense of the happiness which he had enjoyed 
when admitted to view the interior of the illuminated temple, and 
the sacred things which it contained, when to his excited imagin- 
ation the very gods themselves had seemed visibly to descend from 
their Olympian abodes, amidst the solemn hymns of the officiating 
priests.2 Hence there naturally arose a persuasion, that the benign 
regards of the gods were bent upon him through after-life; and, as 
man can never divest himself of the belief of his continued exis- 
tence after death, a vivid hope of enjoying bliss in the next world. 

It was evidently the principle already stated, of seeking to 
discover the causes of remarkable appearances, which gave origin 
to most of the ideas respecting the recondite sense of the actions 
and ceremonies which took place in the Eleusinian mysteries. 
The stranger, dazzled and awed by his own conception of the 
sacredness and importance of all that he beheld, conceived that 
nothing there could be without some mysterious meaning. What 
this might be, he inquired of the officiating ministers, who as 
various passages in Hérodotos and Pausanias show, were seldom 
without a legend or Sacred Account (iepds Adyos), as it was called, to 
explain the dress or ceremony, which owed perhaps its true origin 
to the caprice or sportive humour of a ruder period. Or if the 

1 A ylaoph. 63,193. Miller, Proleg. 250, 251. 2 Aglaoph. 70, 71. 

% Ib. 44 sey. 63. See Mortimer’s description of the effect of the solemn 
service in St. Peter’s at Rome on his mind, in Schiller’s Marta Stuart, act i, 
se. 6. See also Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale, act iii. se. 1. 
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initiated person was himself endowed with inventive power, he 
explained the appearances according in general to the system of 
philosophy which he had embraced.! It was thus that Porphyrius 
conceived the Hierophant to represent the Platonic Démiurgos 
or creator of the world; the Torch-bearer (Daduchos), the sun; 
the Altar-man (Epibémios), the moon; the Herald (Hierokéryz), 
Hermés; and the other ministers, the lesser stars. These fancies 
of priests and philosophers have been by modern writers formed 
into a complete system, and S* Croix in particular describes the 
Hleusinian mysteries with as much minuteness as if he had been 
actually himself initiated.? 

It is to be observed, in conclusion, with respect to the charges 
of impiety and immorality brought against the Eleusinian myste- 
ries by some Fathers of the Church, that this arose entirely from 
their confounding them with the Bakchic, Isiac, Mithraic, and 
other private mysteries, mostly imported from Asia, which were 
undoubtedly liable to that imputation. It must always be remem- 
bered, that those of Hleusis were public, and celebrated by the 
state.* 
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Cuaptrr XII. 


SISTER-GODDESSES,—MUSES, HORA, CHARITES, 
EILEITHYIZ, MCQERZX, KERES, ERINN YES. 


* (Camene. fuses.) 


In the early ages of the world, when the principle of assigning a 
celestial cause to every extraordinary effect was in full operation, 
the powers of song and memory were supposed to be excited by 
certain goddesses who were denominated Muses. In Homer they 
are called the daughters of Zeus,’ and described as exhilarating 
the banquets of the gods by their lovely voices, attuned to the lyre 
of Apolld.° When about to give the catalogue of the ships of the 
Acheans, the poet invokes the Muses, the daughters of Zeus, to 
prompt his memory.’ 

No definite number of the Muses is given by Homer, for we 
cannot regard as his the verse® in which they are said to be nine, 
Perhaps originally, as in the case of the Erinnyes and so many 


1 Aglaoph. 180, 181. 

2 See Warburton, Divine Legation. S Croix, Recherches sur les Mystere 
fc Creuzer, Symboitk. | 

* Aglaoph. 116, 197, 202, 1263. Miller, Proleg. 248 seq. 

* Dor. Méca, Hol. Moloa. 5 [h. ii. 490. Od. i. 10. 

© Zi. i. 604. 7 Ii. ii. 484 seg. 8 Od. xxiv. 60. 
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other deities, there was no precise number. Puusanias! gives 
an old tradition, according to which they were three,—Meleté 
(Practice), Mnémé (Memory), and Acdé (Song). Aratos* said they 
were four, the daughters of Zeus and the nymph Plusia (Wealthy), 
and that their names were, Thelxinoé (Mind-soother), Acedé, 
Meleté, and Arché (Beginning). Alkman and some other poets 
made the Muses the daughters of Heaven and Earth ;*° Euripidés* 
says they were the daughters of Harmonia and born in Attica. 
The more received opinion makes them, as in the rrocemium to 
the Theogony,’ nine, the daughters of Zeus and Mnémosyné 
(Memory). 

The names of the Muses were,® Kalliopé, Kleiéd, Melpomené, 
Euterpé, Eraté, Terpsichoré, Urania, Thaleia, and Polymnia. 

Later ages assigned a particular department to each of the 
Muses, and represented them in various postures and with various 
attributes.’ 

Kalliopé presided over Epic Poetry; she was represented 
holding a close-rolled parchment, and sometimes a trumpet. 

Kleié presided over History; and appeared holding a half- 
opened roll. The invention of the lute or guitar (x:@dpa) was 
ascribed to her. 

Melpomené, over Tragedy; she was veiled, and was leaning 
on a club, and holding a tragic mask in her left hand. Her 
instrument was the lyre named Barbiton.® 

Euterpé, over Music; she held two flutes, and the invention of 
the tragic chorus was ascribed to her. 

Eraté, the muse of Marriage-feasts and pantomimic dancing 
(6pxnors), played on the stringed instrument named phorminz. 
She is said to have invented hymns to the gods. 

Terpsichoré, the muse of the choric Dance (xopeia), appeared in 
a dancing posture. The pipe (avAds) was indebted to her for its 
origin. 

Urania, the muse of Astronomy, held in one hand a globe, in 
the other a rod with which she was employed in tracing out some 
figure. 

Thaleia, the patroness of Comedy, held a comic mask in one 

1 Paus. ix. 29, 2. 2 Cic. De Nat. Deor. iii. 21, Eudocia, 294, 

* Diod. iv. 7. Paus. ué sup. 4. ‘* Med. 830. 

5 Theog. 53 seq. 76, comp. v. 917. 

© Kaadaudan (Fair- Voice), KAew (Proclaimer), MeAwopévn (Songstress), Ele 
eéprn (Delighter), ’Eparé (Love-insplrer), Tepixdpn (Dance-lover), Ovparta 
(Celestial), @dAera (Blooming), TloAuprla (AHymnful). 
os 7 Diodor. iv. 7. Sch. Apoll, RA. iii. 1. Eudocia, 293. Anthologia, ix. 504, 

* Horace (Carm. i. 1, 34) gives this instrument to Polymnia. 
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hand, and in the other a crooked staff. She was also regarded asa 
the patroness of husbandry and planting. 

Polymnia, the muse of Eloquence and the Mimic art, had the 
fore-finger of her right hand on her mouth, or carried a roll. 

Pieria in Macedonia is said by Hesiod? to have been the birth- 
place of the Muses; and everything relating to them proves the 
antiquity of the tradition of the knowledge and worship of these 
goddesses having come from the North into Hellas.2— Almost all 
the mountains, grots, and springs from which they have derived 
their appellations, or which were sacred to them, are, we may 
observe, in Macedonia, Thessaly, or Badtia (Aonia). Such arethe 
mountains Pimpla, Pindos, Parnassos, Helikén, the founts Hippo- 
kréné, Aganippé, Leibéthron, Kastalia, and the Korykian cave. 

The Muses, says Homer,’ met the Thracian Thamyris in Dorion 
(in the Peloponnése), as he was returning from Cichalia. He had 
boasted that he could excel them in singing; and enraged at his 
presumption, they struck him blind, and deprived him of his 
knowledge of music. 

Shortly after the birth of the Muses, the nine daughters, it is 
said, of Pierios, king of AXmathia, challenged them to a contest of 
singing. The place of trial was Mount Helikén. At the song of 
the latter the sky became dark and all nature was put out of 
harmony, but at that of the Muses the heaven itself, the stars, the 
sea, and rivers stood motionless, and Helikén swelled up with 
delight, so that his summit would have reached the sky had not 
Poseidén directed Pégasos to strike it with his hoof. The Muses 
then turned the presumptuous maids into nine different kinds of 
birds.‘ 

The Muses did not escape the darts of Love. Kalliopé bore to 
(Eagros a son named Linos,® who was killed by his pupil Héraklés. 
She also had by the same sire Orpheus, whose skill on the lyre 
was such as to move the very trees and rocks, and the beasts of 
the forest assembled round him as he struck its chords. He was 
married to Hurydiké,* whom he tenderly loved; but a snake 


1 Theoy. 53. 
2 See Buttmann, Mythol. i. 293. Voss, Myth. Br. iv. 3. Miiller, Orchom. 
381. Proleg. 219. Comp. above, p. 17. 5 1. ii. 594, 


4 Nikander ap. Anton. Zi». 9, where the names of the birds are given: these 
of course were the names of the nine maids in Nikander. Ovid, who also 
relates the legend (Met. v. 300 scq.), says they were turned into magpies, 
and he is followed by Statius, Si/v. ii. 4,19. The tale seems indebted for its 
origiz to the Muses’ name, Pierides, from Pieria. 

* Apollod. i. 3,2. Others made Apolléd the sire of Linos and Orpheus, 
Hesiod (/r. 97) said that Urania was the mother of Linos: see Conon, 19, 

3 Argiopé according to Hermésianax. 
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having bitten her as she ran through the grass, she died. Her 
disconsolate hushand determined to descend to the under-world, 
to endeavour to mollify its rulers, and obtain permission for her to 
return to the realms of light. Hadés and Persephoné listened to 
his prayer; and she was allowed to return, on condition of his not 
looking on her till they were arrived in the upper-world. Fearing 
that she might not be following him, the anxious husband looked 
back, and thereby lost her. He now avoided human society; and 
despising the rites of Dionysos, was torn to pieces by the Menades. 
The Muses collected the fragments of his body, and buried them, 
and at their prayer Zeus placed his lyre in the skies.! 

Kleié, having drawn on herself the anger of Aphrodfté by 
taunting her with her passion for Addénis, was inspired by her 
with love for Pieros the son of Magnés. She bore him a son 
named Hyakinthos.”, Huterpé, or according to some, Kalliopé, 
or Terpsichoré, bore Rhésos to the god of the river Strymén ;$ 
Melpomené was by Acheléos the mother of the Sirens. Hy- 
menos, the god of marriage, was said to be the offspring of the 
divine Urania, but the name of his sire is unknown.‘ Those 
who took a less sublime view of the sanctity of marriage gave 
him Dionysos and Aphrodité for parents.” He was invoked at 
marriage festivals. By the Latin poets he is presented to us 
arrayed in a yellow robe, his temples wreathed with the fragrant 
plant amaracus, his locks dropping odour, and the nuptial torch 
in his hand.’ 

Beside the usual epithets common to all goddesses, and derived 
from beauty and dress, the Muses were styled,® 1. Sweet-speaking ; 
2. Perfect-speaking ; 3. Loud-voiced ; 4. Honey-breathing. 

! Apollod. ut sup. Apoll. Rh. i. 23. Hermésianax ap. Athén. xiii. 597. 
Ov. Met. x. xi. Verg. Geor, iv. 454 seg. Conon, 455, Eudocia, 318, Diod. 
iv. 25. No mention of Orpheus occurs in Homer or Hesiod. Pindar (Pyth. 
iv. 176 (313) seq.) reckons him among the Argonauts. It were idle to notice 
the fancies of Creuzer and others respecting the mysteries introduced by him 
into Greece long before the time of Homer. According to these mystics 
(Symb. iii. 148 seg.) he was a priest of the Light-religion,—that of Apolld or 
Vishni,—and vainly resisted the raving orgies of the Dionysos or Seeva 
worship when it reached Greece. See Lobeck’s Agluophamus for all that the 
most extensive learning, joined with sense and sane philosophy, has been able 
to do toward :.acidating the real nature and character of the poems and 
institutions ascribed to Orpheus: see also Miiller, /’roleg. 379 seg. The name 
Orpheus is perhaps connected with dppvos, Sppavos, orbus, furvus. 

* Apollod. ut sup. 3 Id. ib. Eur. RAs. pussim. Sch. Il. x. 435, 

* Catull. Ixi. 2, Nonn. xxxiii. 67. 5 Serv. Ain. iv. 127. 
mG *O ‘Tuhy, ‘Tudvar &vag. Kur. Zréad. 311. Hymeno Hymence! Catull. 

sup. 

. Catull. ut sup. Ovid. Hér, xxi. 157 uy. Met. x. 1 seq. 

® 1, Qbverels: 2. dpridwesac: 3. Ary{pOoyya: 4. weAlrvoos. 
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The most probable derivation of the name Muse (Movca), seems 
to be that which deduces it from the obsolete verb MAQ to tn- 
quire or invent. The Lydians, who spoke a language akin to the 
Greek, called, we are told, the Muses Nymphs, or the Nymphs 
Muses, apparently using the terms as synonymous.! We every- 
where find the Muses connected with founts; Eumélos of Corinth 
said they were three in number, the daughters of Apolld, and he 
called them Képhisé, Apollénis, and Borysthenis,? two of which 
names are evidently derived from those of rivers; and the comic 
poet Epicharmos in his drama named Hébé’s Wedding, where 
the gods appeared as thorough bons-vivants, made the seven Muses 
the daughters of Pieros and Pimpleia (Fattener and Filler), and 
named them after seven rivers.’ They probably figured im this 
comedy as the presidents of the fish-market. If, however, the 
Muses were not generally regarded as connected in some way 
with the water the poet would hardly have thus represented them, 
as the humour would not have been fully appreciated by the 
audience. We may further observe that the musical Sirens 
were placed by the poets at the edge of the water, possibly from 
a feeling of a connection between that element and music, and 
that water-deities were held to be prophetic. 

The Latins, it would also appear, connected their Camensz 
with the fountains; for Egeria was one of them, and her fount 
long continued to be an object of veneration. The Gotho-Ger- 
man race (whose language and religion bear so great an affinity 
to those of Greece) seem also to have connected music with the 
water in their ancient religious system; and this notion still re- 
mains part of the popular creed in northern Europe, as is proved 
by the many legends of the songs of Mermaids, Nixes, Necks, 
and similar beings of the waters current among the people in 
Germany and Scandinavia.* In the Edda the abode of Saga the 
goddess of narration, is by Séquabek, 1.c. the rushing stream or 
waterfall. In fact, this, like almost every other article of pv- 
pular belief, has its origin in nature. There is music in the 
sound of water as it purls or murmurs along in the rivulet, (the 
very terms prattling, babbling, tinkling, warbling, applied to brooks 
and streams by our poets prove it,) and even the waterfall espe- 

1 Steph. Byz. v. rugpnBos. Sch. Theocr. vii. 92. Suidas, Photius, Hesych, 
v. viuon. Serv. Buc. vii. 21. 

2 Kudocia, 294. Tzetz. on Hés. *Epy. init. 

3 Kudocia and Tzetzés, ut sup. The names as amended by Hermann are 
Neil6, Triténd, Asépd, Achelois, Heptapora, and Rhodia, (the two last from rivers 
named by Homer, J/. xii. 20, and Hésiod, Zheog. 341) the seventh, Tiripld, is 
evidently corrupt; Hermann proposes Pactold. 

* The reader will find several of these legends in my Fairy Mythology. 
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cially when heard in the distance, makes melody to the attentive 
ear. The rivulet is also the favourite haunt of the poet; its 
quiet murmur induces calmness over the spirit, and puts the 
mind into a frame adapted for the reception of poetic images.’ 
Hence it has been said, by him who, like the early bards of 
Greece, was one of Nature’s own poets, that 

The Muse nae poet ever fand her 

Till by himsel he learned to wander, 


Adoun some trotting burn’s meander, 
And think na lang. 


Weare therefore inclined to regard as correct the theory which 
sees in the Muses original nymphs of the springs, to whom the 
poets ascribed their inspiration.” 


“Opa. Hore. (Seasons or Pours.) 

When in the Ilias® Héra and Athéna drive out of Olympos in 
the chariot of the former goddess, to share in the conflict of the 
Acheans and the Trojans, the gates of heaven, which the Horm 
keep, whose charge is to open and close the dense cloud, creak 
spontaneously to let them pass. On the return of these god- 
desses, at the mandate of Zeus, the Horw unyoke their steeds, 
fasten them in their stalls, and lay up the chariot. They are 
also mentioned by Poseidén‘* as bringing round the period at 
which he and Apollo were to be paid their wages by Laomedon. 

Hésiod says’ that the Horw were the daughters of Zeus and 
Themis, and he names them Eunomié (Order), Diké (Justice), and 
Eiréné (Peace), who, he adds, watch over (dapevovor) the works of 
mortal men. In another place® he says, that Diké is a virgin 
revered by the gods of Olympos; and that when any one acts un- 
justly, she sits by her father Zeus, and complains of the iniquity 
of man’s mind, “ that the people may suffer for the transgressions 
of their kings.” 

By an unknown poet’? the Hore are called the daughters of 
Kronos (Time P), and by late poets they were named the children 
of the year, and their number was increased to twelve.2 Some 
made them seven or ten in number.® 

The Hore seem to have been originally regarded as the pre- 
sidents of the three seasons into which the ancient Greeks divided 

: Such sights as youthful poets dream 

On summer-eves by haunted stream.—Miulton. 


* See Hermann, De Musis fluvi libus Epicharmi et Eumeli (Opusc. ii. 288) 
aad Buttmann, Mytholo}. i, 273 seq. Creuzer first advanced this theory. 

> Jl. v. 7493 viii. 393. * JI, xxi. 450. 5 Theog. 903. 

® "Epy. 256. 7 Ap. Stobrum: see the lines in Lobeck, p. Suf, 

* Nonn. xi. 486; xii. 17. ® Hygin. 183. 
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the year! As the day was similarly divided,* they came to be 
regarded as presiding over its parts also; and when it was 
further subdivided into hours, these minor parts were placed 
under their charge and named from them.° 

Order and regularity being their prevailing attributes, the 
transition was easy from the natural to the moral world; and 
the guardian goddesses of the seasons were regarded as presiding 
over law, justice, and peace, the great producers of order and 
harmony among men. 

It is possible however, but not agreeable to analogy, that the 
reverse was the case, and that the transition was from moral to 
physical ideas. 

By Pindar‘ the Horw are named, in their moral capacity, the 
bestowers of wealth,—a poctic clothing, one might say, of the 
homely maxim ‘honesty is the best policy,—for peace, order, 
and honesty are what most surely contribute to its acquisition. 
The Athenians worshipped two Horz, named Thalldé (Bloom-giver) 
and Karpé (Fructifier), viewing them as physical beings.” By 
the poets they were frequently confounded with the Charites, 
and regarded as the bestowers of beauty.® 

Homer calls the Hore,’ 1. Gold-filleted. The epithets in the 
Orphic hymns are chiefly derived from the flowers which they 
produce; such as, 2. Flower-full; 3. Odour-full ;° ete. 


Xapites. (Gratie. Graces.) 


The Charites or Graces, like the Muses and otber sister- 
goddesses, are spoken of by Homer in the plural, and their 
number is indefinite. They are graceful and beautiful them- 
selves, and the bestowers of all grace and beauty both on persons 
and things. They wove the robe of Aphrodité;® the beauty 
of the two attendants of Nausikaa” was given them by the 
Charites; and the ringlets of the beautiful Euphorbos are com- 
pared” to those of these lovely goddesses. Aphrodi{té™ joins in 
their dance; and in the song of Démodokos, they wash and 


' See Welcker, Zril. 500 note. 2 Jl. xxi. 111. 

3 Quint. Smyr. ii. 595. Nonn. ué sup. * Ol. xiii. 6 (9) seq. 

® Paus. ix. 35, 2. One of the Hore was said to have borne to Zephyros a 
son named Karpos. Serv. Buc. v. 48. 

° Theocr. i, 150. Mosch. ii. 160. Apoll. Rh. ap. Athen. vii. 283. 

7 1. xpvoduruxes: 2. rodvdvOeuor: 3. roAvoduor. 

* The Greek woAvs and the Germanic voll, full, are plainly the same word, 
and used alike in composition. The former is placed at the beginning, the 
latter at the end of the compound. 

® Jl. v. 338, and that of Dionysos, Apoll. Rh. iv. 425. 

© Gd. vi. 18. M7], xvii. 51, 13 Od. xviii. 194, 
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anoint her, when filled with shame she flies & Paphés.’ Yet 
though they seem to have been particularly attached to the god- 
dess of love, the queen of heaven had authority over them ;? and 
she promises Pasithea, one of the youngest of the Graces, for a 
wife to Sleep, in return for his aid in deceiving Zeus. By later 
writers she is even said to be their mother.? 

The Homéridian hymn to Artemis describes that goddess as 
going to the ‘ great house’ of her brother at Delphi, and regu- 
lating the dance of the Muses and the Graces. 

Zeus, says Hésiod,* was by Eurynomé, the daughter of Ocean, 
the father of the ‘three fair-cheeked Charites’ Aglaié (Splendour), 
Kuphrosyné (Joy), and lovely Thalié (Pleasure). ‘From their 
eyes, continues the poet, ‘as they gazed, distilled care-dispelling 
love; and they looked lovely from beneath their brows.’ Ac- 
cording to Antimachos,® the Charites were the daughters of 
Helios and Aiévlé (Splendour); while according to others® their 
parents were Dionysos and Aphrodité. Hermésiunax? made 
Peithé (Persuasion) one of their number; in Nonnos their names 
are Pasithea, Peithdé and Aglaié.® 

Orchomenos in Bodtia was the chief seat of the worship of 
these goddesses. Its introduction was ascribed to Eteoklés, the 
son of the river Képhissos. They were three in number, but it 
was not known what names he had given them.® The Lacede- 
monians worshipped but two, whom they named K léta (Renowned) 
and Phaénna (Bright).° The Athenians originally adored the 
same number, under the names of Hégemoné (Leader) and 
Auxo (Increaser).4 

The Charites were at all times in the creed of Greece the god- 
desses presiding over sucial enjoyments, the banquet, the dance, 
and all that tended to inspire gaiety and cheerfulness.“ They 
are represented as three beautiful sisters, dancing together: 
sometimes they are naked, sometimes clad. 

The Charites had the epithets common to goddesses. 


EiteiOua. Llithyie. 
The Hileithyiz, whose office it was to preside over the births 
of mankind, are in the Ilias® called the daughters of Héra. In 
1 Od. viii. 364. See also the beautiful fragment of the Kypria. Athen. xv. 


682. 2 Tl. xiv, 267. 3 Nonn. xxxi. 184. Eudocia, 430. 
* Theog. 907. 5 Paus. ix. 35, 5. 6 Serv. Zn. i. 720. 
7 Paus. ut supra. ® Dionys. xxiv. 263. 


® Paus. ut sup. Hesiod, ap. Sch. Pind. Ol. xiv. 1. Pind. Ol, xiv. 1 seg. 
Theocer, xvi. 104. 

0 Paus. ut sup. and iii. 18,6. 3! Paus. ut sup. ™ Pind. OU. xiv. 5 (7). 

7. xi. 270, Paus. i. 44,3. In 7, xvi. 187, and xx 103, Rileithyia 
occurs in the singular. 
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the Odyssey’ and in Hesiod? their number is reduced to one. 
We also meet with but one Hileithyia in Pindar,? and the sub- 
sequent poets in general. 

There was a cave at the river Amnisos, near Gortyna in Krété, 
sacred to Hileithyia, who according tv the tradition of the country 
was born there.* Hileithyia was worshipped at Délos, where a 
hymn, ascribed to the ancient Lykian poet O’lén, was sung in 
her honour, in which she was said to be the mother of Love.’ 
She had also a temple at Athens.® 

Hileithyia was called,’ 1. Labour-aiding ; 2. Gentle-minded,' etc. 


It is not by any means an improbable supposition, that Hilei- 
thyia was originally a moon goddess.® Hence, if this was also 
the original character of Artemis, the identification of them was 
easy. The moon was believed by the ancients to have great in- 
fluence over growth in general; and as moreover a woman’s 
time was reckoned by moons, it was natural to conceive that the 
moon-goddess presided over the birth of children. 


Moipa. (Parce, Fata. fates.) 


In the Ilias, with the exception of one passage," the Mera is 
spoken of in the singular number and as a person, almost exactly 
as we use the word Fate. But in the Odyssey this word is used 
as a common substantive, followed by a genitive of the person, 
and signifying Decree. ; 

The Theogony of Hesiod limits the Mera, like so many other 
goddesses, to three, and gives them Zeus and Themis for their 
parents.“ In an interpolated passage of that poem they are 


1 Od. xix. 188. 3 Theog. 922. ? Ol. vi. 42 (72), Nem. vii. 1. 
4 Od. ut supra, § Paus. i. 18, 53 viii. 21, 33 ix. 27, 2. 
* Iswos, IIept tod Arkasoy. KAfp. 8. 7 1. poyoordkos: 2. xpaiunris. 

8 Mild as any maid 


Full of sweet hope her [Lucina’s] brow seemed, and her eyes 
Darting fresh comfort like the morning skies.—Drayton, Msoncalf 

® Welcker (Aret. Nol. pp. 11, 19) derives her name from éAq, light, and Oda, 
to move rapidly : but see above, p. 121. : 

10 “Crescente luna frumenta grandescunt.” Plin. Nat. Mist. xviii. 30; see 
also ii. 99, x. 54, and elsewhere. Varro de &. R.i. 7. Plut. de Js. et Os. 41. 
Qu. tum. 77. Kudocia, 11. Lucil. ap. Gell, xx. 8. Hor. Sat. ii. 4,30. Fulgent. 
ii. 19. “The moon is believed by the Hindu naturalists to have a powerful 
effect on vegetation, especially on certain plants.” Wilford in Astat. Res. iii. 
385, 4to edit. 11 J], xx. 49. 

12 Theog. 904. Some critics regard this passage as an interpolation; 
probably because the Hore have just been given as childen of Zeus by Themis, 
and analogy would scem to assign only one set of children to one muther. If 
they are right the Fates are unnoticed in the “heogony. 
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classed among the children of Night. Empedokies? said that 
they were the offspring of Kronos and Eurynomé, and Plato 
terms them the daughters of Necessity.» Their names in Hésiod 
are Kléthéd (Spinster), Lachesis (Allotter), and Atropos (Un- 
changeable); but he does not speak of their spinning the destinies 
of men. This office of theirs is however noticed both in the Ilias 
and the Odyssey. In the former it is said‘ by Héra of Achilleus, 
that the gods will protect him that day, but that hereafter he 
will suffer ‘what Aisa [a name synonymous with Mera] span 
with her thread for him when his mother brought him forthb;’ 
and in the latter,” Alkinods says of Odysseus, that he will here- 
after suffer ‘what Ausa and the heavy Katakléthes span with the 
thread for him when his mother brought him forth.’ 

It is probable that Homer, in accordance with the sublime 
fiction in the Theogony, regarded the Mere as the offspring of 
Zeus and Law, for in him they are but the ministers of Zeus, in 
whose hands are the issues of all things. A%schylos’ makes even 
Zeus himself subject to the Mora, whose decrees none could 
escape. 

The poets styled the Mere,® 1. Unerring; 2. Severe-minded, 
etc. 


Mera probably comes from pefpo, and Atsa from daio, both 
signifying to divide. It is a very remarkable coincidence, that 
the Norns, the Destinies of Scandinavian theology, should also be 
spinsters, and three in number.’ Perhaps however a reference 
of both to time, with its three portions, may explain this 
coincidence. 


Kijpes. (Mortes.) 


The Kéres are personifications of violent deaths.” The word 
Ker is used by Homer in the singular and in the plural number, 
and both as a proper and as a common noun, but much more 
frequently as the former. When a common noun, it seems to be 
equivalent to fate. Achilleus says, that his mother gave him the 


1 Theog. 217. 3 See above, p. 62. 

3 Rep. x. 617, 4 Wl. xx. 127. 

5 Od. vii. 197. Buttmann, following the Scholia, Eustath. and Hesychits, 
would read xara KA@Oes, instead of kataxA@ies. Nitzsch detends the common 
reading. 

* See Nitzsch on Od. iii. 236. ? Prom. 515. See also Hérod. i. 91. 

* 1. &wAavées: 2. Bapipoves. 

®* The Norns are named Urdur, Verdandi, and Skuld (Past, Present, 
Future). Plato (i.c.) introduces the Mere singing ra yeyevdra, ra Ivra, Td 
MéAAovra, “quo nullus mihi succurrit auctor,” says Lobeck, Aglaoph. 970. 

10 7, xi. 3323 xii. 326. See Wolf om Ji. i. 97; ii. 802. Nitzsch om Od. 
ud, 236, Paus. v. 19, 6. . 
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choice of two kéres ;—one to die early at Troy; the other, to die 
after a long life at home.’ 

On the shield of Achilleus? Kér appears in a blood-stained robe, 
with Strife and Tumult, engaged in the field of battle; and on 
that of Héraklés* the Kéres are described as raging in the fight, 
and glutting themselves with the blood of the wounded. By 
Apollénios‘ they are named ‘the swift dogs of Hadés,’ a cha- 
racter under which they are also represented by Sophokles.® 

In the Theogony these goddesses are the daughters of Night 
and sisters of the Mcerz,? who also appear on the shield of 
Héraklés, and with whom they are sometimes confounded,’ as 
they also are with the Erinnyes.*’ They bear a strong resem- 
blance to the Valkyries (Choosers of the Slain) of Northern 
mythology.® 

The Kéres were styled,” 1. Implacable; 2. Stern-looking, etc. 


’"Epuvies. (Furie. Dire. Furies.) 

These goddesses are frequently named by Homer, but he says 
nothing of their originor number. In the Theogony they spring 
from the blood of Uranos when mutilated by his son Kronos, 
whose own children they are according to Empedoklés," while 
Auschylos and Sophoklés call them the children of Night,” and 
the Orphic Hymns assign them the rulers of Erebos for parents.” 
Like the sister-goddesses of the Athenian creed in general they 
seem to have been, at least in Attica, only two in number origin- 
ally.* But we afterwards find them, like the Fates and others, 
increased to three, named Alékté (Unceasing), Megera (Hnvier or 
Denier) and Tisiphoné (Blood-avenger).” 

The Erinnyes were worshipped at Athensas the Venerable 
(aepvai) Goddesses, and at Sikyoén as the Gracious (Evpevides)® both 
of which were apparently placatory appellations. They had a 
temple in Achaia, which if any one polluted with crime dared to 
enter he lost his reason.” 


1 1. ix. 410. 2 JI. xviii. 535. Comp. Hés. ’Agals, 156. 
* Hés. ’Aowfs, 249. (See above, p. 36.) Paus. ut sup. Welcker, Nach. zur 
Tril. 346. 4 Argon. iv. 1666. 5 Elec. 1387, 


6 Theog. 217. The passage, however, is interpslated : see above, p. 173. 

7 Quint. Sm. ii. 5105; x. 286; xiii. 235. 

® Hachyl. Seven ag. Thebes, 1058. Hum. 959. Soph. @d. Tyr.472. Eur. 
Hér. Fur. 870. Elec. 1252. Verg. Ain. viii. 701. 

® The Anglo-Saxons used their term Welcyrge to express Bellona, Erinnyes, 
etc. Grimm, Deut. Mythol. p. 389. 


10-1, auelrArxyor: 2. denwwmol. i! See above, p. 62. 

13 Asch. Eumen. 817, 413. Soph. Gd. Col. 40,106. Comp. Verg. Zn. vi 
250; vii. 331; xii. 845. Ov. Met. iv. 451. 18 Hymo Ixx. 

14 See Sch. Soph. Gd. Col. 42. 18 See Eur. Or. 408, 1650. Zr. 457 


16 Paus. ii. 11, 4. 7 Id. vii. 25, 7. 
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In the poets we find the Erinnyes styled,’ 1. Hateful; 2. Guoonv 
roaming; 3. Dark-skinned; 4. Suwift-footed. 


The Greek term ¢pwis has, we think, been justly defined? as a 
‘“‘feeling of deep offence, of bitter displeasure, at the impious 
violation of our sacred rights by those most bound to respect 
them.” This perfectly accords with the origin of the Erinnyes in 
the Theogony, and with those passages of the Homéric poems in 
which they are mentioned ; for they are there invoked to avenge 
the breach of filial duty,> and are named as the punishers of 
perjury :* even beggars have their Erinnyes, that they may not 
be insulted with impunity ;> and when a horse has spoken in 
violation of the order of nature, the Erinnyes deprive him of the 
power of repeating the act.6 The Erinnyes, these personified 
feelings, may therefore be regarded as the maintainers of order 
both in the moral and the natural world. There is however 
another view taken of these goddesses, in which they are only a 
form of Démétér and the Koré, the great: goddesses of the earth. 
For everything in nature having injurious as well as beneficial 
effects, the bounteous earth itself becomes at times grim, as it 
were, and displeased with mankind, and this is Démétér-Erinnys. 
In the Arcadian legends of this goddess, and in the concluding 
choruses of the Eumenides of A%schylos, may be discerned ideas 
of this nature.’ The epithet given to the Erinnyes by Empedo- 
klés* would seem to confirm a view of them already noticed.® 


CuaprTrer XIII. 


THEMIS, IRIS, PHEON, HYPNOS, THANATOS, MOMOS, 
NEMESIS, TYCHE, PERSONIFICATIONS. 


Gems. (Themis. Pat.) 


TH1s goddess appears in the Ilias” among the inhabitants of 
Olympos, and in the Odyssey" she is named as presiding over the 
assemblies of men, but nothing is said respecting her rank or her 
origin, By Hésiod’’ she is said to be a Titaness, one of the 


11. orvyepal: 2. hepopolries: 3. xvavdxpwrar: 4. raydwodes. 

2 Miiller, Aumen. 186. 

8 Jl. ix. 454, 568 seq. ; comp. J/. xxi.412. Od. ii. 135. 

* Zl. xix. 258; comp. JI. iii. 278. § Od. xvii. 475. ® 70. xix. 418. 

* See above, p. 159. Muller, Lumen. 191 seq. * See above, p. 62 
® See above, p. 40. 10 Tl, xv. 87; xx.4 00) Od. ii. 68. 

8 Thoog. 135, 901 seq. Pind. Ol. xiii. 6 seg. 
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daughters of Heaven and Earth. and to have borne to Zeur, the 
More and the Hore, Peace, Order, Justice,—the natural progeny 
of Law (@éuts),! and deities beneficial to mankind. Auschylos* 
makes her the mother of Prometheus and (if the verse be genuine) 
the same as Earth. In Pindar and the Homéridian Hymns 
Themis sits by Zeus on his throne to give him counsel.® 

Themis is said‘ to have succeeded her mother Earth in the 
possession of the Pythian oracle,’ and to have voluntarily resigned 
it to her sister Phosbe, who gave it as a christening gift® to 
Pheebos-A poll6. 

"Ipis. (Irvs.) 

The office of this goddess, in the Ilias, is to act as the mes- 
senger of the king and queen of Olympos, a duty which is 
performed by Hermés in the Odyssey, in which poem there is 
not any mention made of Iris. Homer gives not the slightest 
hint of who her parents were ; but analogy might lead to the suppo- 
sition of Zeus being her sire, by some mother who is unknown. 

* Hésiod’ says that swift Iris and the Harpies, who fly ‘like the 

«blasts of the winds or the birds,’ were the children of Thaumas 

” (Wonder) by E‘lektra (Brightness) the daughter of O’keanos. It 

* is evidently the Rainbow (ips) that is here meant, which is thus 

- personified in the usual theogonic manner. There is little men- 
tion of Iris in the subsequent Greek poets; but, whenever she is 
spoken of, she appears quite distinct from the celestial phsno- 
menon of the same name. In Kallimachos® and the Latin poets? 
she is appropriated to the service of Héra; and is by these last 
invariably, and even we may say clumsily, confounded with the 
rainbow. According to the lyric poet Alkzos, who is followed by 
Nonnos, Iris was by Zephyros the mother of Love.” 


1 Perhaps it is in this sense that Shakespeare (Meas. for Meas. ii. 4) term: 
law all-bui/ding, i.e. which raises the whole social edifice. 

2 Prom. 18, 209, 874. The dubious verse is v. 210, but comp. v. 1091. 

® Pind. Ol. viii. 22 (28). Hom. Hymn xxiii. 

* sch. Eum. 1 seg. Eur. Lph. Taur. 1260. Ov. Met. i. 321. 

® Welcker (Zril. 39) says that Themis is merely an epithet of Earth; 
Hermann also makes her a physical being, rendering her name Statina; while 
Bottiger (Aunst-Myth. ii. 110) says, “she is the oldest purely allegoric 
personification of a virtue.” In fact her name (from @éw, to set) may be 
taken in either a physical or a moral sense. 

® yevébArov 5601. We know not how else to express it. It was the gift 
bestowed on the child the day it was named, which was usaally the eighth 
day after the birth. See Terence, Phormio, i. 1, 12. 

7 Theog. 265. ® Hymn to Délos, 216 seq. 

* Verg. Ain, iv. 693 seq. ; v. 606 seg.; ix. 2. Ovid, Met. i. 270; xi. 585, 
sg. Stat. Theb. x. 81,118. Val. Flac. vii. 186. 

P2¢ above, p. 131. 
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Homer styles Iris Gold-winged,' and, according to Aristophanés,' 
ne likens her to a timid trembling pigeon : 


Epops. But how shall mankind take us gods to be and not jackdaws, 
when we fly and have wings on? 
Peisth. Tut, you fool; why, by Jove, there is Hermés himself who’s 
a god, yet he flies and wears wings too; 
And many other gods do the very same thing. ‘There is 
Victory flies with her gold-wings, 
And, by Jove, so does Love; and then Iris, said Homer, was 
just like a tremulous pigeon. 


Tris is called,? 1. Storm-footed ; 2. Wind-footed ; 3. Swift-footed ; 
4. Swift; 5. Cold-winged, etc. 


The name Iris is usually derived from é¢p@, eipw, to say, which 
suits the office of the goddess, and will accord with the rainbow 
in a view of it similar to that given in the Book of Genesis.‘ 
Hermann renders Iris Sertia, from cipw, to knit or unite, as the 
rainbow seems composed (conserta) of seven colours. Should this 
be the true etymon, the former and the office of the goddess may 
be indebted for their origin to the principle of secondary 
derivation. 


Taunwy, Tatwy, aay. Paeeon, Peon. 


Peéén is in Homer the family surgeon of Olympos. Nothing 
is said about his origin. All we are told is, that he cured Arés 
when wounded by Diomédés,’ and Hadés of the wound in his 
shoulder given him by Héraklés,® and that the Egyptian physicians 
were of his race.’ His attributes were afterwards transferred to 
Apollé, with whom he was perhaps originally identical.® 


"Yrrvos kat Odvaros. (Somnus et Mors. Sleep and Weatb.) 


These two deities are called by Hésiod® the children of Night. 
By Homer they are, for a very natural and obvious reason, said 
to be twins. When, in the Ilias,” Sarpédon, the heroic and 


1 Ti, viii. 398; xi. 185. This is the only line in Homer which makes 
against Voss’s theory, of none of Homer’s gods being winged. It is remarkable 
that Payne Knight, who seems to have known nothing of that theory, rejects 
the episodes viii. 350-484 ; xi. 179-217. 

? Birds, 574. He probably had in view Hom. Hymn i. 114. 

> 1. deAAdrous: 2. wodjveuos: 3. wddas wxéa: 4, Taxeia: 5. xpvodwrepos. 

* See Zi. xi. 27; xvii. 527. 5 7. v. 899. $ Ji. v. 401. 

” Od. iv. 232, “ Merum scholion,”—P. Knight. 

* See above, p.110. Miiller, or. i, 319. Nitzsch, on Od. iv. 232. Heésicd 
(Sch. Od. iv. 231) as well as Homer made Pedn distinct from Apollé. Solon 
would appear to have done the same, v. 57 compared with v. 53. 

® Theog, 212, 758. ~ 10 Zi, xvi. 676 seg. 
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noble-minded son of Zeus, falls by the hands of Patroklos, Apollé 
at the command of his father washes his body in the waters of the 
stream, anoints it with ambrosia, and, clothing it in ambrosial 
garments, commits it to the twin brothers Sleep and Death to 
convey to Lykia, there to be interred by his relatives and friends, 

In the same poem, when Héra! resolves by her arts and beauty 
to melt the soul of Zeus in love, and lay him asleep on Mount 
Gargaros, that Poseidédn may meanwhile give victory to the 
Acheans, she takes her way thither from Olympos over Lémnos, 
where she meets Sleep. She accosts him as the king of all gods 
and men, and prays him to aid in her project, promising as his 
reward a seat and footstool, the workmanship of Héphestos. 
Sleep reminds the goddess of the imminent danger which he 
formerly ran, for having at her desire sealed the eyes of Zeus in 
slumber when Héraklés was on his return from Troy, during 
which she raised a storm that drove the hero to Kos; and Zeus, 
awaking in a rage, knocked the gods about the house, searching 
for Sleep, who only escaped by seeking the protection of Night, 
whom Zeus revered too much to offend. Heéra, by urging that the 
affection of Zeus for the Trojans could not be supposed equal to 
that for his own son, and finally by offering and swearing to give 
him one of the younger Charites for his spouse, overcomes the 
fears of Sleep, who accompanies her to Ida, where taking the 
shape of a bird he sits in a tree till she has beguiled her lord. 
Sleep, having accomplished his task, speeds to the battle-field to 
inform Poseidén of what he had done. 

The Latin poet Ovid,? after some Grecian predecessor, or, as is 
far more probable, from the stores of his own luxuriant imagina- 
tion, gives a beautiful description of the cave of Sleep near the 
land of the Kimmerians, and of the cortége which there attended 
on him, as Morpheus, Ikelos or Phobétér, and Phantasos; the 
first of whom takes the form of man to appear in dreams, the 
second of animals, the third of inanimate objects. 

Death was brought on the stage by Euripidés in his beautiful 
drama of Alkéstis. He is deaf to the entreaties of Apolldé to spare 
the Thessalian queen, but, vanquished by Héraklés, is forced 
to resign his victim. 


Mapos. Momus. 


This god of raillery and ridicule does not appear to have been 
known to Homer. By Hésiod® he is classed among the children of 


1 Ji, xiv. 230 seq. imitated by Nonnos, xxxi. 103 seq. 
® Met. xi. 592 seq.: comp. Stat. Theb. x. 84 seg.; and Ariosto, Orl. Fur. 
@. xiv. st. 92 veg. * Theog. 214. See above, p. 44, 
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Night. He is alluded to by Platé and Aristotle; and Lukian,' as 
might be expected, makes some use of him. 


Nepeots. Nemesia. 


This goddess is in the Theogony a daughter of Night.? The 
tradition at Rhamnus in Attica, where she had a temple (whence 
she was named Rhamnusia), was that O’keanos was her father.® 
Helené, the cause of the war of Troy, was figuratively styled the 
offspring of Zeus and Nemesis.‘ 

The name of this goddess comes most simply from vepa, to 
distribute ; and she was originally regarded as a personification of 
the power which regulates and orders the natural and the moral 
worlds. As the castigation of infractions of order was a part of 
her office, she was chiefly viewed as the punisher of pride, in- 
solence, and arrogance. This is her usual character in the 
dramatists. 

At Smyrna two Nemeses were worshipped.® The goddess 
adored at Kyzikos under the name of Adrésteia, said by the poet 
of the Phorénis to be the same with Kybelé,® is named Nemesis 
by Antimachos.” This Asiatic Nemesis is probably the goddess 
of nature.® 


Tixn. (Fortuna. fortune.) 


Fortune, that unseen power which exercises such arbitrary 
dominion over human affairs, was also deified, and had her temples 
and altars in Greece. By Hésiod and by one of the Homérids' 
she is classed among the Ocean-nymphs. Pindar in one place™ 
calls her ‘ the child of Zeus Eleutherios ;’ elsewhere” he says that 
she is one of the Destinies. Alkman called her the sister of Law 
and Persuasion, and daughter of Forethought (Hpopn@eta).4 In 
her temple at Thébes * Fortune held Wealth (MAovros) in her arms. 
whether as mother or nurse was uncertain. The image of this 
goddess made by Bupalos for the Smyrnwans had a hemisphere 
(0Aos) on its head, and a horn of Amaltheia in its hand." 


1 Hermot. 20. True Hist. ii.3. Nigr. 32: see also Babrius 59. ed. Lach. 
* Theog. 223: above, p. 44. > Paus. i. 33,4.  * See Part Il. chap. ix. 
5 Paus. vii. 5, 3. ® Sch. Apoll. Rh. i. 1129, 


7 “Eor: 3€ tis Néueois peydAn Oeds, ) rade wdvra 


mpos pakdpwy fraxev* Bwdy 5é oi eloaro mparos 
“Adpnoros, worapoio mapa pdov Aiahrroio, 
tvda reriunral re nal "Adpnoreia xadcira:.— Ap. Strab. xiii. 1, 13, p. 588 


® See Welcker in Schwenk, 261, 304. 


® Theog. 360. Hom. Hymn to Dém. 420. 10 Oj. xiii. 1 seq. 
1! Ap. Paus. vii. 26, 8. 12 Ap. Plut. de Fort. Rom. 4 
8 Paus ix. 16, 2. 14 Paus. iv. 30, 6. 
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Pergonificatians. 

The practice of personifying natural and moral qualities (of 
which the preceding articles are instances) seems to have been 
coeval with Grecian poetry and religion. It was not however by 
uny means peculiar to Greece; it will probably be found where- 
ever poetry exists.1 But it was only in ancient Greece and Italy 
that these personifications were objects of worship, and seemed to 
be regarded as having a real personal existence. 

In Homer, to whom as the original fountain we continually 
revert, we meet with several of these moral qualities appearing as 
persons. Terror and Fear, the children of Arés and Strife his 
sister, rouse with him the Trojans to battle.? Strife is said to be 
small at first, but at last to raise her head to the heaven. She is 
sent forth® amidst the Achwans by Zeus, bearing the signal of 
war; and, standing on the ship of Odysseus in the centre of the 
fleet, shouts so as to be heard at either extremity. When Arés‘ 
hears of the death of his son Askalaphos, Terror and Fear are 
commanded to yoke the steeds to his car for the war. 

Prayers (Acrai), says the poet,” are the daughters of great Zeus, 
lame and wrinkled, with squinting eyes. They follow Mischief 
("Arn), and tend those whom she has injured: but Até is strong 
and firm-footed, and gets far before them, afflicting men whom 
they afterwards heal. Elsewhere® he relates that Até is the 
daughter of Zeus, who injures (darac) all; that her feet are tender, 
and that she therefore does not walk on the ground, but on the 
heads of men. Having conspired with Héra to deceive her father, 
he took her by the hair and flung her to earth, with an oath that 
she should never return to Olympos. 

The Theogony of Hésiod contains a number of these personi- 
fied qualities; they also occur in the subsequent poets. Thus 
AGschylos’ introduced on the stage Strength (Kpdros) and Force 
(Bia), and Huripidés*’ Madness (Avan). Sophoklés,® by a very 
beautiful and correct figure, terms Fame ‘the child of golden 
Hope’; and the Athenians erected an altar to this personification,” 
as they also did to Shame and Impetuosity, and above all to 
Mercy ;" for with all their faults, and though from the defects of 


1 See the fine personification of Wisdom in the Proverbs of Solomon, ch. viii. 


2 Tj. iv. 440. 3 Jl. xi. 3 seq. 4 Jl. xv. 119. 
5 I. ix. 502 seq. 6 Jl. xix. 91 seq. 7 Prom. init. 
® Her. Fur. 822, ® Gad. Tyr. 157. 


1 Paus. i. 17,1. See Hés.”Epy. 760. schinés ay. Jimarch. 18. False 
Embassy, 47, Verg. Ain. iv. 173 seq. Stat. Thed. iii. 426. Val. Flae. ii. 
116 seg. Fe: :ae House of Fame see Ov. Met. xii. 39 seg. and Chaucer and 
Pope. 1) Paus. ut sup. 
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their political constitution they were occasionally stimulated to 
deeds of cruelty by their unprincipled demagogues, the Athenians 
were by nature one of the most humane peoples of the ancient 
world. | , 

The more stern Spartans, we may observe, erected temples tu 
Fear, to Death, and to Laughter.! 

Wealth (I\vtros) was also deified. The Theogony makes him 
very appropriately the offspring of Démétér by Iasios.2 He 
appears as an actor in the comedy of Aristophanés named from 
him, and in the Timén of Lukian. 


Cuarter XIV. 
DION YSOS. 
Atwvuaos, Acévucos, Bdxxos, Baxxevs. (Lrber.) 


No deity of Grecian mythology has given occasion t3 greater 
mysticism than Dionysos, the god of wine. Creuzer,’ for example, 
tue prince of mystics, deduces his worship from India, and makes 
him identical with the Seeva of that country. According to him, 
the Vishni-religion had, at a period far beyond that of history, 
spread itself over the West, and-in Greece was known as that of 
Apolld, the god of the sun and light. The wild religion of Seeva, 
which had overcome the milder one of Vishni on its natal soil, 
followed it in its progress to the West, proceeded as the religion 
of Dionysos through Egypt and anterior Asia, mingling itself with 
the systems of these countries, and entered Greece, where, after a 
long struggle with the Apollé system, the two religions finally 
coalesced, the Dionysiac casting away some of its wildest and most 
extravagant practices. 

This hypothesis rests on no stable evidence; and it has been, as 
appears to us, fully refuted and exposed by the sober and saga- 
cious Voss,‘ who, rejecting all air-built theory, bases his system 
on fact and testimony alone. We will here attempt, chiefly under 
his guidance, to illustrate the changes which it is probable the 
mythology of this god gradually underwent after the time of 
Homer. 

It has been very justly observed by Lobeck,® that almost all the 
passages in Homer in which there is any mention of or allusion 
to this god have been suspected by the ancient critics, either on 


* Plut. Cleom. 9. 2 Theog. 969; see above, p. 158. 3 Symbdolik. 
* Anti-Symbolik, 5 Aglaophamus, p. 285. 
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account of some circumstances in themselves, or because they 
occur in places justly liable to suspicion. The first of these 
passages is that in the sixth book of the Ilias,’ where Diomédés 
and Glaukos encounter in the field of battle. Here the former hero, 
who had just wounded no less than two deities, asks the latter if 
he is a god, adding, that he would not fight with the celestial 
gods ; 

For not long-lived was Dryas’ son the stout 

LykoGrgos who with the Celestials strove ; 

Who whilom o’er the holy Nyseion chased 

The raging Dionysos’ nurses and they all 

Flung to the ground their sacred things when stricken 

By the man-slaying Lykodrgos’ goad 3 

While Dionysos terrified dived down 

Into the sea, where Thetis in her lap 

Received him trembling, for great fear had seized 

Upon him at the shouting of the man. 

Him thence the gods who live at ease abhorred, 

And Kronos’ son with blindness struck him, nor 

Was he long-lived when hated of the gods. 


Language more unsuitable surely could not be put intothe mouth 
of Diomédés ; and we may observe that there is a kind of instinct 
of propriety, as we may term it, which always guides those poets 
who sing from inspiration and not from art, leading them to 
ascribe to the personages whom they introduce no ideas and no 
language but what accurately correspond to their situation and 
character. This consideration alone, when well weighed, may 
suffice to render the above passage extremely suspicious. 

The passage in the fourteenth book,? in which Zeus, so inde- 
corously recounts his various amours to Héra is liable to the same 
objection, and was rejected by Aristarchos and several of the best 
critics of antiquity. In this the god says that ‘Semelé bore him 
Dionysos, a joy to mortals.’ The place in which Andromaché is 
compared to a Meonas,* besides that it occurs in one of the latter 
books, is regarded as an interpolation. 

These are the only passages in the Ilias in which there is any 
allusion to Dionysos. In the Odyssey‘ it is said that Artemis 
slew Ariadné in the isle of Dia, ‘on the testimony (paprupincw) of 
Dionysos ;’ but the circumstance of the o in the second syllable of 
his name being short in this place satisfied the grammarian 
Hérddian, and ought to satisfy any one, that the line in question 
is spurious. In the last book of this poem ® Thetis is said to have 
brought an urn (audipopfa), the gift of Dionysos, to receive the 


1 Zi. vi. 130. : 2 Jl. xiv, 325. 3 7]. xxii 460, 
4 Qd, xi. 325. § Od. xxiv. 74. 
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ashes of Achilleus; but the spuriousness of that part of the poem 
is well known. It was further observed by the ancient critics, 
that Mardén, who gave the wine to Odysseus, was the priest of 
Apolld, not of Dionysos. 

Hésiod, when enumerating the children of Zeus, says, 


To him also bare Kadmeian Semelé, 
Mingling in love's delight, a famous son 3 
The joy-inspiring Dionysos, she 

A mortal, him immortal, but now both 
Are deities, 


And again he says,’ 
The gold-haired Dionysos made the blond 


Ariadné, Minds’ maid, his blooming spouse, 
And Kronos’ son gave her immortal life. 


Far perhaps inferior in point of antiquity to Hésiod is the 
Homéridian hymn to Dionysos, which contains the following ad- 
venture of the god,—a tale which Ovid® has narrated somewhat 
differently. 

Dionysos once let himself be seen in the form of a handsome 
youth on the shore of a desert island. Some Tyrsénian pirates 
were sailing by, who when they espied him jumped on shore and 
made him captive, thinking him to be of royal birth. They 
bound him with cords; but these instantly fell off him, and the 
god sat smiling in silence. The pilot perceiving these apparent 
signs of divinity, called to the crew that he was a god, and ex- 
horted them to set him on shore, lest he should cause a tempest to 
come on. But the captain rebuked him sharply, desired him to 
mind his own business, and declared that they would take their 
captive to Egypt or elsewhere and sell him foraslave. ‘They then 
set sail, the wind blew fresh, and they were proceeding merrily 
along; when, behold! streams of fragrant wine began to flow 
along the ship; vines with clustering grapes spread over the sail ; 
and ivy, laden with berries, ran up the mast and sides of the 
vessel. His shipmates in affright now called aloud to the pilot to 
make for the land; but the god assuming the form of a grim lion 
seized the captain, and the terrified crew to escape him leaped into 
the sea and became dolphins. The pilot alone remained on board ; 
the god then declared to him who he was, and took him under 
his protection. 

Another of these hymns relates, that the Nymphs received 
Dionysos from his tather, and reared him in a fragrant cavern of 
the valleys of Nysa. He was counted among the Immortals; and 


4 Theog. 940. 3 Theog. 947. 3 Met. iii, 532 seg. Hygin 1°4 
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when he grew up, he went through the woody vales crowned with 
bay and ivy: the Nymphs followed him, and the wood was filled 
with their Joyous clamour. 

In these poems the mention of the ivy, and the epithet noisy 
(€piBpopos), testify, as we shall see, their late age. Pindar also 
calls Dionysos Ivy-bearing (xiacoddpos) and noisy (Bpdusos). Heéro- 
dotos and the tragedians describe what we consider to be the 
mixed religion of Dionysos. 

The idea of mere mortals, or the offspring of gods and mortals, 
being raised to divine rank and power, does not occur in the Ilias. 
Ganym(¢dés and, we may add, Tithénos, who were mortal by both 
father and mother, were carried off, the former by the gods to be the 
cup-bearer of Zeus,! the latter by E’ds ;? and it is to be presumed, 
though Homer does not expressly say so, that they were endowed 
with immortality. But all the half-caste, as we may call them, 
Héraklés, Achilleus, Sarpédo6n, Atneias, have no advantage over 
their fellow-mortals, except greater strength and more frequent 
aid from the gods. 

But in the Odyssey we find the system of deification commenced, 
The sea-goddess In6-Leukothea, who gives Odysseus her veil to 
save him from being drowned, was, we are told, a daughter of 
Kadmos (a name which does not occur in the Ilias), ‘ who had be- 
fore been a speaking mortal, but was now allotted the honour of the 
gods in the depths of the sea.’ And again; Odysseus beholds in 
the realms of Hadés the image (etdwdov) of Héraklés, pursuing his 
usual occupations when on earth; but himself we are told ‘ enjoys 
banquets among the immortal gods, and possesses fair-ankled Hébé.’ 
It is not however said that he had obtained the power of a god. 

Supposing therefore Dionysos to have been, as his name might 
appear to indicate, one of the original Grecian deities, he may 
have been regarded as a son of Zeus by a goddess named Semelé,‘ 
who in after-times, in pursuance of a practice hereafter to be ex- 
plained, may have been degraded to the rank of a heroine, and 
Dionysos have consequently become the son of Zeus by a mortal 
mother. The vintage is in wine-countries at the present day, like 
hay-making and harvest-home in England, a time of merry-making 
and festivity; and the festival of the deity presiding over it may 
have been a very joyous one, and celebrated with abundance of 
noise and mirth. Such, we say, may have been (for we venture 
not to assert it) the original Dionysiac religion of Greece; and 

1 7, xx, 234, * See 77. x. 1. Od. wv. 1. 

® Od. v. 383; xi. 601. The last of those passages is undoubtedly spurious, 
and the first is perhaps not altogether free from suspicion. 


* Hésied (Zheog. 940 seq.) places Semelé, Alkméné and Ariadné with the 
goddesses who bore children to gods. 
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when we recoliect the very incidental manner in which Démétér, 
undoubtedly one of the most ancient deities, 1s noticed in the 
Ilias, it should not excite any great surprise to find the poet 
totally omitting all mention of the wine-god.' 

To pass from conjecture to certainty, it appears quite clear that 
the part of Thrace lying along the northern coast of the Atgzean 
was in the earliest times a chief seat of the Dionysiac religion, 
where the worship of the god of wine was celebrated with preat 
noise and tumult by the people of that country; and, supposing 
the passage in the sixth book of the Ilias to be genuine, some 
account of it had possibly reached the ears of Homer. The 
Thracian worship of Dionysos, it is not improbable, was not intro- 
duced into Greece till after the time when the A#olians colonised 
the coast of Asia about the Hellespont.? Here they became ac- 
quainted with the enthusiastic orgies of the Great Mother, and of 
the god Sabazios; who, as it would appear, was similar to 
Dionysos,> and an object of veneration both to Phrygians and 
Thracians, and who was worshiped under the form of an ox, as 
being the patron of agriculture. As polytheism is not jealous, 
and readily permits the introduction of new deities into the system, 
particularly if their attributes or festivals have a resemblance to 
any of the old ones,‘ the worship of this new god was adopted by 
the Grecian colonists, and diffused over the isles and continent of 
Greece: not, however, without considerable opposition from the 
sober common-sense of several individuals of eminence, as appears 
by the mythic tales of Labdakos, Pentheus and Perseus, which are 
apparently real occurrences thrown back into the mythic age.° The 
original Grecian festivals, though of a joyous cheerful character, 
were so widely different from the raving orgies and wild licen- 
tiousness of this Dionysiac religion, that it is quite evident the 
latter could not have been known in Greece during the Achzan 
period.® 

1 See end of this chapter. 

2 Not till a century or two after the time of Homer, in the opinion o: 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 672. 

3 Sch. Aristuph. Birds, 873. Lys. 388. Wasps, 9. . 

4 See above, p. 17. It was thus that there was a great resemblance 
observed between the Dionysia of Athens and the Saturnalia of Rome. 

5 Had the consul Postumius (Livy, xxxix. 8) lived before history was 
written at Rome, and had the Bakchic orgies obtained a footing in that city, 
he would probably have figured as a Pentheus in the mythic annals of Rome. 
“Mythology,” says Muller (Dor. i. 293), “often first clothes the events of 
history in a fabulous garb, and then refers them to an early and unknown time.” 

§ Miller, Dor. i, 10. “A gyptia numina gaudent plangoribus, Greca 


choreis, Barbara strepitu cymbalistarum et tympanistarum et ceraularum.”—+ 
Apul. de Gent. rp. 49. 
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There can be no doubt of the Dionysiac religion, with its 
nocturnal orgics and indecent extravagance, having been very 
prevalent among the Greeks at the time when the Iénians were 
permitted to settle in Kgypt. It is in no small degree surprising 
with what facility the Grecian and Egyptian systems coalesced, 
with what open-mouthed credulity the Grecian settlers and tra- 
vellers swallowed all the fictions of the cunning priesthood of that 
country, and with what barefaced assurance the latter palmed on 
their unsuspecting auditors the most incredible lies. In reading 
the Euterpé of Hérodotos, one might fancy one’s self beholding 
Captain Wilford listening with devout belief to his artful Pundit ;! 
so little suspicion does the Father of History betray of his having 
oeen played upon by the grave linen-clad personages who did him 
the honour to initiate him in their mysteries. 

The theory boldly advanced by the Egyptian priesthood was, 
that all the religion of Greece had been imported into that 
country by colonies of Egyptians—a people, by the way, without 
ships or materials for building them, who had no ports, and who 
held the sea in abhorrence?—who civilised the mast-eating 
savages that roamed its uncultivated wilds, and instructed them 
in the nature and worship of the gods. The deities of Greece 
were therefore to find their prototypes in Egypt; and Dionysos 
was honoured by being identified with Osiris, the great god of the 
land of Nile® Hérodotos informs us how Melampus, who intro. 
duced his worship into Greece, had learned it from Kadmos the 
Pheenician, who had derived his knowledge of course from Egypt,‘ 
As the realm of Osiris did not abound in vines,’ the ivy with its 
clustering berries which grew there was appropriated to the god ;° 
and it now became one of the favourite plants of Dionysos, as 
appears by the Homéridian hymn above cited. 

The Egyptians had fabled that their god Osfris had made a 
progress through the world, to instruct mankind in agriculture 
and planting.” The Greeks caught up the idea, and represented 
the son of Semelé—for the popular faith did not give up the old 
legend of his Théban birth—as roaming through the greater part 


1 See the Asiatic Pesearches. 

* See Ukert, 1. i. 41. Heeren, /deen II. ii. 225, 288, 377, 

3 Hérod. ii. 144. * Id. ii, 49. 

® Hérodotos (ii. 77) says positively that there were no vines in Egypt. 
Egyptian vines are mentioned in Genesis, xl. 9. Num. xx. 5; and see Wilkinson, 
Blanners and Customs of the ancient Eqyptians, ii. 142 seg. 

® Plutarch (De Is. et Os. 37) says thatthe Egyptians called it Chenosfris, 
i.¢, Plent of Osiris. 

I‘odor. i. 17. Plut. de Js. et Os.13. Eudocia, 110: comp. Tibull. 1 7, 
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of the earth. In the Bakchz of Euripidés the god describes him- 
self as having gone through Lydia, Phrygia, Persia, Baktria, 
Média, Arabia, and the coast of Asia, inhabited by mingled Greeks 
and barbarians, throughout all which he had established his 
dances and his religious rites. 

When Alexander and his army had penetrated to the modern 
Oabul, they found ivy and wild vines on the sides of Mount Méros 
and on the banks of the rivers: they also met processions, accom- 
panied by the sound of drums, and party-coloured dresses, like 
those worn in the Bakchic orgies of Greece and Lesser Asia. 
The flatterers of the conqueror thence took occasion to fable that 
Dionysos had, like Héraklés ane their own great king, marched as 
a conqueror taroughout the East; had planted there the ivy and 
the vine; had built the city Nysa; and named the mountain 
Méros, from the circumstance of his birth from the thigh (pnpés) of 
Zeus.1 At length, during the time of the Greco-Baktric kingdom, 
some Greek writers, on whom it is not impossible that the Brah- 
mins imposed, as they have since done on the English, gave out 
that Dionysos was a native Indian, who, having taught the art 
of wine-making in that country, made a conquering expedition 
through the world, to instruct mankind in the culture of the vine 
and other useful arts. And thus the knowledge of the vine came 
to Greece, from a land which does not produce that plant.? 

This last is the absurd hypothesis which we have seen renewed 
in our own days, and supported by all the efforts of ingenious 
etymology. 

The story of the Grecian Dionysos is as follows:* Zeus, en- 
amoured of the beauty of Semelé the daughter of Kadmos, visited 
her in secret. Héra’s jealousy took alarm, and under the form of 
an old woman she came to Semelé, and, by exciting doubts of the 
real character of her lover, induced her when next he came to 
exact a promise that he would visit her as he was wont to visit 
Héra. An unwary promise was thus drawn from the god before 
he knew what he was required to perform; and he therefore 
entered the bower of Semelé in his chariot, the lightning and 
thunder flaming, flashing and roaring around him. Overcome 


1 Dioddr. ii. 38. Arrian, Hist. Indic. sub init. 

* Plut. Aq. et Ig. Comp. 7. Diodor. iii. 63. A. W. Schlegel, though in 
general inclined to what we call the mystic theory, expressly denies in his 
Indian Library that the Greeks had, previous to the conquests of Alexander, 
any idea of an expedition of Bakchos to or from India. We ask the advocates 
of the Indian origin of the Bakchic religion for their proofs, and get nothing 
in reply but confident assertion or slight resemblances of names and ceremonies, 
a Apollod. iii. 4-5. Ov. Met. iii. 253 seq. Hygin. 167, 179. Eudoce. 118, 
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with terror, Semelé, who was now six months gone with child, 
expired in the flames, and Zeus took the babe, which was prema- 
turely expelled from her womb, and sewed it up in his thigh.’ 1n 
due time it came to the birth, and Zeus then naming it Dionysos 
gave it to Herm4s to convey to Ind, the sister of Semelé, with 
directions to rear it as a girl. 

Héra, whose revenge was not yet satiated, caused Athamas, the 
husband of Ind, to go mad; and Zeus, to save Dionysos from the 
machinations of Héra, changed him into a kid, under which form 
Hermés conveyed him to the nymphs of Nysa, who were after- 
wards made the Hyades, and by whom he was reared.” When he 
grew up he discovered the culture of the vine, and the mode of 
extracting its precious liquor; but Héra struck him with madness, 
and he roamed through great part of Asia. In Phrygia Rhea 
cured him, and taught him her religious rites, which he now re- 
solved to introduce into Hellas. When passing through Thrace 
he was so furiously assailed by Lykurgos. a prince of the country, 
that he was obliged to take refuge with Thetis in the sea; but he 
avenged himself by driving Lykurgos mad, who killed his own 
son Dryas with a blow of an axe, taking him for a vine-branch; 
and his subjects afterwards bound him and left him on Mount 
Pangezon, where he was destroyed by wild horses, for such was the 
will of Dionysos. 

When Dionysos reached his native city, the women readily 
received the new rites, and ran wildly through the woods of 
Kitherén. Pentheus, the ruler of Thébes, however, set himself 
against them; but Dionysos caused him to be torn to pieces by 
his mother and his aunts. The daughters of Minyas, Leukippé, 
Aristippé and Alkathoé, also despised his rites, and continued 
plying their looms, while the other women ran through the moun- 
tains. He came as a maiden, and remonstrated, but in vain; he 
then assumed the form of various wild beasts; serpents filled their 
baskets; vines and ivy twined round their looms, while wine 
and milk distilled from the roof; but their obstinacy was unsub- 
dued. He finally drove them mad; they tore to pieces the son of 
Leukippé, and then went roaming through the mountains, til 
Hermés touched them with his wand, and turned them into a bat, 
an owl, and a crow.’ 


1 See Hérod. ii. 146. 

* It was also said that Makris (above, p. 91), the daughter of Aristmos 
received from Hermés, in Euboea, ‘the Nyseian son’ of Zeus and reared hin 
there on honey. Apoll. Rh. iv. 1134 seq. 

* Corinna and Nicander ap. Anton. Lib. 10. lian, Var. Hist. iii. 42. Plut. 
Quast. Gr. 38. Ov. Met. iv. 1 seg. The pleasing tale of Pyramus and Thisbé 
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Dionysos next proceeded to Attica, where he taught a man 
named Ikarios the culture of the vine. Ikarios having made wine, 
gave of it to some shepherds, who thinking themselves poisoned 
killed him. When they came to their senses they buried him ; 
and his daughter Erigoné, being shown the spot by his faithful 
dog Mera, hung herself through grief.1 At Argce the rites of 
Dionysos were received, as at Thébes, by the women, and opposed 
by Perseus, the son of Zeus and Danaé; Zeus however reduced 
his two sons to amity,? and Dionysos thence passed over to 
Naxos, where he met Ariadné. It was on his way thither that 
his adventure with the Tyrrhénians occured. Dionysos after- 
wards descended to Erebos, whence he fetched his mother, whom 
he now named Thyéné, and ascended with her to the abode of 
the gods.’ 

Like every other portion of the Grecian mythology, the history 
of the vine-god was pragmatised when infidelity became prevalent. 
That most tasteless of historians Diod6ros gives us, probably from 
the cyclograph Dionysios, the following narrative.‘ 

Ammon, a monarch of Libya, was married to Rhea, a daughter 
of Uranos; but mecting near the Keraunian mountains a beau- 
tiful maiden named Amaltheia, he became enamoured of her. He 
made her.mistress of the adjacent fruitful country, which from its 
resembling a bull’s horn in form was named the Western Horn, 
and then Amaltheia’s Horn, which last name was afterwards given 
to places similar to it in fertility. Amaltheia here bore hima son, 
whom, fearing the jealousy of Rhea, he conveyed to a town named 
Nysa, situated not far from the Horn, in an island formed by the 
river Tritén. He committed the care of him to Nysa, one of the 
daughters of Aristwos: while Athéna, who had lately sprung from 
the earth on the banks of the Tritén, was appointed to keep guard 
against the assaults of Rhea. This delicious isle, which was pre- 
cipitous on all sides, with a single entrance through a narrow glen 
thickly shaded by trees, is described in a similar manner with 
Panchaia, and other happy retreats of the same nature. It there- 
fore had verdant meads, abundant springs, trees of every kind, 
flowers of all hues, and evermore resounded with the melody of 


introduced by this poet (perhaps a Milesian one) is nowhere else to be found. 
Nonnos (vi. 339 seq.) tells a strange legend of the love of Pyramos (so he 
names the Nile) for Thisbé. Are these Pyramid and Thebes? 

1 Apollod, iii, 14,7. Hygin. 130, 

? Sce Part II. ch. vii. Perseus. 

* Apollod. iii. 5,3. Paus. it. 31, 2; 37,5. Dioddr. iii. 62; iv. 28 Hor 
Carm. ii. 19, 29 seq. 

* Diodor. iii, 68 sea. 
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birds." Dionysos, after he grew up, became a mighty conqueror 
and a benefactor of mankind, by whom he was finally deified. 

Though the adventures of Dionysos were occasionally the theme 
of poets, especially of the dramatists, they do not appear to have 
been narrated in continuity, like those of Héraklés, until long 
after the decline of Grecian poetry. It was in the fifth century 
of the Christian zra, that Nonnos, a native of Panopolis in Egypt, 
made the history of Dionysos the subject of a poem, containing 
forty-eight books, the wildest and strangest that can well be con- 
ceived, more resembling the Ramayana of India than anything to 
be found in ancient or modern occidental literature. Its chief 
subject is the war of Dionysos against Dériadés king of the 
Indians, the details of which are probably the inventions of the 
poet;? in other parts he seems to have adhered with tolerable 
fidelity to his authorities, and the Dionysiaka may be regarded 
as a vast repertory of Bakchic fable, deserving of far more 
attention than has hitherto been bestowed on it.’ 

The worship of this god prevailed in almost all parts of Greece. 
Men and women joined in his festivals, dressed in Asiatic robes 
and bonnets; their heads wreathed with vine- and ivy-leaves, 
‘with fawn-skins (veBpides) flung over their shoulders, and thyrses 
or blunt spears twined with vine-leaves in their hands, they ran 
bellowing through the country Jo Bacche! Euoi! Iacche! &e., 
swinging their thyrses, beating on drums, and sounding various 
instruments. Indecent emblems were carried in processions, at 
which modest virgins assisted; and altogether few ceremonies 
more lax or indecent are celebrated in India at the present day, 
than polished Athens performed in the Phrygio-Grecian Diony- 
sia,* though ancient and modern mystics endeavour to extract 
profound and solemn mysteries from them. 


BC. hpehadewesncuatens that Nyseian isle 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 
Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Libyan Jove, 
Hid Amalthea and her florid son, 
Young Bacchus, from his step-dame Rhea’s eye. 
Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 275. 


The poet makes here one of his usual slips of memory (Tales and Popular 
Fictions, p. 22), for Amalthea was not hid in the isle. 

* Stephanus Byzantinus (v.d¢a) quotes the Bassarika, a poem by one 
Dionysios, which treated of this war. 

3 Of Nonnos Hermann (Doct. Met. p. 211) says, Vir fervidioris ingenti et in 
primis ad poésim factus. He appears to have been well versed in the various 
poems ascribed to Orpheus, in which Dionysos was the subject of strange 
mystery. As our object is alone the genuine mythology of Hellas, we do not 
ent2r on those matters. See Lobeck’s Aglaophamus. 

* See Démosth. Negra, 1371. Aristoph. Acharn. 259 seg 
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The women, who bore a chief part in these frantic revels, were 
called Menades, Bakche, Thyiades, Euades, names of which the 
origin is apparent. 

Dionysos was represented in a variety of modes and characters 
by the ancient artists. The Theban Dionysos appears with the 
delicate lineaments of a maiden, rather than those of a young 
man; his whole air and gait are effeminate; his long flowing hair 
is, like that of Apolldé,' collected behind his head, wreathed with 
ivy or a fillet; he is either naked, or wrapped in a large cloak, 
and the nebris is sometimes flung over his shoulders; he carries 
a crook or a thyrse, and a panther generally lies at his feet. In 
some monuments Dionysos appears bearded, in others horned (the 
Bakchos-Sabazios), whence in the mysteries he was identified with 
Osiris, and regarded as the Sun. He is sometimes alone, at other 
times in company with Ariadné or the youth Ampelos. 

His triumph over the Indians is represented in great pomp 
The captives are chained and placed on waggons or elephants, and 
among them is carried a large cratér full of wine; Dionysos is in 
a chariot drawn by elephants or panthers, leaning on Ampelos, 
preceded by Pan, and followed by Silénos, the Satyrs, and the 
Meenades, on foot or on horseback, who make the air resound 
with their cries and the clash of their instruments. The Indian 
Bakchos is always bearded. 

It is with reason that Sophoklés? styles Dionysos many-named 
(woAv@vupos), for in the Orphic hymns alone we meet with upwards 
of forty of his appellations. Some of the principal of them are, 
Bakchos* and Bromios, from the noise with which his festivals 
were celebrated; Bassareus, from the fox-skin dresses named 
bassarce worn by the Thracians; Dithyrambos, from the odes of 
that name, or from his double birth (dis dipa); Eleleus and Euios, 
from the shouting: Lyqos, as loosing from care; Lenwos, from the 
wine-press. 

Dionysos was also called,‘ 1. Muse-leader; 2. Bull-headed ; 3. Fure- 
yorn; 4. Dance-rouser ; 5. Mountain-rover ; 6. Sleep-giver, &c. 


It seems probable that in the original (i.e. Pelasgic) conception 


? Solis eterna est Phoebo Bacchoque juventas ; 

Nam decet intonsus crinis utrumque deum.—Tibull. i. 4, 37. 

3 Antigone, 1115. 

% The maintainers of the Indian hypothesis observe that Bagis 1s one of the 
names of Seeva. According to Miiller (Orchom. p. 384), Bakchos (the same 
perhaps with Iakchos (was the rdpedpos of Démétér of Thébes, and was totally 
distinct from the Thracian Dionysos, 

_* 1. povowyérns : 2. ravpoxédados: 3, rupryerhs: 4. &yepolxapos: 5. dpe 
uavhs: 6. iwvoddrys. 
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of D:onysos he was not merely the wine-god; for such restricted 
notions are contrary to the genius of the ancient Grecian religion, 
in which each people assigned its peculiar deities a very extensive 
sphere of action, as gods of the sun, the moon, the heaven, the 
earth, and other parts of nature. Dionysos was therefore, it is 
likely, regarded as a deity presiding over growth and increase in 
general;! and as Hermés, who seems to have been originally of 
coextensive power with him, was gradually restricted and made a 
god of cattle alone, so Dionysos may have been limited to the care 
of plants, particularly the vine.? 

Water and heat being the great causes of growth, we find this 
deity closely connected with both these elements. Thus the infant 
Dionysos is committed to the water-goddess Ind, and to the Hyadcs 
and to Silénos. His temples at Athens® and Sparta‘ were in 
places named marshes (év Niuvats), and he was styled Of-the-Marsh 
(acpvaios), and Marsh-sprung (A.vnyerns). In some places he was 
called the Rainer (tns);° his festival, the Anthestéria, was cele- 
brated in the spring, the season of showers, and it was so named 
from the flowers and blossoms, of which he was the author ; whence 
he was styled the Flowery and the Lover-of-flowers.® 

The relation of Dionysos to the celestial heat seems to be ex- 
pressed in the story of his birth, and also in the dog Mera (Maipa), 
another name for Sirius the dog-star;’7 the name of his companion 
Maron ® also seems to refer to heat; and perhaps the true origin 
of the god’s own epithet, unpoyevys, usually rendered Thigh-born, 
lies in this word. It is moreover not impossible that the real 
root of his mother’s name may be geAas.® 

In favour of this god’s presiding over cattle is alleged the well- 

1"Or: 3 ob pdvoy tod olvov Ardvucov &AN* Kal mdons Sypas dicews 
EAAnves jryobvra: nvpiov ral apynyby dapxet TWivSapos udprus ae Aéywr 
Aevdpéwy St voudy Aidvvcos woduynOhs avgdvo, ‘Ayvoy peyyos bmdpys.— 
Plut. de Is. et Os. 35. 

2 Among the epithets of Dionysos we meet with Zuxfrnys (from cttos, fy, 
Athen. iii. 78) and Aevdpirns (Creuz. Sym. ii, 360). 

® Sch. Aristoph. Frogs, 216. * Strab. viii. 5, 1, p. 363. 

5 See Passow, s. v. 

6 “AvOios (Paus. i, 31, 4): "AvOeds (Id. vii. 21, 6): EvavOfs (Athén. 
viii. 563): @iAavOfs (Eurip. Fr. Jncert. 169). A name of Dionysos was 
Eipapiwrns, which Schwenk (p. 150) very ingeniously supposes to be equiva- 
kent to eiapopudtns, Spring-born: comp. Welcker, Nach, zur Tril, 187, 188, 
See above, p. 130, 

7 See above, p. 189. Ikarios would seem to be connected with ixuds, ixdp, 
and therefore to denote moisture, His daughter is Erigoné (Spring-born). 

® Mdpwy Evdv@eos vids. Od. ix. 196. 

® See Schwenk, 147. SeuéAn may have been originally SeAdun, and have 
denoted the bright season which brings the grape to maturity. There was, we 
may observe, a river of Achaia named SéAeuvos, t. e, Bright-streame 
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«nown circumstance of the goat being the victim offered to him ; 
his being in his infancy conveyed to Nysa in the form of a kid, 
and his being worshipped under that name. He also wore the 
goatskin dress of the goatherds; and in Attica and Hermioné he 
was named peAdvaryis, a name which in the former place was con- 
nected with the fabulous origin of the festival of the Apaturia. 
Welcker! is of opinion that Dionysos was originally the object 
of worship to the lower classes, the goatherds, and such like (in 
Attica the tribe of the Adgikoreis); and that as they gradually 
rose in consideration, their god was associated with those of the 
nobles; and that thence he always appeared of an inferior rank to 
those with whom he was joined. This critic accounts on the same 
principle for the very slight mention of Dionysos in the Homeric 
poems, namely, that he was of too low a rank to be an actor of 
importance in those aristocratic verses, which only told of kings 
and nobles, and the gods whom they adored. 

The name Dionysos is one of the most difficult to explain in 
Grecian mythology. After Voss’s able exposure we may venture 
to reject the notion of its being the same with Devanisi,? a title 
of the Hindi god Seeva, and viewin Dionysos a Grecian god with 
a Grecian name. The most probable (though by no means quite 
satisfactory) interpretation of it is God-of-Nysa, which last’ place 
securs frequently in his legend. Like Tritén, however, it has 
been multiplied, for we find a Nysa on Helikén in Beétia,‘ in 
Thrace, in Naxos, at the foot of Mount Tmélos in Lydia, in Arabia, 
in India, in Africa, and elsewhere;® beside that indefinite one 
whence Persephoné was carried away by Hadés. It therefore is 
a matter of uncertainty which was the original Nysa. 

We do not recollect having anywhere met with an explanation 
of the singular circumstance of the double birth of Dionysos. 
Yet when we call to mind that he is the wine-god, and may there- 
fore be regarded as the wine itself, the mystery may seem to admit 
of a very simple solution. The future wine, we are to recollect, 


1 See Welcker, Ueber das Satyrspiel (Nach. zur Tril, 186-211), where much 
valuable matter on the subject of Dionysos will be found. 

2 “The merest tyroin Sanscrit may, with a single dash of his pen, dispel all 
the magic of Devanisi, a name unknown in Indian literature. The compound 
‘8 contrary to the rules of the language, for it should be Nisideva, like 
Divaspati, Lord*of-heaven, and others.” Bohlen, Das Alte Indien, i, 142. 

7 If the original signification of dios be bright (ubove, p. 47), there might 
have been a verb AIONTO, AIQNYMI (like Sescvdw, Selxyvss), from which 
might be derived Ardévugos, i. e. Bright-god, 

4 Strab. ix. 2, 14, p. 405, See Miller, Orchom, 89, 383: he decides in favocz 
of this Nysa. 

* Sch. 7. vi. 123. Voss, Myth. Br. iv. 190 seg. 
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lies concealed within the grapes all through the bright season 
denoted by Semelé, and perhaps the thunder and lightning which 
accompany the first immature birth of the infant wine-god may 
denote the aérial phenomena of that time of the year; for in the 
South of Europe the spring and the autumn are the seasons in 
which they most prevail: or possibly they indicate the joyous, 
riotous hilarity of the vintage. From the grapes the wine comes 
forth in an imperfect immature condition, and to attain its proper 
state of perfection it must undergo a further period of concealment 
in amphore, etc.; receptacles of a widely different nature from 
the soft tender grapes in which it had taken its origin. This fact 
then may have been given a mythic form by the fiction of the 
immature deity being sewed up in the thigh of Zeus, his sire, a 
fiction which may have derived its origin from an apparent 
derivation of his name. 


Carrer XV. 


FOREIGN DEITIES :—KYBELE, KOTYTTO AND BENDIS, 
ARTEMIS OF EPHESOS, ISIS. 


Ovr object in introducing the present chapter is to give a slight 
view of the manner in which the intercourse with Asia and Egypt, 
which had such an injurious effect on the religion of Greece, com- 
menced. We know not how we can better open the subject, than 
by quoting the following just and philosophic observations of a 
writer! for whom we entertain the highest respect and esteem :— 

“ After that most happy age, whose image we behold expressed 
in the poems of Homer, had passed away, a great change took 
place in civil affairs, but a still greater in religions, in pursuits, 
and inclinations; and the whole of Greece was so much altered, 
that if any one passes from the perusal of Homer to that of those 
writers who lived in the time of the Persian war, he will feel as if 
removed to another region, and seem hardly to recognise those 
old Achzans, who happy with the present, careless of the future, 
prompt to act, mindless of what they had done, were aloof from 
all the causes of anxiety and superstition. But when, as reason 
gradually ripened, the Greeks began to examine the involved con- 
ceptions of the mind, and to know themselves, there succeeded 
that more mature and solicitous age, at which when men arrive 
they feel more strongly and acutely the incentives of pleasure 


1 Lobeck, Agiaophamus, 312 seq. 
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and of virtue, fluctuating alternately, with great commotion of 
mind, and often with extreme ennut, between what they condemn 
and what they desire. Hence that anxiety about hidden matter, 
and those presages of the future, and the various superstitions 
which consciousness of guilt and despair of salvation are wont to 
produce. The entrance and traces of this new age of Greece we 
are prevented from clearly discerning by the obscurity of those 
times, which, being illumed by hardly any literary monuments, 
may be said to resemble a region covered with dark clouds, through 
which the tops of the towers and castles elevate themselves, while 
the ground and foundation he concealed. But that there was a 
great agitation of the human mind, and some new efforts, is proved 
by the perfection of lyric poetry, which commenced a little after 
the time of Hésiod, and by the origin of philosophy and the advance 
of the elegant arts. We presently see magnificent temples raised 
to the gods and heroes, solemn games instituted throughout the 
towns, the number and the insignia of the priests, especially when 
the regal power had been abolished, increased. But that at the 
same time the mystic ceremonies, whose first traces appear in the 
Hésiodic and Kyklic poems, were diffused far and wide, and 
occupied the whole of life with new superstitions, is manifest from 
the number of jugglers who then roved through Greece, expiating 
by certain secret rites not only blood and manslaughter, but 
also prodigies, sacrileges, and whatever piacular offences either 
individuals or states had committed.” 

Having enumerated the principal of these men, such as Abaris, 
Aristeas, Onomakritos of Lokris, and Epimenidés, our author 
thus proceeds :— 

“Meantime Egypt, the parent of superstition and sacerdotal 
falsehood, was laid open; and who that reflects on the long and 
frequent intercourse of the two nations, and the vaniloquence of 
the one and the credulity of the other,’ will hesitate to concede 
that the contagion had secretly insinuated itself into Greece before 
the time of Pythagoras? But it is not without reason believed, 
that during the same period the mystic poems of Muszos, Eumolpos, 
Orpheus, and that which was called the Minyas, were made public ; 
in all of which were scattered new fables about the lower-world, 
and hopes of a more happy life and E'lysian abodes promised to 
those who received the sacred decrees of the gods, and equal 
punishments threatened to the despisers of them. What! is not 
the religion of the subterrane deities sanctioned by those Athenian 
laws, which direct that those who have committed manslaughter 


1 Comp. Paus. ix. 36,5. Ukert, I. i. 51, note. 
Oo 2 
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should be brought before the King of the Sacred Affairs, and 
being absolved by the judgment should be solemnly purified,—of 
which laws Drakén is said to have been the author? This religion 
was also confirmed by Solén; who, in cases of manslaughter, 
directed to swear by three deities, Hikesios, Katharsios, and 
Exakesterios. Nor were the psychomanty and evocations of the 
dead, which we read of in the stories of Archilochos, Periander, 
and Pausanias, built on any other foundation: and these were 
posterior to Homer ; for if his contemporaries had known anything 
of that art, he needed not to have sent Odysseus to the nether- 
world. After a little interval succeeded Pythagoras, the author 
of a portentous wisdom, and that twilight-season in which poets 
began to philosophise and philosophers to poetise. 

“In these four centuries, therefore, which elapsed between 
Homer and the Persian wars, the greatest change was made in 
all matters pertaining to the worship of the gods. They contain 
the origin and growth of solemn lustrations, mysteries, bieratic 
medicine, and fanatic poetry: in these too the most ancient poems 
of Bakis, Pamphdés, Olén, and the Sibyls, appear to have been 
patched up, and all the avenues of pious frauds to have been thrown 
open, Whence the conclusion is easy, that the web of the Orphic 
fable, which is all composed of the same kind of threads with 
those, was not woven by Pro-selénian philosophers, but was com- 
menced perhaps a century or two after Homer, and completed a 
little befcre the time of Onomakritos.”? 

It is needless to remind our readers, that we have no account 
on which we can place reliance of any intercourse between the 
Greeks and foreign nations previous to the Trojan war, save the 
commercial one with the Phenician merchants who visited their 
harbours. The revolution named the Return of the Hérakleids, 
which is said to have occurred somewhat less than a century after 
that event, caused portions of the Achzan race to abandon their 
country and seek new settlements. They are supposed to have 
turned their eyes to the former realms of the Trojan monarchs, 
whose power had been broken; and the first colonies were planted 
by the Molians along the coast, from the island of Kyzikos in the 
Propontis to the mouth of the Hermos. The Idénians and the 
Dorians afterwards came and settled to the south of that river; 
and thus the coast of Asia was occupied to a considerable extent 
by the Grecian colonies. 

We cannot trace in Homer any difference beween the religion 
of the Achzans and that of the Asiatics. In the case of the 


‘ Comp. Miller, Proteg. 387, 
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Trojans, who are regarded (and we think justly) as a portion of 
the Pelasgic race, this need not surprise us ; but the poet is equally 
silent with respect to anything of the kind between them and the 
Phrygians, waose religion we know to have been different.’ It 
does not however seem to have been the practice of the Acdi to 
attend to distinctions of this kind ; for Odysseus, we may observe, 
in all his wanderings never found any want of an interpreter, as 
good Greek was spoken wherever he came, and he everywhere met. 
with Grecian manners and customs. The silence therefore of the 
poet throws no impediment in the way of our assuming that, when 
the Grecian colonies settled on the Hellespont, they found there 
a religion very different from their own; the one being calm and 
cheerful, the other wild and orgiastic. This religion was that of 


KuBéAyn. KuBnby. thea. Ops.) 

Kybelé, also called the Great Mother, was regarded by the 
Phrygians and Lydians? as the goddess of nature or of the earth. 
Her temples stood on the summits of hills; such as that of Din- 
dymos in the isle of Kyzikos, of Berekynthos, Sipylos, Kybelos ; 
from which last she is said to have derived her name, though the 
reverse is more likely to be the truth. At Pessinus was preserved 
the aérolite® which was held to be her heaven-sent image. 

The following pragmatised account of Kybelé is given by 
Diodéros. 

Kybelé was daughter to king Mzxén and his queen Dindymé. 
She was exposed by her father on Mount Kybelos, where she was 
suckled by panthers and lionesses, and was afterwards reared by 
shepherdesses, who named her Kybelé. When she grew up she 
displayed great skill in the healing art, and cured all the diseases 
of the children and cattle. They thence called her the Mountain- 
Mother. While dwelling in the woods she formed a strict friend- 
ship with Marsyas, and had a love-affair with a youth named Attis. 
She was afterwards acknowledged by her parents; but her father, 
on discovering her intimacy with Attis, seized that unhappy youth 
and put him to death. Grief deprived Kybelé of her reason: with 
dishevelled locks she roamed, to the sound of the drums and pipes 
which she had invented, over various regions of the earth, even 
as far as the country of the Hyperboreans, teaching mankind 
agriculture: her companion was still the faithful Marsyas. Mean- 
time a dreadful famine ravaged Phrygia: the oracle, on being 
eonsulted, directed that the body of Attis should be buried, and 


* Sew Miller, Dor. i. 10. ? Herod. v. 103, 
* Sec our note on Ovid’s Fasti, iv. 276, 
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divine honours be paid to-Kybelé. A stately temple wus aG- 
curdingiy erected to her at Pessinus by king Midas.' 

It is apparent from this account that Kybelé, Marsyas, and 

itis were all ancient Phrygian deities. Marsyas, as we have 
seen, was a river-god; and Attis, whose name occurs frequently 
in the dynasties of the Lydian kings (who according to the usual 
practice were named after their god), was probably, like Adénis, 
@ personification of the Sun, of whose union with Earth we have 
apparently another instance in Amphfén and Niobé. The Lydian 
legend of the birth of Attis is curious and significant.? 

Like Asiatic worship in general, that of Kybelé was enthusiastic. 
Her priests, named Galli and Korybantes, ran about with dread- 
ful cries and howlings, beating on timbrels, clashing cymbals, 
sounding pipes, and cutting their flesh with knives.’ The box- 
tree and the cypress were considered sacred to her; as from the 
former she made the pipes, and Attis was said to have been 
changed into the latter. 

We find from Pindar and the dramatists* that the worship 
and the mysteries of the Great mother were common in Greece, 
particularly at Athens, in their time. 

The worship of Kybelé was introduced into Rome a.v.c. 547, 
when a solemn embassy was sent to Attalus king of Pergamos, 
to request the image at Pessinus which had fallen from heaven. 
The monarch readily yielded compliance, and the goddess was 
conveyed to Rome; where a stately temple was built to receive 
her, and a solemn festival named the Megalesia was celebrated 
every year in her honour.’ As the Greeks had confounded her 
with Rhea, so the Latins made her one with their Ops, the 
goddess of the earth.® 

In works of art Kybelé exhibits the matronly air and com- 
posed dignity which distinguish Héra and Démétér. Sometimes 
she is veiled, and seated on a throne with lions at her side; at 
other times riding in a chariot drawn by lions. Her head is 
always crowned with towers. She frequently beats on a drum, 
and bears a sceptre in her hand. 

1 Diodér. iii. 58, 59, He probably took his account of Kybelé from Diony- 
sios of Samos, not from Xanthos the Lydian, as Creuzer (Symb. ii. 46) supposes : 
see Lobeck, 640, note. 2 Paus, vii. 17, 10. 

* Lauer observes that there is always something gloomy and stern in those 
religions of which Earth is the chief object. This however is only very par- 
tially true of the Grecian worship of Démétér, and does not at all apply to the 
religion of ancient Italy. 

‘ Pind. Pyth. iii. 78 (137) cum Schol. Eur. Hip, 144. Bac. 78, Fr. Crétens. 

§ Liv. xxix. 14. Ov. Fast. iv. 179 seg. with our aotes, 

* Lucret. ii. 598 seg. Verg. ¥n, iii. 1113 vi. 785; x. 252. Ov. ut supra 
Id. Zrist, ii. 24. Tibull. i. 4 68. 
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The name Kybelé is probably derived from the cymbals (xtp- 
Sos, xvpBada) used in her worship. 


Kérus 9} Korurra® kai Bevdis. (Kotytts et Bendis.) 

Kotys or Kotytté was a goddess worshipped by the Thracians, 
whose kings were frequently named from her. She was appa- 
rently identical with the Phrygian Kybelé.' Her worship was 
introduced at Athens and at Corinth, where it was celebrated in 
private with great indecency and licentiousness.? 

Bendis, another Thracian goddess, had some analogy with 
Artemis and Hekaté,® and she also was probably the same with 
Kybelé. Her worship was adopted at Athens; her temple 
named the Bendideion was in the Peiraweus,‘ and a festival named 
the Bendideia was celebrated in her honour.’ 


“Apreus ev’Edéow. (Diana Ephesia.) 

The Ephesian Artemis was another Asiatic goddess whose 
worship was adopted by the Greeks. From their confounding 
her with their own Artemis, it would seem that they regarded 
her as the Moon-goddess; though her attributes might lead to 
an identification of her with Kybelé.® 

The most ancient statue of the Artemis of Ephesos was a 
black stone which had fallen from heaven,—an aérolite of course. 
Her subsequent ones were a sort of Panthedn, a compound of 
various attributes. She is covered with breasts and with the 
heads of animals, and stands an image either of the natural 
fecundity of the earth, or of that supposed to be induced by 
the influence of the moon. 

Nothing can be clearer than that this goddess was originally 
distinct from the Artemis of the Greeks. Yet in after times we 
find them so completely identified, that the Ephesians in the 
reign of Tiberius maintained,’ “that Apollé and Diana were not 
born in Délos, as was commonly supposed; but that the river 
Kenchrios and the grove Ortygia, where the travailing Latona, 
resting against an olive-tree which still existed, brought forth 
these deities, were with them.” In like manner the people of 
Tegyra in Beadtia appropriated to themselves the birth of Apolld, 
calling a hill near his temple Délos, and two springs Palm and 


1 Strabo, x. 3, 16, p. 470. 

2 See Buttmann, Mythol. ii. 159 seq. Lobeck, 1007 seq. These writers 
have collected all the passages in the ancients relating to this subject. 

* Palephat. 32. Eudocia, 418. Hesych, v. SfAcyos. 

* Xen. Heil. ii, 4. 5 Plat. Rep. i. 354. * See Miiller, Dor. i, 403. 

' Tac, Ann. iii. 61: see also Strab. xiv. 1, 20, p. 639. 
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Olive; they also took to themselves the Delphian legends of 
Tityos and Pythén.! We even find the whole mythic cycle of 
Lété, Apollé6, and Artemis, transferred to Egypt,—Lété becom- 
ing Buté, Apollé O’ros, and Artemis Bubastés, and an island in 
the Nile, said (for Hérodotos could not perceive it to move) to 
be a floating one, Délos.? 

“Iows. Isis. 


Isis was one of the chief deities of Egypt and spouse of Osfris. 
Her worship was introduced during the Alexandrian period into 
Greece, and afterwards into Rome. The Isiac mysteries were 
among the secret ones, and abounded in gross superstition, vile 
juggling, and scandalous indecency. As the goddess herself is 
by Hérodotos® identified with the Grecian Démétér, we are to 
suppose that she was one of those personifications of nature, or 
of the productive power of the earth, which we find among most 
ancient nations. 

Egypt is once mentioned in the I]ias.* In the Odyssey,® 
Egypt, the Egyptians, and the river A%gyptos are spoken of; 
and from these passages we may perhaps collect, that the Greeks, 
particularly the Krétans, used in those times to make piratical 
incursions on that country. Hésiod® names the Nile. 

“Homer’s Egypt,” says Zoega,’ “‘ seems to me to be altogether 
fabulous; it presents nothing local, nothing characteristic. His 
Egyptians are Greeks; the presents which they give to Menelados 
are such as a Greek would have given; Egyptian antiquity knows 
nothing of tripods. The poet had merely picked up some obscure 
reports of arich city, Thébes, an island, Pharos, and that the 
Egyptians were good physicians, and used a kind of opium. The 
historic circumstances of the voyage of Menelaos, his adventures 
there, etc., are fictions. Regarded from this point of view many 
difficulties vanish, and many fine systems fall to pieces. The 
land of Egypt no longer increases in extent a whole day’s journey 
toward the north, Memphis is no longer founded after the de- 
struction of Troy. The more ancient Greeks named the Delta 
Egypt, the rest Thébes, for which reason Memphis might very 


1 Plut. Pelop. 16. ? Heérod. ii. 155, 156. 

* Hérod. ii. 156. Diodédr. 1. 13, 14. Elsewhere Dioddéros says (i. 11) that 
Osfris and Isis were Sun and Moon. Isis was also as the goddess of Sais identi- 
fied with Athéna, Plut. de Js. et Os. 9. Osiris was by some regarded as the 
Nile which fructified the land of Egypt, but we incline to think he was a being 
of a far higher order. * Zi, ix. 381. 

§ Od. iv. 351, 355, 477, 483; xiv. 246. 257 seq. ; xvii. 426 seq. 

* Theoy. 338, The passage, however, is probably an interpolation. Sey 
above, p. 46, 7 Ap. Vilck. Hom. Geog. 129. 
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well'ne the Thébes of Homer. This poet had no knowledge of 
the true site of Thébes.” 

From Hérodotos! we learn, that when (Ol. 27) the Egyptian 
prince Psammitichos was driven by his competitors for the throne 
to seek shelter in the marshes of the Delta, he was told by the 
oracle of Buté that brazen men from the sea would be his 
avengers. Shortly afterwards some Karians and Idnians, who 
were out a-pirating, were driven by stress of weather to Egypt, 
where they landed and began to plunder the country. As, after 
the Grecian fashion, they wore brass armour (a sight unusual to 
the Egyptians),? word was bro«ght to Psammitichos that brazen 
men had landed and were plundering. Calling to mind the 
oracle, he sent to invite them to enter his service: they con- 
sented, and with their aid he made himself master of Egypt. He 
assigned them a settlement near the Pélusiac mouth of the Nile, 
whence their descendants were about eighty years afterwards 
removed to Memphis by Amasis to serve as his guards. This 
monarch appointed the town named Naukratis, which he allowed 
the Greeks to build on the Kandbic arm of the Nile, to be the 
emporium of the trade of Greece and Egypt, just as Canton used 
to be that of the trade between China and Europe. Vessels were 
allowed to enter that port alone; and if driven into any other by 
stress of weather, they were obliged to sail for it, or their cargoes, 
if the wind was still rough, were conveyed thither in barges 
round the Delta. Amasis, who was a great favourer of the 
Greeks, permitted them to erect altars and consecrate pieces of 
land (reyzeévea) to their national deities. These religious colonies 
extended far up the country, and we even find the Samians in 
one of the Oases.*‘ 

When the Idénians and Karians settled in Egypt, Psammi- 
tichos put some Egyptian children under their care, to be in- 
structed in the Greek language; and, as everything in that 
country was regarded on the principle of castes, these and their 
descendants formed the caste of Interpreters, whom Hérodotos 
found there two centuries afterwards.5 We may thus see at once 
how in a space of two hundred years, by means of these inter- 
preters, and of the introduction of the worship of the Grecian 
deities, the artful priesthood of Egypt may have contrived to 
frame the system above noticed, of the derivation of the religion 
and civilisation of Greece from the land of the Nile. 

From this digression we return to the gods of Greece. 

1 Hérod. ii. 152,153. The historian asserts positively, that previous to this 
time the Greeks knew nothing certain about Egypt. 

* Yot in the Odyssey (xiv, 268 ; xvii.437° the Egyptians are armed in brass 

® Herod. ii. 154, * Id. iii. 26. § Id. ii. 154, 
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Cuaprrr XVI. 


RURAL DEITIES :—PAN, SATYRS, SILENOS, PRIAPOS, 
NYMPHS. 


Hav. Pan. 


THIS god is unnoticed by Homer and Hésiod, but according to 
one of the Homérids he was the son of Hermés by an Arkadian 
nymph.’ Hermés, he says, smitten with love for the daughter of 
Dryops (Woody), abandoned Olympos and took service as a shep- 
herd in Arkadia. He succeeded in gaining the heart of the ‘well- 
tressed nymph,’ and a child was the result of their secret inter- 
views. But so monstrous was his appearance, that the nurse on 
beholding him fled away in affrigLt. Hermés immediately caught 
him up, wrapped him carefully in a hare-skin, and carried him 
away to Olympos: then taking his seat with Zeus and the other 
gods, he produced his babe. All the gods, especially Dionysos, 
were delighted with the little stranger; and they named him 
Pan (i.e. All), because he had charmed them all. 

Others fabled that Pan was the son of Hermés by Pénelopé, 
whose love he gained under the form of a goat. as she was tend- 
ing in her youth the flocks of her father on Mount Taygeton.® 
Some even went so far as to say that he was the offspring of the 
amours of Pénelopé with all her suitors.2 According to Epi- 
menidés,* Pan and Arkas were the children of Zeus and Kallisté. 
Aristippos made Pan the offspring of Zeus and the nymph 
Ginéis,” others again said he was a child of Heaven and Harth.® 
There was also a Pan said to be the son of Zeus and the nymph 
Thymbris or Hybris, the instructor of Apollé in divination.’ 

The worship of Pan seems to have been confined to Arkadia 
till the time of the battle of Marathén, when Pheidippidés, the 
courier who was sent from Athens to Sparta to call on the Spar- 
tans for aid against the Persians, declared that, as he was passing 
by Mount Parthenion near Tegea in Arkadia, he heard the voice 
of Pan calling to him, and desiring him to ask the Athenians why 
they paid no regard to him, who was always, and still would be, 
friendly and assisting to them. After the battle the Athenians 
consecrated a cave to Pan under the Akropolis, and offered him 
annual sacrifices.* 

1 Hom. Hymn xviii. 

2 Hérod. ii. 145. Sch. Theoor. vii. 109. Eudocia, 323. Tzetz. Lyc. 772. 

® Sch. Theocr. i. 3. Kudocia, 4c. Serv. Ain. ii. 44. 


* Sch. Theocr. 1. 8. Eudocia, J. c. 5 Id. ib. * Sch. Theoer. vii. 123, 
¥ Above, p. 110, § digrad. vj. 105, Plut. Arist. 11. 
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Long before this time the Grecian and Egyptian systems of 
religion had begun to mingle and combine. The goat-formed 
Mendés of Egypt was now regarded as identical with the horned 
and goat-footed god of the Arkadian herdsmen;' and Pan was 
elevated to great dignity by priests and philosophers, becoming 4 
symbol of the universe, for his name signified all. Further, as he 
dwelt in the woods, he was called Lord of the Hyle (6 ris vAns 
kuptos) ;7 and as the word hyle (vAn) by a lucky ambiguity signified 
either wood or primitive matter, this was another ground for ex- 
alting him. It is amusing to read how all the attributes of the 
Arkadian god were made to accord with this notion. “ Pan,” says 
Servius,® “is a rustic god, formed in similitude of nature; whence 
he is called Pan, i.e. All: for he has horns in similitude of the 
rays of the sun and the horns of the moon: his face is ruddy, in 
imitation of the zther: he has a spotted fawn-skin on his breast, 
in likeness of the stars: his lower parts are shaggy, on account of 
the trees, shrubs, and wild beasts: he has goat’s feet, to denote the 
stability of the earth: he has a pipe of seven reeds, on account of 
the harmony of the heaven, in which there are seven sounds: he 
has a crook, that is a curved staff, on account of the year, which 
runs back on itself, because he is the god of all nature. It is 
feigned by the poets, that he struggled with Love and was con- 
quered by him, because, as we read, Love conquers all, omnia 
vincit amor.” 

In Arkadia, his native country, Pan appears never to have 
attained to such distinction. So late as the days of the Ptolemies, 
Theokritos‘ could thus allude to the treatment which he some- 
times there experienced from his worshippers : 


And if thou do so, Pan beloved, may ne'er 

The Arkadian boys thy shoulders and thy sides 
Pelt. with their squills when little meat is had; 
But if thou otherwise incline, may pain 

Seize thee when all thy skin is torn with nails, 
And in hot nettles may thou lie to rest : 


which the scholiast tells us was the Arkadians’ mode of treating 
the god when they were unsuccessful in hunting.® 


1 Hérod. ii. 46. # Macrob. Sat. i. 22. 

2 On Verg. Buc. ii. 31. See also Sch. Zheocr. i. 3. Eudocia, 323, 

* Idyll. vii. 106. 

5 The Samoyedes, when successful in hunting, smear their gods with fat; if 
unsuccessful, they beat them and throw them in the dung. Voss, Myth. Br. 
i. 84, Comp. Suet. Calig. 5, and Blunt’s Vestiges of Ancient Manners and 
Customs in Italy and Sicily, pp. 125, 126. Sailors in the Mediterranean, during 
e storm, maltreat the image of St. James; and the Franconians, when the 
vintage failed, used to fling that of St. Urban into the brook or the mure. 
Grimm, Deut. Mythol. p. 443, 
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The Homérid already quoted, who is older than Pindar,’ de- 
scribes in a very pleasing manner the occupations of Pan. He is 
lord of all the hills and dales: sometimes he ranges along the tops 
of the mountains, sometimes pursues the game in the valleys, 
roams through the woods, floats along the streams, or drives his 
sheep into a cave, and there plays on his reeds music not to be 
excelled by that of the bird “ who among the leaves of flower-full 
spring laments, pouring forth her moan, a sweet-sounding lay.” 

And with him the clear-singing mountain-nymphs 
Move quick their feet, by the durk-watered spring 
In the soft mead, where crocus, hyacinths, 

Fragrant and blooming, mingle with the grass 
Confused, and sing, while echo peals around 

The mountain’s top. : 

The god meanwhile moves his feet rapidly as he joins in the 
dance, with the skin of a lynx on his back, and delighted with the 
sweet song. 

In after times the care of Pan was held to extend beyond the 
herds. We find him regarded as the guardian of the bees,? and, as 
the giver of success in fishing and fowling.® He is also repre- 
sented as haunting the sea-shore.*‘ 

The god of herdsmen was not without his amours; he is said to 
have captivated the goddess of the night, Seléné, under the form 
of a white ram. He was fortunate in an amour with the nymph 
E'ché, by whom he had a daughter named Iambé;* but he could 
not gain the love of Syrinx, another of the nymphs, Syrinx was 
a Nais of Nonakris in Arkadia, and devoted to the service of 
Artemis. As she was returning one day from the chase, and 
passed by Mount Lykzon, Pan beheld her and loved; but when 
he would address her, she fled. The god pursued: she reached the 
river Ladén, and unable to cross it implored the aid of her sister. 
nymphs; and when Pan thought to grasp the object of his pursuit, 
he found his arms filled with reeds. While he stood sighing at 
his disappointment, the wind began to agitate the reeds, and pro- 
duced a low musical sound. The god took the hint, cut seven of 
the reeds, and formed from them his syrinz (cipiy£) or pastoral 
pipe.” Another of his loves was the nymph Pitys, who was also 

Voss. ut sup. 3 MeAtooogdos, Anthol. ix. 226. 

3 Jd, vii. 11-14, 179-187. * Esch. Pers. 449. Theocr. v. 14, 

5 See above, p.55. There was a cave in Arkadia sacred to the Moon and 
Pan Lykeos. Phorphyr. de Antr. Nymph. 

© Luc. Dial. Deor. 22. Et. Mag. v. "IduBn. 

7 Ov. Met. i. 690 seq. This legend does not occur elsewhere. In the very 


ancient song of Deborah (/udges v. 16) we meet with the word Sherigoth 
(NipwW ) used of pastoral music. It is therefore not unlikely that the syring 


and its name came to Greece from the East. 
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loved by Boreas. The nymph favoured more the god of Arkadia, 
and the wind-god in a fit of jealousy blew her down from the 
summit of a lofiy rock. A tree of her own name (nirvs, pine) 
sprang up where she died, and it became the favourite plant of 
Pan. 

What are called Panic terrors were ascribed to Pan; for loud 
noises, whose cause could not easily be traced, were not unfre- 
quently heard in mountainous regions; and the gloom and loneli- 
ness of forests and mountains fill the mind with a secret horror, 
and dispose it to superstitious apprehensions; hence perhaps it is, 
that madness was believed to be the consequence of encountering 
the rural deities. 

The ancients had two modes of representing Pan. The first, 
according to the description already given, as horned and goat- 
footed, with a wrinkled face and a flat mose.*” But the artists 
sought to soften the idea of the god of shepherds, and they por- 
trayed him as a young man hardened by the toils of a country life. 
Short horns sprout on his forehead, to characterize him; he bears 
his crook and his syrinx; and he is either naked, or clad in the 
light cloak called chlamys.§ 

Like many other gods who were originally single, Pan was 
multiplied in course of time, and we meet with Pans in the plural.‘ 

Pan was called,° 1. Goat-footed ; 2. Noise-loving ; 3. Dance-loving ; 
4. Bright-locked ; 5. Cave-dwelling ; 6. Sea-roaming. 


The name Pan (Ildv) is probably nothing more than the con- 
traction of mdawy, feeder or owner,® and may have been in its origin 
only an epithet of Hermés, Buttmann connects Pan with Apolld- 
Nomios, deeming his name to be the contraction of Pean;’ while 
Welcker says it was the Arkadian form of dw», day, apparently 
regarding him as the sun.® 


1 Nonn. xiii. 259 seg. Luc. uf sup. Geopon. xi. 4: see Brouk. on Propert, 

2 18, 20. 2? See Luc. Bakchos, 2 * See Sil. Ital. xiii. 326 seg. 

: Platé, Laws, vii. 815. Aristoph. Eccles. 1089. Moschos, iii. 22. Anthol. 
‘i. 108, 

e-, alyindins : 2. piAdnporos: 3. piAdxopos: 4. &yAadBepos: 5. dyr pas 
datros: 6. aAfwAay«ros. 

6 “Tay for rdwy, from rdw, whence imper. 77: s0 Ste Tlasdy, “Epudy, veds, 
Evvdy, peyiordy.” Schneider on Soph. Gd. Tyr. p 

7 Mythol. i. 169. He refers to Alkm4oén, Alkindn ; were Amythan. 

* Kret. Kol. 45, note: see also Schwenk, 213. Pan was among the light- 
deities of Athens (above, p- 141), bat, as it was late when his worship came 
thither, the latter derivations of his name may have been regarded as the true 
ones, 
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Duirupos : Satyr. Hatyrs. 

Hésiod? is the first who mentions the Satyrs; he says that they, 
the Kurétes and the mountain-nymphs, were the offspring of the 
five daughters whom the daughter of Phoréneus bore to Hekatzxos, 
i.e. probably Apollé. 

The Lakonian term for a Satyr was Tityros,? which also signi- 
fied the buck-goat or the ram * that led the flock ; Adschylos calls 
a Satyr Buck-goat (rpayos).* In all views of the Satyrs they appear 
to be a rough, shaggy kind of beings. 

The Satyrs were associated with Dionysos, and they formed the 
chorus of the species of drama named from them. It is not 
unlikely then that they are indebted for their deification to the 
festivals of that god, and that they were originally nothing more 
than the rustics who formed the chorus, and danced at them in 
their goat-skin dresses.° Their name may be merely the redupli- 
cation of Onp.° 

SecdAnvés, VAnvds. Silenus. 

Hermés and the Silens ‘mingle in love’ with the nymphs in 
pleasing caverns, according to a Homérid,’ and Pindar® calls 
Silénos the Nais’ husband; the Kentaur Pholos was the son of 
Silénos by the nymph Melia.® Sdkratés used to compare himself, 
on account of his wisdom, his baldness, and his flat nose, to the 
Silens born of the divine Naides.! Others said that Silénos was 
a son of Earth, and sprung from the blood-drops of Uranos." 
Marsyas is called a Silén.” Like the sea-gods, Silénos was noted 
for wisdom. 

It would therefore appear that a Silén was simply a river-god ; ¥ 
and the name probably comes from iAAa, eid, to roll, expressive 
of the motion of the streams.“ The connection between Silénos 

1 Fr. 94, 

* Sch. Theocr. iii. 2; vii. 72. Eustath. Jl. xviii. p. 1214. lian, Var. 
Hist, iii. 40. Tirupos is apparently the Doric form of Xdtvpos. The Satyrs 
and Tit yrs, however, are spoken of as distinct classes. Strab. x. 3, 7, 10, p. 466, 

* Sch. Zheoer. iii. 2. Serv. Buc. i. 1. ‘ Fr. ap. Plut. De Cap. ete. 2, 

® Welcker, Nach, zur Tril. 211 seg. See above, p. 70, note §. 

S kuripidés (Ay. 624) calls them @jjpes; the lonians named them @ipes: 
wee Voss, Myth. Br. li, 291. 


7 Hymn iv. 262. ® Fr. Dith. 15, ® Apollod. ii. 5, 4. 
1© Xen. Symp. v. 7: see also Hlian, Var. Hist. iii. 18. 
" Serv. Buc. vi. 13. Nonn. xiv. 97; xxix. 262. 13 Above, p. 110, 


18 See Nonn. xix. 285 seg. 343; xxiii. 160 seg. Diodor. iii. 72. The Llood- 
drops of Uranes would then be the rains. 

* In Latin stlanus is a stream or spout of water. Festus v. Tullios, ‘Thus 
“Corpora silanos ad aquarum strata jacebant,” Lucret. vi, 1263. “Cum 
eduxisset fuscinam, tres s7/int sunt secuti,” Hygin. 169. “Confert aliquid 
ad somrum silinus juxta cadens.” Celsus, ii. 19. 
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and Dionysos and the Naides thus becomes easy of explanation, 
all being deities relating to moisture. 

Midas, king of the Brygians in Macedonia, had at the foot of 
Mount Bermion a garden, in which grew spontaneously roses with 
sixty petals, and of extraordinary fragrance.' To this garden 
Silénos was in the habit of repairing; and Midas,’ or his people, 
by pouring wine into the fount from which he was wont to drink, 
intoxicated him, and he was thus captured. Midas put various 
questions to him respecting the origin of things, and the events of 
past times.* One was, What is best for men? Silénos was long 
silent; at length, when he was constrained to answer, he said, 
“‘ Bphemeral seed of a toilsome fate and hard fortune, why do yo 
oblige me to tell what it were better for you not to know? Life 
is most free from pain when one is ignorant of future evils. It is 
best of all for man not to be born...... the second is, for those 
who are born to die as soon as possible.®” He also, it is said,° 
gave the king a long account of an immense country which lay 
without the Ocean-stream, the people of which once invaded the 
land of the Hyperboreans. 

According to another version of this legend,’ as Dionysos was 
in Lydia on his return from the conquest of the East, some of the 
country people met Silénos staggering about, and binding him 
with his own garlands, led him to their king. Midas entertained 
him for ten days, and then conducted him to his foster-son, who, in 
his gratitude, desired the king to ask what gift he would. Midas 
eraved that all he touched might turn to gold. His wish was 
granted; but when he found his very food converted to precious 
metal, and himself on the point of starving in the midst of wealth, 
he prayed the god to resume his fatal gift. Dionysos directed him 
to bathe in the Paktdlos, and hence that river became auriferous.® 

Silénos was represented as old, bald, and flat-nosed, riding on 
a hollow-backed ass, usually intoxicated, and carrying his can 
(cantharus), or tottering along supported by his staff of fennel 
(ferula).® 

IIpiaros. Priapus, 

This god was introduced late into Grecian mythology.“ He was 
a rural deity, worshipped by the people of Lampsakos, a city on the 

1 Heérod. viii. 138. 2 Paus. 1. 4, 5. 

* Hérod. ut supra. Xen. Anadb.i. 2. Conon, J. * Serv. Buc. vi. 13. 

' Aristot. De Anima. Plut. Consol. ad Apoll. Op. vii. p. 352, edit. Hutter, 

¢ Theopomp. ap. Hlian. Var. Hist. iii. 18. 

7 Ov. Met. xi. 85 seg. Hygin. 191, Serv, An. x. 142. Max. Tyr. 30. 

* Compare the story of Pythés and his wife in Plut. De. Mul. Virt. ad fin. 


® Oa the sutject of Silénos see Welcker, Nach. sur Tril, 214 seq. 
™ S rab. riii 1, 12, p. 587. 
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Hellespont famous for its vineyards. Pridpos was not—as is sup- 
posed, from the employment usually assigned him by the Romans 
after they had adopted his worship—merely the god of gardens, 
but of fruitfulness in general. ‘This god,” says Pausanias,! “ 14 
honoured elsewhere by those who keep sheep and goats, or stocks 
of bees; but the Lampsakenes regard him more than any of the 
gods, calling him the son of Dionysos and Aphrodfté.” In Theo- 
kritos,? the shepherds set his statue with those of the Nymphs at 
a shady fountain, and a shepherd prays to him, promising sacri- 
fices if he will free him from love; and by Vergil® bees are placed 
under his care. Fishermen also made offerings to him as the 
deity presiding over the fisheries ;* and in the Anthology ° Priapos 
(Of-the-Haven) (A:peviras) is introduced, giving a pleasing descrip- 
tion of the spring, and inviting the mariners to put to sea. The 
Priaps (for Pridipos also was multiplied) are enumerated by 
Moschos® among the rural deities : 


And Satyrs wailed and sable-cloaked Priaps ; 
And Pans sighed after thy sweet melody. 


It was fabled’ that Priadpos was the son of Aphrodfté by Dio- 
nysos, whom she met on his return from his Indian expedition at 
the Lampsakene town Aparnis. Owing to the malignity of Héra, 
he was born so deformed that his mother was horrified, and 
renounced (amapveirv) him, whence the place derived its name. 
Others said ® that he was the son of Dionysos by Chioné, or a Nais; 
others,’ that he had a long-eared father,—Pan or a Satyr perhaps, 
or it may be his own sacred beast the ass;” finally there were 
those who gave him Hermés” or Adonis,” or even Zeus himself 
for asire.* In reality he is only an epithet of Dionysos, expres- 
sive of the noise and riot of the orgies of that god in Thrace and 
Phrygia."* 

Priapos, like the other rural gods, is of a ruddy complexion. 
His cloak is filled with all kinds of fruits; he has a sithe in his 
hand, and usually a horn of plenty. He is rarely without his 
indecent symbol of productiveness, 


1 Pans, 1x. 31. * Theocr. Idyll. i. 21. Epigr. iv. 
3 Geor. iv. 110.  Anthol, vi. 33, 190, 192. 
* Ib. x, 1-9. © Idyll. iii. 27. 
* Sch. Apoll. RA. i, 932. 8 Sch. Zheoer. i. 21, 


® Afranius ap. Macrob. Sat. vi. 5. 10 Ov, Fast. i. 391; vi. $45, 
1 Hygin. 160. 
18 Eudocia, 24. Sch. Apoll. Rh. ut sup. Tzetz. Lyc. 881, 
: Eudocia, 345. . 
See Athén. i. p. 30. Pridpos is i. q. Briavos, from Bp: drtw, to shout aloud 
Homer (Ji, sili. 251) terms Ares Bpifrvos. ee - 
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Nipga. Nymphe. Pympbds. 

The imagination of the Greeks peopled all the regions of earth 
and water with beautiful female forms called Nymphs, divided 
into various orders, according to the place of their abode. Thus! 
1. the Mountain-nymphs (Oreiades) haunted the mountains; 2. the 
Dale-nymphs (Napee), the valleys; 3. the Mead-nymphs (Leimo- 
niades), the meadows; 4. the Water-nymphs (Naides, Naiades), 
the rivers, brooks, and springs; 5. the Lake-nymphs (Limniades), 
the lakes and pools. There were also, 6. the Tree-nymphs 
(Hamadryades), who were born and died with the trees; 7. the 
Wood-nymphs in general (Dryades);? and 8. the Fruit-tree-. 
nymphs or Flock-nymphs (Meéliades),5 who watched over gardens 
or flocks of sheep. 

The Nymphs occur in various relations to godsand men. Their 
amours, of which we have seen some instances, were numerous. 
The charge of rearing various gods and heroes was committed to 
them : they were, for instance, the nurses of Dionysos, Pan, and 
even Zeus himself; and they also brought up Aristwos and Atneias. 
They were moreover the attendants of the goddesses; they 
waited on Héra and Aphrodité, and in huntress-attire pursued 
the deer over the mountuins in the company of Artemis. 

In the Fairy Mythology,‘ a work, for which, as our first effort 
in this department of literature, and which recalls the memory 
of many agreeable hours, we certainly feel a partiality, we thus 
expressed ourselves on the subject of the Nymphs: 

“In the Homéric poems, the most ancient portion of Grecian 
literature, we meet the various classes of Nymphs. In the 
Odyssey, they are the attendants of Kalypsd, herself a goddess 
and a nymph. Of the female attendants of Kirké, the potent 
daughter of Hélios, also designated as a goddess and a nymph, it 
irs said, 

They spring from fountains and from sacred groves, 
And holy streams that flow into the sea.° 


Yet these Nymphs are of divine nature; and when Zeus, the 
father of the gods, calls together his council, 


1 1, dpernddes: 2. vawator: 3. Acipmwviddes: 4. vatdes, vaiddes: 5. Ammwiddes : 
6. duadpuddes: 7. Spudies: 8. unacddes. 

* It is plain that dpvs and the Germanic tree are the same word. Ox yap 
dpxato: nav dévipov Spiv exddouv. Sch. Aristoph, A nights, 672. Apis has 
apparently this signification Z/. xxii. 126; xxiii. 118. Od. xix. 163. Herod. vii. 
218.- Soph. Zrach. 768. In Nonnos dpis is constantly tree, and dpudecs, 
wooden. See Zales and Popular Fictions, p. 70. 

3 MijAov is an apple or a sheep. * ii. 224 seq. ; p. 444, new edht. 

® Od. x. 350. 

RP 
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None of the streams, save Ocean, stayed away, 
Nor of the Nymphs, who dwell in beauteous groves, 
And springs of streams, and verdant grassy slades.? 


The good Eummos prays to the Nymphs to speed the return of 
his master, reminding them of the numerous sacrifices which 
Odysseus had offered to them. In another part of the poem® 
their sacred cave is thus described : 


But at the harbour’s head a long-leafed olive 
Grows, and near to it lies a lovely cave, 

Dusky and sacred to the Nymphs, whom men 

Call Naiades. In it large crates lie, 

Anu two-eared pitchers, all of stone; and there 
Bees build their combs, In it, too, are long looms 
Of stone, and there the Nymphs do weave their robes, 
Sea-purple, wondrous to behold. Aye-flowing 
Waters are there. Two entrances it hath; 

That to the north is pervious unto men; 

That to the south more sacred is, and there 

Men enter not, but ’tis the Immortals’ path. 


Yet though thus exalted in rank, the Homéric Nymphs frequently 
‘blessed the bed’ of heroes; and many a warrior who fought 
before Troy could boast descent from a Nais or a Néréis. 

“One of the most interesting species of Nymphs are the Ha- 
madryades, those personifications of the vegetable life of plants.® 
In the Homéridian hymn to Aphrodité, we find the following full 
and accurate description of them. Aphrodité, when she informs 
Anchisés of her pregnancy, and her shame to have it known 
among the gods, says of the child,*— 

But him, when first he sees the sun’s clear light, 
The Nymphs shall rear, the mountain-haunting Nymphs, 
Deep-bosoined, who on this mountain great 


And holy dwell, who neither goddesses 
Nor women are.’ Their life is long; they eat 





1 Tj, xx. 7. We believe there is no word in the English language which so 
nearly expresses the Greek wioea as this old, now provincial, term. The Anglo- 
Saxon pled is certainly a valley; all the spots denominated slades that we have 
seen were rich, grassy, irriguous, but somewhat depressed lands. Mr. Todd 
says that Lye gives in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary the Icelandic Staed. Certainly 
not in the copy which we consulted. lett, by the way, is the Icelandic word, 
and it signities a plain. Slade is frequently employed in the Poly-Olbion of 
Drayton ; ex. gr.: 

Through the slades where beauteous Severn plays. 

2 Od, xiii. 102. * See Kallim. Hymn iv. 83 seq. * o. 256 seq. 

5 al p’ obre Ovnriis ott’ dbardrooww Exovra:. This passage is very obscure, 
but we think the above is the sense of it. Hermann, we observe, has rendered it 
in the same manner. Ilgen regards the whole as an interpolation, taken perhaps 
from some theogony. 
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Am vrosial food, and with the Deathless frame 
The beauteous dance. With them in the recess 
Of lovely caves, well-spying Argos-slayer 

And the Sileni mix in love. Straight pines 

Or oaks high-headed spring with them upon 
The earth man-feeding, soon as they are born; 
Trees fair and flourishing ; on the high hills 
Lofty they stand; the Deathless’ sacred grove 
Men call them, and with iron never cut. 

But when the fate of death is drawing near, 
First wither on the earth the beauteous trees, 
The bark around them wastes, the branches fall, 
And the Nymph’s soul at the same moment leaves 
The sun’s fair light. 


“‘They possessed power to reward and punish those who pro- 
onged or abridged the existence of their associate-tree. In the 
Argonautics of Apollonios Rhodios, Phineus thus explains to the 
heroes the cause of the poverty of Perzbios :? 


But he was paying the penalty laid on 

His father’s crime; for one time, cutting trees 
Alone among the hills, he spurned the prayer 
Of the Hamadryas Nymph, who, weeping sore, 
With earnest words besought him not to cut 
The trunk of an oak-tree, which, with herself 
Coeval, had endured for many a year. 

But, in the pride of youth, he foolishly 

Cut it ; aud to him and his race the Nymph 
Gave ever after a lot profitless, 


“The scholiast gives on this passage the following tale from 
Charon of Lampsakos: 

“A man, named Rheekos, happening to see an oak just ready to 
fall to the ground, ordered his slaves to prop it up. The Nymph, 
who had been on the point of perishing with the tree, came to him 
and expressed her gratitude to him for having saved her life, and 
at the same time desired him to ask what reward he would. 
Rheekos then requested her to permit him to be her lover, and the 
Nymph acceded to his desire. She at the same time charged him 
strictly to avoid the society of every other woman, and told him 
that a bee should be her messenger. One time the bee happened 
to come to Rheekos as he was playing at draughts, and he made a 
rough reply. This so incensed the Nymph that she deprived him 
of sight. 

“Similar was the fate of the Sicilian Daphnis. A Nais loved 
him, and forbade him to hold intercourse with any other woman 
inder pain of loss of sight. Long he abstained, though tempted 


» Argonautica, ii. 475 seg. 
P 2 
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by the fairest maids of Sicily. At length a princess contrived to 
intoxicate him: he broke his vow and the threatened penalty was 
inflicted.” 

The nymph E’ché (Hya, resounder) had been, as we have seen, 
beloved by the god Pan. She was also, we are assured, of a most 
accommodating disposition to Zeus; and while he was engaged in 
his pranks with the other nymphs, H’chd, being of a very loqua- 
cious character, used to keep Héra in chat till the nymphs had 
time to make their escape. When Héra discovered the artifice, 
she declared by way of punishment, that in future she should have 
hut little use of her tongue; and immediately she lost all power 
of doing any more than repeat the sounds which she heard. E’ché 
happening to see the beautiful youth Narkissos, the son of the 
river-god Képhissos by the nymph Leiriopé,? as he was hunting, 
became deeply enamoured of him. She followed his steps every- 
where, but was long unable to accost him. At length 


It happed the youth was from his faithful band 
Of comrades parted, and he called aloud, 

Is any here? and Echo answered, Here. 
Amazed, on every side he turns his view, 

And in Joud tones cries, Come; and Echo calls 
The caller, Back he Jooks, and no one yet 
Approaching, cries, Why jiiest thou? and receives 
As many words in answer. By the sound 

Of the alternate voice deceived, he still 
Persists, and says, Let us meet here ; and, ne’er 
To sound more grateful answering, Echo cried, 
Let us meet here, and issued from the woud. 


But at the sight of her the youth fled. Vexed at the ill-success 
of her advances, and ashamed to appear, she henceforth lurked in 
solitary caverns, and her love wore her away till nothing remained 
but her voice and bones. The former still remains, and may be 
heard among the bills; the latter were turned to stone. Narkissos, 
however, suffered the penalty of his hard-heartedness to her and 
other nymphs and maidens; for seeing his own figure in a clear 
spring, he became enamoured of it, and pined away till he was 
converted into the flower which bears his name.® 

These we may see are fables invented, in the usual manner, to 


1 Sch. Theocr. i. 66; viii. 93. Serv. Buc, v. 20. Parthen. rot. 29. 
Aclian, Var. Hist. x. 18. Dioddr. iv. 87. Ovid. (Met. iv. 276) says she turned 
him into a rock. 

2 ji, e. Lilyish, of lilies, like Aelpsvos ; see above, p. 15, It evidently refers to 
Narkissos’ name. 

5 Ov. Met. iii. 341 seq. Paus, 1a. 31, 7, 8. Condn, 24, Euducia, 34, 
Hygin. 271. 
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account for the origin of the echo and the narcissus. That of 
the former was everywhere regarded as being animated. Thus the 
Scandinavians named it Dvergamal, saying that it was the voice 
of the Dwarfs; the original natives of the West-Indies regarded 
the echoes as the voices of the departed, who still dwelt in the 
woods and mountains; ! the same is the theory at the present day 
in China? In the French province of Auvergne the echo is called 
La Filleta Muda,’ and its name in Irish is Mac-alla, i. e. Son-of- 
the-Rock.* The narcissus grows abundantly about Mount 
Helikén, the scene of Narkissos’ transformation. Its name in 
Arabic and Persian, Nirkis, Nirgis, would seem to prove the 
ordinary derivation from vapréw to be wrong. It was sacred to 
Démétér and the Koré.® 

It was fabled, that in the early ages of Southern Italy, when 
the people there were in the pastoral state, the Epimelian- or 
Flock-nymphs were once seen dancing at a place called the Sacred 
Rocks in Messapia. The young shepherds quitted their flocks to 
gaze on them; and, ignorant of their quality, declared that they 
could dance better themselves. The nymphs were offended, and 
after a long dispute the shepherds began to contend with them. 
The motions of the rustics were of course awkward and ungraceful, 
those of the nymphs light and elegant, as became goddesses. The 
former were vanquished; and the nymphs cried out to them, “O 
youths, you have been contending with the Epimelian nymphs! 
you shall therefore be punished.” Theshepherds instantly became 
trees where they stood, at the temple of the nymphs; and to this 
day, says Nikander, a voice as of lamentation is heard at night to 
issue from the grove. The place is called that of the Nymphs and 
the Youths.° 

Dryops, the son of the river Spercheios, who dwelt at Mount 
(Kita, had a daughter named after himself, Dryopé. She fed the 
flocks of her father, and the Hamadryades, conceiving a strong 
affection for her, made her their schoolfellow and taught her to 


? Peter Martyr in Irving’s Life of Columbus. 

3 “The Chinese have strange prejudices and opinions about this place 
They told me that the spirits of men after death often chose to dwell amidst 
this wild and beautiful scenery; and they said it was they that now repeated 
these sounds and echoed them from hill to hill.”—Fortune, Journey to the Teas 
countries of China, p. 65. 

* Miss Costello, from whose Tour in Auvergne we have derived our know- 
ledge of La Filleta Muda, renders it The Fickle or Changeable Maid. But as 
Muda is mute or silent in Provencal, we are inclined to think ‘hat the meaning 
is the Silent Maid, i. e. she who never speaks till she is spoken to, 

* Euripidés (Hec. 1110) calls the echo fouxos wérpas beetas Was. 

5 Soph. Gd. Cul. 682. * Nikand. ap. Ant. Lid. 31. Ov. let. xiv. 514, 
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dance and sing hymns to the gods. Apolléd beheld her dancing 
with them, and fell in love with her. He changed himself into a 
tortoise, with which they began to play and amuse themselves. 
Dryopé placing it in her bosom, the god changed himself into a 
serpent: the nymphs fled in affright, and he gained his object. 
The maid returned home, and shortly afterwards married An- 
dremén the son of Mylos. Her son by Apollé was named 
Amphissos, who founded at the foot of (ta a town of the same 
name, and ruled over the whole of that part of the country. He 
built a temple to his sire; at which when Dryopé appeared one day, 
the Hamadryades carried her away and concealed her in the wood. 
In her stead they caused a poplar to grow up, and a spring of 
water to gush out beside it. The nymphs communicated their 
own nature to Dryopé; and her son Amphissos out of gratitude 
raised them a temple, and instituted games, at which no woman 
was permitted to be present; because when Dryopé was taken 
uway, two maidens who were present informed the people of it, 
and the incensed nymphs turned them both into fir-trees. 

Terambos, who dwelt at the foot of Mount Othrys, abounded in 
flocks, which he himself fed on the mountains. The nymphs as- 
sisted him, for they were charmed with his singing and his music, 
in which he excelled all the men of his time, being the inventor of 
the lyre and the shepherd's pipe, and they often danced to his 
melody. Pan also loved him, and one time warned him to drive 
his flocks down into the plain, as a most terrific winter was coming 
on: but Terambos, elate with youth and confidence, despised the 
admonition of the friendly deity, and even mocked at and ridiculed 
rhe gentle amiable nymphs, saying that they were not the children 
cf Zeus at all, but of Deino daughter of the Spercheios, and that 
Poseidén had once when im love with one of them turned the rest 
into poplars, and kept them in that form as long as he thought 
proper. Soon however the presage of Pan proved true: the winter 
came on; all the streams and torrents were frozen, the snow fell 
in great quantities, and the flocks of Terambos vanished along with 
the paths and the trees. The nymphs then changed Terambos 
himself into the animal called by the Thessalians kerambya 
(xepdyBvé), or cockchafer, ‘of which the boys make a plaything, 
und cutting off the head carry it about; and the head with the 
horns is like the lyre made from the tortoise.?’ 


1 Nikand. ap. Ant. Inb. 32. Ov. Met. viii. 330. 

? Nikander, ap. Ant. Lib. 22, Ovid, Met. vii. 354. We need hardly observe 
that the legend was invented to accuunt for the osigin of the cockchater, Ovid 
(ut sup.) tells of Kerambus that at the time of Deukalidn’s flood he sustained 
himself in the air with wings furnished by the nymphs, and thus escaped, 


OCEAN-NYMPHS. NEXKEUS. 915 


The word Nymph (vipdn) seems to have originally signified 
bride, and was probably derived from a verb NYBQ, to cover or 
veil! It was gradually applied to married’ or marriageable young 
women, for the idea of youth was always included. It is in this 
last sense that the goddesses of whom we treat were called 
“Tymphs.® 





CHapterr XVII. 


WATER-DEITIES:—OKEANIDES, NEREUS, NEREIDES, PHOR- 
KYS, TRITON, PROTEUS, GLAUKOS, LEUKOTHEA AND 
PALZMON, RIVER-GODS. 


"Oxeavides, "Qreavivas. Oceanide. Orcean-nymphs. 


THE Ocean-nymphs, three thousand in number, were daughters of 
O’keanos and Téthys, and sisters of the rivers. Their office was to 
rear the children of men. From their names they appear to be 
personifications of the various qualities and appearances of the 
water of the Ocean-stream.* 


Nypevs. Nereus. 


Néreus, though not mentioned by name in Homer, is frequently 
alluded to under the title of the Sea-elder (Gd\ws yépwv), and his 
daughters are called Néréides. According to Hesiod® he was the 
son of Pontos and Earth, and was distinguished for his knowledge 
and his love of truth and justice, whence he was termed an elder :° 
the gift of prophecy was also assigned him. When Héraklés was 
in quest of the apples of the Hesperides, he was directed by the 
nymphs to Néreus. He found the god asleep, and seized him; 
Néreus on awaking changed himself into a variety of forms, but 
in vain: he was obliged to instruct him how to proceed before the 
hero would release him.” He also, if we may credit a Latin poet,® 


1 Akin to the Latin nubo and nubes. 
* Ji. iii, 130. Od. iv. 743. In this last place it is used of Pénelopé, who 
was not very young; but it is the o/d nurse who speaks. 
® For beings of other mythologies answering to the Grecian Nymphs, see 
Fairy Mythology, passim. 
* See Hés. Theog. 346 seq, GOttling in loc. 5 Theog. 233. 
6 kadéovot yéporta 
obveka ynuepths Te Ka) Hrios ovde Oemiaréwy 
AfGeras GAAG Slkaia kad Fria Shia olde, Hés. Theog. 234, 
? Apollod. ii. 5. See our notes on Milton, Par. Lost, iii. 603. 
® Hor. Carm. i. 15, imitating Bakchylidés, in whom the woes were af nounced 
wy Keasandra: see Porphyr. in love 
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foretold to Paris, when he was carrying away Helené, the evils he 
would bring on his country and family. 

Néreus was married to Déris, one of the Ocean-nymphs, and by 
her he had the nymphs named Néréides.! 


Nnpnides. Nereides. 

The Néréides, or nymphs of the sea, were fifty in number; but 
the mythologists do not agree exactly in the names which they 
put into the catalogue. The best known of them are, Amphitrité 
the wife of Poseidén, Thetis the mother of Achilleus, and 
Galateia, who was loved by the Kykléps Polyphémos. 

The sea-nymphs, like all the other female deities, were origin- 
ally conceived to be of a beautiful form, with skin of a delicate 
whiteness and long flowing hair. A constant epithet of Thetis is 
silver-footed (apyvporefa); and it was for venturing to compare 
herself in beauty with the Néréides, that Kassiopé brought such 
misfortune on her daughter Andromeda. But the painters and 
sculptors whe contributed so much to degrade the other deities, 
robbed the sea-nymphs also of their charms by bestowing on 
them green hair, and turning their lower parts into those of a 
fish; thus giving them a form exactly corresponding with the 
modern idea of # mermaid. 

The individual names of the Néréides are significatory of the 
qualities and phenomena of the sea. According to Hermann 
they are personifications of the waves, and Scandinavian mytho- 
logists give the same explanation of the nine daughters of Niordr, 
the Eddaic god of the sea. 


Pdpxvus, Bépxos. Phorkys. 

Phorkys is called by Homer a Ruler (uédwv) of the Sea and a 
Sea-elder. His daughter Thodsa was by Poseidén the mother of 
the Kykléps Polyphémos.? A harbour in Ithaka’ is said to 
belong to him. 

Hésiod* makes him a son of Pontos and Earth, and father by 
Kété of the Grew, the Gorgons, the Echidna, and the serpent 
which watched the golden apples. The Sirens were also said to 
be his daughters.® 

\ Hermann (Opusce. ii. 178) renders Néreus Nefluus (vy petv), and understands 
by it the bottom of the sea; it rather comes from vdw, to flow: see above, 
p. 15. 2 Od. i. 71. 3 Od. xiii. 96. 4 Theog. 270 seq. 

5 Hermann (ué sup.) renders Phorkys Furcus, and makes him to signify the 
rocks and cliffs. We feel disposed to derive his name from épw (see p. 15), 
indicative of the sway and motion of the sea. He would thus be the appropriate 
sire of the Grex and Gorgons. He had, we see, a daughter named Thodsa 
(@dwoa), i.e. Impetuous. Kété (xetuar:), Hermann says, is the sunken rocks, 

* Soph. ap. Plut. Sympos, ix. 14, 
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Toireov. Triton. 


According to Hésiod,’ Tritén was a son of Poseidén and Am- 
phitrité, who, ‘keeping to the bottom of the sea, dwelt with his 
mother and royal father in a golden house.’ Later poets made 
him his father’s trumpeter. He was also multiplied, and we read 
of Tritons in the plural number. 

Like the Néréides, the Tritons were degraded to the fish-form. 
Pausanias? tells us that the women of Tanagra in Beedtia, going 
into the sea to purify themselves for the orgies of Bakchos, were, 
while there, assailed by Tritén; but on praying to their god, he 
vanquished their persecutor. Others, he adds, said that Triton 
used to carry off the cattle which were driven down to the sea, 
and to seize all small vessels; till the Tanagrians placing bowls 
of wine on the shore, he drank of tnem, and becoming intoxicated 
threw himself down on the shore to sleep; where as he lay, a 
Tanagrian cut off his head with an axe. He relates these legends 
to account for the statue of Triton at Tanagra being headless. 
He then subjoins,— 

“T have seen another Tritén among the curiosities of the 
Romans, but it is not so large as this of the Tanagrians. The 
form of the Tritons is this :—the hair of their head resembles the 
parsley that grows in marshes, both in colour and in the perfect 
likeness of one hair to another, so that no difference can be per- 
ceived among them: the rest of their body is rough with small 
- scales, and is of about the same hardness as the skin of a fish: 
they have fish-gills under their ears: their nostrils are those of a 
man, but their teeth are broader, and like those of a wild beast: 
their eyes seem to me azure; and their hands, fingers and nails 
are of the form of the shells of shell-fish: they have, instead of 
feet, fins under their breast and belly, like those of the porpoise.” 

The name Tritén probably signifies Wearer-away® from the 
corrosive power of the sea, and he thus, like so many other 
de't:es, ig only an epithet of his sire. It is remarkable that 
the name of the Hindu god Vishnu, who is regarded as air on 
water, signifies Penetrator.* 


IIpwrevs. Proteus. 


In the fourth book of the Odyssey Homer introduces this sea- 
god. He styles him, like Néreus and Phérkys, a Sea-elder,’ and 
gives him the power of foretelling the future. He calls him 


1 Theog. 930. 3 Paus. ix. 20, 21. 

3 From rpdéw, rirpdw, tero, whence also Amphitrité: see, however, Lauer’s 
theory above, p. 159. * Bohlen, Das Alte Indien, i, 202, 

® Od, iv. 384, ¢ 2 v. 561 seq. 
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Egyptian, and tae servant of Poseidén,! and says that his task 
was keeping the seals or sea-calves.? When Menelios was wind- 
bound at the island of Pharos, opposite Egypt, and he and his 
crew were suffering from want of food, Hidothea the daughter of 
Préteus accosted him, and bringing seal-skins directed him to 
disguise himself and three of his companions in them; and when 
Préteus at noon should come up out of the sea and go to sleep 
amidst his herds, to seize and hold him till he disclosed some 
means of relief from his present distress. 

Menelaios obeys the nymph; and Proteus drives up and counts 
his herds, and then lies down to rest. The hero immediately 
seizes him, and the god turns himself into a lion, a serpent, a 
pard, a boar, water, and a tree. At length, finding he cannot 
esvape, he resumes his own form, and reveals to Menelaos the 
remedy for his distress. He at the same time informs him of the 
situation of his friends, and particularly notices his having seen. 
Odysseus in the island of Kalypsé,—a clear proof that his own 
abode was not, as has been asserted, confined to the coast of Egypt. 

This part of the Odyssey has been beautifully imitated by 
Vergil in the fourth book of his Georgics, where Aristwos on the 
loss of his bees seeks in a similar way a remedy from Préteus. 
The scene is here transferred to the peninsula of Palléné, and the 
god is described as of a blue colour, the hue which painters had 
been pleased to bestow on the marine deities: he has also a 
chariot drawn by the biped sea-horses. 

Homer does not name the parents of this marine deity, and 
there is no mention of him in the Theogony. Apollodéros makes 
him a son of Poseidén,? and EHuripidés would seem to make 
Néreus his sire.* 

Those who embraced the theory of representing the gods as 
having been originally mere men, said that Préteus was a king 
of Egypt; and the Egyptian priests told how he detained Helené 
when Paris was driven to Egypt, and gave him an image or 
phantom in her stead, and then restored her to Menelaos.° 

The name of this deity, signifying First (mpd, mparos), was too 
inviting to escape the mystics. They regarded him as a symbol 
of the original matter which developed itself into the four ele- 
ments whose form he took: the lion was ether, the serpent earth, 
the tree air, and the water itself.6 The simplest derivation, how- 
ever of his name is, we think, to suppose that it was originally 
IIXwrevs, the floater, swimmer, or sailor. 

! Od. v. 385. 3 Ib, v. 411. 

3 Apollod. ii. 5, 9. 4 Helené, 15. 

® Below, Part Il, chap. the ast. Zhe Returns. © See Orphic Hymn. xxv 
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TAavcos. Glaukos. 


Glaukos, as is evident from his name, was an original god of 
the sea, probably only another form of Poseidén, whose son he is 
in some accounts.’ Like the marine gods in general, he had the 
gift of prophecy ; we find him appearing to the Argonauts? and to 
Menelaos,® and telling them what had happened, or what was to 
happen. In later times sailors were continually making reports of 
his soothsaying.* Some said he dwelt with the Néréides at Délos, 
where he gave responses to all who sought them ;° according to 
others, he visited each year all the isles and coasts with a train of 
monsters of the deep (xyrea), and unseen foretold in the Molic 
dialect all kinds of evil. The fishermen watched for his approach, 
and endeavoured by fastings, prayer and fumigations to avert the 
ruin with which his prophecy menaced the fruits and cattle. At 
times he was seen among the waves, and his body appeared covered 
with mussels, sea-weed and stones. He was heard evermore to 
lament his fate in not being able to dic.® 

This last circumstance refers to the common pragmatic history 
of Glaukos. He was a fisherman, it was said,’ of Anthédén in 
Bodtia, and observing one day the fish which he had caught and 
thrown on the grass to bite it, and then to jump into the sea, his 
curiosity excited him to taste it also; immediately on his doing 
80 he followed their example, and thus became a sea-god. It was 
also said® that he obtained his immortality by tasting the grass 
which had revived a hare he had run down in Attélia; also® that 
‘ he built and steered the Argé, and that during the voyage Zeus 
made him a god of the sea. 

Glaukos, we are told,” seeing Ariadné in Naxos, where she had 
been abandoned by Theseus, became enamoured of her; but Diony- 
sos seized him, bound him with a vine-band, and drove him from 
the island. His love for Skylla we shall presently relate. 


Aevxo@éa xai Tladaipov. (Matuta et Portunus.) 

Iné, the daughter of Kadmos and wife of Athamas, flying from 
her husband, with her little son Melikertés in her arms, sprang 
from a cliff into the sea. The gods out of compassion made her a 
goddess of the sea under the name of Leukothea, and him a god 


1 Kuanthés ap. Athén. vii. 296. * Apoll. Rh. i. 1310 seg. 
3 Eur. Orest. 362 seq. * Paus, ix. 22, 7. 
® Aristot. ap. Athén. ut supra. ® Plat. Rep. x. 611, cum Schol. 


* Paus. ut supra. Ov. Met. xiii. 904 seq. ® Nikander ap. Athen. ut supra. 

® Possis ap. eund. 

10 Euapthés ap, eund. Several other opinions about Glaukos will be feund 
m this place of Athépxos, ) 
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under that of Palemén. Both were held powerful to save from 
shipwreck, and were invoked by sailors. The fable appears to be 
ancient; as Leukothea, who gives her veil to Odysseus when 
tossed in a storm, is called ‘ fair-ankled Ind, daughter of Kadmos,’ 
and her transformation is mentioned.' 

Paleemén was usually represented riding on a porpoise. The 
Isthmian games were celebrated in his honour.’ 

We should suppose it hardly necessary to remind the reader, 
that, according to all analogy of Grecian mythology, Palemén 
and Iné-Leukothea (a form like Pheebos-Apolld, Pallas-Athéné) 
were original water-deities. Leukothea is supposed to be derived 
from the white waves, and Ind may be merely Il6, and be con- 
nected with fAXo to roll’ Palemdn (Champion) seems to refer to 
the Isthmian games.* Melikertés is said to be a name of Poseidén ; 
it may however be the Phenician Melcart, introduced into the 
Kadmeian cycle when Kadmos had become a Sidsénian. 


IIdrapo.. Fluvit. Riber-goves. 

Each river was held to have its presiding deity, who dwelt in it 
and directed its waters. These gods had their houses and children ; 
and the love-adventures of some of them, such as Alpheios and 
Achel6dos, are recorded by the poets. The rivers were all the sons 
of O’keanos and Téthys.° 

The River-gods were represented of a handsome human form, 
crowned with reeds, and wearing dark-blue mantles of fine tex- 
ture. They were often given the head or horns of a bull, indica- 
tive of their roaring or winding, of their strength or of their 
influence on agriculture; or it may have been that the earth being 
regarded as a cow, the rivers which fecundate her were viewed as 
bulls.”? A bull was the sacrifice to them, as to Poseidén.® 

The rivers of Greece, it may be here observed, derived in general 
their appellations from their physical characters. Thus some were 
named from their nutritive or fecundating power, as the Alpheios, 
the Péneios and the Pamisos; others from their rapidity, as 
the Spercheios, Ilyssos, Inachos, Indpos, Selléeis, Asépos, Mas, 


1 Od. v. 333. Nitzsch in loc. 2 Paus. i. 44, 88. 

3 Or with iAbs, EAos. Vdlck. Myth. der Jap. 125, 

* Welcker, Nach. zur Tril, 134. Others make it quasi GAafuwy, from GAs 
(Volck. uf sup. and Schwenck, 184); and this was probably the original form, 
and the change was made after the institution of the Isthmian games. See 
above, p. 118, note®. 5 Hés, Theog. 237. 

6 Sch. Hur. Orest. 1573. lian, Var. Hist. ii. 33. 

7 “ Apidem in theologia et cultu Hgyptiorum habitum fuisse symbolum sa- 
crosanctum Nili, aut potius fertilitatis quam fluvius hicce agris Agyptiorum 
inducebat,” Jablonski, Panth. Zyypt. ii. 215, ® 2, xi. 728, 
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Apidanos, Amphrysos, Eurétas, Keladén; others simply from the 
flowing of their waters, as the Neda, the Nedén, the Andpos, the 
Anauros, and perhaps the Enfpeus.' The Ladén, like our Mole, 
was probably named from its secret course, and the Képhissos may 
have been the Hollower or Digger-away (oxdarra, like xdzeros), 
and Acheldos, like our Exe, Esk, simply the Water (aqua). The 
rivers of our own country and of most others have obtained their 
names in a similar manner. 


Cuarrrr XVIII. 


DEITIES OF THE ISLES AND COAST OF OCEAN :—HESPE- 
RIDES, GRA A, GORGONS, HARPIES, WINDS. 


‘EorepiOes. Hesperides. WAestern-PMaids. 


ACCORDING to Hésiod? the ‘clear-voiced’ Hesperides dwelt ‘out 
in (mépnv) the bright Ocean’ opposite where Atlas stood sup- 
porting the heaven, and they had charge of the trees that bore the 
golden fruit. In this task they were aided by a serpent named 
Ladén.$ These apples were said to have been the gift of Earth to 
Héra on her wedding-day.* One of the tasks imposed on Héraklés 
was that of procuring some of them for Eurystheus. 

Hésiod says that the Hesperides were the daughters of Night 
without a father. Others, however, to assimilate them to their 
neighbours, the Gree and Gorgons, gave them Phorkys and Kété 
for parents.© Their names are said to have been A‘glé, Erytheia, 
Hestia, and Arethusa,® or rather Auglé, Hesperé, and Erythéis.7 

The abode of these Western-Maids was evidently an island in 


} The verbs from which these names are derived are IIA’Q, orépxyw, TAAw, 
AID, étoow, midbw, Swopat, eedadéw, vdw. On the principle of double termina 
tion (above, p. 15), Erasinos may come from péw. 

2 Theog. 215, 274, 518. ; 

* Lurker, from AfOw. Heésiod ( Theog. 333) enumerates among the progeny 
of Phorkys and Két6é the ‘dread serpent which in a cavern of dark earth at its 
great extremity watches the golden apples,’ but he does not intimate any con- 
nexion between him and the Hesperides. Peisander, it would seem (Sch. Apoll. 
BA. iv. 1396) first named him Ladon, and called him the offspring of Earth. 

* Pherekydés ap. Sch. Apoll. ut sup. 

5 Sch. Apoll, RA. iv. 1399. 

* Apollod. ii. 5, 11. 

' Apoll, Rh, iv. 1427 seq, Milton, following Apolldnios, has 


Hesperus and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree.—Comus, 981 
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the Ocean, and not the gloomy land beyond it;' for the poets, led 
by the analogy of the lovely appearance of the western sky at sun- 
set, viewed the West as a region of brightness and glory. Hence 
they placed in it the Isles of the Blest, the ruddy isle Erytheia, on 
which the bright oxen of Hadés and Géryoneus pastured, and the 
isle of the Hesperides, in which grew the golden fruit,—all places 
of light and bliss. 

When Atlas had been fixed as a mountain in the extremity of 
Libya, the dwelling of the Hesperides was usually placed in his 
vicinity; some, however, set it on the shores of lake Tritén;’ 
others in the country of the Hyperboreans.* Their apples are sup- 
posed by some to have been a fiction, indebted for its origin to the 
accounts of the oranges of Africa and Spain; but this fruit was, 
we believe, first brought to the West from Asia; and, as far as we 
can at present discern, the Western-Maids and their trees are a 
pure poetic creation belonging to the mythology of Héraklés. 


Tpaia. Gree. Gren Maids. 

The ‘ fair-cheeked ’ Grew were daughters of Phorkys and Kété; 
they were hoary-haired from their birth, whence their name. 
They were two in number, ‘ well-robed’ Pephréd6 (Horrifier), and 
‘yellow-robed’ Enyé (Urger, Driver). We find them always united 
with the Gorgons, whose guards they were, according to Auschylos,5 
This poet ® describes them as ‘ three long-lived maids, swan-formed, 
having one eye and one tooth in common, on whom neither the sun 
with his beams nor the nightly moon ever looks.’ Perseus, he 
says,’ intercepted the eye as they were handing it from one to the 
other, and having thus blinded the guards was enabled to come on 
the Gorgons unperceived. The name of the third sister given by 
the later writers is Dein6 (Terrifier).® 


Topydves. Gorgones. Gargons. 
Homer speaks of an object of terror which he calls Gorgé, and 
the Gorgeian Head. He places the former on the shield of Aga- 


1 Tiépyy merely sigmfies out in, as 
Nico al valovor wépny adds, “HAtdos kyra. 
Ji. ii. 626. (Heyne, in loc.) 
Tirives valovor, mépny Xdeos Copepoio, Hes. Theog. 814. 
* See Ap. Rh. iv. 1396. Lucan, ix, 357. 8 Apollod. ut. sup. 
* Hés. Theog. 270 seg. See above, p. 93. In Ovid also (Met, iv. 773 
their number is only two. 
® Eratosth. Cat. 22. Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii, 12; see Vilcker, Myth. Geog. 41 
6 Prom. 800 seq, 
7 kratosth. Hygin. Volcker, ué sup. Aischylos, as it would appear, said 
that le flung the eye into Lake Tritonis, ® Apollod. ii, 4, 2. 
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memnén;! and when describing Hektér eager for slaughter, he 
says that he had ‘the eyes of Gorgé and of man-destroying Arés.”? 
The Gorgeian Head was on the xgis of Zeus,’ and the hero of the 
Odyssey fears to remain in Erebos lest ‘ Persephoneia should send 
out the Gorgeian head of the dire monster’‘ against him.’ Euri- 
pidés says® that Earth produced the Gorgén in the Giant-war, 
and that Pallas-Athéné killed her and placed her head on her 
breast-plate. Along with the Gree, according to the Theogony,’ 
Kété bore to Phorkys the Gorgons, ‘who dwelt out in (wépny) the 
bright Ocean in the extremity toward night, where the clear-voiced 
Hesperides abide.’ It names them Stheind, Euryalé, and Medusa, 
which last alone was mortal. Poseidén, it is added, lay with her 
in a ‘soft mead amid the spring-flowers,’ and when her head was 
cut off by Perseus, the ‘great’ Chrysdér® and the steed Pégasos*® 
sprang forth. ischylos calls the Gorgons the ‘three sisters of 
the Gree, winged, serpent-fleeced, hateful to man, whom no ons 
can look on and retain his breath,’ i.e. live.” They were also re 
presented as winged on the ancient chest of Kypselos at Olympia." 
On the shield of Héraklés the Gorgons are girt with serpents.” 
Others describe them as having their heads environe1 with scaly 
snakes, and with huge teeth like those of swine, brazen hands and 
golden wings. Their looks, it is added, turned all who beheld them 
to stone.” 


The Gorgons and the Gree are always mentioned together, and 
they seem to have been appropriated to the mythe of Perseus. 
We might therefore suppose them to have been a pure poetic 
fiction, were it not that, as we shall show, the Gorgon in that 
mythe, Medusa, is merely another form of Pallas-Athéné. It is 
therefore not improbable that the theory of some mythologista 
of the present day may be the true one; namely, that the two 
Gorgons and two Gree are only personifications of the terrors of 
the sea, the former denoting the large strong billows of the wide 
open main, the latter the white-crested waves that dash against 


1 7. xi. 36, 2 Il. viii. 349. * Il. v. 741. * Od. xi, 633. 

5 It may be doubted if Homer was acquainted with the story of Persew¢ 
the passage in which he is mentioned (Ji. xiv. 519) is, we think, justly ree 
garded as aninterpolation. Vilcker (Myth. Geog. 15) refers to JI. xix. 116, 
123; but that passage, besides its being in one of the later books, is liable te 
objnction: see Heyne and Payne Knight in loc. 


* Jon, 989. 7 Theog. 274 seq. 
® See below, Akrisios, etc. ad fin. ® See below, Bellerophontes ad fin, 
1¢ Prom. 800 seq.  Paus, v. 18, 5. 18 Hés, "Aowls, 233, 


8 Apollod. ii. 4,2. Tzetz. Lyk. 838. Sch. Alsch, Prom. ut sup, 
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the rocks of the coast.! They must have originally belonged to 
the Sea (Pontos), whose grandchildren they are, and not to the calm 
soft-flowing Ocean, whither they were transported when they had 
ceased to be regarded as personifications, and had been introduved 
into the mythe of Perseus. As in this mythe Medusa (Mistress) 
—whose name is of a nature totally different from theirs—was 
added to the Gorgons, the principle of uniformity probably led to 
a similar increase of the Gree. 

All these beings are, we think, placed by the Theogony in 
Oceanic isles ; they may however have dwelt on the opposite coast, 
though we believe few who are well versed in the cosmology of those 
times will assign them that gloomy region; most certainly they 
are not on this side of Ocean. Hither, however, they were all re- 
moved in the course of time, and even to the Syrtes and Kyréné.* 
In short, with the exception of Hésiod and Stasinos,® every writer 
of antiquity places them somewhere in Libya. This however is not 
to be wondered at, for it is only a part of the system of localisation, 
which assigned a definite abode in well-known countries to all the 
beings of fable, which brought for example the transoceanic 
Kimmerians over to the fertile plains of Campania in Italy.* 


“Aprua. Harpyie. ®arpies. 


The Harpies or Snatchers® of Homer and Hésiod are personi- 
fications of storm-winds (6veAAa). The former says nothing of 
their form or parentage; the latter terms them well-haired (a 
usual mark of beauty), and says that they were sisters of Iris, 
daughters of Thaumas and E’lektra, swift as birds or as the blasts 
of wind.” Their names, he says, are Aelld (Storm) and O’kypeté 
(Swift-flyer). Homer says that Xanthos and Balios, the steeds of 
Achilleus, were the offspring of Zephyros by the Harpy Podargé 


' Hermann, De Mythol. etc. (Opusc. ii. 180). Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 212, 
Myth. Geog. 17. Hermann renders Pephrédéd and Enyo, Auferona and 
Tnundona. 

? There seems to us to be much probability in Volcker’s (Myth. Geog. 227 
seq.) reading of Kupayns for KioOhvns in Eschylos’ Prométheus, 799; for this 
poet, as we have just seen, places the Gorgons near lake Triténis, 

T@ 8 Sroxvocapéyvn Téxe Vépyovas, aiva wéAwpa, 

al Zaprnddva vatoy én wxeavp Babvdivy, 
vijcov werphercocay.—Cypr. ap. Herodian, 

* Serv. 4n. vi. 106. Strab. v. 4, 4, p. 243. 

* From apxd¢w. There was a species of hawk named &pmn (Ji. xix. 359) 
Lecer> lerived Harpy from the Semitic Arbeh (AAW) locust. 


* TD. xvi. 149, Od. i, 241; xiv. 871; xx. 61 seq. 
¥ Theog. 264 seq. 
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(Swift-foot), whom he met grazing in a mead by the stream of 
Ucean.! Vergil names one of the Harpies Kelzené.” 

In the Argonautic cycle the Hurpies appear as the tormentors 
of Phineus. They are there represented as odious offensive 
monsters with female faces, and the bodies, wings, and claws of 
birds? 


We place the Winds here for the sake of convenience as they 
are connected with the Harpies, though their abode was not on 
the isles or shores of Ocean. 


"Avenot. (Venti. Otiints.) 


The winds are represented in the Ilias as gods:‘ Iris goes to 
them as they are feasting in the dwelling of Zephyros, to inform 
them of the prayer of Achilleus that they would inflame the pyre 
of Patroklos. In the Odyssey,’ the winds are not directed by 
separate deities, but all are under the charge of Aiolos. We may, 
as a matter of course, observe that the Wind-gods of Homer are 
not winged. 

The Winds were divided into wholesome and noxious. The 
former, which were Boreas (North), Zephyros (West), and Notos 
(South), were according to Hésiod® the children of Astrzos (Starry) 
and E'és (Dawn). The other winds (vawpatpat), he says,’ are the 
race of Typhdéeus, whom he describes as the last and most 
terrible child of Earth. In these he probably includes the Hast- 
wind, which in Greece, as over the rest of Europe, is, we may 
observe, pernicious. 

Boreas (Bopéas) was called Clear-weather- or Frost-producer 
(aiépnyevns).2 He loved O’reithyia, the daughter of Erechtheus 
king of Athens, and carried her off. The Athenians ascribed 
the destruction of the fleet of Xerxés by a storm to the partiality 
of Boreas for the country of O’reithyia, and built a temple to him 
after that event. Boreas is also said by Homer" to have turned 


1 Jl. xvi. 149. From this and from Od. xx. 65, 77, it may perhaps be inferred 
that the shore of Ocean was the abode of the Harpies. 

2 in, iii. 211. Tzetz. Lyc. 166. 

* See Part II. chap. the last. Argonautics. schyl. Kum. 50. Vergil, 
ut supra, 216 seq. | * Il. xxiii. 194 seg. 

5 Od.x.1. Apoll. Rh. iv. 765. Verg. Zn. i. 52. § Theog. 378. 

7 Jo. 869. There is an apparent difliculty here, for Typhdéeus (see above, 
p. 43) is an internal volcanic power; but it was an ancient opinion that these 
violent agitations of the atmosphere proceeded from the interior of the eurth: 
hence, for example, the name of the Rhipgean mountains. 

* i. xv. 1713 xix. 3583 also aiépnyevérns, Od. v. 296: see Appendix KE. 

® See Part II. chap. v.  O'revthyia. 10 Hérod. vii, 189. 1" J0. xx. 223, 
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himself into a hurse out of love to the mares of Hrichthuniog 
and to have begotten on them twelve foals. 

Zephyros (Zépupos) is described by Homer as a strong-blowing 
wind, but he was afterwards regarded as gentle and soft-breathing. 
Love was the offspring of Zephyros and Iris,’ and one of the 
Seasons bore to this wind-god a son named Karpos (Fruit). 
The Latin poets made him the husband of their goddess Flora.® 

The South- (Néros) and East-wind (Evpos) have been left with- 
out adventures. The Winds have all wings or horses and chariotg 
in the works of the later poets and tbe artists.” 


The names Euros and Zephyros probably come from 7s and 
(épos, which denoted the Hast and West. Boreas is thought 
to be Oreas (from 6pos), as rushing from the mountains. Notos 
perhaps signifies wet (from vdw, to flow?), and is akin to the 
German nass and Dutch nat. 


CuaptEr XIX, 


INHABITANTS OF THE ISLES AND COASTS OF THE WEST- 
SEA.—LOTUS-EATERS, KYKLO’/PES, GIANTS, ACOLOS, LA 
STRYGONIANS, KIRKE, SIRENS, SKYLLA AND CHARYBDIS, 
PHAETHUSA AND LAMPETIE, KALYPSO’, PHZAKIANS, 
SYRIA, AND ORTYGIA, 


THE romantic geography of the most romantic poem of Greece, 
the Homéric Odyssey, is now to occupy our attention. Its poet 
is in our eyes a Grecian Ariosto, and we should as soon hope to 
discover the true position of the isle of Alcina as of those of 
Kirké and Kalyps6.’ The moment he conducts his hero away 


1 See above, p. 131. 2 Serv. Buc. v. 48. 

® See Mythology of Italy, Flora, 

‘ In the poetry of Persia the East-wind takes the part assigned to Zephyros 
in that of Europe. The cause is the different geographic positions of the 
countries; for while in Europe the west-wind comes cooled by its passage over 
the waters of the Atlantic, in Persia the east-wind comes cooled by its passage 
over the Himalaya and the high plains of Tibet. The same will probably be 
the case in Australia when it comes to have pcetry. 

5 The idea of giving wings to the wind is so natural a one, that we meet 
with it even in Hebrew poetry: see Ps. xviii. 11; civ. 33 Hos. iv. 19. 

6 See Buttmann, Lezxil. v. ahp. | 

7 “People,” said Eratosthends, «yy, discover whither Odysseus wandered 
when they find the artist who stitched the leathern bag that held the winda” 
Strub. i. 2, 15, p. 24: comp. Vélcker Myth. Geog. 11, 12. 
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from Greece, he engages him in magic regions amidst ogres, 
fairies, and monsters of various kinds, as numerous as ever were 
encountered by the knights of Gothic romance. To form these 
he appears to have taken possession of the cosmogonic Kyklopes 
and Giants and to have transformed them; to have adopted the 
tales of Phoenician mariners, and to have transferred the wonders 
of other mythic cycles to the West-sea, which he made the scene 
of his hero’s adventures. 

It is a question among critics whether the Odyssey is or is not 
the work of one mind, whether the domestic scenes in Ithaka, and 
the wondrous adventures related to Alkinoos, are parts of one con- 
tinuous preconceived narrative. Into this interesting subject we 
are not required at present to enter, for the geography of these 
parts is distinct, the one lying in the domains of romance, the 
other confining itself to the sober realms of the actual earth. 
We will first direct our attention to the latter.! 

In the Ilias the only places noticed out of Greece to the west are 
the isles over which Odysseus ruled. The Odyssey would seem to 
intimate a knowledge of Italy and Sicily; for a place named 
Temesa, whither the Taphians used to sail to barter iron for 
copper, is mentioned ;? and in Italy, in ancient times a most 
cypriferous region, there was a place named Temesa, or rather 
Tempsa.* The people of this place are said to speak a language 
different from Greek,* and this circumstance also would accord 
well with Italy. But on the other hand the Greeks, when they 
began to plant colonies in Italy and Sicily, fell into the habit of 
Jocalising all the names of peoples and places in the romantic 
fictions of their aed: ; and further, Tempsa lies on the west side 
of Italy, and there was also a place named Tamesos in the isle, 
which bestowed its appellation on the metal it yielded—Ky pros,° 
and the Taphians, we are told, used to sail even as far as Sid6én.‘ 
Nothing therefore can be collected with certainty from Tamesa. 
But 1t may be said that the Sikelans, who dwelt in Italy and 
Sicily, are spoken of in the Odyssey ;7 this people however are 


1 On the Homéric geography the best work by far is that of Vélcker, so fre- 
quently alluded to in these pages. The Aelteste Weltunde of Voss has two 
great defects; he will localise every place and people, and he is resolute in 
maintaining the two poems to be the produce of one mind, and fenies all inter- 
polation. In fact, he was greatly wanting in imagination and in true poetie 
feeling, as also in delicacy of the critical sense. 2 Od. i. 183. 

3 Strab. vi. i, 5, p. 255. Mela, ii. 4. Ov. Met. xv. 52, 707. 

* "AAAoSpdous dvOpwmrovs. Od. ut supra. This may only denote a different 
pronunciation: see Nitzsch in loc. 

’ The majerity of the critics (Nitzsch, ut supra) are of opinion that this is 
the place mennt. ® Od. xv. 425 seq. Od. xx. 383, 
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alsu said to have inhabited E’peiros,’ in which case uothing de- 
finite results from the mention of them. Sikania is also spoken 
of, but it is in the part of the poem which ancient critics pro- 
nounced to be spurious. We think ourselves therefore justified 
in supposing that the Singer of the Odyssey may have chosen 
to regard all westwards of Greece as one wide sea, in which he 
was at liberty to place what isles he pleased, and people them 
as his fancy prompted. On this principle we nuw will trace the 
wanderings of Odysseus, the Sindibad of Greece.* 


Awropdyu. Lotophagi. ULatos-eaters. 


Odysseus, when doubling the Cape of Malea in Lakénia on his 
return from Troy,‘ encountered a violent north-east wind (Bopens), 
which drove him for nine days along the sea, till he reached the 
country of the Létos-eaters. Here, after watering, he sent three 
of his men to discover who the inhabitants were. These men on 
coming among the Lotos-eaters were kindly entertained by them, 
and given some of their own food, the Létos-plant, to eat. The 
effect of this plant was such, that those who tasted it lost all 
thoughts of home, and wished to remain in that country. It was 
by main force that Odysseus dragged these men away, and he 
was even obliged to tie them under the benches of his ship. 


As the coast of Kyréné lies opposite the Peloponnése, and is 
much nearer to it than Egypt is to Krété, we must suppose the 
country of the Létos-eaters to have been far more to the West. 
They seem in the poet’s view to have been the last tribe of ordi- 
nary men in that direction, and to have dwelt on the verge of the 
land of fable. The Lotos, under the name of Jujuba, is, we may 
observe, a part of the food of the people of the north coast of 
Africa at the present day. 


1 See Sch. Od. xviii. 85, ard Niebuhr’s Essay in the Cambridge Philolog, 
Museum, i. 174 seq. 2 Od. xxiv. 307. 

3 The root of Odysseus is 68ds (see above, p. 15), and its signification is 
therefore the Traveller. Now as Odysseus is one of the principal heroes of the 
Ilias, it would seem to follow that the series of adventures which illustrate his 
name must have been known long before the time of that poem, und that, there- 
fore, the poet of the Odyssey found them ready to his hand, and connected them, 
making, of course, additions and alterations, with the war of Troy, with which, 
in fact, their connection is very slight. In the original fiction Odysseus may 
have been made prince of Ithaka on account of the western position of thut 
isiand on the verge of the West-sea, the scene of his adventures. His wife 
eee p. 15) is the industrious Weaver (rhyn) or Toiler (révopac) and her wed is 
wewwmoly indebted to her name for its origin. * Od. ix, 80. 
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Kikvores. Kyklopes. 


When Odysseus left the country of the Létos-eaters, he sailed 
on further, ie. westwards,’ and came to that of the Kyklépes, 
which could not have been very far distant, or the poet would, in 
that case, as he always does, have specified the number of days 
occupied in the voyage. The Kyklépes are described as a rude, 
lawless race, who neither planted nor sowed, but whose land was 
so fertile as spontaneously to produce them wheat, barley, and 
vines. They had no social institutions, neither assemblies nor 
laws, but dwelt separately, each in his cave, on the tops of lofty 
mountains, and each without regard to others governed his own 
wife and children. | 

In front of a harbour of their land lay a well-wooded fertile isle, 
abundantly stocked with goats. But the Kyklépes, having no 
ships, could not derive any advantage from it. Odysseus, leaving 
the rest of his fleet at this island, went with one ship to the 
country of the Kyklépes. Here he entered the cave of the 
Kykléps Polyphémos, who was a son of Poseidén by the nymph 
Thodsa, the daughter of Phorkys. The Kyklops on his return in 
the evening with his flocks, finding strangers there, inquired who 
they were; and on Odysseus saying that they had been ship- 
wrecked, and appealing to his mercy and reverence for the gods, 
he declared that the Kyklépes regarded not the gods, for they 
were much more powerful than they: he then seized two of the 
Greeks, and dashing them to the ground like young whelps killed 
and devoured them. When he fell asleep Odysseus was going to 
kill him, till recollecting the huge rock,—one which the teams of 
two-and-twenty four-wheeled wagons could not move,—with which 
he had closed the door, he refrained. Against the next evening 
Odysseus had prepared a piece of the Kykléps’ own olive-staff, 
which was as large as the mast of a merchant-vessel ; and when 
the monster had devoured two more of his victims he gave him 
wine to drink, and then while he was sleeping profoundly, heated 
the stick in the fire, and aided by four of his companions bored 
out his eye with it. Polyphémos roaring out with pain, the other 
Kyklopes came t> inquire what had befallen him; but on his in- 
forming them that Nobody (Odris)—the name which Odysseus had 
given himself—was killing him, thinking it was some disease they 
left him, recommending him to pray to his father. Next morning, 


1 “EvOev 5¢ rporépw mAdonev. Od. ix. 105. The wind had been north-east, 
and it is not said that it had changed. We apprehend that by wporépw tne 
poet always means further on in the same direction: see Thiersch, Urgestak 
der Odyssce, pp. 110, 111. Volcker, Hom. Geog. 111. 
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when Polyphémos turned out his sheep and goats, hia prisoners 
fastened themselves under their bellies, and so escaped. Odysseus, 
when a little way out at sea, called out his real name, and the 
Kykléps hurled immense rocks at him, which were near sinking 
his ship. 

Nothing is said by the poet respecting the size of the Kvklépes 
in general, but every effort is made to give an exaggerated idea of 
that of Polyphémos. When Odysseus first sees him, he compares 
him to ‘a woody peak of lofty mountains, when it appears separate 
from others.’ The crash of the bundle of wood which he brings 
home in the evening, when it is cast on the ground, terrifies the 
Greeks who were hiding in his cave: the teams of twenty-two 
wagons could not move the rock with which he closed his door : 
his staff was in length and thickness equal to the mast of a large 
ship: the first rock which he flung at the ship of Odysseus was 
‘the top of a great hill,’ and falling before the vessel it drove her 
back to the shore; the second was still larger. 

Yet, possibly, we are not to infer that the Kyklépes were in 
general of such huge dimensions or cannibal habits. Polyphe- 
mos was not of the ordinary Kykldéps-race, being the son of 
Poseidén and a sea-nymph: he is also said! to have been the 
strongest of the Kyklépes. It is not a little remarkable, that 
neither in the description of the Kyklépes in general, nor of 
Polyphémos in particular, is there any notice taken of their 
being one-eyed; yet in the account of the blinding of the latter, 
it seems to be assumed asa thing well known. We may hence 
perhaps infer that Homer followed the usual derivation of the 
name.? 

Both ancients and moderns agree in regarding Sicily as the 
country of the Kyklépes:* we however cannot help thinking that 
it, was on the coast of Libya ;* for it lay at no great distance from 
that of the Lotos-eaters, which was evidently on that coast. The 
poet merely says, ‘ We then sail on further, and come to the land 
of the Kyklopes;’ and if it had been an island, he would, as usual, 
have noticed the circumstance: he would also have told us with 
what wind they sailed to it, if it had been at anything like the 
distance which Sicily is from Libya: and further, though the fer- 
tility of Sicily may accord with that of the Kyklépes’ land, yet it 


1 Od. i. 70. 2 See above, p. 39, 

> Strab. 1. 2,9, p. 20. Volcker, Hum. Geog. 110 seq. This critic places the 
Kyklépes and the other fabulous tribes which we shall meet with on the west 
coast of Sicily. 

‘ “ Homerus eos continentis habitatores fecit, non insule Sicilie.”—Broukhua. 
ad Tibull. iv. 1, 56. 
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does not offer the caverns on mountain-tops in which they abode, 
nor can any island answering to that of the Odyssey, stretching 
before a harbour, be shown in it. If the little islet of Ortygia at 
Syracuse should be thought of, we reply, that it in no point accords 
with the description in the poem. 

It is thus then that the Thunder, Lightning, and Flame of the 
Theogony appear to have become one-eyed giants in the hands of 
our poet. When they had been localised in the neighbourhood of 
volcanoes it was a simple process to convert them into smiths, the 
assistants of Héphestos.! As they were now artists in one line, it 
gave no surprise to find them engaged in a task adapted to their 
huge strength, namely that of rearing the massive walls of Tiryns, 
thence named Kyklopian, for which purpose it is said they were 
brought, seven in number, by Preetos Peon Lykia.? 

Polyphémos’ love for the Néréis Galateia is well known from the 
Sucolic poets. The river Akis in Sicily was originally a shepherd, 
whom in his jealous rage the monster crushed beneath a rock for 
being more acceptable to the nymph of the waters than himself.‘ 


Tiyavres. Gigantes. Giants. 


The Giants would seem to have been placed by the poet in a 
region to the west of the land of the Kyklépes; for the original 
country of the Phxakians lay between their respective territories.® 
They are called wild tribes (dypca dvda), but akin to the gods,® 
by whom it would appear they were destroyed for their impiety.’ 
They were apparently of huge stature ;* yet the daughter of Eury- 
medon, their last king, was by Poseidén mother of the king of the 
Pheakians, a people of the ordinary size.’ 

In the Theogony ” it is merely said that the ‘ great’ Giants were 
among those beings which sprang from the drops of the blood of 
Uranos which fell on the earth. We have shown that they most 
probably were productive beings; and, from the analogy of the 
Titans, we may infer that as soon as their object was effected they 
were removed from the upper regions and consigned to inactivity. 
This too may gradually have taken the form of a war, and hence 
has been derived the view of the Giants given by the singer of 
the Odyssey when he introduced them into his poem; there was 
also a poem named Gigantomachia. The first extant poet, how- 


? Kallim. iii. 46. Verg. Geor.1v. 173. in, viii. 416 seq. 


2 Sch. Eur. Orest. 955. Strab. viii. 6, 11, p. 372. * Theocr, xi. 

* Ovid. Met. xiii. 750 seq. "Axis may be akin to aqua, 5 Od. vi. 4 seq. 
* Od. vii. 205, 206. 7 Od. vii. 60. 

$ Od. x. 120. ° Od. vii. 56 seq 


® Theog. 185. The following verse is an interpolation. 
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ever, who speaks of this war is Pindar,’ who names the plain of 
Phlegra as the field of battle, and Apolldé and the hero Héraklés 
umong the combatants on the side of the gods, which brings its 
date down much lower than that of the Titan-war. It is probable 
also that Pherekydés narrated the war in deta, amd that we have 
in Apollodéros an abridgment of his narrative. : 

According to this writer,’ Earth, enraged at the overthrow of 
the Titans, bore by Uranos the Giants, beings of huge size and 
strength, of dreadful aspect, with long hair and beards, and 
serpent-feet. Their birth-place, some said, was Phlegrxw, others 
Palléné. They hurled rocks and flaming trees against the skies. 
Their chiefs were Porphyridn and Alkyoneus, which latter was 
immortal as long as he was in the land that gave him birth. Itis 
also related of him that he drove the oxen of the Sun out of the 
isle of Erytheia. An oracle had told the gods that they could not 
destruy the Giants without the aid of a mortal; and Earth, aware 
of this, devised a mode to prevent their obtaining it; but Zeus, 
by forbidding the Dawn, Moon, and Sun to shine, frustrated her 
project, and, at the call of Athéna, Héraklés appeared on the side 
of the gods. He shot Alkyoneus with an arrow, but the ground, 
when he fell on it, restored him to vigour. The hero then, by 
the advice of Athéna, carried him out of Palléné, and so he died. 
Porphyrién rushed at Héraklés and Héra, but Zeus filled him with 
passion for the latter, and when he tore her robe and would force 
her, she cried out, and Zeus and Héraklés slew him. Ephialtés 
was shot by Apoll6é in the left, by Héraklés in the right eye; 
Dionysos slew Eurytos with his thyreos; Hekaté, or rather 
Héphestos, who hurled red-hot lumps of metal, killed Klytios; 
Athéna flung the isle of Sicily on Enkelados as he fled, and stripped 
Pallas of his skin, which she afterwards wore as armour. As 
Polybétés, flying through the sea, came to Ké6s, Poseidén cast a 
piece of it on him, and thus formed the isle of Nisyros. Hermés, 
wearing the helmet of Hades, killed Hippolytos, Artemis Gratin, 
the Mere Agrios and Thodn, who fought with brazen clubs. Zeus 
struck the rest with thunder, and Héraklés despatched them with 
his arrows. 

Earth, the same writer proceeds,® now more enraged than ever, 
mingled with Tartaros and brought forth, in Kilikia, Typhon, half 
man, half beast, far exceeding in magnitude all her former progeny. 
The upper part of his form, that of a man, out-topped the moun- 


1 Pyth, viii. 12 (15). Nem. i. 67 (100); vii. 90 (133). See uiso Eur. Zin, 


206 seq. 
3 Apollod. i. 6, 2. Comp. Verg. Zn, iii. 578. Hor. Carm., ii. 19, 21 seg. ; 
iii. 4, 49 seg. Claud. Giyantomachia. 3 Apollod. i. 6, 3. 
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tains, and his head touched the stars; one hand reached the east, 
the other the west; above he had a hundred dragon-heads, beneath 
the huge spires of snakes. His whole body was winged; his hair 
and beard waved in the wind; he shot fire from his eyes. He 
whirled burning rocks against the skies with loud whizzing and 
roars, while flames burst forth from his mouth. The gods, in dis- 
may, fled into Egypt, and there concealed themselves under the 
form of various animals.! Zeus struck him from afar with his 
bolts, and when he came close terrified him with his adamantine 
falchion, and pursued him as he fled as far as Mount Kasios, on 
the confines of Arabia. There, seeing him wounded, he grappled 
with him, but Typhén, entangling him in his spires, held him and 
seized the falchion, with which he cut out the sinews of his feet 
and hands. He then took him on his shoulders and carried him 
through the sea to Kilikia, and placed him in the Korykian cave. 
He wrapped the sinews up in the hide of a bear, and gave them in 
charge to the she-dragon Delphyné, a semi-ferine maid. But 
Hermés and Aigipan contrived to steal] them from her, and fitted 
them again to Zeus, who, on recovering his strength, suddenly de- 
scended from the sky mounted on his car drawn by winged steeds, 
and striking Typhoén with his bolts, chased him to the mountain 
named Nysa. Here the Mere deceived him to his ruin; for being 
persuaded by them that ripe fruits would renew his strength, he 
ate of them. Being again then put to flight, he came to Thrace, 
about Mount Hemos, whose hills he flung, but when they were 
driven back on him by the thunder he cast up much blood (aiza), 
and hence the mountain derived its name. As he was flying 
through the Sicilian sea Zeus cast Avtna on him, and hence that 
mountain emits flames. 

The Typhén here described is plainly the Typhdéeus of the Theo- 
gony,? which, as we have seen, is the personification of volcanic 
action. That poem, however, speaks® of another being named 
Typhaon, which it terms a ‘ wild wind,’ who in union with Echidna 
(the Delphyné apparently of the preceding narrative) was the sire 
of Kerberos the dog of Hadés, Orthros the dog of Géryoneus, the 
Lernzan Hydra and the Chimera. It may, however, be suspected 
that Typhdéeus and Typhaon are the same, for if the latter be him- 
self called a wind, the former is said to be the sire of the violent 


1 This change of form of the gods was related by Pindar: see Porph. De 
Abst. iii. p. 251: comp. Ov. Met. v. 325. 

* Homer (/1. ii. 782) places the bed of Typhdeus in Arimi, i. e. in Kilikia, 
where Pindar (Pyth. i. 16 (32), Fr. Schol. 7) places Typhds. Ovid (Met. v. 
346 seq.) says that it was Typhdeus that was placed under Aitna. The greater 
part of the first two books of Nonnos’ poem is occupied by the conflicts of Zeus 
and Typhoeus. ® Theog. 306. 
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and tempestuous winds. In what precedes we may discern an 
attempt to connect the Grecian mytho.ogy with the animal 
worship of Egypt; Typhén being, it is said, the proper name of 
the malignant demon of that country, the unsated fve of Osiris. 

Ovid! gives rather a peculiar view of the war of the Giants. 
He says, transferring to them the acts of the Aldeids, that they 
piled Pelion, Ossa and Olympos on each other, to scale the heavens, 
and that when they were overthrown an impious race of men 
sprang from their blood. 


Alodos év vnc Alodin, Afolus in Molia insula. 


After their escape from the Kykléps, Odysseus and his com- 
panions sailed further on, and came to the floating-isle (rAwry 
vioos) of Atolos Hippotadés,” ‘dear to the immortal gods.’ This 
island was entirely surrounded by a wall of brass and by smooth 
precipitous rocks: and here AXolos dwelt in continual joy and 
festivity, with his wife and his six sons and as many daughters, 
whom, after the fashion set by Zeus, he had married to each other, 
The isle had no other tenants. The office of directing and ruling 
the winds had been conferred on Molos by Zeus; and when he 
was dismissing Odysseus, after having hospitably entertained him 
for an entire month, he gave him all the winds but Zephyros tied 
up in a bag of ox-hide. For nine days and nights the ships ran 
merrily before the wind: on the tenth they were within sight of 
Ithaka; when Odysseus, who had hitherto held the helm himself, 
fell asleep; his comrades, who fancied that Adolos had given him 
treasure in the bag, opened it; and forthwith the winds rushed 
out, and hurried them back to the AXolian island. Judging from 
what had befallen them that they were hated by the gods, the 
director of the winds drove them with reproaches from his isle. 

As the Molian was a floating-isle, it is evidently as needless 
to look for its exact position as for that of Laputa® At the 
time when Odysseus came to it, it must have been lying near the 
country of the Kyklépes; but we are not told whether it remained 
immovable during the month that he spent in it, or the time that 
elapsed between his departure and return. We are to suppose 
that wherever it might be, the winds were sure to return to it. 
The Latin poets, following the later Greeks, have placed olos 
in Strongyla, one of the Liparzan islunds.* 


' Met. i. 151 seq. 2 ji. e. Windman son of Horseman. 

> It seems strange that Volcker should have left this circumstance so entirely 
oe of view, and have determined Molia to be one of the gatian islands. om. 

éog. 114, 

* Strab. i. 2, 9, p. 20; vi. 2, 11, p. 276. Verg. in. i. 52: viii, 416, 
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Aaortpvuydves. Lestrygones. iLaestrygontans. 

The country of the Lestrygonians lay very far to the west. 
Odysseus, when driven from his isle by AXolos, sailed on further 
for six days and nights, at the end of which time he reached the 
land of the Lestrygonians ; and the distance thence to the Aiean 
isle, which we shall show to be near the extremity of the Sea, could 
not have been considerable, as the length of time consumed in tne 
passage thither is not specified. 

The Lastrygonians are another of those huge androphagous 
races, whom the invention of the poet has placed on the coast of 
Libya. Unlike the Kyklépes, they lived in the social state; their 
king was named Antiphatés, their town Lestrygonia or Telépylos 
(it is uncertain which), and the fountain near it Artakia. There 
was a port at a little distance from the city, which all the ships of 
Odysseus, but the one he was himself on board of, entered. A 
herald with two others were then sent to the city: they met the 
daughter of Antiphatés at the fount Artakia, and were by her 
directed to her father’s house. On entering it they were terrified 
at the sight of his wife, who was ‘as large as the top of a moun- 
tain.’ She instantly called her husband from the muarket-place, 
who seized one of them and killed and cooked him for dinner. 
The other two made their escape, pursued by the Lestrygonians, 
who with huge rocks destroyed all the ships and their crews which 
were within the harbour,—that of Odysseus, which had not en- 
tered, alone escaping. 

When describing the country of the Lestrygonians, the poct 
says,' 

Lamos’ high town, 
Far-gated Lestrygonia, where aloud 
The herdsman as he drives in calls, and he 
Who drives out hears him. There a sleepless man 
Might double wages earn ; as neatherd one, 


And one as keeper of the snowy sheep ; 
For near the paths are of the day and night. 


The ancients explained this by the custom of pasturing the oxen 
at night, on account of the gad-fly (olcrpos), whose persecution 
was thereby avoided: but, as Vélcker justly observes, there was 
nothing so remarkable in this practice as to induce the poet to 
place it among the wonders of the West. It is much more pro- 
bable that the solution of the difficulty will be found in the notion, 
presently to be noticed, of the abode of the Sun and Dawn being 
in the West, which may have engendered a belief that at the 


1 Od. x. 81. 
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western extremity of the earth the night was of extremely short 
continuance.' 

Notwithstunding the great distance which lay between the 
country of the Kyklépes and that of the Lestrygonians, most of 
the localisers of the Homéric fables place both of them in Sicily.? 
Others regarded Formiz on the west coast of Italy * as the abode 
of the Lastrygonians; acting in this consistently: for when the 
floating island of Asolos was determined to be one of the Liparwan 
isles, and the cape of Circeum to be that of Kirké, it followed of 
course that the land of the Lestrygonians which lay somewhere 
between them must be on the coast of Italy. 


Kipkn év vnow Aiain. Circe in Alea insula. 


When Odysseus and his surviving companions had escaped from 
the Lestrygonians, they sailed on, that is still westwards, till they 
came to the Alean isle,* the abode of Kirké. This isle may be re- 
garded as the most westerly of those scattered by the poet over 
the Mediterranean, for it appears to have lain on the very edge of 
the Ocean-stream; and all the other isles and coasts mentioned 
in the poem, except the O’gygian isle of Kalypsd, lie manifestly 
between it and Greece. 

Kirké is one of those deities whom Homer calls human-speaking 
(avdneooa), and who do not seem to have possessed the power of 
moving through the air or along the water, but dwelt continually 
in one place. She is said by him® to be the daughter of Hélios 
by the O’keanis Persé, and own sister of the grim (ddo0ddper)® 
Aétés. 

The island of Kirké was small: her abode was in the centre of 
it, deeply embosomed in wood. She dwelt alone, attended by four 
nymphs; and all persons who approached her dwelling were 
turned by her magic art into swine. When the comrades of 
Odysseus, whom he sent to explore her residence, had tasted of 


1 See Kirké and Ortygia, in this chapter: also Volcker, Hom. Geoy. p. 116. 

2 Thue. vi. 2. Strab. i. 2, 9, p. 20. Tzetz. Lyc. 956. Sil. Ital. xiv. 125. 
Plin. Nat, Hist. iii. 8. They fixed on the country about Leontini. Vdélcker 
preters the north-west point of the island. 

3 Hor. Carm. iii. 16, 34; 17, 1. 

‘ It is remarkable that the names of the four islands which the poet makes 
to be the abodes of superior beings are all formed of vijgos and an adjective. 

6 Od. x. 135. 

¢ Od. x. 137. This term is applied in the Ilias to the serpent, the boar, and 
the lion; in the Odyssey it is an epithet of Atlas, Minds, and Aétés. Buttmann 
(Mythol. ii. 240) has shown that its proper meaning is grim, stern: see also 
Passow, 8. v. and Nitzsch. 
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the drugged draught which she set before them, she struck them 
with her wand, and immediately they underwent the usual change. 
But when Odysseus himself, hearing of their misfortune, set out 
to release them or share their fate, he was met by Hermés, who 
gave him a plant named Moly, potent against her magic, and 
directed him how to act. Accordingly when she reached him the 
medicated bowl he drank of it freely, and Kirké thinking it had 
produced its usual effect, striking him with her wand bade him go 
join his comrades in their sty. But Odysseus drawing his sword 
threatened to slay her ; and the terrified goddess bound herself by 
«a solemn oath to do him no injury. She afterwards at his desire 
restored his companions to their pristine form, and they all abode 
in her dwelling for an entire year. 

At the end of that period they were anxious to depart, but the 
goddess told the hero that he must previously cross the Ocean, and 
enter the abode of Aidés, to consult the blind prophet Teiresias. 
Accordingly they left her isle rather late in the day, as it would 
appear, and impelled by a favouring north-wind their ship reached 
by sunset the opposite Coast of Ocean, the land of perpetual 
gloom. Odysseus obeyed the directions of the goddess in digging 
a small pit, into which he poured mulse, wine, water, flour, and 
the blood of the victims. The dead came trooping out of the 
house of Aidés, and Odysseus there saw the heroines of former 
days, and conversed with the shades of Agamemnon and Achilleus., 
Terror at length came over him; he hastened back to his ship; 
the stream carried it along, and they reached the Atean isle while 
it was yet night. 

We have here a proof that the course of the Ocean was north- 
wards; for the north-wind (Sopeas) is required to carry them over 
(the House of Aidés lying probably south-west of the isle of Kirké), 
and the current and the breeze of its surface bring them back. It 
would also appear that, as soon as the ship left the Ocean and 
entered the Sea, it was at the Ad#an island. 

Kirké is said to have had by Odysseus a son named Télegonos 
(Far-born),' who, as we shall see, unwittingly slew his own father. 
The Theogony also gives them for offspring Argios or Agrios 
and Latinos, ‘who afar in the recess of the holy isles ruled over 
all the renowned Tyrsenians.’ Hésiod said elsewhere? that 
Hélios had brought Kirké in his chariot to her isle off the coast 
of Tyrrhenia. 

It is curious to observe the liberties which the later writers 
allowed themselves to take with the narratives of Homer and 


{ Theog. 1014. 2 Sch Apoll. Rh. 1, 
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Hésiod. These poets expressly say that Atétés and Kirké were 
brother and sister, and children of the Sun, yet Dionysius the 
kyklographer makes Kirké the daughter of Atétés by Hekaté, the 
daughter of his brother Persés. This pragmatiser goes on to say 
that she was married to the king of the Sarmatians, whom she 
poisoned, and seized his kingdom ; but governing tyrannically she 
was expelled, and then fled to a desert isle of the Ocean, or as 
some said to the headland named from her in Italy;! for in the 
localisation of the imaginary isles and regions visited by Odysseus, 
the promontory of Circzeum on the coast of Latium was fixed on 
for the abode of Kirké. The fact of its not being an island offered 
no difficulty, as it was asserted that it once had been surrounded 
with water to a great extent;?a thing in itself by no means im- 
probable, but which must have been at a time long anterior to 
history, or even to mythology. 

The Latin poets thence took occasion to connect Kirké with 
their own scanty mythology. It was fabled, for example, that she 
had been married to king Picus, whom by her magic art she 
changed into a bird. Another legend made her the mother of 
Faunus by the god of the sea.* 

The Moly (uadv) is said by these late writers to have sprung 
from the blood of a giant slain by Héhos, in aid of his daughter 
in her island. Its name, we are told, comes from the fight (p@dos) ; 
its flower is white, as the warrior was the Sun.® 

In the Atzan isle, the poet says,’ are ‘ the house and dance-place 
of E’os, and rising of the Sun.’ By this he is usually understood 
to mean that this isle, in opposition to the country beyond the 
Ocean, from which his hero had just returned, lay within the 
realms of day.” This may very possibly be the truth; but we 
cannot help fancying that our poet, in the plenitude of his 
authority, had seized on the Argonautic cycle, and transferred 
A@étés and the Adzan isle to the West, from their proper place in 
the East ; * and he may have retained the description of that isle, 
which accords perfectly with its eastern position, but which re. 
quires a sleight of ingenuity, like that just noticed, to make it 
suit the West. 

On surveying the ‘ beautiful wonders’ of the Odyssey, it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the resemblance which some of them 


? Diodor. iv. 45. Eudocia, 261. Sch. Apoll. Rh. iii. 200. 

? Plin. Nat. Hist. iii. 5. Serv. dn, iii, 386; comp. Apoll. Rh. iv. 659 seg 
® See below, Mythology of Italy. * Nonn. xiii. 330. 

® Ptol. Héphest. iv. ® Od. xii. 3. 

* Sch. tn loc. Volcker, Hom. Geog. 131. 

* See below, Argonautssa. 
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bear to those of the Thousand and One Nights. Odysseus and 
Kirké remind us at once of king Bedr and queen Lab; and the 
Kyklépes and the Lestrygonians will find their parallel in the 
adventures of Sindibad. Are these, it may be asked, mere coin- 
cidences, or did the tales of the West find their way to the East P 
On this question we have offered some remarks elsewhere, to which 
we must refer the curious,’ 


Seipnves. Sivenes. Sirens, 


Leaving the Avzan isle on their homeward voyage, Odysseus 
and his companions came first to the island of the Sirens. These 
were two maidens? who sat in a mead close to the sea, and with 
their melodious voices so charmed those who were sailing by, that 
they forgot home and everything relating to it, and abode there 
till their bones lay whitening on the strand, By the directions of 
Kirké, Odysseus stopped the ears of his companions with wax, 
and had himself tied to the mast, und thus was the only person 
who heard the song of the Sirens and escaped. 

Hésiod® described the mead of the Sirens as blooming with 
flowers (avOeydecoa), and their voice he said‘ stilled the winds. 
Their names were said to be Aglaiophémé (Clear-speaker) and 
Thelxiepeia (Magic-speaker); and it was feigned that they threw 
themselves into the sea with vexation at the escape of Odysseus.5 
But the author of the Orphic Argonautics places them on a rock 
near the shore of Attna, and makes the song of Orpheus end their 
enchantment, and cause them to fling themselves into the sea, 
where they were changed into rocks.® 

It was afterwards fabled that they were the daughters of the 
river-god Acheléos by the Muse Terpsichoré or Kalliopé, or by 
Steropé, daughter of Porthaén.’ Some said that they sprang from 
the blood which ran from him when his horn was torn off by 
Heéraklés. Sophoklés calls them the daughters of Phorkys ; * and 
Euripidés terms them the children of Earth. Their number was 
also increased to three, and their names are given with much 
variety. According to some they were called Leukosia, Ligeia 


1 Tales and Popular Fictions, p. 125, 3 Od. xii. 52, 167. 

* Sch. Apoll, Rh. iv. 892. * Sch. Od. xii. 169. 

® Sch. Od, xii. 39, 

© Orph. Argon. 1284 seg.: comp. Nonn, xiii. 312 seg. 

* Apoll. Rh. iv. 895. Apollod. i. 3,4. Ov. Met. v. 552. Tzetz. Lyc. 712, 
Eudocia, 373. 

® Theon Sophista. © Ap. Plut. Sympos. ix. 14, 0 Hel, 168. 
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and Parthenopé,' while others named them Thelxiopé or Thelxinué, 
Molpé, Aglaophonos;? and others, again, Peisinoé, Aglaopé, 
Thelxiepeia.2 One was said to play on the lyre, another on the 
pipes, and the third to sing.* Apolldénios gives them as companions 
to Persephoné in her maiden-days.° 

Contrary to the usual process, the mischievous part of the 
character of the Sirens was in process of time left out, and they 
were regarded as purely musical beings with entrancing voices. 
Hence Plats in his Republic® places one of them on each of the 
eight celestial spheres, where their voices form what is called the 
music of the spheres; and when (Ol. 94, 1) the Lakedemonians 
had laid siege to Athens, Dionysos, it is said, appeared in a dream 
to their general, Lysander, ordering him to allow the funeral rites 
of the new Siren to be celebrated, which was at once understood 
to be Sophoklés, then just dead.’ 

Eventually, however, the artists laid hold on the Sirens, and 
furnished them with the feathers, feet, wings, and tails of birds.® 


The ordinary derivation of the word Siren is from ceipa, a chain, 
to signify their attractive power. To us the Semitic Shir (1), 
song, seems more likely to be the true root, and we regard them 
as one of the wonders told of by the Phenician mariners.’ 


SKVAAN kal XdpvBdts. Scylla et Charybdis. 
Having escaped the Sirens, and shunned the Wandering Rocks, 
which Kirké had told him lay beyond the mead of these songsters, 


1 Eudocia, 373. Tzetz. Lyc. 712. The tomb of Parthenopé gave name to 
the city afterwards called Neapolis (Naples). Milton thus alludes to these 
names of the Sirens: 

By Thetis’ tinsel-slippered feet, 

And the songs of Sirens sweet, 

By dead Parthenopé’s dear tomb, 

And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 

Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks, 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks.—Cumus, 877. 


We may observe how he confounds them with the Teutonic mermaids. 

2 Sch. Apoll, KA. iv. 892, Eudocia, 373, 5 Tzetz. ut sup. 

4 Tzetz. ut sup. Serv. An, v. 864. 5 Arg, iv, 896. 

6 Lib. x. p. 617. Comp. Milton, Arcades 62 seq. 

7 Paus. i, 21,1. Plut. Numa, 4. Zopordréous Blos. Plin. Nat. Hist. vii. 29 

® So they are described by Apolldnios, iv. 898. 

® Many of the names placed in the West by the poet of the Odyssey appear 
to be of Semitic origin. Thus, beside the one in the text, the Elysian Plain 
may be fairly derived from ’dlass ('2})) to reyoice ; Erebos from ’ereb ay) 
evening ; Kimmerians from ‘dmar (103) to be dark. In Hindi cosmology the 
south pole, the abode of Yama, the Hindu Hadés, is named Kumert, i. e. Lower 
Mert ; but this is a mere coincidence of sound. 
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Odysseua came to the terrific Skylla and Charybdis, between which 
the goddess had informed him his course lay. She said’ he would 
come to two lofty cliffs opposite each other, between which he 
must pass. One of these cliffs towers to such a height that its 
summit is for ever enveloped in clouds, and no man even if he 
had twenty hands and as many feet could ascend it. In the middle 
of this cliff, she says, is a cave facing the west, but so high that a 
max in a ship passing under it could not shoot up to it with a bow. 
In this den dwells Skylla (Bitch), whose voice sounds like that of 
a young whelp: she has twelve feet, and six long necks, with a 
terrific head and three rows of close-set teeth on each. Evermore 
she stretches out these necks and catches the porpoises, sea-dogs, 
and other large animals of the sea which swim by, and out of 
every ship that passes each mouth takes a man. | 

The opposite rock, the goddess informs him, is much lower, for 
a man could shoot over it. A wild fig-tree grows on it, stretching 
its branches down to the water: but beneath, ‘divine Charybdis’ 
three times each day absorbs and regorges the dark water. It is 
much more dangerous, she adds, to pass Charybdis than Skylla. 

As Odysseus sailed by, Skylla took six of his crew; and when, 
after he had lost his ship and companions, he was carried by wind 
and wave, as he floated on a part of the wreck, between the 
monsters, the mast by which he supported himself was sucked in 
by Charybdis. He held by the fig-tree till it was thrown out 
again, and then resumed his voyage. 

Such is the earliest account we have of these monsters, in which 
indeed it may be doubted if Charybdis is to be regarded as an 
animate being. The whole fable is evidently founded on the 
wonderful tales of sailors respecting the distant regions of the 
Mediterranean. The ancients, who were so anxious to localise all 
the wonders of Homer, made the straits of Messina the abode of 
Skylla and Charybdis; but as there is no whirlpool there at all 
resembling Charybdis, the most that can be said is, that that 
strait may have given occasion to the fable. Homer, however, 
would seem to place the cliffs of Skylla and Charybdis somewhere 
between the Wandering Rocks and the Thrinakian isle (if this 
last be Sicily); for it is after passing those rocks that Odysseus 
comes to the latter island, on which the oxen of the Sun grazed. 

In Homer the mother of Skylla is named Kratewis;? but her 
sire is not mentioned; Stésichoros called her mother Lamia: 
Hesiod said she was the daughter of Phorbas and Hekaré; 


1 Od. xii. 73. * Od, xin. 124. 
® Ku tocia, 377. * Sch. Apoll, RA. iv. 828. 
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Arkesil4os said, of Phorkys and Hekaté;! while others asserted 
that Triton was her sire? 

Later poets feigned that Skylla was once a beautiful maiden, 
who was fond of associating with the Néréides. The sea-god 
Glaukos beheld and fell in love with her;*® and being rejected, 
applied to Kirké to exercise her magic arts in his favour. Kirké 
wished him to transfer his affections to herself; and filled with 
rage at his refusal, she infected with noxious juices the water in 
which Skylla was wont to bathe, and thus transformed her into a 
monster.‘ According to another account the change in Skylla’s 
form was effected by Amphitrité, in consequence of her intimacy 
with Poseidén.© Charybdis was said to have been a woman who 
stole the oxen of Héraklés, and was in consequence struck with 
thunder by Zeus, and turned into a whirlpool.® 


acbovea cai Aaprerin év yno@ Opwaxin. Phaethusa et Lampetie in 
Thrinakia insula. 

Both Teiresias and Kirké had straitly charged Odysseus to shun 
the Thrinakian isle, on which the flocks and herds of the Sun-god 
fed, under the care of his daughters Phaéthusa and Lampetié, and 
to which he would come immediately after escaping Skylla and 
Charybdis.” Odysseus was desirous of obeying the injunctions 
which he had received; but as it was evening when he came to 
the island, his companions forced him to consent to their landing 
and passing the night there. They promised to depart in the 
morning, and took an oath to abstain from the cattle of the Sun. 
During the night a violent storm came on; and for an entire 
month afterwards a strong south-east wind (Euros and Notos) 
blew, which confined them to the island. When their provisions 
were exhausted, they lived on such birds and fish as they could 
catch. At length, while Odysseus was sleeping, Eurylochos pre- 
vailed on them to slaughter some of the sacred oxen in sacrifice 


1 Td. #. and Sch. Od. xii. 85. * Eudocia, 377. 
* The poetess Hédyla said (Athén. vii. 297) that he used to come to Skylla’s 
cave, 
“H xdyyou Sépwpya pépovr’ ’Epvépalas awd wéerpns, 
} robs GAnudvev waidas ér’ dwrept-yous, 
Th vind Svowelory dOtppata. Adxpu 3° éxelvou 
Kal Zeipnv yelrwy rapSévos gericaro. 
‘ Ov. Met. xiv. 1 seg. Hygin. 199. § Tzetz. Lyc. 650. 
© Serv. Ain. iii. 420. The root of Cnarybdis may be khdrab (331) ‘to dry 
up,’ used of streams and of water in general. She might be indebted for her 
origin to the Phenician accounts of the floods and ebbs of the tide in the 
Ocean. ™ Od. xi. 106; xii. 127. See above, p. 50, 
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to the gods, and to vow by way of amends a temple to Helios." 
Odysseus on awaking was filled with horror and despair at what 
they had done; and the displeasure of the gods was manifested 
by prodigies; for the hides crept along the ground, and the flesh 
lowed on the spits. They fed for six days on the sacred cattle; 
on the seventh the storm fell, and they left the island; but as 
soon as they had lost sight of land, a terrible west-wind, accom- 
panied by thunder, lightning, and pitch-darkness, came on. 
Zeus struck the ship with a thunderbolt: it went to pieces, and 
all the sacrilegious crew were drowned. 


The resemblance between Thrinakia and Trinakria,’ a name of 
Sicily, has induced both ancients and moderns to acquiesce in the 
opinion of the two islands being identical. Against this opinion 
we will observe, that the Thrinakian was a desert isle (vnaos épnpn),* 
that is, an uninhabited isle; and that during the whole month 
that Odysseus and his men were in it they did not meet with any 
one, and could procure no food but birds and fish; that it 1s called 
the excellent isle of the god,* whose peculiar property it therefore 
must have been; that according to the analogy of the Odyssey it 
must have been a small island, for such were the Aiwan, the 
O’gygian, and all the other isles we meet with ;—not one of which 
circumstances agrees with Sicily. It seems therefore the more 
probable supposition, that the poet regarded the Thrinakian isle 
as an islet of about the same size as those of Kirké and Kalypsé, 
belonging to the Sun-god, and tenanted only by his flocks and 
herds, and his two daughters their keepers. He must also have 
conceived it to lie much more to the west than Sicily, for it cou!d 
not have been more than the third day after leaving the Altern 
isle that Odysseus arrived at it. 


Kadupo ev mpo@ Qyvyin. Calypso in Ogygia insula. 
Odysseus, when his ship had gone to pieces, fastened the mast 
and keel together, and placed himself on them. The wind changing 
to the south-east (vgros) carried him back to Skylla and Charyb lis. 
As he came by the latter, she absorbed the mast and keel, but the 


1 The episode (xii. 374-390) of the complaint of Hélios to Zeus was rejected 
by the ancient grammarians. We may observe that the cosmology in it is at 
variance with that of the Odyssey, for Hélios menaces a descent to Erebos ; 

Adcopat eis "Aldao, kal év vexveror paciv. 

* Thukydidés (vii. 1) is we believe the first writer who uses the name 
Trinakria. * Od. xii. 351. 

* Od. xii. 261. @pivaxia may possibly be connected with O¢pm, Odpes, 
@cpivds, and other terms expressive of heat, summer, etc. 
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hero caught hold of the fig-tree, and held by it till they 
thrown out again. He then floated along for nine days; and or 
the tenth reached the O’gygian isle,’ the abode of Kalypsd, by 
whom he was most kindly received and entertained. She detained 
him there for eight years, designing to make him immortal, and 
to keep him with her for ever: but Hermés arriving with a 
command from Zeus, she was obliged to consent to his departure 
She gave the hero tools to build a bark or light vessel, supplied 
him with provisions, and reluctantly took a final leave of him. 

Kalypsd, that is The Concealer (the poet after his usual manner 
giving her a significant name), is called by Homer? the daughter 
of Atlas: Hésiod®’ makes her an O’keanis, and Apollodéros‘* a 
Neréis. Like Kirké she was a human-speaking goddess, and dwelt 
in solitary state with her attendant nymphs; but her abode was a 
cavern, while the daughter of Hélios possessed a mansion of cut- 
stone. Her isle presented such a scene of silvan beauty as charmed 
even Hermés, one of the dwellers of Olympos.® According to 
Hésiod® she bore to Odysseus two sons named Nausithoos and 
Nausinoos. 

The poet seems to have conceived the O’gygian isle to lie in the 
north-western part of the West-sea, far remote from all the other 
isles and coasts; and he thus brought his hero into all parts of 
that sea, and informed his auditors of all its wonders. A south- 
east wind carried Odysseus thither on his mast in nine days and 
nights from Charybdis. When he left the O’gygian isle, sailing 
in his bark, as directed by Kalypsé, with the constellation of the 
Bear on his left, that is in an easterly or south-easterly direction, 
he came on the eighteenth day within sight of Scheria, the country 
of the Phxakians. 


Oi Sainxes €v Sxepin. Pheeaces in Scheria. 


The Phzakians dwelt originally, we are told, in Hypereia, near 
the Kyklépes ;7 but being oppressed by that savage race, they 
migrated to the isle of Scheria. They were led thither by their 
king Nausithoos, the son of Poseidén by Peuibwa the youngest 
daughter of Eurymedoén king of the Giants.’ They were, like the 
Kyklépes and Giants, a people akin to the gods,® who appeared 


1 See Appendix D. 2 Od. i. 523 vii. 245. 
3 Theog. 358. Hom. Hymn, v. 422. * Apollod. i. 2. 
5 Od. v. 72 seq. 6 Theog. 101%. 
7 Od. vi. 4. 8 Od. vi. 7; vii. 56. 


® Od. v. 35. Nitzsch sm loc. vii. 205. Alkseos said that they sprang from 
tus arops of blood which fell from Uranos when mutilated by Lis son. Sch. 
dipoll, Bh. iv. 992, 
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manifestly, and feasted among them when they offered sacrifices,! 
and did not conceal themselves from solitary wayfarers when they 
met them.? They had abundance of wealth, and lived in the 
enjoyment of it undisturbed by the alarms of war; for as they 
‘ dwelt remote from gain-seeking man,’* no enemy ever approached 
their shores; and they did not even require to make use of bows 
and quivers.‘ Their chief employment was navigation: their 
ships, which went with the velocity of the wing of birds or of 
thought,’ were, like the Argé, endued with intelligence: they 
knew every port, and needed no pilot when impelled by the 
rowers.° 
As Odysseus sailed in his bark from the O’gygian isle, the island 
of Scheria appeared to him on the eighteenth day, ‘like a shield 
in the dark sea;’’ and when the storm by which Poseidén de- 
stroyed his bark had subsided, he was carried along, as he swam, 
by a strong northerly wind for two days and nights, and on the 
third day he got on shore in that island.® The princess Nausikaa, 
when reproving the false alarm of her maids at the sight of bim, 
gays,” 
ye Stop, maidens! whither fly ye seeing a man? 

Haply ye deem it is some enemy ? 

This man is not injurious, nor are there 

Any who come to the Phaakians’ land 

With hostile thoughts ; for dearly are they loved 

By the Immortals. Apart from all we dwell 


In the wave-full sea, the most remote, and ne’er 
Do others with us intercourse maintain. 


In another place, when noticing the occasion for scandal which 
her appearance in company with Odysseus might give, she supposes 
some one to say,” “Is it some stranger who has strayed from his 
ship that she has taken under her care, since there are no people 
near us?” All this would seem to indicate some very remote 
position; and a passage.in which Alkinoos says, that the Phe- 
akians had conveyed Rhadamanthys to Eubea"™ and returned on 
the same day, might lead to the supposition of Scheria’s being to 
the west of Ithaka; for the abode of Rhadamanthys was the 
Elysian Plain on the shore of Ocean. It was on the west side of 


1 Od. vii. 201. Nitzsch in lee. 2 Od. vii. 204. ® Od. vi. 8. 


* Od. vi. 270. 5 Od. vii. 36. 6 Od. viii. 556 seg. 
T Od. v. 279 seq. 8 Od. v. 385 seg. * Od. vi. 200. 
1 Od. vi. 278. 


" Od. vii. 321 seg. Payne Knight pronounces the whole passage 311-333 te 
be spurious, and we think his reasons satisfactory. Aristarchos suspected the 
first six lines. 

12 Od. iv. 564: see Part IJ. chap. iv. Tityos, 
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Ithaka, we may observe, that the Pheakians landed Odysseus; 
and if we are right in placing the Kyklépes on the coast of Libya, 
Scheria most probably lay in the sea somewhere to the north of 
it. The truth is, the Pheakians and their island are altogether 
as imaginary as any of the isles and tribes which we have already 
noticed,—all as ideal as those visited by Sindibad or Gulliver,— 
a circumstance which in reality gives additional charms to this 
most delightful poem.! 


The place determined by both ancients and moderns to be 
Scheria is the island of Kerkyra,? the modern Corfu, which les 
at a very short distance from the coast of E’peiros. It would not 
perhaps be allowable to urge, that the circumstances of the pre- 
ceding paragraph do not by any means apply to Kerkyra, for we 
know not what the Idnian Singer’s idea of it may havebeen. All 
we will say is, that his language respecting it accords much better 
with some imaginary western isle than with Kerkyra; and that 
if the Kyklépes were on the coast of Libya, Kerkyra could not 
have been Scheria. The firm persuasion of the identity of these 
two islands seems to have been produced by two passages of the 
poem, the one in which Kurymedusa, the attendant of Nausikaa, 
is said to have been brought from Apeiros, which is taken to be 
E'peiros;* the other the fictitious narrative of Odysseus to 
Pénelopé,* in which, speaking in an assumed character, he says 
that Odysseus, when shipwrecked after leaving the Thrinakian 
isle, had reached Scheria, and had gone thence to Thesprotia, 
which was consequently supposed to be near it; and as Kerkyra 
was the principal island in that direction, it was at once inferred 
to be that of the Pheakians. Vilcker lays great stress on the 
circumstance of Pénelopé’s seeing nothing incongruous in the 
narrative; but it surely does not follow that she knew anything 
of either the Thrinakian isle or Scheria, and Odysseus may have 
taken the liberty of assigning a false position to this last place. 
We finally think, that if Thesproétia and its oracle at Dédéna were 
so well known to the poet as they seem to have been, he never 
could have described the Pheakians, supposing Kerkyra to be 
their island, as dwelling so remote. 


1 This 1s also fne opinion of Nitzsch. Erkldr. Anmerk. zur Odyssee, ii. 
72-78, oo The name Pheakians signifies the Jilustrious, the Renowned, 
from odw. 

2 Thuk. i. 25; iii. 70. Apoll. Rh, iv. 982 seg. cum Sohol. Tzetz. Lyc. 818 

* The first syllable of &we:pos is short, that of %reipos is long. On this 
however we should lay no stress. 

¢ Od. xix. 371 seq. 
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Two islands remuin to be considered, in order to finish our view 
of the isles and coasts of the Homeric West-sea. These are 


"Oprvyia nat Supia. Ortygia et Syria. 

_  Kalypsé says! to Hermés, that ‘ rose-fingered’ E’é6s took O’rién, 

and that ‘gold-seated’ Artemis slew him with her gentle darts in 
Ortygia. Eumzos,? describing his native isle Syria, says that 
it lies beyond (xaOumepbev) Ortygia, where are the turnings (rporat) 
of the sun. Syria, he proceeds, is not large, but it is fruitful, 
abounding in sheep, in pasturage, in vines, and in corn; it is never 
visited by famine or by any disease; but when the people grow 
old, ‘silver-bowed Apollé comes with Artemis and kills them with 
his gentle darts.’ It contained two towns; between the in- 
habitants of which, who were governed by one king, all things in 
it were divided. The Phoenicians and Taphians visited it for the 
sake of trade. 

It is almost impossible, we should think, not to recognise in 
Ortygia and Syria two happy isles of the West-sea, apparently 
sacred to Apollé and Artemis; and we must marvel at those 
ancients and moderns who place them in the AXgean, making the 
one the same as Délos,® and the other identical with Syros one 
of the Kyklades.‘ The Phenicians, be it observed, who stole away 
Eumeos, sailed with a favourable wind homewards during six 
days: on the seventh Eumzos’ nurse died, and wind and water 
carried them on to Ithaka, where they sold him to Laértés. Their 
course was therefore evidently from the west or north-west toward 
Sidén, as Ithaka lay in their way. When however the Greeks 
settled in Sicily, they named the islet in the port of Syracuse 
Ortygia; and the pomt of land opposite to it was probably 
pronounced to be Syria. 

The ‘turnings of the sun’ seems merely to denote a westerly 
position, and to be an expression of the same nature with that of 
the ‘risings of the sun’ being in the Ajman isle. Miller ® sees in 
it a reference to the sun-dial of Pherekydés of Syros, and therefore 
regards the verse which mentions it as the interpolation of a 
rhapsodist. 

The narrative of Eumsos may serve to throw some light on the 

1 Od. v. 121. 3 Od. xv. 408 seq. 

* Apoll. Rh. i. 419. Verg. 2n. iii. 124, 143, 154. Servius on v.73. Strab. 
x. 5, 5, p. 486. Miller (Die Dorier, i. 377) maintains that the Ortygia of this 
place in the Odyssey is Délos. As this passage does not appear in the English 
translation of his work, we may perhaps infer that his opinion changed. 

* Strab. x. 5, 8, p. 487. Miller asserts positively in his Orchomenos (p. 
126) that this is the island meant in the Odyssey. Perhaps (see preceding 
note) he changed this opinion also. 5 Orchom. 326 
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trade of the Phoenicians in those early ages. Supposing Syria to 
have lain to the west of Greece, it follows that this people were 
known to make commercial voyages in that direction; and we 
may also collect from it that it was chiefly ornamental articles 
(dévppara) which they offered for sale. The ship whose crew 
carried off Eumsos continued an entire year at Syria, to dispose 
of her cargo and lay in one in return,—a circumstance which may 
tend to illustrate the three years’ voyages of the fleets of king 
Solomon.! It also appears that the Greeks made voyages to both 
the Kast and the West; for the nurse of HEumsos was daughter 
of Arybas a wealthy Sidénian, who had been carried away from 
her native country by Taphian pirates, and sold to the father of 


Eumeos. 


We have now completed our survey of the magic isles and 
coasts, the mild and savage tribes, the gentle or pernicious god- 
desses, with which poetic imagination, working probably on the 
‘shipman’s tale’ of marvellous adventure of frequent peril, had 
filled the little-explored waters of the Mediterranean. While pre- 
senting our own hypothesis respecting them, we wish not to conceal 
those of others, or dogmatically demand assent to what we advance. 
Our object has been to endeavour by these elucidations to enhance 
the delight which every person of taste must feel when perusing 
one of the most charming monuments of human genius,—the 
Odyssey of Homer. 

Farewell ye continents, and of the deep 

Ye isles, and Oceau’s waters, and the Sea’s 

Great streams, ye springs and rivers, and ye hills 
Wood-hung; for I have now gone o’er the whole 
Flood of the sea, and all the winding track 

Of continents. But may the blissful gods 
Themselves the meed due to my song bestow.? 





1 1 Kings x. 22: comp. Pliny, Nat. Hist. xii, 12, 
® Dionysios, Periegésis, 1181 seq. 


MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE 
Part 11.—THE HEROES. 





CHarrsr J. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Origin and First State of Man. 


THE origin of mankind, like that of the earth their abode, is a 
subject which will be found to have engaged the thoughts of 
almost every race that occupies its surface. The mind feels itself 
invincibly impelled tu this reflection, from observing the changes 
and revolutions which continually take place around it. Each 
revolving year brings to the vegetable world the seasons of decay 
and of reviviscence; mankind are born, flourish, and die; a new 
generation is ever filling up the vacancies caused by death; races 
migrate; where population once flourished, there is desolation; 
where once the wilderness spread, is heard the busy hum of men, 
and commerce and agriculture display their stores. Has it 
always been so? is the question man naturally asks himself. Has 
the world ever gone on thus decaying and renewing ?—and he 
carries back his thoughts through ages and generations, till for 
very weariness he is obliged to stop somewhere and suppose & 
beginning. 

_ A-yremnant of primeval tradition, or the natural operation of 
the mind itself, has led almost all races to conceive the original 
state of man to have been one of peace and happiness. At all 
periods of his life man looks back to the gay and careless days of 
childhood with pleasure and regret. Then, while his faculties 
were new and unworn, each part of nature was a source of bliss; 
then surs shone more brightly, plants diffused more fragrance, 
the melody of groves was poured forth more rapturously, the day 
closed in joy, the morning awoke to renewed delight. It was easy 
and it was natural to transfer these ideas to the race of man; to 
suppose them also to have commenced in blissful infancy, amid 
the abundant wealth and careless ease of nature, and to have 
passed progressively through different stages, deteriorating in each 
successive stage, as unhappily the greater part of mankind do, 
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and from the innocence of childhood advancing to the selfishness 
and hardened vice of mature and declining age. Most mythic 
systems therefore have their Golden Age.! 


Ages of the World. 


Homer nowhere speaks of cosmogony or of the ages of the 
world. Hésiod, who is the first that treats of them, gives in, his 
didactic poem the following venerable mythe.? 

The gods first made the Golden race of men, who were in the 
time when Kronos ruled in heaven.* They lived like gods, free 
from toils and care, and death was to them a sinking into gentle 
slumber; and when earth had covered this race, they became good 
terrestrial dzemons, the guardians of mortal men, to mark their 
just and unjust deeds. They move along the earth shrouded in 
darkness, and are the bestowers of wealth. Such is their regal 
honour.* 

The gods made a second far inferior race, called the Silver race, 
resembling the golden neither in appearance nor in disposition. 
A hundred years each child spent in ignorant simplicity with its 
mother, and when they attained to youth they lived but a short 
time, for they would not abstain from mutual injury, nor pay the 
service due to the gods. Zeus in indignation put a period to the 
race. 

Zeus now made a third, the Brazen race of men, unlike the 
silver race. These were formed from ash-trees: their delight was 
in war and deeds of violence. They ate not corn, but they had 
souls of steel, and prodigious strength. Their arms were brass, 
their houses brass, with brass they wrought, ‘for black iron was 
not yet.’ At length, slain by each other’s hands, they went down 
to the ‘ mouldy house of cold Aidés,’ and left no fame behind them. 

A fourth and better race was next placed on the earth by Zeus, 
namely the divine race of Heroes, in former times called Semigods. 
These also were carried off by war and combat. They fought at 
Thébes, on account of the sheep of Cédipus, and sailed to Troy for 
‘well-haired Helené.” When they died, Zeus removed them to 
the ends of the earth, where they dwell, away from man, in the 
Islands of the Blest, and live in bliss, earth producing for them 
‘honey-sweet fruit’ thrice in each revolving year. 

The poet draws a dismal picture of the fifth or Iron race of 
men; a picture often since his time re-drawn by moralists and 
poets in every region of the earth, for this is the race who still 
possess it. This race, says Hésiod, will never cease day or night 


1 Comp. Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 256. 3 “Epy. 109: see above, p. 62, 
® See above, p. 43. 4 See Platé, Laws, iv. p. 718. 
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from toil and misery; the gods will give them grievous cares, yet 
good will still be mixed with the evil. Zeus will destroy this race 
also, when they become ‘hoary-templed.’ Fathers will not be at 
unity with their children, nor brethren with each other; friends 
and guests will be discordant, children will not honour their aged 
parents. Club-law will prevail, faith and justice will be in no 
repute, the evil-doer and the violent will be most esteemed, ‘ evil- 
loving Envy’ will accompany wretched man. Shame and Aversion 
(Nemesis) will wrap themselves in their ‘white mantles’ and 
depart to the gods, leaving misery to man; and there will be no 
defence against evil. 

Aratos! is the next in order of time who mentions the ages of 
the world. He speaks of but three races of men,—the golden, the 
silver, and the brazen. Justice (Aixn), he says, dwelt familiarly 
among the first, teaching them what was right and good. When 
the silver race succeeded she retired to the mountains, whence she 
occasionally came down in the evening-time, and approaching their 
abodes upbraided them with their evil doings. Unable to endure 
the third race, who first forged arms and fed on the flesh of the 
labouring ox, she flew up to heaven and became the constellation 
of Astrea or the Virgin. 

Ovid? makes the races of men four in number,—golden, silver, 
brazen, and iron. The first enjoyed a perpetual spring, the earth 
producing everything spontaneously for them: in the time of the 
second the division of the seasons took place: the third were 
martial, but not yet utterly wicked: the fourth gave way to every 
species of vice and crime, Astrea left the earth, and Zeus de- 
stroyed them by a deluge of water. 

In all these accounts it is to be observed that it is races of: men, 
not ages of the world, which are spoken of.2 Hésiod makes these 
races separate creations: the first two, he says, were made by the 
gods, the last three by Zeus, who attained the supremacy of 
neaven in the time of the second or silver race. Earth covers 
each race before its successor is made. Aratos expressly says that 
the golden were the parents of the silver, and these of the brazen 
race of men. Ovid would appear to view the subject im the same 
light. 

To dispel the gloomy prospect presented by the delineation of 
the vices and miseries of man in the last stage of the progression, 
it was asserted, that as the fourseasons, commencing with a bright 

1 Phenomena, 100 seq. * Met. i. 89 seq. 

* So also Vergil (Buc. iv. passim, Geor. ii. 537) and Claudian (Rapt. Pros. 


ii. 286). The modern error has arisen from not observing that in these places 
of the poets witas is the translation of yédvos. 
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golden spring and ending with a gloomy iron winter, form the 
solar year, which is continually renewed; so the four ages of the 
world compose a mundane year which will also be renewed and the 
iron race be succeeded by a new one of gold, when Kronos will 
once more assume the government, and the former innocent and 
happy state return.) 

A mythologist, of whom even when we dissent from his opinions 
we must always admire the sound learning, ingenious reasoning, 
and high moral feeling,? gives the following view of the mythe of 
the races of man. 

This mythe is an oriental one, derived from the same source 
with the narrative in the first chapters of Genesis, and introduced 
into Grecian literature by Hésiod, who may be regarded as the 
Platé of his age. It contained originally, asit 1s given by Aritos, 
only the first three ages. Its object was not to give a view of the 
gradual deterioration of mankind, but to exhibit the relation of 
the deity to the wickedness of the human race, and particularly to 
impress the belief that when evil has attained its maximum the 
gods will destroy mankind. To this intent it was necessary to 
commence with a state of innocence; and the original framer of 
the mythe probably made the silver and brazen races, instead of 
successively following that of gold, exist simultaneously after it,— 
effeminacy and violence, the two vices into which virtue is most 
apt to degenerate, being their respective characters,—and feigned 
that the former was gradually extirpated by the latter, which was 
then destroyed by the gods ; but this was misunderstood by Hésiod. 
The account of the fourth and fifth races was an application of 
the ancient mythe to the actual world, and from a moral it became 
a continuation of the narrative. As the working of iron was 
regarded as a later invention than that of brass or copper, and as 
it is a harder metal, it was naturally selected to express the last 
and worst race of men; but as tradition spake distinctly of the 
Hervic race who fought at Thébes and Troy, it was necessary to 
distinguish it from the iron one: hence the cycle is, as it were, 
repeated ; but the latter one, being founded on reality, consists of 
only two parts. The heroes who correspond to the golden race 
are like them rewarded after death, but in an inferior degree: the 
iron are menaced with utter destruction like the brazen. 

This critic is further of opinion that in the original narrative 
the three races were represented as becoming after death three 
different classes of spirits, the golden celestial, the silver terres- 
trial, and the brazen infernal; answering to the good and evil 
~ © Verg. Buc. iv. 6. Voss. in loco. Seneca, Octavia, ii. 1.16 seg. On the 
other hand see Lobeck, Agiuoph. 791 sq. 2 Buttmann, Mythol. ii, 1 seg. 
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angele of the religions of the East; but that, as the Grecian 
religion acknowledged no evil spirits, the poet found it necessary 
to cut away this last part of the original mythe. 

Volcker! on the other hand considers the Heroic race to have 
been an essential part of the original mythe, which he regards 
chiefly on that account as being a post-Homéric composition, 
framed with a regard to the Homéric and other contemporary 
poems. He also thinks that the lines in which Hésiod describes 
the deification of the golden race are an interpolation, inserted 
at the time when the intercourse prevailed with Egypt, and 
Grecian philosophers visited that country. As we do not esteem 
the notion of a community of mythology between Greece and 
Asia and Egypt in the ante-Homéric times tv rest on any solid 
foundation, though we freely acknowledge the sublimity of that 
theory, we feel disposed to acquiesce to a certain extent in this 
last opinion, and to reject the ingenious hypothesis stated above.? 


Tareros, “AtAas, Mevoirios, Tpopnbeds xat ’Erusnbervs.® 
Iapetos, Atlas, Menetios, Prometheus et Epimetheus. 


According to the Theogony the Titan Iapetos espoused Kly- 
mené‘ (Bright-one), a daughter of O’keanos, by whom he was the 
father of four sons, Atlas, Mencetios, Prométheus and Epimé-. 
theus. We find Iapetos frequently joined with Kronos, apart as 
it were from the other Titans; and it is worthy of notice, that in 
the Theogony (where there is more of order and method than is 
usually supposed) the account of Iapetos and his progeny im- 
mediately succeeds that of Kronos and the gods sprung from him. 
These circumstances, combined with the plain meaning of the 
names of his children, led to the conclusion of Iapetos being 
intended to represent the origin of the human race. 

The gods, as we have seen, are the offspring of Time, and as 
man, according to the sacred Scriptures, is ‘ born unto misery,’ 
it may not be unreasonable to find in the name of the progenitor 
of mankind a reference to this condition; and hence perhaps we 


1 Myth. der Jap. 250 seq. 

2 We however agree with Buttmann in thinking that in the original mythe 
there were only four ages. The Hindts, it may be observed, have also four 
Ytigas or ages of the world, and we must recollect the analogy of the four 
seasons. 

> On the subject of Iapetos and his children, see the excellent work of 
Volcker so frequently quoted in the preceding pages. 

* Theog. 567 sey. Some said Acthra (Timzos ap. Sch. I. xviii. 486), others 
ne others Libya; these two last refer to the abodes of Prométheus and 

tlas. 
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might venture to render Iapetos the Afflicted or the Oppressed! 
The name of his wife may then refer to that faded splendour 
which still adheres to man, while those of his sons express the 
qualities of the human mind; Atlas being the patient and perse- 
vering, Mencetios the hot and impetuous, Prométheus the prudent, 
and Epimétheus the imprudent.* These we will now proceed to 


illustrate. 


Menetios is called by Hésiod® the insolent and the haughty ; 
and Zeus, it is added, struck him with his thunder and pre- 
cipitsted him into Erebos on account of his ‘insolence and 
excessive manhood ;’ perhaps intimating that pride and haughti- 
ness and extreme reliance on his powere hurry man to death. It 
is said by later writers that for his share in the Titan-war 
Menetios was hurled into Tartaros, but this arose from the 
misunderstanding of that mythe.‘* 


Atlas (The Endurer) occupies a much larger space in mythology 
than Menctios. Homer® calls him the grim being (cdoddpwv), 
‘who knows all the depths of the sea, and keeps the long pillars 
which hold heaven and earth asunder.’ In the Theogony® he is 
said to support the heaven on his head and hands in the extreme 
West, a task assigned him by Zeus, in punishment, the later 
writers say, for his share in the Titan-war.’ 

Atlas was the father of the fair nymph Kalypsé, who so long 
detained Odysseus in her umbrageous isle in the distant West.° 
Pléioné, an Ocean-nymph, bore him seven daughters, named 
Pléiades after their mother;*® he was also said to be the father 
of the nymphs named Hyades.” When, therefore, we consider 
the signification of his name in connection with the position 
assigned him by Homer and Hésiod, and the species of know- 
ledge ascribed to him, and‘his being the father of two of the 


1 From frropat (frrw) to oppress, or iderw to strike; it thus resembles 
Job in signification. Its connection with the Japhet of Scripture we can 
neither affirm nor deny. 

2 Atlas, with a euphonic, from rAdw to endure; Menet-ios, from pévos 
strength, passion, rage (see Welcker, Tril. 68 note, above, p. 15). Some derive 
it from pévew roy olroy, as significatory of man’s mortahty. The derivations 
of Prométheus and Epimétheus are obvious. 

* Theog. 510, 514. 

* Apollod. i. 2,3. The accuracy of the Theogony is deserving of notice; as 
Meneetios belonged to the human race, Erebos and not Tartaros was his proper 
prison. 5 Od. i. 52, see above, p. 237. 

© Theoq. 517 seq. 7 Hygin. 150. 8 Od. .. 51. 

® Sch. 27. xviii. 486, from the Kyklic poets. Hésiod (Epy. 383) tenas theas 

AvAayevéwr. ° Timmos, ap. Sch. Il. ué sup. 
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celestial constellations, it will be perhaps difficult to avoid as- 
senting to the opinion of one of our ablest mythologists, that in 
Atlas we may view a personification of “ navigation, the conquest 
of the sea by human skill, trade, and mercantile profit.”? 

It is perhaps hardly necessary now to remind the reader that 
the Atlas of Homer and Hésiod is not the personification of a 
mountain. In the days however when the true sense of the 
venerable mythes of the old time had been lost, Atlas, the keeper 
of the pillars that support the heaven, or the demon who dis- 
charged that office himself, became a mountain of Libya. It is 
however remarkable that in all the legends of this kind it is the 
god or man Atlas who is turned into or gives name to the moun- 
tain. Thus according to one? Atlas was a king of the remote 
West, rich in flocks and herds, and master of the trees which bore 
the golden apples. An ancient prophecy delivered by Themis 
had announced to him that his precious trees would be plundered 
by a son of Zeus. When therefore Perseus, on his return from 
slaying the Gorgin, arrived in the realms of Atlas, and seeking 
hospitality announced himself to be a son of the king of the gods, 
the western monarch, calling to mind the prophecy, attempted to 
repel him from his doors. Perseus, inferior in strength, displayed 
the head of Medusa, and the inhospitable prince was turned into 
the mountain which still bears his name. 

Another account ® said that Atlas was a man of Libya devoted 
to astronomy, and that having ascended a lofty mountain to 
make his observations he fell from it into the sea, and both sea 
and mountain were named from him. His supporting the heaven 
was usually explained by making him an astronomer and the 
inventor of the sphere.‘ 

In Prométheus and Epimétheus are personified the intellectual 
vigour and weakness of man. In this mythe however there is 
great confusion, for its original sense seefhs to have been lost 
very early, and Prométheus to have been viewed as a Titan and 
the creator or instructor of man.° 


.In Homer there is no allusion whatever to Prométheus. 
Hésiod says,® that when the gods and men had a controversy at 
Mékéné, Prométheus took an ox, and dividing it put the flesh 


1 Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 51, with whose views Miller agreas, 

* Ov. Met. iv. 631 seg. Serv. Afn. iv. 246. Tzetz, Lyc. 879. Et. Mag. & 
brAas. 3 Tzetz. Lyc. 879. 

* Diodor. iii. 60; iv. 27. Verg. Ain. i. 741. Serv. in loc. 

5 Xschylos makes him a son of Themis: see above, p. 176, 

* Theog. 521 seg. “Epy. 47 90g. 
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and entrails in the hide, and wrapping the bones up in the inside 
fat, desired Zeus to take which he would. The god, though 
aware of the deceit, selected the bones and fat, and in revenge he 
withheld fire from man; but Prométheus again deceived him, and 
stealing the fire in a hollow staff.’ brought it and gave it to man. 
Zeus then sent Pandora on earth to deceive man to his ruin, and 
he bound Prométheus with chains to a pillar, and sent an eagle 
to prey without ceasing on his liver, which grew every night as 
much as it had lost in the day. After along interval of time, 
however, he consented to Héraklés’ slaying the eagle and freeing 
the sufferer. 

In this narrative there is a combination of a local mythe of 
Sikyén (anciently called Mékdné), with a doctrine of a much 
higher nature. The former legend was manifestly devised to 
account for the custom at Sikyén, as at Sparta, of offering to the 
gods in sacrifice the bones of the victim wrapt in the caul, instead 
of some of the choicest parts of the flesh, as elsewhere;’? the 
latter mythe may be perhaps thus explained. 

The first men lived ina state of bliss on the abundant pro- 
ductions of the earth. The spring was perpetual® and cold was 
unfelt, and they therefore needed not fire, which Zeus in kind- 
ness withheld from them. But the inquisitive, inventive genius 
of man (i.e. Prométheus) introduced fire, and the arts which re- 
sult from it, and man henceforth became a prey to care and 
anxiety, the love of gain, and other evil passions which torment 
him,* and which are personified in the eagle that fed on the in- | 
consumable liver of Prométheus.’ In a word we have here a 
Grecian mythe of the fall of man, which we shall presently find 
carried out in that of Pandéra.® 


1 Nadp@né, ferula. * See Welcker, Tril. 78. Voss. Myth. Br. ii. 853 seq. 
3 “Ver erat eternum,” Ovid; “Ver magnus agebat Orbis,” Verg. speaking 
of the beginning of the world; and Milton says, 


universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Led on the eternal spring. 


The human imagination feels in fact compelled, as it were, to conceive an 
endless spring as a condition of a place of bliss. * See Miiller, Proleg. 122. 


6 Qui vultur jecur intimum pererrat, 
Et pectus trahit intimasque fibras, 
Non est quem tepidi vocant poeta, 
Sed cordis mala, livor atque 1uxus. 
Petronius ap. Fulgent. ii. 9 
Comp. Lucret. iii. 992 seq. 
® We are fully aware of the difficulty presented by the Hésiodic narrative 
of the stealing of the fire. and that it would seem from it that Zeus had de 
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The simpie narrative of Hésiod was as usual expanded by later 
writers, and Mount Kaukasos was fixed on as the place of Pro- 
métheus’ punishment. The pragmatisers also explained the mythe 
after their own fashion. Prométheus was, they say, a king of the 
Scythians, and his country was wasted by a river named Eugle 
(’Aerds), whose inundations when he was unable to prevent. his 
subjects laid him in chains. But Hérakles coming thither opened 
a passage for the Hagle into the sea, and thus freed the captive 
monarch.! 

The name of Prométheus Jed to his being viewed as the bestower 
of all knowledge on mankind.? A philosophic mythe in Platd’ says 
that the gods formed man and the other animals of clay and fire 
within the earth, and then committed to Prométheus and his 
brother the task of distributing powers and qualities to them. 
Epimétheus prayed to be aliowed to make the distribution. Pro- 
métheus assented; but when he came to survey the work, he found 
that the silly Epimétheus had abundantly furnished the inferior 
animals, while man was left naked and helpless. As the day for 
their emerging from the earth was at hand, Prométheus was at a 
loss what to do; at length as the only remedy he stole fire. and 
with it the artist-skill of Athéna and Héphwstos, and gave it to 
man. He was also regarded as the creator of the human race. 
Another legend‘ said that all mankind having perished in Deuka- 
lién’s fluud, Zeus directed Promctheus and Athéna to make images 
of clay, on which he caused the winds to blow, and this gave 
them life. A third® gaid that Prométheus had formed a man of 
clay, and that Athéna on beholding it offered him her aid in 
procuring anything in heaven that might contribute to its perfec- 
tion. Prométheus said that he could not tell what there might be 
in heaven to his purpose, unless he could go thither and judye for 


prived mankind of it in consequence of the trick played him by Prometheus. 
Still we think with Vélcker that the sense of the original mythe is the one 
given above. 1 Sch. Apoll. Lh, ii, 1248. 
* isch. Prom. 442 seq. 
Bpaxet 5¢ uvdw wdvra cvdAAHBSyny udbe, 
waco Téexvat Bpotoiow ek Mpounews.—tv. 505, 506. 
"8 Polit. p. 274. Protay. p. 320. Phileb. p. 18. 
# Etym. Mag. and Steph. Byz. v. "Ixédviov. It is apparently derived from 
the Bible narrative. 
* Apollod. i. 7, 1. Ov. Met. i. 82. Hor. Curm. i. 3, 29 seq. Fulgent. af,th. 
1. 9. Serv, Buc. vi. 42. As Servius quotes Sapphd as an authority, Welcker 
(Tril. 71 note) seems to have reason for thinking that this legend should be 
assigned to that poetess. It isremarkable that there is no mention of Pandéra 
in it. See in Horace (Carm, i. 16, 13) and Claudian (De IV. Cons. Honor, 
228 seg., and Jn Kutrop. ii. 490 seq.) other accounts of this creation of man. 
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himself. The goddess then bore him to heaven in her sevenfold 
shield, and there seeing everything animated by the celestial heat, 
he secretly applied his ferula to the wheel of the Sun’s chariot and 
drew thence some of the fire, which he then applied to the breast 
of his man and thus animated him. Zeus, to punish Prométheus 
for his theft, bound him and appointed a vulture to prey on his 
liver, and the incensed gods sent fevers and other diseases among 
men. 

As Cura (Care), says an ancient fable,! was crossing a river 
she observed the marly clay, and began to make a man out of it. 
Jupiter happening to come by, she asked him to animate it; he 
did so, but when Cura went to give it her own name, he insisted 
on its being named from himself. While they were disputing, 
Earth arose and asserted her right to it, as she had furnished the 
body. They took Saturn for arbitrator, and he decided that, as 
Jupiter had given it life, he should have the body, but that as Cura 
had formed it she should possess it while it lived, and that it should 
be called Man (Homo), because it was made of earth (humus). 

On the story of Prométheus has been founded the following 
very pretty fable, which adds another instance to the many 
legends we have already given, invented to account for properties 
and relations of animals. 

When Prométheus had stolen fire from heaven for the good of 
mankind, they were so ungrateful as to betray him to Zeus. For 
their treachery they got in reward a remedy against the evils of 
old age; but not duly considering the value of the gift, instead of 
carrying it themselves, they put it on the back of an ass, and let 
him trot on before them. It was summer-time, and the ass quite 
overcome by thirst went up to a fountain to drink; but a snake 
forbade all approach. The ass, ready to faint, most earnestly 
implored relief: the cunning snake, who knew the value of the 
burden which the ass bore, demanded it as the price of access to 
the fount. The ass was forced to comply, and the snake obtained 
possession of the gift of Zeus, but with it as a punishment for 
his art he got the thirst of the ass. Hence it is that the snake by 
casting his skin annually renews his youth, while man is borne 
down by the weight of the evils of old-age. The malignant snakés 
moreover, when they have an opportunity, communicate their 
thirst to mankind by biting them.’ 

1 Hygin. 220. The etymology at the end proves this to be a Latin fiction, 
Parnel]’s beautiful imitation of it is well known. 

* Elian, de Nat. An. vi. 51, and Nikand. 7her. 340 seg. with tne Scholia, 
Nikander terms it an @yvyios pi@os. They derived it from the Kwoof a satirie 
drama of Sophoklés’ mw lost. 
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The wife of Prométheus was Pandéra,' or Klymené,’ or Hésioné,* 
or Asia.‘ His only child was Deukalién. 


Huvdopa. Pandora. 


The celebrated mythe of the introduction of evil into the world 
by means of a woman is related at large by Hésiod in his didac- 
tic poem, and is touched on in the Theogony.’ The following is 
the ingenious, and in general correct, view of it given by an able 
nythologist.® 

According to some very ancient mythe the first of mankind were 
two brothers, Prométheus and Epimétheus, that is, Fore-thought 
and After-thought. These first men lived in intimate relation with 
the gods, who, as we may have already seen, were by no means 
beings of pure benevolence; on the contrary, they and mankind 
were to one another somewhat like patrons and clients, lords and 
vassals, The latter recognised the power of the former, who on 
their part could not well dispense with the gifts and respect of 
men; and men, like the tenants of griping landlords, were obliged 
to be very circumspect, that is, to use a good deal of forethought in 
their actions, to get every advantage they could in their dealings 
with the gods. This is intimated in the transaction respecting 
the fire of which Zeus is said to have deprived men, and which 
Prométheus stole and brought back to earth. 

Zeus, then, the mythe goes on to relate, was incensed at this 
daring deed, and resolved to punish the men for it. He therefore 
directed Héphzstos to knead earth and water, to give it human 
voice and strength, and to make the fair form of a virgin like the 
immortal goddesses : he desired Athéna to endow her with artist- 
knowledge, Aphrodité to give her beauty and desire, and Hermés 
to inspire her with an impudent and artful disposition. When 
fermed she was attired by the Seasons and Graces; each of the 
deities gave the commanded gifts, and she was named Pandora 
(All-gift). Thus furnished she was brought by Hermés to the 
dwelling of Epimétheus; who, though his brother had warned him 
to be upon his guard and to receive no gifts from Zeus, dazzled 
with her charms took her to his house and made her his wife. 
The evil effects of this imprudent act were speedily felt. In the 
house of these first men stood a closed jar, which they had been 
forbidden to open. Forethought, as may be supposed, had rigidly 
obeyed this direction, and had hitherto kept his brother also from 
transgressing it. But the case was now altered : a woman, whose 

1 Hésiod, ap. Sch. Apoll, Rh. iii. 1086. 3 Sch. Od. x. 2. 

* Esch. Prom. 560. * Herod. iv. 45. 

® “Epy. 47 seq. ; Theog. 570 seq. * Buttmann, Mythol, i. “ Pandora.” 
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chief attribute is curiosity, was come into the house: dying to know 
what the jar contained she raised the lid, and all the evils hitherto 
unknown to man poured out and spread over the earth. In terror 
at the sight of these monsters, she clapped down the lid just in 
time to prevent the escape of Hope, who thus remained with man, 
his chief support and comfort. 

This fable of Pandora is certainly not capable of being recon- 
ciled with other Hellénic mythes of the origin of mankind, such as 
_ the one which we have given above; but incongruities little dis- 
composed those ancient bards, and if a mythe contained a moral 
that pleased them, they were indifferent about its harmonising with 
others. Contradictions however becoming apparent, Prométheus 
and his brother ceased to be looked on as the first men, but Pan- 
dora still kept her place as the first woman. Prométheus and 
Epimétheus were soon regarded as the symbols of Prudence and 
Folly, and were held to be gods. From the remote period in which 
the legends placed them they could only be regarded as Titans, 
and accordingly by Hésiod and Auschylos they are placed among 
the ante-Kronid race. Prométheus was also speedily raised to the 
rank of creator of mankind, to whom he gave the fire which he bad 
stolen from heaven. Yet even so late as the times of Augustus some 
vestige of the old sense of the mythe seems to have remained; for 
Horace classes Prométheus with Dedalos and Héraklés, and speaks 
of him as a man.’ Jt is remarkable however that Aischylos 
represents him only as the benefactor and instructor of mankind.? 
. The next step in the corruption of the mythe, says the critic, 
was to change the jar (1i8os)® in which the evils were inclosed, and 
which lay in the house of the men, into a bow brought with her 
from heaven by Pandora. It is rather strange how this notion 
could have prevailed, when the species of vessel was so expressly 

, Audax omnia perpeti 

Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 


Audax Japeti genus 
Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit: 
* * * * * * 
Nil mortalibus ardyum est.—Carm. i. 3, 25. 


The Epicurean poet was however disposed to regard all the popular gods as 
having been originally mere men. Elsewhere (/b. ii. 13, 27) he places 
Prométheus with Tantalos in Erebos. 

2 Among other things he makes him say (Prom. 252) that he had relievea 
m_nkind from anxiety about the future by giving them hopes, 

Tupras év abvrois éAmidas kaT@nica, 

which is rather at variance with the mythe of Pandora. 

” Yil@og, akin to the Latin vas, the German fass, and our words butt and 
pve, wav a xind of large pitcher or jar with a wide mouth and a close-fitting 
aut ib was usually earthen, and was mostly employed for holding wine, 
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stated by Hésiod, who also mentions its great lid (péeya mapa), a 
phrase which does not at all accord with such a box as Pandéra | 
could have carried with her. Further it is said that ‘Hope alone 
remained in the infrangible house within the jar ;’’ where, though 
interpreters in general have understood the word house to signify 
the jar, an unprejudiced reader will rather conceive the passage to 
denote that a house was the scene of the event, and that Hope 
alone stayed in the dwelling of man. 

When higher notions of the Deity prevailed, this mythe under- 
went a further change, and it was fabled that Zeus had inclosed 
all blessings in a jar, which he set in the abode of man. But, 
tormented with curiosity, man raised the lid, and all the blessings 
flew away to heaven, where they abide shunning theearth. Hope 
alone remained, as he let down the lid before she had escaped.’ 


Such is what may be regarded as the best explanation that has 
been given of this ancient mythe. We will now make a few 
observations on the subject. 

In the first place, as Buttmann and many others have observed, 
the resemblance between this mythe and the Scripture narrative 
of Eve and the forbidden fruit is so very striking, that one might 
be induced to regard it as a rivulet derived from the original 
fount of tradition. It is however more probably an ebullition of 
that spleen against the female sex occasionally exhibited by the 
old Grecian bards, and of which Siménidés has left us a notable 
instance® The points of resemblance between the Grecian mythe 
and the Hebrew narrative are these:* Pandéra and Eve; the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, and the jar of evils; and the 
introduction of evil into the world by the first woman. But Eve 
was tempted, Punddéra was not; the former was actuated by a 
noble instinct, the love of knowledge; the latter merely by vulgar 
female curiosity. 

It seems very strange that the ancients should have taken so 
i Movyy 8 avrd0: ’EAm)s ev &phhetoro: ddpore 
Evdov Eummve wlov bwd xelrAeotv, ode OUpace 
dténrn’ mpdabev yap éxréuBare meua lb010.—"Epy. v. &6, 
e? Babrius, 58, ed. Lachmann. 
§ Frag. 2. Gaisford, Pocte Minores, i. 410. Phokyllides, Fr. 2. 
* Milton runs the parallel pretty closely : 
What day the genial angel to our sire 
Brought her in naked beauty more adorned, 
More lovely than Pandora, whom the gods 
Endowed with all their gifts; and oh! too like 
In sad event, when to the unwiser son 
Of Japhet brought by Hermes, she ensnared 
Mankind with her fair looks, to be avenged 
Oa him who had stclen Jove’s authentic fire-—Par. Lost, iv. 712 seg 
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little notice of this mythe. There is no allusion to it in Pindar 
or the tragedians, excepting Sophoklés, one of whose lost satiric 
dramas was named Pandéra or the Hammerers. It was equally 
negiected by the Alexandrians ; Apollod6ros merely calls Pandora 
the first woman. In fact, with the exception of a dubious passage 
in Theognis,' where Hope is said to be the only good deity that 
remained among men,—Temperance, Faith, and the others having 
left the earth and gone to Olympos,—which may be founded on 
this mythe, we find no allusion to it in Grecian literature, except 
in the fable of Babrios, who appears to have flourished a little 
later than Phedrus, in Nonnos,? who left nothing untouched, and 
in the epigrammatist Makedonios.. It seems to have had as little 
charms for the Latin poets; even Ovid (strange as it may appear) 
passing it over in perfect silence. Hyginus‘* merely says that 
when Prométheus formed men of clay, Zeus directed Héphwstos 
to make a woman of clay also, whom Athéna animated and the 
other gods adorned with gifts; and that she was given in marriage 
to Epimétheus, and became the mother of Pyrrha, the first mortal 
woman. 

It is also deserving of notice, that Hésiod and all the others 
agree in naming the vessel which Pandora opened a jar (ios, 
dolium),®’ and never hint at her having brought it with her to the 
house of Epimétheus. Yet the idea has been universal among 
the moderns that she brought all the evils with her from heaven 
shut up in a bow (mvéis), We can only account for this by 
supposing that at the restoration of learning the narrative in 
Hésiod was misunderstood; and of this we have a convincing 
proof in Natalis Comes, one of the earliest of the modern mytho- 
logists. He says that Zeus sent Pandéra to Prométheus with all 
the evils inclosed in a vessel (vasculo), and that when Prométheus 
refused to receive her she went to Epimétheus, who took the lid 
off the vessel and let out all the evils, but that he shut up Hope, 
and kept the vessel with her in it.6 This then became the current 
idea, and we see how even so eminent a scholar as Buttmann was 
deceived by it, and led to suppose such to have been the prevalent 
opinion among the ancients. 


1 Paranésis, 1135 seq.: comp. Eur. 7'r. 676. Ov. Ex Pont. i. 6, 29. 
2 Ovpduvioy ydp 
ovK bperey wore Keivo wlOov nphdnuvoy dvoitar 
avipacs Tlavdwpn, yAucepdy xaxéy.—Dionys. vii. 56. 
? Anthologia (Palat.), x. 71. 4 Fab. 142. 
§ Porphyrion (on Hor. Curm. i. 3, 29) says that the evils all broke out 
patefacto dolio, and that Pandora was the agent. 
* Mythol. lib. iv. chap. vi. Lylius Giraldus, who tells the story in the same 
way, puts the evily in pyzide. 
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Aevxadlov xai Tippa. Deucalion et Pyrrha. 


We have seen that the ancient mythology of Greece contained 
accounts of the two great events of the Creation and Fall of man. 
In like manner the important event of the Deluge has a place 
among the ancient Hellénic mythes; but unfortunately it has 
come down to us only in a late form, and apparently mixed up 
with circumstances borrowed from the narrative in the Mosaic 
history. It is to the following effect.? . 

Deukalidén, the son of Prométheus, was married to Pyrrha the 
daughter of Epimétheus and Pandéra, and he reigned over the 
country about Phthia. When Zeus designed to destroy the 
brazen race of men, Deukalién by the advice of his father made 
himself an ark (Adpvaxa), and putting provisions into it entered it 
with his wife Pyrrha. Zeus then poured rain from heaven and 
inundated the greater part of Greece, so that all the people, except 
a few who escaped to the neighbouring lofty mountains, perished 
in the waves. At that time the mountains of Thessaly were burst, 
and all Greece without the Isthmos and the Peloponnése was 
overflowed. Deukaliédn was curried along this sea in his ark for 
nine days and nights until he reached Mount Parnassos. By 
this time the rain had ceased, and he got out and sacrificed to 
Zeus Flight-giving (pvgéios), who sent Hermés desiring him to ask 
what he would. His request was to have the earth replenished 
with men. By the direction of Zeus he and his wife flung stones 
behind them; and those which Deukalién cast became men, those 
thrown by Pyrrha women; and from this circumstance came the 
Greek name for people.’ 

This narrative, it may easily be seen, is of a very narrow and 
even unpoetic character; it restricts the general deluge to Greece 
Proper, indeed perhaps originally to Thessaly ;* and it most in- 
congruously represents others as having escaped as well as 
Deukalion, yet at the same time intimates that he and his wife 
alone had been preserved in the catastrophe. What is said of the 
Brazen Age is quite at variance with the narrative in Hésiod, and 
is a very clumsy attempt at connecting two perfectly independent 
pnd irreconcilable mythes. The circumstance of the ark would 
seem to have been learned at Alexandria,‘ for we elsewhere find 
the dove noticed. ‘The mythologists,” says Plutarch,® “ say that 

1 Apollod. i. 7, 2. 

* “Oder nal Aaol peradopixa; wvoudobncay dxd rou Adas, 6 AlOos. The 
escape to Parnassos, and the origin of men from stones, are noticed by Pindar, 
Ol. ix. 43 (64) seq. > See Aristot. Meteor. i. 14. 

* It may however have owed its origin to the resemblance between Adpyag 


and Mapvacods, which we are told was originally called Aaovacgds from it. 
Sch. Apoll. Rh. it. 705. 5 De Sol. Animal, 13. 
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a pigeon let fly out of the ark was to Deukalidén a sign of bad 
weather if it came in again, of good weather if it flew away.” 
The sacrifice and the appearance of Hermés also strongly remind 
us of Noah. | 

The Latin writers! take a much nobler view of the Deluge. 
According to them, it overspread the whole earth, and all anima. 
life perished except Deukalién and Pyrrha, whom Ovid, who gives 
a very poetic account of this great catastrophe, conveys ina small 
boat to the summit of Parnassos; while others make Attna? or 
Athds* the mountain which yielded them a refuge. According 
to this poet, they consulted the ancient oracle of Themis respecting 
‘the restoration of mankind, and received the following response: 


From the fane depait, 
And veil your heads and loose your girded clothes, 
And cast behind you your great parent’s bones. 


They were at first horror-stricken at such an act of impiety being 
enjoined them, but at length Deukalién penetrated the sense of 
the oracle.* 


Deukalién and Pyrrha are evidently pure beings of fiction, 
personifications, as their names would seem to suggest, of water 
and fire ;° and meant, as some think,® to indicate, that when the 
passage through which the Péneios carries off the waters that 
run into the vale of Thessaly, which is on all sides shut in by 
lofty mountains, had been closed by some accident, they over- 
flowed the whole of its surface, till the action of subterranean 
fire opened a way for them. We cannot by any means assert 


1 Ov. Met. i. 253 seg. Hygin. 153. Serv. Buc. vi. 41. Nonnos (vi. 206 
seq.) gives, as usual, a most extravagant account of this deluge, which he 
represents as universal, 

? Hygin. ué sup. 3 Servius, ut sup. 

* The Greek poets called the stones by a very nat ara! figure yjs dorea. We 
know not what Greek authority Ovid followed in this narrative. It is remark- 
able that we find the very same notiun among the native tribes of South 
America. “The Makusis,” says Sir R. Schomburgk, “believe that the only 
being who survived a general deluge repeopled the earth by converting stones 
into human beings.” Other tribes say, that one man and woman were saved 
by tuking refuge on the summit of a lofty mountain, and that they threw 
over their heads the fruits of the Mauritia palm, from the kernels of which 
sprang men and women: see Humboldt’s Views of Nature, p. 147, Bohn’s edit. 

® Pyrrha is evidently connected with wip, but is perhaps only the ordinary 
name denoting the colour of the hair or skin, and is joined with Deukalidén as 
it were by way of contrast. Deukalion probably cones from 8edw (whence 
Sevans) to wet; see Welcker, Tril. 549 note. Volcker, ut sup. 

“ See Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 342: comp. Strab. ix. 5, 2, p. 430. We de 
not regard this as by wy means a probable theory. 
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that this inundation was a real event, of which the memory had 
been retained by tradition from times long anterior to Homer and 
Hésiod, who make no mention of it: neither should we perhaps 
be too forward to maintain that a tradition of the great deluge 
was préserved by the early inhabitants of Greece. Where there 
are not letters to fix it, tradition is, as abundant instances prove, 
remarkably fleeting and unstable; and we should perhaps come 
nearest to the truth if we were to say, that those tribes who appear 
to have retained a recollection of that great event, have inferred 
it from the evident tokens of inundation which are to be seen on 
various parts of the earth’s surface; a theory by no means at 
variance with the Mosaic account of the Deluge. 

Another Grecian tradition’ made O'gygés (also a personification 
of water?) to be the person who was saved at. the time of the deluge 
which overflowed Greece, but the accounts remaining about him are 
very scanty. The historians made him a king of Attica or Bedtia. 

Deukalién was regarded as the great patriarch of Greece, or the 
progenitor of those races which derived their origin from Thessaly, 
and were believed to have advanced southwards, conquering and 
displacing the tribes which previously occupied the more southern 
parts. This flood, we may observe, did not extend to the Pelo- 
ponnése, and the traditions of that country spoke of different 
progenitors of the human race.$ 


Early Inhabitants of Grecce. 


The Homéric poems exhibit to us the people of Greece at the 
time of the Trojan war as a race very far removed from the savage 
state, as being well acquainted with agriculture, commerce and 
navigation, though probably ignorant of money and letters, and 
exhibiting in all their institutions a considerable degree of civi- 
lisation. They had not yet any common name, and seem to have 
had but little previous intercourse with foreign nations. Nothing 
can be collected from these poems respecting the origin of the 
people. 

As some nations of Asia were under the sysiem of castes and 
the direction of the sacerdotal caste, and as some of the early 
tribes of Europe seem to have been similarly situated, some 
modern writers assume such to have been the early state of Greece, 
and even fancy that they discern in certain places of the Llias 


1 Paus. ix. 5,1. Tzetz. Lyc. 1206. Eudocia, 438. Euseb. Prep. Ev. x 
10. Syncellus, p. 63. Nonn. iii. 204 se. 2 See Appendix D. 

> Pelasgos in Arkadia (Asios ap. Paus. viii. 1, 4), Inachos or Phoréneus ig 
an aa and Plato: see Sturz. Pherekyd, 233), O'ros in Crezén (1 ava 
ni. 30, 5 
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(such for example as the quarrel between Agamemnén and 
Kalchas), traces of the conflict between the temporal and the 
sacerdotal power.! The gigantic buildings which still exist in 
the Peloponnése and elsewhere, and which are alluded to in the 
Homéric poems, also seem to them to indicate a state of society 
reseinbling that of Egypt or India, where huge pyramids and 
temples were raised by serfs, beneath the direction of a caste of 
priests, whom they were bound to obey. But unfortunately for 
this hypothesis, the various huge monuments of this kind which 
Egypt, India, and ‘the Celtic’ present, are works of show rather 
than of real utility, being almost all altars, temples, tombs, or 
Obelisks; while those of Greece are massive walls and strong 
treasuries, manifestly designed to preserve the wealth of an indus- 
trious and civilised people from the rapacity of invaders by sea or 
by land. The evidence in effect of sacerdotal dominion having 
ever prevailed in Greece is so slight that it hardly needs an 
examination.? 

Language, manners, religion, and monuments indicate that 
Greece and Italy, and a part of Lesser Asia were at an early 
period the abode of one race of men, who were devoted to the arts 
of peace and eminently skilled in agriculture. This people are 
generally called the Pelasgians or Pelargians, a name which may 
have been given to a portion of them by more warlike tribes, from 
their favourite occupation of cultivating the land, but which we 
have no reason to suppose was ever common to the whole race.* 
They are mentioned by Homer;‘ and Kaucénes,’ Leleges,® and 
other tribes are also spoken of as dwelling in Greece in the ante- 
Hellénic period. 

Whether the Achzans,’ the race whose exploits the Homéric 
poems record, were this Pelasgian race,® or one which had con- 
quered them, is what we have no means of determining. The 
poems give not a hint on the subject, and conjecture will yield but 
little that is satisfactory. They present no traces whatever of 
previous invasions and conquests, and it is therefore not at all 

1 See Schlegel’s well-known Review of Niebuhr’s History of Rome. 

2 See Nitzsch on Od. iii. 439. 

* The Pelasgians were fond of cultivating the rich soil on the banks of 
streams. Strab. xiii. 3, 3, p. 621. VOlcker, Myth. der Jap. 364. Miller, 
Min. Pol. 3. Orchom. 125. 

* Il. ii. 681, 840; x. 429; xvii. 288. They are among the allies of the 
Trojans: Od. xix. 177. 5 Od. iii. 366: comp. J7, x. 429, 

© Hés, Fr. 25: comp. Jl. x. 4293 xxi. 86. 

7 Also called Danaans and Argeians. "Ayaids, according to Volcker (tt sup, 
365), is of the same family with aqua, and relates to agriculture aleo Miller 
(Proleg. 291) says it signifies good, and is equivalent to dpiorrevs. 

® Hérod. vii. 94,95. Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, i, 29. 
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improbable that the martial character of the race who fought at 
Thébes and Troy may have been developed by peculiar circum- 
stances from the peaceful one which is usually supposed to have 
distinguished the Pelasgians.' 

Previous to the Dérian migration, which is an undoubted his- 
toric event, there is supposed to have been some commotion in 
Thessaly, produced probably by the irruption of a Thesprotian 
tribe into that country,? which caused a portion of the former in- 
habitants to emigrate into Bodtia and expel some of those whom 
they found there. But it was the Dérian migration which pro- 
duced the greatest changes in Greece, and sent so many colonies 
to the East and the West. It was probably at this time that the 
word Hellénes came into use; for the Greeks, finding themselves 
to differ in language and manners from the tribes with which they 
were now in contact, adopted a common name by which to dis- 
tinguish themselves.‘ 

It would therefore seem to be the most probable hypothesis on 
this subject, to suppose the Greeks to have been always one people, 
under different denominations, with that diversity of character 
and manners among the various portions of them which will be 
produced by local situation and other accidental circumstances,’ 
and which should cause no greater surprise than the diversity of 
dialects of the one language which prevailed in ancient Greece as 
in modern Italy. 

Religion will always vary with modes of life, and there is there- 
fore noimprobability in the supposition of that of the Pelasgians, 
that is of the people of Greece before the Achwan period, having 
been chiefly of a rural character,’ such as it continued to be in 
Arkadia to a late period; and that, as we have seen in the case of 
Hermés, when the Achxan and Hellénic characters prevailed, the 
deities like the people put off the rustic character, their attributes 
changed, and offices dissimilar to their original ones were assigned 
them. The original meaning also of many mythes may have gone 


1 See Wachsmuth, Hellentsche Ailterthumskunde, i. 44. Thus the people of 
Scandinavia, who afterwards became so terrible to more sonthern countries, 
age described by Tacitus (Germ. c, 44) as being of rather a mild and peaceful 
character. 2 Herod. vii. 176. Muller, Orchom. 377. 

* These are said to have been the Baotians, who conquered and expelled the 
Kadmeians from Thébes, This event is a mere conjecture, and it would rather 
seem to have been the Epigoni who destroyed the Kadmeian power. The word 
Bedtian occurs in Homer in the Catalogue, and in Zl. v. 7103 xiii. 685; which 
las, however is considered spurious, See also //. xiv. 476; xvi. 597. 

“ Hésiod ("Epy. 528, 663) first employed the term Hellénes to designate 
tne whole people. See Wolcker, Areé. Kol. 49. Niebuhr, ué sup, 

®* Comp. Miiller, Prolcg. 336. 

© Comp. Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 369 seq. 
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cut of use; what had been symbolic and allegoric may have been 
understood literally and regarded as a real event; purely imagi- 
nary beings have been esteemed actual personages, and the legends 
relating to them have been treated as genuine history; and hence 
have arisen many of the mythic persons, whose names indicate 
them to have been personifications of natural objects, or epithets 
of the divinity in whose mythology they became actors. There is, 
further, much probability in the hypothesis that what afterwards 
became mysteries were ancient Pelasgian forms of worship, pre- 
served in particular places, and jealously confined to a particular 
people, but which were gradually communicated to others.! In 
short, it would appear, that the religion, manners, genius, and 
national character of the Greeks of the historic times had their 
roots in those of the ante-historic and even ante-mythic inhabi- 
tants of the country, whom we denominate Pelasgians. We have 
already pointed out the incredibility of the hypothesis of the 
coming of foreign colonists to Greece. The various supposed 
instunces will be examined as they occur. 

In Grecian history we are to distinguish three periods, the 
Pelasgian, the Achzan, and the Hellénic. The first is as we have 
seen ante-historic and even ante-mythic, and its existence is only 
to be inferred from a few feeble traces; the second is the mythic, 
which is rich in events, though the far greater part, if not the 
entire, are but the creations of fancy ; the third, commencing with 
the Dorian migration, and being sor some space of time mytho- 
historic or history mingled with fable,? assumes toward the time 
of Soldn the lineaments of truth, and becomes real history. It is 
this last period alone which presents materials for the historian. 

The mythic history of Greece, to which the present portion of 
our work is devoted, will present numerous instances of the 
practice of embodying tribes, institutions, religious ceremonies, 
etc., in the person of some fabled individual,—the personification 
of their name; a practice by no means confined to Grecian mytho- 
logy, as it will be found to pervade that of almost every other 
people. The names of rivers, mountains, and other natural objects, 
made persons also largely contribute to swell the amount of our 
mythic array ; to these when we add those noticed in a preceding 
paragraph, few or none will remain to which we can venture to 
assign an actual and real existence.*® 

1 See above, p. 161. Also Miller, Orchom. 453. Proleg. 250. 

* Comp. Buttmann, Mythol. ii. 210, 217, 226. Miiller, Proleg, 165. 

* See Miller, wt sup. 179, 285 seq. Hermann, Ueber’ das Wesen, eto. 104, 
Welcker, Tril. 356, 387. The very same appearance is presented in the m als are 


and semi-mythic history of Scandinavia and other countries whose annals are 
homesprung and domestic. 
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These mythic personages are usually denominated Herves 
(jpwes),—a word in Homer only indicative of civil rank and pre- 
eminence.' It afterwards became significative of beings of a class 
guperior to common men;? and many of those to whom Homer 
and Hésiod apply the term hero, in its primary sense, were in 
after-times honoured as deities, with temples, sacrifices, and 
prayers,—becoming in fact the Saints of heathen Greece.® In 
general, however, they only resumed their pristine rank; for the 
hero of one period was not unfrequently the god of a preceding 
one, and he thus became a god once more in the eyes of posterity. 

The whole mythic history of Greece is genealogic; all the per- 
sonifications which we have just noticed are woven through one 
another in a most marvellous manner, and the gods also bear a 
conspicuous part in the history as progenitors of various Heroic 
families. Any attempt therefore at introducing the accuracy of 
chronology into such a chaos is absurd in the extreme ;‘ and it is 
only with the glimmer of the dawn of real Grecian history,—of 
which the first or mytho-historic portion, as we have said, com- 
mences with the Dérian migration,—that the regular succession 
of events can be traced with any appearance of probability. The 
mythic portion of a nation’s annals must be always regarded as a 
world in itself,® the creation of fancy, where the real assumes the 
garb of the imaginary, and becomes indistinguishable from it; 
where no event can be pronounced to be absolutely true; where 
fancy and ingenuity are ever at liberty to sport and to lead the 
inquirer an eager and a delightful chase after the forms which 
float before him in the distance, but fade into mist when he at- 
tempts to grasp them. It is a region of sunshine and fragrance 
in which the song of the bard evermore resounds, pleasant to view 
and curious to explore; where the search after truth is rewarded 
by insight into the powers and operations of the human mind, and 
the fancy is continually nourished and inspired by gay and mag- 
nificent imagery. 

Though chronology, properly so called, cannot be introduced 
into mythic history, it has however a chronvlogy of its own, and 
may be divided into distinct periods. In the mythic history of 

reece, for instance, we find an indefinite period, in which are to 

1 The Greek fipws is plainly the Latin Aerus, German herr, i.e. master :-— 
jpwiva, and the German herrinn, mistress, are nearly the same. 

2 Pind. Ol. ii. 2. Hor, Carm. i. 12, 1. Heérodotos (iii. 122) thus distin. 
guishes between Minds and Polykrates. “Hpws éori 8 pire dvOpards tori, 
anjre Beds, Kal cuvayodrepos cari. Luc. Dial. Mort. 3. 

5 See Lobeck, p. 1233. 


* Comp. Buttmann, Mythol. ii. 226. Miller, Orchom. 136; Proleg. 330, 
* Comp. Miller, Proleg. 103. 
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be placed Kadmos, Kekrops, Perseus, and other heroes; then 
follow the times of Héraklés and Théseus and the Argonautic ex- 
pedition; this period is succeeded by that of the Théban Wars, 
after which come the War of Troy and the Returns of the Heroes, 
with which the mythic portion of Grecian history terminates. 

Two courses present themselves to the narrator of this mythic 
history. He may either take the genealogical one, and relate the 
history of each mythic family consecutively; or he may pursue 
the subject geographically, and distribute the mythes according to 
the regions which are assigned as the scenes of them. Without 
venturing to assert that it is the best, we have given the preference 
to the latter mode, and shall commence at Thessaly, the most 
northerly portion of Greece. 

It must be previously stated, that the genealogists make Deuka- 
lidn the father of Hellén, who was the father of Dé6ros, olos, 
and Xuthos, which last had two sons, Achzos and IJén.!' Of these 
personified races Atolos alone occupies any space in mythology. 
His sons were Krétheus, Athamas, Sisyphos, Salmdédneus and 
Periéres;? some of whom belong to the mythology of Thessaly, 
others to that of the Peloponnése, and thus seem to indicate a close 
connection in the mythic period between these extremes of Hellas. 


Cuaprer II. 
MYTHES OF THESSALY. 


THE legends of which Thessaly is the scene are few in number, 
and are nearly all confined to the district about Pelion and the 
bay of Pugase; their subjects are chiefly the Molids, or heroes 
of the race of Atolos, and the ancient Minyans. 


"Adunros kat “AAxnotts. Admetus et Alcestis. 


Krétheus the son of Aolos married Tyré, the daughter of his 
brother Salmdéneus. By her he had three sons, namely Alsén, 
Amythaén and Pherés.® This last built the city of Pherw, which 
was named from him: his son Admétos married Alkéstis the 
daughter of Pelias, a son of Tyré by Poseidén.*‘ 

When Apollé was banished from Olympos, the legend says, he 


} Thus according to Abulgazi (Gen. Hist. of Tatars, ch. 2 and 3) Japhet the 
son of Noah had a son named Turk, who had two sons named, the one Tatar, 
and the other Mongol. 

* Hés, Fr. 23. Eurip. Fr. olos, 23. Apollod. i. 7,3. This last writer 
mames several other children of Holos, * Od. xi. 257. * 2b, 258. 
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became the servant of Admétos,! and it was during the period of 
his service that Admétos sought the hand of Alkéstis. Pelias 
would only give her to him who should yoke a lion and a wild boar 
to his chariot, and this Admétos effected by the aid of his divine 
herdsman. Apollé also obtained from the Fates that, when the 
day appointed for the life of Admétos to terminate should come, 
he might defer it if any one would die in his place. When the 
fatal day arrived Admétos implored his aged father and mother 
to lay down their small remnant of life for his sake, but they were 
deaf to his prayers. With a generous self-devotion Alkéstis then 
proffered herself as the substitute. She therefore died, and was 
laid in the tomb; but Héraklés happening to come just at this 
time to the house of Admétos, and hearing what had occurred, went 
and sat at the tomb, and when Death (or according to others 
Hadés himself) came, he seized him, and forced him to resign his 
victim, whom he then restored to her husband. It was also said 
that Héraklés fetched Alkéstis back out of Erebos.? 


If, as has been hinted above, Admétos was Hadés, Alkéstis the 
Strong-one (ddxyj) may have been Persephoné. Her name would 
then answer to Strong (ipO:pos), one of his epithets, and to Awful 
(ématvn), one of those of his queen. On this however we would lay 
no stress ; for we are inclined to regard the mythe just related as 
one devised in honour of the female sex, and without any mystic 
or recondite meaning.? Whatever the circumstance may have 
been that caused an epitbet of Hadés to be made the hero of it— 
perhaps some connection with the mythology of Héraklés—it was 
but natural to select a corresponding term for the name of his wife. 


‘Idcov cai Mndeca. Lason ef Medea. 


Krétheus was succeeded in the dominion over Iolkos, which he 
had founded, by his son Adsén. This prince married Alkimédé 
daughter of Phylakos, or, as others said, Polymédé or Polyphémé 
daughter of Autolykos, or Theagnoté daughter of Labdakos, by 
whom he had a son named IJasén.* By force or fraud he was de- 
prived of his kingdom by his half-brother Pelias,° who sought the 
life of the infant Iasén; and to save him his parents gave out 


1 Above, p. 108. 

* kur. Aldkéstis. Apollod. i. 9,15. Hygin. 50, 51. Fulgent. i. 27. 

* Few persons, we believe, are aware of the fact that Thomson’s drama of 
Edward and Eleanora is an imitation, in one scene nearly a translation, of the 
Alkéstis of Euripidés. 

* Apollod. i. 9,16. Sch. Apoll. Rk. i. 46. Tzetz. Lyc. 175. 

* Pind. Pyth. iv. 109 (193) seg. Others said that on the death of Rada 
Pelias reigned as guardian to the infant Iasén. Sch. Od. xii. 69, 
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that he was dead, and meantime conveyed him by night to the 
cave of the Kentaur Cheirén, to whose care they committed him.' 

An oracle had told Pelias to beware of the ‘ one-sandalled man,’ 
but during many years none such appeared to disturb his repose. 
At length, when Iasién had attained the age of twenty, he proceeded 
unknown to Cheirén to Iolkos, to claim the rights of his family. 
He bore, says the Theban poet, two spears; he wore the close- 
fitting Magnésian dress, and a pard-skin to throw off the rain, and 
his long unshorn locks waved on his back. He entered the market- 
place, and the people, who knew him not, marvelled if he were 
Apollé or the ‘ brazen-carred spouse of Aphrodité,’ ie. Arés. Just 
then Pelias came by in his mule-car; and the moment he looked 
on him, and perceived that he had but one sandal, he shuddered. 
He asked him who he was, and Iasén mildly answered his question, 
telling him that he was come to demand the kingdom of his fathers 
which Zeus had given to Aiolos. He then went into the house of 
his father, by whom he was joyfully recognised. On the intelli- 
gence of the arrival of Iasén, his uncles Pherés and Amythadén, 
with their sons Admétos and Melampus, hastened to Iolkos. Five 
days they feasted and enjoyed themselves; on the sixth Iasén dis- 
closed to them his wishes, and went accompanied by them to the 
dwelling of Pelias, who at once proposed to resign the kingdom, 
retaining the herds and pastures, at the same time stimulating 
Iasén to the expedition of the Golden Fleece.? 

Another account is that Pelias, being about to offer a sacrifice 
on the shore of the sea to his sire Poseidén, invited all his subjects. 
Iaséu, who was ploughing on the other side of the Anauros, crossed 
that stream to come to it, and in so doing lost one of his sandals. 
It ie said that Héra, out of enmity to Pelias, who had neglected 
to sacrifice to her, took the form of an old woman, and asked Iasén 
to carry her over, which caused him to leave one of his sandals in 
the mud; her object was to give oceasion for Médeia’s coming 
to Iolkos and destroying Pelias.* When Pelias perceived Iasén 
with but one sandal, he saw the accomplishment of the oracle: 
and sending for him next day, asked him what he would do, if he 
had the power, had it been predicted to him that he should be 
slain by one of his citizens. Iasén replied, that he would orje 
him to go and-fetch the Golden Fleece. Pelias took him at his 
word, and imposed this task on himself.* 

Iason proclaimed his enterprise throughout Greece, and the 


? Apollod. i. 9,16. Apoll. Rh. i. 10. Hygin. 12, 13. 2 Pind. ud sup. 

* Apulldnios (iii. 67 seg.) makes her say that her ener was to make trial 
of the humanity of men. 

* Pherekydés ap. Sch. Pind. Pyth. iv. 75 (133), 
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bravest heroes hastened to share in the glory. The tleece was 
gained by the aid of Médeia the daughter of the king of Kolchis, 
and the Argé, as the vessel in which they sailed was named, re- 
turned to Iolkos in safety.' But during the absence of Iasén, 
Pelias had driven his father and mother to self-destruction, and 
put to death their remaining child. Desirous of revenge, Iasén, 
after he had delivered the fleece to Pelias, entreated Médeia to 
exercise her art in his behalf. He sailed with his companions to 
the Isthmos, and there dedicated the Argé to Poseidén; and 
Médeia shortly afterwards ingratiated herself with the daughters 
of Pelias, and by vaunting her art of restoring youth, and proving 
it by cutting up an old ram, and putting him into a pot whence 
issued a bleating lamb, she persuaded them to treat their father 
in the same manner.” 

Pelias was buried with great splendour by his son Akastos, and 
the most renowned heroes of the time in Greece contended at the 
games celebrated on the occasion. Akastos drove Iasén and 
Médeia from Iolkos, and they retired to Corinth, where they lived 
happily for ten years; till Iason, wishing to marry Glauké or 
Kreiisa, the daughter of Kreén king of that place, put away Médeia. 
The Kolchian princess, enraged at the ingratitude of her husband, 
called on the gods for vengeance, sent a puisoned robe as a gift to 
the bride, and then killing her own children mounted a chariot 
drawn by winged serpents, and fled to Athens, where she married 
king Aigeus, by whom she had a son named Médos; but being 
detected in an attempt to destroy Théseus, she fled with her son. 
Médos conquered several barbarous tribes, and the country which 
he named after himself, and finally fell in battle against the 
Indians. Médeia, returning unknown to Kolchis, found that her 
father Auétés had been robbed of his throne by his brother Persés : 
she restored him, and deprived the usurper of life.? 

In narrating the adventures of Iasén and Médeia we have 
followed Apollodéros, who seems to have adhered closely to the 
versions of the legend given by the Attic tragedians, in whose 
hands the hero and heroine have undergone the same fate with 
those of other places whose people were politically opposed to the 
Bovercign democracy of Athens. We will now give the more trust- 
worthy accounts of others. 

In the Theogony Médeia is classed with the goddesses‘ who 
honoured mortal men with their love. Iasén brought her from 

1 The particulars of this voyage will be related below. 

* Apoilod. i. 9, 27. 3 Id. 9. 


* Médeia is said to be tmmortal by Pindar (Pyth. iv. 18) and Muswos (ap 
Sch. Eurip. Med. 9). 
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the realm of her father Avétés, where ne had achieved the many 
grievous tasks which the haughty insolent king Pelias had imposed 
on him. He made her his spouse, and she bore to the ‘shepherd 
of the people’ a son named Médeios, whom Cheirén reared in the 
mountains, and ‘ the will of great Zeus was accomplished.’! It is 
evident therefore that this poet supposed Jas6n to have reigned at 
Iolkos after his return from his great adventure. 

According to the poem of the Noste, Médeia restored Aisén to 
youth,? while Siménidés and Pherekydés say that she effected this 
change in Jasén himself,3 and Auschylos that she thus renewed the 
Hyades, the nurses of Dionysos, and their husbands.‘ There is also 
a difference in the accounts of the manner in which she contrived 
to destroy Pelias; for it is said that before the Argé came to 
Iolkos Médeia landed secretly on the coast, and assuming the form 
of an ancient priestess of Artemis, went to the house of Pelias, and 
deceived his daughters as above related. She then made the ap- 
pointed signal to Iasén, who landed and took possession of the 
kingdom, which however he shortly after gave up to Akastos the 
son of Pelias, who had accompanied him on his voyage, and re- 
tired with Médeia to Corinth.‘ 

Iasén is said to have put an end to his life after the tragic fate . 
of his children ; or, as another account has it, when the Argé was 
falling to pieces with time Médeia persuaded him to sleep under 
the prow, and it fell on him and killed him.’ Médeia herself, we 
are told, became the bride of Achilleus on the E’lysian Plain.’ 


Neither Iasén nor Médeia can well be regarded as a real historic 
personage. Whether the former, whose name is nearly identical 
with Iasén, Iasios, Iasos, is merely a personification of the Ionian 
rave (‘Idoves), or, in reference to a mythe to be noticed in the sequel, 
signifies the healing, atoning god or hero, may be doubted. Médeia 
seems plainly to be only another form of Héra, and to have been 
separated from her in the manner of which we have already given 
instances. She is the cownselling (undoes) goddess; and in the 
history of Iasén we find Héra always acting in this capacity toward 
bim who, as Homer says,’ was very dear to her,—an obscure hint 


1 Theog. 992 seq. Pelias is here to Iasén what Eurysthens is to Héraklés. 
2 Argum. Eurip. Médeia. Sch. Aristoph. A'nights, 1318. Ov. Met. vii. 159 


beg. 
5 Arg. Eur. Méd. ‘ Arg. Eur. Méd. Ov. ut sup. v. 294, 
® Hygin. 24. Diodér. iv. 51,52. Puaus. viii. 11,2. Ov. ut sup. Miiller 
‘Orchom. 268) thinks this was a mere fiction of the tragedians, 
* Hygin. ut sup. Dioddr. ut sup. * Arg. Eurip. Médeia. Jb. 1386, 
: 7 ay 811 seq. Ibykos and Simenidés ap. Sch. on v. 815. 
» xii, 72, 
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pernaps of the love of Iasén and Médeia. Médeia also always acts 
a friendly part; and it seems highly probable that the atrocities 
related in the close of her history are pure fictions of the Attic 
dramatists.'_ The bringing of Iasén and Médeia to Corinth seems 
also to indicate a connexion between the latter and Héra, who was 
worshipped there under the title of Akrea (Of-the-height), and the 
graves of the children of Médeia were said to be in the temple of 
this goddess. Jt was an annual custom at Corinth that seven 
youths, and as many maidens, children of the most distinguished 
citizens, clad in black, with their hair shorn, should go to this 
temple, and singing mournful hymns offer sacrifices to appease the 
deity. The cause assigned for this rite was as follows. Médeia 
reigned at Corinth, but the people, disdaining to be governed by 
an enchantress, conspired against her, and resolved to put her 
children (seven of each sex) to death. The children fled to the 
temple of Héra, but they were pursued and slain at the altar. 
The anger of heaven was manifested by a plague, and by the advice 
of the oracle the expiatory rite above mentioned was instituted.’ 
There was also a tradition that Médeia resided at Corinth, and 
that, she caused a famine to cease by sacrificing to Démétér and 
the Lémnian nymphs; and that Zeus made love to her, but she 
would not hearken to his suit, fearing the anger of Héra, who 
therefore rewarded her by making her children immortal.°—a 
thing which she had attempted in vain to do herself by hiding 
them in the temple of the goddess,‘ whose priestess, like Id, she 
probably was in this mythe; and a personification therefore of 
one of her epithets. 

It is also remarkable that the only place, beside Corinth, in 
which there were legends of Médeia, was Kerkyra,’ an island which 
had been colonised by the Corinthians. 

Homer and Hésiod say* that Asétés and Kirké were the children 
of Hélios by the Ocean-nymph Persé or Perséis,’ and that Aétés 
was the father of Médeia by the O’keanis Idyia. According to 
Eumélos,* he was the son of Helios and Antiopé,® and born at 
Ephyra or Corinth, which his sire gave to him; but he committed 


1 Miiller, Orchom. ut supra. 

* Parmeniskos ap. Sch. Eurip. Medeia, 9, 275. Paus. ii.3, 7. It was said 
that the Corinthians by a bribe of five talents gained Euripidés to lay the 
guilt of the murder of her children on Médeia herself. Schol. wé sup. 

* Sch. Pind. Ol. xiii. 53 (74). * Paus. ii. 3, 11. 

§ Apoll. Rh. iv. 1154, 1217. 6 Od. x. 138. Theog. 956 seq. 

7 Hétés (connected with aféw) may be the Bright- or Fiery-one, an epithet 
of the Sun: see above, p. 18. 

® Ap. Sch. Pind. Ol. xiii. 53 (74). 

® Perhaps the moon; see below, Zethos and Amphtin. 
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the charge of it to Bunos, and went to Kolchis. It would thus 
appear that the whole mythe of Ajétés and Médeia is derived from 
the worship of the Sun and Heéra at Corinth. 


TIndevs xat "AyiAdevs. Peleus et Achilles. 


By Avgina the daughter of the river-god Asépos Zeus was the 
father of Aakos, who dwelt in the island named from his mother. 
The children of Aiakos were, Péleus, Telamoén, and Phékos. The 
last having been slain by his brothers out of jealousy, Adakos 
banished them from the island. Péleus fled to Phthia, and was 
there purified of the murder by Eurytién the son of Aktér, whose 
daughter Polymélé he married. Being so unfortunate as to kill 
his father-in-law by accident at the Kalydonian hunt, he fled to 
Iolkos, where he was purified by Akastos the son of Pelias.! At the 
funeral games of Pelias he contended with the fair maid Atalanté ; 
and Hippolyté or Astydameia the wife of Akastos beholding fell 
in love with him, and solicited him by letters, but in vain, to gratify 
her passion. Out of revenge she then sent to inform his wife that 
he was going to marry Steropé the daughter of Akastos; and 
without inquiring into the truth of the tale, the credulous Polymélé 
strangled herself. Hippolyté, with the usual artifice of a disap- 
pointed woman, next accused Péleus to her husband of an attempt 
on her honour.? Akastos believed the charge, but not thinking 
that he could lawfully put to death one whom he had purified, in- 
vited him to join in a hunt on Mount Pelion. A dispute arising 
there among the hunters about their respective success, Péleus 
cut out the tongues of all the beasts which he killed and put 
them into his pouch. The companions of Akastos getting all 
these beasts, derided Péleus for having killed no game; but 
pulling out the tongues, he declared that he had killed just so 
many.’ He fell asleep on Mount Pelion, and Akastos taking 
his famous sword, which had been made by Héphestos, and 
hiding it under the cowdung, went away, leaving him there, in 
hopes that the Kentaurs would find him and kill him.t When 
Peleus awoke he sought for his sword, but in vain; and the 
Kentaurs coming on him would have put him to death, but for 
Cheirén, who saved him, and then looked for and returned him his 


sword.® 


1 This Welcker (7ril, 546) thinks is merely a genealogical fiction. 

2 Pind. Nem. v. 26 (48) seq. - 

2 In a similar manner, in the Sh4h-nimeh, Gushtasp proves that he had 
slain the monsters, the glory of whose destruction was claimed by others, 

# Ids. Fr. 85. Pind. Nem. iv. 59 (95) seg. 

® Apollod. iii. 13, 1. Sch. Apolt. Rh. i. 224. Eudocia, 338, 
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Shortly after Péleus attacked and took Iolkos single-handed 
according to Pindar;' but aided by Iasén and the Dioskuri, 
according to others, who add that he put Hippolyté to death 
and marched his troops into the town between her severed 
members.* 

To reward the virtue of Péleus the king of the gods resolved to 
give him a goddess in marriage. The spouse selected for him was 
the sea-nymph Thetis, who had been wooed by Zeus himself and 
his brother Poseidén, but Themis having declared that her child 
would be greater than his sire, the gods ceased from their suit 
and withdrew.’ Others say that she was courted by Zeus alone, 
till he was informed by Prométheus that her son would dethrone 
him.* Others again maintain that Thetis, who was reared by 
Héra, would not assent io the wishes of Zeus, and that the god 
in his anger condemned her to espouse a mortal,’ or that Héra 
herself selected Péleus for her spouse.° 

Cheirén, being made aware of the will of the gods, advised 
Péleus to aspire to the bed of the nymph of the sea, and instructed 
him how to win her. He therefore lay in wait, and seized and 
held her fast, though she changed herself into every variety of 
form, becoming fire, water, a serpent, and a lion.” The wedding 
was solemnized on Pelion: the gods all honoured it with their 
presence,® and bestowed armour on the bridegroom;* Cheirén 
gave him an ashen spear,” and Poseidén the immortal Harpy- 
born steeds Balios and Xanthos." The Muses sang, the Néréides 
danced, to celebrate the wedding, and Ganymédés poured forth 
nectar for the guests.” 

When the celebrated son of Péleus and Thetis was born, his 
mother wished to make him immortal. She therefore placed him 
unknown to Péleus each night in the fire, to purge away what he 
had inherited of mortal from his father ; and by day she anointed 
him with ambrosia. But Péleus watched, and seeing the child 
panting in the fire cried out. Thetis, thus frustrated in her design, 
left her babe, and returned to her sister-Néréides. Péleus then 


1 Nem. iii. 34 (58); iv. 54 (88). 

2 Pherekydés ap. Sch. Pind. Nem. iii. 32 (55). Apollod. té sep. 
3 Pind. Lsth. viii. 27 (58) seq. 

* Apollod. ué sup. Sch. Zl. i. 519. 

* Apollod. ué sup. 

° /l. xxiv. 59. Apoll. Rh. iv. 805 seq. 

7 Pind. Nem. iv. 62 (101). Soph. Fr. ap. Sch. Nem. iii. 32 (60). 
© fl. xxiv. 62. 

® Il. xvii. 1953 xviii. 84. 10 Ti, xvi. 143. 
a fl, xvi. 867; xvii. 4433 xxii. 277. 
% Kurip. Iph. in Aud. 1036 seg. Catull. Nuptia Pel. et Thet. 
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conveyed the infant to Cheirén, who reared him on the entrails of 
lions and on the marrow of bears and wild boars, and named him 
Achilleus, because he never applied his lips (yeiAn) to a breast.! 

According to the Af’gimios* (a poem ascribed to Hésiod), Thetis 
cast her children as they were born into a caldron of boiling water, 
to try if they were mortal. Several had perished, unable to stand 
the test, when Péleus lost patience and refused to let the experi- 
ment be tried on Achilleus. Huis goddess-wife then deserted him. 
These fictions, we may see, are evidently posterior to Homer, who 
represents Péleus and Thetis as dwelling together all the lifetime 
of their son.® 

Of Péleus it is further related, that he survived his son and even 
grandson,‘ and died in misery in the isle of Kos. The history of 
Achilleus forms an important portion of the events of the Trojan 
War. 

IEiwrv. Isxion. 

Ixién was the son of AntioOn or Peisén; others gave him 
Phlegyas or the god Arés for asire. He obtained the hand of Dia 
the daughter of Déioneus, having according to the usage of the 
heroic ages, promised his father-in-law large nuptial gifts (va) ; 
but he did not keep his engagement, and Déivneus seized his 
horses and detained them as a pledge. Ixidén then sent to say that 
the gifts were ready if he would come to fetch them. Déioneus 
accordingly came, but his treacherous son-in-law had prepared in 
his house a pit filled with fire, and covered over with bits of wood 
and dust, into which the unsuspecting prince fell and perished. 
After this deed Ixién’s mind became deranged, and its atrocity 
being such, neither gods nor men would absolve him, till at length 
Zeus himself took pity on him and purified him, and admitted him 
to his house and table on Olympos. But, incapable of good, Ixién 
cast an eye of desire on the wife of his benefactor, and dared to 
make love to her. Héra in concert with her lord formed a cloud 
in the likeness of herself, which Ixién embraced. He boasted of 
his fortune, and Zeus precipitated him to Erebos, where Hermés 
fixed him with brazen bands to an ever-revolving fiery wheel. 


This mythe is probably of great antiquity, as the customs on 


1 Apollod. ut sup. 

¥ Ap. Sch. Apoll. Rh. iv. 816. 

> 71. i, 3965 xvi. 574; xviii. 89, 332, 440; xix. 422. 

* Od. xi. 494. Eurip. Andromache. 

® Kallimachos ap. Sch. Pind. Pyth. iii. 96 (167). On the subject of Péleus 
and Thetis see chap. xii. Zakos. 

© Pind, Pyth. ii. 21 (39) seg. cum Schol. Hygin. 62. Sch. Ji. i. 268, 
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which it is founded only prevailed in the heroic age. Ita chief 
object seems to have been to inspire horror for the violation of 
the duties of hospitality on the part of those who, having com- 
mitted homicide, were admitted to the house and table of the 
prince, who consented to perform the rites by which the guilt of 
the offender was supposed to be removed. The most extreme case 
is given by making Ixién, that is the Suppliant,' and the first 
shedder of kindred blood as he is expressly called? (the Cain of 
Greece), act with such base ingratitude toward the king of the 
gods himeelf, who, according to the simple earnestness of early 
mythology, is represented like an earthly prince receiving his 
suppliant to his house and board. The punishment inflicted was 
suitable to the offence, and calculated to strike with awe the 
minds of the hearers; for we should always remember that these 
ancient mythes were articles of real and serious belief.* 


Kévravpot cat Aatida, Centauri et Lapithe. 


The Kentaurs and Lapiths are two mythic tribes which are 
always mentioned together. The former are spoken of twice in 
the Ilias under the name of Wild-men (Pipes), and once under 
their proper name. We also find the name Kentaurs in the 
Odyssey.” They seem to have been a rude mountain-tribe, dwelling 
on and about Mount Pelion. There is no ground for supposing 
that Homer and Hésiod conceived them to be of a mingled form, 
as they were subsequently represented. In the fight of the Ken. 
taurs and Lapiths on the shield of Héraklés, the latter appear in 
panoply fighting with spears, while the former wield pine-clubs.® 
Pindar is the earliest poet extant who describes them as semi- 
ferine. According to him’ the offspring of Ixién and the clond 
was a son named Kentauros, who when grown up wandered about 
the foot of Pelion, where he copulated with the Magnésian mares, 
who brought forth the Kentaurs, a race partaking of the form of 
both parents, their lower parts resembling their dams, the upper 
their sire. 

By his wife Dia, Ixfén had a son named Peirithoos, who mar. 


e ' From ixw, to come to, to supplicate: see Welcker, Tril. 549 note. Miiller, 
Eumen. 144; the father given him by Hschylos, Antidn (dyridw, to entreat), 
and by Pherekydés, Peision (wel@w, to persuade), fully answers to this character $ 
his other sire to the other side of it. ; 

3 Pind. Pyth. ii. 31 (57). Aschyl. Zumen, 718. 

* See Welcker, 7ril. 547 seq. Miller, Eumen. 144 seq. 

4 Jl. i. 2683; ii. 7425 xi. 832. 

® Od. xxi, 303. 
| © Hés, *Aowts, 178 seg. : see above, p. 97 note (°). 

¥ Pyth. ii, 42 (78) seq. 
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ried Hippodameia daughter of Adrastos king of Argos. The 
chiefs of his own tribe, the Lapiths, were all invited to the 
wedding, as were also the Kentaurs, who dwelt in the neighbour- 
hood of Pelion ; Théseus, Nestér, and other strangers, were likewise 
present. At the feast, Eurytidn, one of the Kentaurs, becom- 
ing intoxicated with wine, attempted to offer violence to the 
bride; the other Kentaurs followed his example, and a dreadful 
conflict arose, in which several of them were slain. The Ken- 
taurs were finally driven from Pelion, and obliged to retire to 
other regions.! 

According to the earliest version of this legend, Eurytién the 
Kentaur, being invited to the house of Peirithoos, got drunk and 
behaved so ill, that the heroes rose and dragging him to the door 
cut off his ears and nose, which was the occasion of ‘ strife between 
the Kentaurs and men.’? In the Catalogue it is said that 
Hippodameia bore Polypetés to Peirithoos, the son of Zeus, on 
the day that he drove the ‘shaggy Wild-men’ from Pelion to the 
land of the Atthikans;* and Nestér says‘ that he came from 
Pylos at the invitation of the Lapith chiefs to aid them against 
the Wild-men, whom they routed with great slaughter. From all 
this we may collect the tradition of a protracted conflict between 
the rude Kentaurs and the more civilized Lapiths, which ended in 
the expulsion of the former. When Héraklés was on his way to 
hunt the Erymanthian boar, he was entertained by the Kentaur 
Pholos; and this gave rise to a conflict between him and the other 
Kentaurs, which terminated in the total discomfiture of the 
latter.® 

One of the most celebrated of the Lapiths was Keneus, who 
was said to have been originally a maiden named Kenis. Po- 
seidon having violated her, she prayed him as a compensation to 
turn her into a man, and grant that she should be invulnerable.® 
The god assented, and in the fight between the Kentaurs and 
Lapiths, the former finding it impossible to wound Keneus kept 
striking him with ‘ green pines,’ and the earth finally opened and 
swallowed him.’ It is also said that Keeneus, filled with confidence 


' Ov. Met. xii. 210 seg. He seems to have followed the drama of Eschylos 
named the Perrhebian Women. Diodor. iv. 70. 

2 Od. xxi. 295 seq. 8 Il. ii, 742 seq. * Il. i, 269 seq. 

5 See below, chap. iv. Hérakles. 

® Ov. Met. xii. 182 seg. Verg. Ain. vi. 448. (Serv. in loc.) Eudocia, 249, 


‘O 8 xAwpats éAdraio: turels 
@XEO' bwd xOdva Kaweds, sxloas dp0G wod) yar. 
Pind. Fr. Incert. 148, 


Apoll. Rh. i. 59 seg. Orph. Argonaut, 158 seg. It was probably from thix 
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in his strength and invulnerability, set up his spear in the market 
and ordered the people to worship it as a god; for which act of 
impiety Zeus punished him by the hands of the Kentaurs.’ 

The most renowned of the Kentaurs was Cheirén, the son of 
Kronos by the nymph Philyra.* He is called by Homer® ‘the 
most upright of the Kentaurs.’ He reared Jasén and his son 
Médeios, Aktwén, Héraklés, Asklépios, and Achilleus, and was 
famous for his skill in surgery,* which he taught the two last 
heroes. But having been accidentally wounded by one of Héraklés’ 
poisoned arrows, he suffered extreme pain, till, on his prayer to 
Zeus for relief, he was raised to the sky and made the constellation 
of the Bowman.® 


It is the opinion of Buttmann® that the. Kentaurs and the 
Lapiths are two purely poetic names, used to designate two 
opposite races of men ;— the former, the rude horse-riding tribes 
which tradition records to have been spread over the north of 
Greece; the latter, the more civilised race, which founded towns, 
and gradually drove their wild neighbours back into the 
mountains. He therefore thinks the exposition of Kentaurs as 
Air-piercers (from xevreiv rnv atpav) not an improbable one, for that 
very idea is suggested by the figure of a Cossuck leaning forward 
with his protruded lance as he gallops along. But he regards the 
idea of xévravpos having been in its origin simply cévrwp’ as much 
more probable. Lapiths may, he thinks, have signified Stone- 
persuaders * (from Aaas mee), a poetic appellation for the builders 
of towns. He supposes Hippodameia, as her name seems to 
intimate, to have been a Kentauress, married to the prince of the 
Lapiths,’ and thus accounts for the Kentaurs haviny been at the 
wedding. 

Miller” regards the Lapiths as being the same people with the 
Phlegyans, shortly to be described. 


circumstance that the father of Kaneus is named Elatos; his own name (from 
kaivds, new) refers to his metamorphuse. 

J Sch. 7. i. 264. Eudocia, 249. 2 Above, p. 62. 3 Ti, xi. 832, 

* Xeipoupyla: the name Xefpwy plainly comes from xelp. 

§ Ov, Fast. v. 379 seg. Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii, 38, 

8 Mythologus, ii, 22. 

? Like d:anropos, dAdoropos. He holds the word Adoravpos, which he regards 
as a corruption of Adorwp (from Aav to desire), to be perfectly parallel to 
xévtaupos. Welcker (Aret. Aol. 34 note) approves of this etymon. See above, 
p. 15. 

® The Dioskuri were for an opposite reason called Aamwépoa (Frag. Soph, 
apud Stob.). * See Sch. Ud. xxi. 303. 19 Orchom. 195, 
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Knv& cai "AAxvovn. Céya et Alcyone. 


_ Kéyx was the son of Morning-star (‘Ewoddpos), and king of 
Trachis. He married Alkyoné a daughter of Aolos the son of 
Deukalién. Pride, it is said, caused the ruin of both. He called 
his wife Héra, and was by her styled Zeus in return. Zeus 
indignant at their impiety turned them both into birds, of their 
own names.! 

Another version of this legend? says, that Kéyx going to Claros 
to consult the oracle of Apollé perished by shipwreck, and that 
his wife on finding his lifeless body on the strand cast herself 
into the sea. The gods out of compassion changed them both 
into the birds called Halkyéns. During seven days of winter the 
Halkyén sits on her eggs, and during seven more she feeds her 
young on the surface of the sea, which then iscalm and free from 
storm, and these are called the Halkyén-days.® 

In this legend and in all (except the preceding one) relating to 
him, Kéyx, we may observe, bears a gentle and amiable char- 
acter. 

Kéyx is introduced into the mythe of Héraklés, whose friend he 
is said to have been. The Wedding of Kéyx (lapos Knixos) was a 
celebrated event in that hero’s history, and the subject of a poem 
ascribed to Hésiod.‘ Thesplendid robe also, which when poisoned 
by Déianeira caused the death of the hero, was the gift of that 
prince. 


It is probable that in the original conception of Kéyx in the 
mythology of Héraklés he was simply the Brilliant or Illustrious 
Prince,’ expressive of his rank or his munificence. With this 
accords the name of his sire, as also that of his brother Dedalién 
and his niece Chioné. But as there was a sea-bird whose name 
resembled his,’ a later age fabled that he was converted into this 


1 Apollod. i.7,4. Sch. Aristoph. Birds, 251, 300. 

2 Ov. Met. xi. 410 seg. Hygin. 65. 

3 Eup. Zph. Taur. 1089 seq. Sch. Aristoph. ut sep. Sch. Theocr. vii. 57, 
Eudocia and Suidas, v. dAxuov. nuep. Plut.de Sol. Anim. 35, Plin. Nat. Hist. 
ii. 47. * See Muller, Dor. i. 542. + 

5 From «dw, xalw: see below, chap, v. Kadmos. 

6 See above, p. 146. Dsdalion may come from dSalw, to burn. 

7 Khe, sea-gull. The Scholiast on Aristophanés (ué sup.) says he was turned 
into the bird named «npdAos, which, he adds, Antigonos said was the male of the 
Halkyon. He further informs us from him that when the males grow old the 
females carry them on their wings. It is very ditficult to say what birds these 
were, niost certainly not kingfishers. In all probability they were sea-gulis, 
whose cry is mournful. Moschos (iii. 40) makes the male Halkyon different 
from the «np¥Aos* see Verg. Geor. iii. 338. 
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bird, and then assigned him Alkyoné, the name of another sea- 
bird, as his spouse, and invented the legends given above to 
account for their transformation. 


Cuarter III. 
MYTHES OF XTOLIA. 


THE hero princes of Kalydén in Adtélia derived their origin from 
Zeus by Prétogeneia the daughter of Deukalién. Her son, who 
was named Aéthlios,’ had come at the head of a colony of the 
Afiolids to E’lis; where he was the father of Endymién, who en- 
joyed the love of the goddess Seléné. AXtélos, one of the sons of 
Endymioén by a Nais, having accidentally killed Apis the son of 
Phordneus or Iasén, fled to Kurétis which he named after himself 
4Htélia. His sons were Pleurén and Kalydén, who built towns of 
theirown name. Agénor the son of Pleurdn had by Epikasté (the 
daughter of Kalydén) a son and a daughter named Porthaén and 
Démoniké; and Porthadén was by Euryté (grand-daughter of the 
river-god Acheldos) the father of Agrios, Melas, and Gineus.? 

From this genealogy may, we think, be collected the tradition of 
E’'lis having in ancient times received a colony from Thessaly, and 
also of E’leians, or Epeians as they were named, having migrated 
to Aitdélia.® This last however may be only a late fiction, to give 
a colour of right to the Aitélian conquest of E’lis at the time of 
the Dérian Migration. We may observe that the genuine mythic 
legends of Kalydén have been connected with the ethnographic 
genealogy. 

: Oivevs. Cineus. 

Gineus the son of Porthdén married Althea daughter of 
Thestios, a son of Démoniké by the god Arés. By her he had 
four sons, Toxeus, Thyreus, Klymenos, and Meleagros, and two 
daughters, Gorgé and Déianeira. 

(ineus was devoted to agriculture, and it was said that the 
god Dionysos gave him a vine-plant and taught him the mode 
of its culture ;‘ in reward it was added for his allowing the god’s 


1 Aéthlios is the personification of the Olympic games. 
2 Ji. xiv. 115 seqg.; for the above genealogy see Apollod. i. 7,5 seg. Paus. 
v. 1. 
3 The relation between the Epeians and the Atdlians seems to be intimated 
in 21. xxiii. 632 seq. 
4 Apollod. ué sup. Hygin. 129. Compare Athen. ii 256, and Servius and 
Probus on Geor. i. 9. 
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familiarity with Althea, by which he became the father of 
Déianeira.! C£neus, it is also said, killed with his own hand his 
son Toxeus for leaping over the fence of his vineyard.” 

When C£neus was offering sacrifices to the gods at the con- 
clusion of his harvest, he omitted to notice Artemis. The offended 
goddess immediately sent a wild boar of huge size and strength 
to ravage the lands of Kalydén, and destroy the cattle and people. 
A general hunt was proclaimed, and the boar was slain; but the 
death of Meleagros the brave son of Cineus was the consequence, 
Althza did not long survive her son, whose death she had caused. 
After her death (ineus married Peribeea the daughter of Hippo- 
noos, by whom he had a son named Tydeus;* who, having slain 
either his uncle, his cousins, or his brother (for writers differ), fled 
to Adrastos at Argos. When Cneus was grown old and helpless, 
and his son Tydeus was dead, the sons of his brother Agrios dis. 
possessed him of his kingdom, and kept him in prison.* But 
Diomédés the son of Tydeus coming secretly to Kalydén slew all 
the sons of Agrios but two, who escaped to the Peloponnése; and as 
his grandfather was now too old to reign, he gave the kingdom to 
Andremon, who had married Gorgé the daughter of Gineus.5 He 
took the old man with him to the Peloponnése; but the two sur- 
viving sons of Agrios, watching their opportunity, killed the aged 
prince at the house of Télephos in Arkadia. Diomédés brought 
his body to Argos, and buried it where the town called from him 
(noé was afterwards built.° | 


MeNeaypos. Meleager. 


The tale of the Kalydonian Hunt is probably a legend of great 
antiquity. In the Ilias,’ when Phenix joins his entreaties to those 
of Odysseus to prevail on Achilleus to lay aside his wrath and aid 
the Achzans, he quotes the case of Meleagros as an instance of 
the impolicy of not yielding readily and in time; “I remember 
this event,” says he, “long ago, not lately, how it was; and I will 
tell it to you all, my friends.” 


1 Hygin. ut sup. ? Apollod. ut sup. 
3 Tydeus is called an télian by Homer,—ZJ. iv. 399. ‘ 
* Sch, Aristoph. Achar. 393. 5 See Jl. xiii. 216 seg. 


® Apollod. uf sup. Paus. ii. 25, 2. 

T Il, ix. 527 seq. We know not what may be the feeling of others, but for 
our part we remember when this tale of old Phmnix and Nestér’s narrative 
(/1. xi. 670 seq.) of the war of the Pylians and Epeians used to give us a 
peculiar degree of pleasvre. They carried us back from the remote age of the 
war of Troy into a period removed still further in gray antiquity. The 
pleasure is, to our apprehension, something akin to that inspired by the cone 
templation of very ancient ruins. See, however, Appendix H. 
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He relates the circumstance of the neglect of Artemis by Gineus 
at bis harvest-home feast (GaAvora), and her vengeance. Hunters 
and dogs were collected from all sides, and the boar was, with the 
loss of several lives, at length destroyed. A quarrel arose between 
the Kurétes and the Aitdélians about the head and hide, and a war 
was the consequence. As long as Meleagros fought, the Kurétes 
had the worst of it, and could not keep the field; but when, enraged 
at his mother Althza, he remained with his wife the fair Kleopatra 
and abstained from the war, noise and clamour rose about the 
gates, and the towers of Kalydén were shaken by the victorious 
Kurétes: for Althea, grieved at the fate of her brother, who had 
fallen in the fight, had with tears invoked Aidés and Persephoneia, 
to send death to her son. 

The elders of the Attélians supplicated Meleagros; they sent 
the priests of the gods to entreat him to come forth and defend 
them: they offered him a piece of land (réyevos), at his own selec- 
tion, of fifty gyas,' half arable, half vine-land. His aged father 
Ceneus ascended his chamber and implored him, his sisters and 
his mother supplicated him, but in vain. He remained inexorable, 
till his very chamber was shaken, when the Kurétes had mounted 
the towers and set fire to the town. Then his wife besought him 
with tears,—picturing to him the evils of a captured town, the 
slaughter of the men, the burning of the town, the dragging away 
into captivity of the women and children. Moved by these cir- 
cumstances, he clad himself in arms, went forth, and repelled the 
enemy; but not having done it out of regard to them, the Adtélians 
did not give him the proffered recompense. 

Such is the more ancient form of the legend, in which it would 
appear that the Attolians of Kalydén and the Kurétes of Pleurén 
alone took part in the hunt. In aftertimes, when the vanity of 
the different states of Greece made them send their national heroes 
to every war and expedition of the mythic ages, it underwent 
various modifications. 

Meleagros, it is said,? invited all the herves of Greece to the 
hunt, proposing the hide of the boar as the prize of whoever 
should slay him. 

° Of the Altélians there were Meleagros and Dryas son of Arés; 
of the Kurétes the sons of Thestios; Idas and Lynkeus sons of 
Aphareus came from Messéné; Kastér and Polydeukés, sons 
of Zeus and Léda, from Lakonia; Atalanté daughter of Iaszos, 
and Ankeos and Képheus sons of Lykurgos from Arkadia; 
1 wrevtnkoytdéyvov. The sizeof the ya is not known. 


* Nikander ap. Anton. Lib. 2. Apollod. i. 8, 2. Ov. Met. viii. 270 seg. 
Sch. Aristuph. Froys, 1236. Diod. iv 34. Hygin. 181-5. 
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Amphiaraéos son of Cklés from Argos; Telamén son of Adakos 
from Salamis; Théseus son of Aigeus from Athens; Iphiklés son 
of Amphitryén from Thébes; Péleus son of Aakos, and Eurytién 
son of Aktér, from Phthia; Iasén son of Aisén from Iolkos: 
Admétos son of Pherés from Phere; and Peirithoos son of Ixfén 
from Larissa.' 

These chiefs were entertained during nine days in the house of 
Gneus. On the tenth, Képheus and Ankeos and some others 
refused to hunt in company with a maiden; but Meleagros, who 
was in love with Atalanté, obliged them to give over their oppo- 
sition. The hunt began; Ankzos and Képheus speedily met their 
fate from the tusks of the boar; Péleus accidentally killed Eury- 
tidn; Atalanté with an arrow gave the monster his first wound; 
Amphiarios shot him in the eye; and Meleagros ran him through 
the flanks and killed him. He presented the skin and head to 
Atalanté; but the sons of Thestios, offended at this preference of 
a woman, took the skin from her, saying that it fell to them of 
right, on account of their family, if Meleagros resigned his claim 
to it. Meleagros in a rage killed them, and restored the skin to 
Atalante. 

When Meleagros was seven days old, the Mceerx, it was said, 
came, and declared that when the billet which was burning on 
the hearth should be consumed the babe would die? Althwxa on 
hearing this snatched the billet, and laid it up carefully in a chest. 
But now her love for her son giving way to resentment for the 
death of her brothers, she took the billet from its place of con- 
cealment, and cast it once more into the flames. As it consumed, 
the vigour of Meleagros wasted away; and when it was reduced to 
ashes, his life terminated. Repenting when too late of what she 
had done, Althea put an end to her life by a cord or a sword. 
Kleopatra died of grief; and his sisters, who would not be com- 
forted in their affliction, were by the compassion of the gods, 
all but Gorgé and Déianeira, changed into the birds called 
Meleagrides.® 

There was another tradition, according to which Meleagros was 
slain by Apolldé the protecting deity of the Kurétes.‘ 


* In the Meleagros of Euripidés there was a long description given of the 
arms and appearance of each of the chiefs: see Fr. Meleag. 6. 

? Compare the similar circumstance in the Icelandic Nornagestssaga, 
cap. X1. 
* Apollod. ut sup. Nikander, ut sup. Ov. ut sup. 446 seg. Hygin. 174. 
Tzetz. Lyc. 492. 
' * Paus. x. 31, 3, 4, from the E’we and Minyas. He says that the earliest 
author extant who mentioned Meleagros’ death by the billei, was the tragedian 
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Two distinct classes of names may be recognised in these 
AHtdélian legends, the one relating to agriculture, the other to war. 
The former are Gineus (Viny), Melas (Black-soil), Agrios (Wild or 
Rustic), Althwa (Grower), Meleagros (Land-loving); the latter 
Portheus or Porthadén (Destroyer), Démoniké (People-subduer), 
Toxeus (Archer), Thyreus and Tydeus (Impetuous, vw), Klymenos 
(Renowned), Déianeira (Man’s-foe), and several others. The former 
would seem to belong to the peaceful rural Pelasgian times, the 
latter to owe their origin to the character of the Autélians of a 
later period. 


ce ee 


Cuarrer IV. 
MYTHES OF BCOTIA. 


THE mythology of Baédtia consists of two cycles, answering to 
the natural division of the country. The former belongs to the 
southern part, and chiefly relates to Thébes (@78a:) and the 
Kadmeians: the latter to the northern part and Orchomenos and 
the Minyans. This last cycle is closely connected with that of the 
Argonautics. We will commence with the cycle of Thébes. 


Kadpos. Cadmus. 


Poseidén, says the legend, was by Libya the father of two sons, 
Bélos and Agénér; the former of whom reigned in Egypt. The 
latter having gone to Europe married Télephassa, by whom he had 
three sons, Kadmos, Phenix, and Kilix, and one daughter, Eurépé. 
Zeus becoming enamoured of Eurdépé carried her away to Kréte; 
and Agéndér, grieving for the loss of his only daughter, ordered his 
sons to go in quest of her, and not to return till they had found 
her. They were accompanied by their mother and by Thasos a 
son of Poseidén. Their long search was to no purpose: they could 
get no intelligence of their sister; and fearing the indignation of 
their father, they resolved to settle in various countries. Phonix 
therefore established himself in Phoenicia, Kilix in Kilikia; 


&e 


Phrynichos in his play of the Pleuronian Women, from which he quotes the 
following lines ; 
Kpuvepoy ydp obK 
HAvtev udpov, wxeia 5€ viv PAE waredalcero 
Sarov wepOoudvou parpds in’ aivas Kaxounyxdyov, 


He justly adds that it was probably no original fiction of the poet's, but a 
current story. Aischylos also alludes to it, Choeph. 605 seg. 
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Kadmos and his mother went to Thrace, where Thasos founded a 
town also named from himself.’ 

After the death of his mother Kadmos went to Delphi, to inquire 
of the oracle respecting Eurédpé. The god desired him to cease 
from troubling himself about her, but to follow a cow as his guide, 
and to build a city where she should lie down. On leaving the 
temple he went through Phokis, and meeting a cow belonging to 
the herds of Pelagén he followed her. She went through Beétia 
till she came to where Thébes now stands, and there lay down. 
Wishing to sacrifice her to Athéna,? Kadmos sent his companions 
to fetch water from the fount of Arés; but the fount was guarded 
by a serpent, who killed the greater part of them. Kadmos then 
engaged with and destroyed the serpent: by the direction of 
Athéna he sowed its teeth, and immediately a crop of armed men 
sprang up, who slew each other, either quarrelling or through 
ignorance: for it is said that when Kadmos saw them rising he 
flung stones at them; and thinking it was done by some of them- 
selves, they fell upon and slew each other. Five only survived; 
Echién (Viper), Udeos (Groundly), Chthonios (Earthly), Hyperénér 
(Mighty), and Pelér (Huge). These were called the Sown (omaprot) ; 
and they joined with Kadmos to build the city.$ 

For killing the sacred serpent Kadmos was obliged to spend a 
year‘ in servitude to Arés. At the expiration of that period 
Athéna herself prepared for him a palace, and Zeus gave him Har- 
monia the daughter of Arés and Aphrodité in marriage. All the 
gods, quitting Olympos, celebrated the marriage in the Kadmcia, 
the palace of Kadmos. The bridegroom presented his bride with 
a magnificent robe, and with a collar, the work of Héphestos, 
given to him, it is said, by the divine artist himself. Harmonia 
became the mother of four daughters, Semelé, Autonoé, Ind, and 
Agaué; and of one son, Polydéros. 

After the various misfortunes which befel their children, Kadmos 
and his wife quitted Thébes, now grown odious to them, and 
migrated to the country of the Enchelians; who, being harassed 
by the incursions of the Illyrians, were told by the oracle that if 
they made Kadmos and Harmonia their leaders they should be 

1 Apollod. iii, 1, 1. This genealogy is given somewhat differently by 
Pherekydés (Sch. Apull. Rh. iii. 1179): Sch. Lurip. Phen. 5. 

2 The oracle said, to Earth: see above, p. 142. 

* Ov. Met. iii. 1 seq. Pherek¥dés wé sup. Apollod. iii. 4,1. Pherekydés 
says that Ares gave the teeth to Kadmos, and desired him to sow them. 
Hellanikos (ap. Sch. eund.) says that only the five Spartans were produced 
from the teeth 

4 ad éviautév. “The year then was eight years,” Apollod.: ses above, 
p. 122, 
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successful. They obeyed the god, and his prediction was verified. 
Kadmos became king of the Illyrians, and had a son named 
lllyrios. Shortly afterwards he and Harmonia were changed into 
serpents, and sent by Zeus to the E’lysian Plain, or, as others 
said, were conveyed thither in a chariot drawn by serpents.’ 


The mythe of Kadmuos is, by its relation to history, one of 
considerable importance. It is usually regarded as offering a 
convincing proof of the fact of colonies from the East having come 
to Greece and introduced civilisation and the arts. We will 
therefore here briefly examine it. 

In the Ilias, though the Kadmeians are spoken uf more than 
once,’ the slightest allusion isnot made to Kadmos; in the Odyssey * 
the sea-goddess Iné-Leukothea is said to have been a mortal, and 
daughter of Kadmos. Hésiod‘ says that the goddess Harmonia 
was mairied to Kadmos in Thébes. Pindar frequently speaks 
of Kadmos; he places him with the Grecian heroes Péleus and 
Achilleus in the Island of the Blest;5 but it is very remarkable 
that this Théban poet never even hints at his Phenician origin. 
It was however an article of general belief in Pindar’s time.® 

There is a curious coincidence between the name Kadmos and 
the Semitic term for the East, Qedem? (O°1?), and this may in 
reality be the sole foundation for the notion of a Phenician colony 
at Thébes; for none of the usual evidences of colonisation are to 
be found. We do not, for example, meet with the slightest trace 
of Phenician influence in the language, manners, or institutions 
of Bootia. Itis further a thing most incredible, that a seafaring 
commercial people like the Phanicians should have selected as the 
site of their very earliest foreign settlement a place situated in a 
rich fertile valley away from the sea, and only adapted for agri- 
culture, without mines, or any of those objects of trade which 
might tempt a peuple of that character. It is also strange that 
the descendants of these colonists should have so entirely put off 
the Pheenician character as to become noted in after-ages for their 
dislike of trade of every kind. We may therefore we thin 


' Apollod. vé sup. Apoll. Rh. iv. 517. Ov. Met. iv. 563 seg. Nonn. xli 
115. Ptol. Heph. 1. 

2 Jl. iv. 391; v. 804; xxiii, 680. 3 Od. v, 333. 

« Theog. 937, 975. 8 Ol. ii. 78142). 

® It is mentioned, as we have seen, by Pherekydés and Hellanikos. 

7 According to this theory Kadmeians would signify Eastmeu or Ostmen, 
the name the Scandinavians gave themselves in Ireland. But these left traces 
at least of their language, The Saracens also were named from the Arabic 
sharak, east. 
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venture to dismiss this theory and seek a Grecian origin for 
Kadmos.! 

Homer and Hésiod call the people of Thébes Kadmeians or 
Kadmeionians, and the country the Kadmeian land ;? the citadel 
was at all times named the Kadmeia. Kadmos is therefore ap- 
parently (like Pelasgos, Déros, Ién, Thessalos, and so many others) 
merely a personification of the name of the people. Here then we 
might stop, and leave the Kadmeians to rank with the Iénians, 
Thessalians and others, of whose name it is difficult to assign a 
probable origin. It is however said that Kadmos signifies Prince 
or General, that Kadmeia is therefore Palace, and that the people 
thence derived their name,3—a case we believe contrary to all 
analoyy. Again, we are reminded that Kadmilos or Kadmos was 
a name of Hermés in the mysteries of Samothrake, which were 
instituted by the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians, who, at the time of the 
Dérian migration being driven from Boedtia, settled on the islands 
in the north of the Aigean. We are further reminded that the 
name Kadmos occurs only at Thcbes and Samothrake; that 
Harmonia was an object of worship in this last place, and that the 
Kabeirwan deities were also worshipped at Thébes. Hence it is 
inferred that Kadmos-Hermés, 7. e. Hermés Regulator or Disposer, 
a cosmogonic power, gave name toa portion of the Pelasgian race, 
and that in the usual manner the god was made a mortal king.* 

We must confess that this ingenious theory fails to convince us, 
and we are inclined to think that it was the circumstance of 
Kadmos (the personified Kadmeians), happening also to signify 
the Regulator, that gave rise to all this mystery in which he is 
enveloped. It was certainly his name that led to the idea of 
giving him Harmonia for his bride. The influence of names is 
also we think perceptible in the oracle given to the Enchelians, 
namely to take Kadmos and Harmonia for their leaders, that is, 
to adopt regular discipline, and they would be victorious in war, 
The name of this people (eyxeAets, eels) may have had its effec on 
the legend uf the change of Kadmos and Harmonia into serpents, 


1 See Miiller, Orchom. 113 seq. 

? Kadpunids yain. Hés. "Epy. 162. 

* Welcker (Kret. Kol, 22 seq.) deduces Kaduos from KA’Z2, to adorn, or order, 
He as usual gives a profusion of cognate terms. The word xéBpos he regards 
as exactly answering to xédopos, the name of the chief magistrate in Kréte, 
The verb KA ‘20. is however only a conjecture of this critic’s own, as the theme 
of Kékacpuat and other tenses of xaivupat. They are all evidently connected 
with alw, aw, to burn, and hence (like @Aéyw) to blaze, shine, be illustrious, 
The Kadmeians may then be similar to the Phlegyans and the Phzakians, etc, 

* Miller, Orchom, 461 seg. Proleg, 146 scqg. See on the other side Welcker 
us sup. 31 seg. Lobeck, 1253 seg. 
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By the Spartans (Sown) in this legend are probably meant the 
Hupatrids, or ancient nobility of Thébes, of which there may have 
been only five Houses (yévea). As such were fond of representing 
themselves as autochthons, and the serpent was the symbol of 
constant residence,' and the teeth might represent military prowess, 
the legend of the serpent slain by Kadmos may be interpreted in 
& political sense, of the conquest of the country and the origin of 
the Théban patricians.? 

It is rather remarkable that the names of the children of Kad- 
mos seem all to refer to the element of water. Ino is a goddess 
of the sea, Agaué and Autonoé occur in the list of the Néréides, 
and Polydéré is the nume of an Occan-nymph.? Semeleé herseif 
may refer to the brightness (aédas) of water,* and her name be. 
like E’lektra, Galateia, Galéné, Glauké, Ianthé, and other names 
of water-nymphs. Still we are unable to discern any relation 
between the water and the Kadmic family. 


Seuéryn. Semele. 


Semelé, the daughter of Kadmos, enjoyed the fatal honour of 
the love of Zeus. The jealousy of Héra suggested to the un- 
fortunate fair-one the imprudent request which cost her her hte. 
Her offspring was Dionysos, who became a god presiding over 
the vintage.® 


Avrovdn, ’Aptoraios, kai ’Axraiwy. Autonoe, Aristeus, et Acteon. 


Autonoé was married to Aristwzos, the son of Apollo by the 
nymph Kyreéné, the daughter of Hypseus son of the river-god 
Péneios, and king of the Lapiths of Thessaly. Kyréné was 
averse from all feminine occupations, and passed her days in 
hunting the wild beasts, and thus protecting the cattle of her 
father. One day as she was engaged in combat with a lion, Apolld 
beheld her, and filled with admiration of her beauty and her 
courage, he called out to Cheirén to quit his cave and come and 
look at her. To the questions of the god respecting her the 
Kentaur replied, by informing him that he was to be her spouse, 
and to carry her in his golden car over the sea to the rich garden 
of Zeus, where Libya would joyfully receive her in a golden abode; 
that there she would bear a son, whom Hermés would take to the 
‘well-seated Seasons and EHarth,’ who would feed him with nectar 
and ambrosia, and render him immortal; and that he should be 
called Zeus, and holy Apolldé, Agreus (Hunter), and Nomiog 


1 Hérod. i. 78. 7 See Welcker ud sup. 78 seg. 
® Hés, Theog. 246, 258, 354. * See above, p. 192. 
® See above, p. 187. 
U2 
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(Herdsman), and Anstxos. The god forthwith seized the nymph 
and in his car drawn by swans! conveyed her to the part of Libya 
afterwards named from her, and ‘silver-footed Aphrodité * received 
them on their arrival, and spread the bridal couch.’ 

The invention of the culture of the olive and of the art of 
managing bees was ascribed to Aristwos.® Tradition also said 
that one time when the isle of Keos was afflicted by a drought, 
caused by the excessive heat of the dog-days, the inhabitants in- 
vited Aristzos thither; and on lis erecting an altar to Zeus 
Ikmzos (Moistener), the Etésian breezes breathed over the isle, and 
the evil departed. After his death he was deified by the people of 
Keos.* Vergil® has elegantly related the story of the love of 
Aristzos for Eurydiké the wife of Orpheus; his pursuit of her, 
and her unfortunate death; on which the Napxan nymphs, her 
companions, destroyed all his bees; and the mode adopted by him 
on the advice of his mother to stock once more bis hives. 

Aktaxdén was the offspring of the marriage of Aristzos with 
Autonoé. He was reared by Cheirén, and becoming passionately 
devoted to the chase, passed his days chiefly in pursuit of the wild 
beasts that haunted Mount Kitherén. One sultry day, as he 
rambled alone, he chanced to surprise Artemis and her nymphs as 
they were bathing. The goddess, incensed at his intrusion, flung 
some water upon him and turned him into a stag. She also in- 
spired with madness the fifty dogs that were with him, and they 
ran down and devoured their unhappy master. Then they went 
about whining in quest of him, till they came at last to the cave 
of Cheirén, who appeased their gricf by making an image of 
Aktzén.* Another cause assigned for the anger of the goddess 
was Aktzén’s boasting that he was superior to her at the chase;7 
while others ascribed his transformation and death to the 
jealousy of Zeus, who feared that he would marry Semelé.® 


Aristzos, as is quite evident from the names given him by Pindar, 
was an original deity, Zeus-Aristzos, or Aristos, or Apollé-Agreus, 
or Nomios. He was a rural god, presiding over cattle and game, 
the culture of the vine and olive, and especially the management 


1 Pherekydés ap. Sch. Apoll. Rh. ii. 498. 2 Pindar, Pyth, ix. 

 Apoll. Bh. iv. 1132, Aristotle (ap, Sch. Theocr. v. 53) said he was tangh. 
them by the nymphs who had reared him. 

* Apoll. Rh. ii. 506 seq. Sch. on v. 498, Servius and Probus on Geor. i, 14. 

® Geor. iv. 282 seq. Ov. Fast. i. 363 seq. 

* Kallim. v. 107 seq. Apollod. iii, 4,4. Ov. Met. iii. 137 seq. Hygin. 180, 
181. Nonn. v. 287 seq. 

” Kurip. Bakcha, 337 seq. * Stésichoros ap. Paus. ix, 2, 8. 
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of bees. The chief seats of his worship were Arkadia' (whence it 
was carried over to Keos), Thessaly,* and as this was inhabited by 
the Minyans, some of whom were among tne colonists to Kyréné, 
it was taken thither; and finally Badtia, whence we find him 
united to one of the daughters of Kadmos.® ApolJé was also an 
object of especial veneration to the settlers at Kyréné; and in the 
oldest part of the city there was a fount named Kyré, sacred to 
him, whence perhaps came the name of the town itself.‘ 1t was 
moreover a habit of the early Greek colonies to fancy or feign 
that in the mythic ages their patron-gods or heroes had already 
‘aken possession of the place in which they were now settled under 
their auspices and protection.’ In no place were there more of these 
traditions than in Kyréné, and hence probably arose the mythe of 
Apollé’s carrying the nymph from the foot of Pélion, and having 
by her a son named Aristzoa. 

The mythe of Aktzdén may be thus explained. On the summit 
of Pelion stood a temple of Zeus-Aktos,* to which, when the dog- 
days began, a party of nuble youths selected by the priest, ascended 
clad in fresh-stript sheep-skins to protect them from the cold 
and there sacrificed to the god to avert the evil influence of the 
dog-star.’ Now Aktsdén’s father Aristzeus had done just the same 
at Keos, and this shows a connexion between their mythes, that 
in fact they were two epithets of the same god. The fifty hounds 
of Aktwdén answer to the fifty dog-days. One account ® said that 
Artemis threw a stag’s-hide over him, and thus caused the error 
of his dogs, and this might refer to the sheep-skins; the cave of 
Cheirén was on Mount Pelion. The tale of the image may 
perhaps be connected with the following legend. There was an 
image in a rock that caused injury to the land of Orchomenos ; 
the oracle of Delphi, on being consulted, directed that whatever 
was remaining of Aktwdén should be hidden in the earth, and a 
brazen figure of that image be made, and bound with iron to the 
rock, and that then the evil would cease.® 


"Ivw xai ’AOdyas. Ino et Athamas. 


Iné was married to Athamas, son of Afolos, and king of Or- 
chomenos. 
This prince, it is said, had been already married to Nephelé 


1 Verg. Geor. iv. 283. Nonn. xiii, 275 seq. * Apoll. Rh, ii. 514. 

® See Miiller, Orch. 348. * Hérod. iv. 158. 5 See Miiller, Proleg. 142% 

* So named probably from the Anuhrepos axth: see Welcker in Schwenk, 
305. By the principle of secondary derivation Aktwén may have been made 
a hunter, from &yw. 

* Dikawarchos in the Geograph. Minor, ii. 29. 

® Stésichoros, ut sup. ° Paus, ix. 38, 5 
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(Cloud), by whom he had two children, Phrixos and Hellé. He 
then espoused Iné the daughter of Kadmos, who bore him two 
sons, Learchos and Melikertés. Iné feeling the usual jealousy of 
a step-mother, resolved to destroy the children of Nephelé. For 
this purpose she persuaded the women to parch the seed-corn un- 
known to their husbands. They did as she desired, and the lands 
consequently yielded no crop. Athamassent to Delphi to consult 
the oracle how the threatening famine might be averted; and Iné 
persuaded the messengers to say that Apollé had directed that 
Phrixos should be sacrificed to Zeus. Compelled by his people 
Athamas reluctantly placed his son before the altar; but Nephelé 
snatched away both her son and her daughter, and guve them a 
gold-fleeced ram she had obtained from Hermés, which carried them 
through the air over sea and land. They proceeded safely till 
they came to the sea between Sigeion and the Chersonése, into 
which Hellé fell, and it was named from her Helléspontos (Helle’s 
Sea). Phrixos went on to Kolchis, to Alétés the son of Hélios, 
who received him kindly, and gave him in marriage Chalkiopé his 
daughter. He there sacrificed his ram to Zeus Phyxios, and gave 
the golden fleece to Atétés, who nailed it to an oak in the grove 
of Arés. ; 

Through the enmity of Héra to Ind, who had suckled the infant 
Dionysos, Athamas was afterwards seized with madness. In his 
phrensy he shot his son Learchos with an arrow, or, as others say, 
dashed him to pieces against a rock. In6 fled with her other son; 
and being closely pursued by her furious husband, sprang with 
her child from the cliff of Moluris near Corinth into the sea. The 
gods took pity on her and made her a sea-goddess under the 
name of Leukothea, and Melikertés a sea-god under that of 
Palemén.! 

Athamas, being obliged to leave Beedtia, inquired of the god 
where he should settle. He was told to establish himself in the 
place where he should be entertained by the wild beasts. Having 
wandered over many lands, he came one day to where some wolves 
were devouring the thighs of sheep. At the sight of him they 
fled, abandoning their prey. Judging this to be the fulfilment 
of the oracle, he settled in that place, built a town which he 
named from himself Athamantia; and marrying Themisté the 
daughter of Hypseus, had by her four sons numed Leuké6n, 
Erythrios, Scheneus, and Ptdos.? 

It is thus that we find this important mythe related by Apol- 
lodéros. There are however many variations in the tale. Thus 


1 See above, p. 220. 3 Anoliod i, 9, 1, 2. 
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it is said that Iné was Athamas’ first wife, and that he put her 
‘away by the direction of Héra and married Nephelé, who left him 
after she had borne two children, on finding that he still kept up 
an intercourse with Ind. When the response of the oracle came 
to Athamas he sent for Phrixos out of the country, desiring him 
to come and to bring the finest sheep in the flock for a sacrifice. 
The ram then spoke with a human vuice to Phrixos warning him 
‘of his danger, and offering to carry him and his sister to a place 
of safety. The ram, it was added, died at Kolchis.' It was also 
said that the flight of Phrixos was caused by his rejection of the 
amoruus advances of his step-mother or his aunt,’ and again that 
in the time of dearth he offered himself as a voluntary victim. 

It has been already observed that the tragic pvets allowed 
themselves great liberties in their treatment of the ancient mythes. 
‘There is none which has suffered more at their hands than the 
present one, for it was a favourite subject with them. Thus 
Euripidés in his Iné said that Athamas thinking that Ind had 
perished in the woods married Themisté ; but Ind, who was alive, 
came and lived as a maid-servant unknown in the honse of her 
husband. Here Themisté made her the confidant of her design 
to destroy her step-children, and directed her for that purpose to 
dress them in black and her own in white, that she might be able 
to distinguish them. In6 however reversed the orders, and 
Themisté unwittingly killed her own children, and then seeing 
what she had done slew herself. 

We will now endeavour to point out the meaning of this very 
obscure legend. Athamas itis plain belonged to the Minyans, whu 
dwelt in Beedtia and about the bay of Pagasez in Thessaly. At Alos 
in this last region stood a temple of Laphystian‘ Zeus, about which 
there was the following tradition.’ To punish the crime of 
Athamas the oracle directed that the eldest person of his posterity 
should abstain from entering the Prytaneion or senuate-house, or 
if found there should be offered as a sacrifice. Many of those in 
this situation fled the country, and such as returned and were 
caught in the Prytaneion were led fourth to sacrifice bound with 
woollen fillets. These persons were said to be the deseendants uf 
Kytissdéros the son of Phrixos, who had come from Kolchis and 


' Philostephanos, ap. Schol. 77. vii. 86. 

2 Hygin. Poet. Asér. ii. 20. 

* Hygin. 4. Nonnus, ix. 247 seg, The last trait reminds one of Petit 
Poucet and the Ogre. 

* Fliyht-giving, according tu Miiller, who says that Aadvcaw is the same as 
exevdw, devyw; Lut in Homer (see J}, xi. 176) it signifies, 4o devour, swallow 
up greedily. * Hérod. vii, 127. 
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saved his grandfather Athamas, when the people were about to 
sacrifice him as a sin-offering by command of the oracle. By 
this act Kytisséros had drawn the anger of the gods on hip 
posterity. 

It is not unlikely then that this mythe of Athamas took its rise 
from the sin-offering (xadappa), a real or symbolic human sacrifice 
which prevailed in various parts of Greece; and of which this 
was the most sublime form, as it represented not criminals, as 
elsewhere, but the noblest members of society, the descendants of 
Zeus himself, expiating by their lives for the sin not of themselves 
but of the people.’ We shall find this mythe connected with the 
Argonautic Expedition. 


“Ayaun kai TlevOevs. Agave et Pentheus. 


Agaué, the remaining daughter of Kadmos, was married to 
Kchion, one of the Spartans. Her son Pentheus succeeded his 
grandfather in the government over Thébes. During his reign, 
Dionysos came from the Hast and sought to introduce his orgies 
wto his native city. The women all gave enthusiastically in to 
the new religion, and Mount Kither6én rang to the frantic yells 
of the Bakchantes. Pentheus sought to check the phrensy ; but, 
deceived by the god, he went secretly and ascended a tree on 
Kithserén to be an ocular witness of the revels. While there he 
was descried by his mother and aunts, to whom Dionysos made 
him appear to be a wild beast, and he was torn to pieces by them.? 


The name of Pentheus, it is plain, is derived from the grief 
(7révOos) occasioned by his fate. Agaué (Illustricus) is an epithet 
of Persephoné, who may have been made a heroine, as Thébes 
was a principal seat of the worship of Démétér and the Koré. 


Zn Oos kai Aphiov. Zethus et Amphion. 


After the death of Pentheus Thébes was governed by Polydéros 
the son of Kadmos, who married Nyktéis the daughter of Nykteus. 
Their son was Labdakos, who on succeeding his father opposed 
himself like Pentheus to the religion of Dionysos, and underwent 
a similar fate. As his son Laios was only a year old, the throne 
was occupied by Lykos the brother of Nykteus. i 

Both Lykos and his brother, it is said, had fled from Eubea for 
killing Phlegyas the son of Arés; and as they were related to 
Pentheus, he enrolled them among the citizens of Thébes. Lykos 
on the death of Labdakos was chosen polemarch by the Thébans; 


1 See Miiller, Orchom, 161 seg. and our Ovid’s Fasti, Excurs. vi, 
* Eur. Bakcha. Apollod. iii. 5, 2, Ov. Met. ini. 511 seg, 
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and he seized on the regal power, which he held for twenty years, 
till he was killed by Zéthos and Amphi6n. 

These were the sona of Zeus by Antiopé the daughter of Nykteus. 
Terrified at the threats of her father when the consequences of 
her frailty became apparent, Antiopé fled to Sikyén, where she 
married Epépeus. Nykteus out of grief put an end to himself, 
having previously charged his brother Lykos to punish Epdpeus 
and Antiopé. lLykos accordingly marched an army against 
Siky6én, took it, slew Epdpeus, and led Antiopé away captive. On 
the way to Thébes she brought forth twins at Eleuthere. The 
unhappy babes were exposed on the mountain; but a neatherd 
having found them, reared them, calling the one Zéthos, the other 
Amphién. The former devoted himself to the care of cattle; the 
latter passed his time in the practice of music, having been 
presented with a lyre and taught to play on it by Hermés. 

Meantime Lykos had put Antiopé in bonds, and she was treated 
with the utmost cruelty by him and his wife Dirké. But her 
chains loosed of themselves, and she fled to the dwelling of her 
sous in search of shelter and protection. Having recognised her, 
they resolved to avenge her wrongs: they attacked and slew 
Lykos, and tying Dirké by the hair to a bull let him drag her 
till she was dead: they then cast her body into the fount which 
was named from her. They expelled Laios, seized on the govern- 
ment, and walled-in the town; for which purpose the stones are 
said to have moved in obedience to the lyre of Amphion. 

Zéthos married Thébé, from whom he named the _ town. 
Amphién espoused Niobé the daughter of Tantalos, who bore him 
an equal number of sons and daughters. Elated with her numerous 
progeny she set herself above Leté, who was the mother of but 
two children; the latter complained to Apollé and Artemis, and 
the sons of Niobé soon fell by the arrows of the former, while her 
daughters perished by those of his sister. 


Nine days they lay in blood, and there was none 
To bury them, for Kronidés had made 
The people stones; but on the tenth the gods 
Celestial buried them: she then of food 
Thought, being tired out with shedding tears. 
Now ’mid the rocks among the lonely hills 
In Sipylos, where are they say the beds 
Of the goddess-enymphs who hy the Acheldéus dance, 
Although a stone, she yet broods o’er the woes 
Sent by the gods.! 
1 J, xxiv. 602 seg. It is here said that Niobé had six sons and siz 
daughters. Heésiod (Sch. Fur. Phin. 160) said ten of each sex ; the tragediap» 
“Id. sb.) said seven, but this was probably on account of the chorus. 





rd 
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_ It was said that one son and a daughter named Chléris 
escaped, and that Amphién in attempting, out of vengeance, 
to destroy the temple of Apolld, perished by the shafts of that 
deity. 

According to another tradition? Zéthos was married to Aédén 
the daughter of Pandareos, by whom he had only a son named 
Itylos, and a daughter Néis. Acdén, jealous of the superior 
fecundity of her sister-in-law Niobé, resolved to kill her eldest son 
Amaleus in the night. As the two cousins slept together, she 
directed her own son Itylos to lie inside; but he mistook or neg- 
lected her directions, and in the dark she killed him instead of 
Amaleus.2 When she discovered what she had done she prayed 
to the gods to take her out of the world, and she was changed into 
a nightingale (ajdov). Zéthos is also said to have fallen by the 
arrows of Apolld. 

This legend is thus noticed in the Odyssey :4 


As when Pandareos’ daughter, green Aédén, 

Sings lovely in the opening of the spring, 

Seated amid the dense leaves of the trees, 

She, frequent changing, poureth forth her voice 
Tone-full, lamenting her son Itylos, 

King Zcéthos’ child, whom erst with ruthless brass 
She in her folly slew. 


We shall find another form of it among the mythes of Attica. 

In this story also there are great variations, caused chiefly, it 
is probable, by the tragedians. By Homer® Antiopé is called the 
daughter of Asdpos, and Asios made her the wife of Epdépcus at 
the time of her conception.® It is indeed not improbable that 
this poet represented these twins, like those of Léda, as being the 
odne immortal the other mortal, corresponding to the nature of 
their sires. The mythe in every view of it has, we think, a physical 
aspect. Lykos and Nykteus are plainly Inghi and Night; Antiopé 
the daughter of the latter is the Beholder (avri dy), or simply the 
Opposer,’ and may remind us of the moon, which at the full sits 
80 calmly looking down on the earth, or which then rises in the 


1 Apollod. iii. 5, 6. Ov Met, vi. 146 seg, Hygin. 9. 


7 Sch. Ud. xix. 518. 3 See above, p. 295. 
4 Od. xix. 518. 5 Od. xi. 259, 
. "Avridan & trexe Z700v kal "Audlova Bior, 


*"Agwrou Kovpyn woraunod Babudivhervtos, 
Zyvl re nucapevyn Kal Enwréi rome Aawy. 


Ap. Paus. ii, 8, 4. 
" See above, p. 15. Apollonios (iv. 1090) terms Anticné ebims. 
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evening opposite to the sun;' her husband's name Epdpeus is 
apparently of similar import; her mother is Polyxé (Polylyx6), 
Light-full. Amphién is the Circler (hence he walls-in Thébes), 
and Zéthos is perhaps the Warmer or Inflamer2 The Twins, the 
offspring of the Deity and the Moon, may then be the Sun who 
goes each day his round, and whose beams give warmth to the 
earth. 

The mythe of Niobé also is capable of a physical sense, This 
goddess,® whose name denotes Youth or Newness,‘ is the daughter 
of Tantalos, the Flcwrishing-one, and the mother of Chléris, the 
Green-one. In her then we may view the young, verdant, fruitful 
earth, ‘the bride of the sun’® (Amphién), beneath the influence 
of whose fecundating beams she pours forth vegetation with lavish 
profusion. The revolution of the year, denoted by Apollé and 
Artemis—other forms of the sun and moon,—withers up and 
destroys her progeny ; she weeps and stiffens to stone—the torrents 
and frost of winter; Chliéris the Green-one remains, and spring 
clothes the earth anew with verdure.® 

Some however think that in this story of the Antiopids glimpses 
are given of the ancient political state of Thebes. It is observed 
that there is no connection between them ind the Kadmic line; 
that given above being plainly the work of late times to account 
for their appearance at Thébes. Miller’ therefore sees in the 
former a race of priest-kings devoted to the service of Démétér and 
Hermés-Kadmos, while the two ‘ white-horsed gods ’® were gallant 
warriors who walled-in and fortified the city for the defence, it is 


1 Kal badOwy [“HAwos] icduopos Equ &v rd rib « Myvy.—Nonn. vi. 76. 
Less bright the moon, 
But opposite in leveled west was set.—Milt. Par. Lost, vii. 375. 

* At that hour of the day when fave to face the rising moon beholds the 
setting sun.”—lLongfellow, Hyperion, ii. 1V. 

2 From (éw, ferveo. The name of Métés’ mother also was antiopé: see 
above, p. 275. We have elsewhere (above, p. 54) the Sun the father of the 
Moon, and on the hypothesis of night preceding day, the Moon might be re- 
garded as the mother of the Sun. JZeus-Epopeus is like Zeus-Tyndareos, 
Zeus-Amphitryén. Epépeus and Antiopé are related in signification like 
Amphitryén and Alkméné. 

Soph. Antig. 834. Llek. 150, Didné, one of the Hyades, is her mother, 
Ov. Met. vi. 174. Hygin. 9. Sappho (Athen. xiii. 571) says 


Aat® kal NidBn pda wey plra joay éraipas 


4 “NidBn, i.e. NedBy (vio, véos, like O:ds, o1ds for Beds) a Néatpa or Kavos.” 
Welcker, Kret. Kol. 7. Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 356: see above, p. 51. 

5 See Appendix I. 

® See Volcker, ut sup., Cambridge Phil. Mus. ii, 354, and above, pp. 51 
and 198. 
- ™ Orchom. 227 sq. ® Eur. Phon. 606, 
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said,’ of Kadmos the priest-king, against the warlike Phlegyans. 
In fine this writer would seem to view in ancient Thébes a political 
state of thinzs somewhat similar to that in France under the last 
Merovingians, or still more resembling that of Japan at the 
present day. Welcker’s’ views are not very dissimilar. He sees in 
the story of the Twins a Diarchy, as at Sparta and at Rome in its 
origin, and he conceives it to have been established by one of the 
ancient houses, as Nykteus is called the son of Chthonios. He 
also discovers that the Antiopids favoured the religion of Dionysos, 
to which the Kadmeians were so hostile; in Amphién’s love of 
music and union with Niobé he finds evidence of the early intro- 
duction of the Lydian melody into Thébes. 


Adios. DLaius. 


Laios, when driven from Thébes by the Antiopids, retired to the 
Peloponnése, where he was entertained by Pelops, whose son 
Chrysippos he instructed in the art of driving a chariot. On the 
death of Amphidn he succeeded to the throne of Thébes; and he 
married the daughter of Meneekeus, called by Homer Epikasté, by 
others Iokasté. The oracle however warned him against having 
children, declaring that he would meet his death by means of his 
offspring. He long abstained from his wife: at length, having 
one time drunk too much wine on a solemn occasion, his love over- 
came his prudence, and Iokasté gave birth to a son, whom his 
father delivered to his herdsman to expose on Mount Kitherén. 
The herdsman, moved to compassion according to one account, 
gave the babe to a neatherd belonging to Polybos king of Corinth ; 
or, as others say, the neatherds of Polybos found the infant after 
it had been exposed, and brought it to Periboa the wife of that 
prince, who being childless reared it as her own, and named it 
(dipus on account of its swollen feet ;* for Laios, previous to its 
exposure, had pierced its heels. Many years afterwards Laios, 
going on his way to Delphi accompanied only by his herald Poly- 
phontes, met in a narrow road in Phékis a young man also driving 
in a chariot. On his refusal to leave the way at their command, 
the herald killed one of his horses; and the stranger, filled with 
rage, slew both Laios and his herald, and then pursued his journey. 
The body of Laios was found and honourably buried by Dama- 


1 Pherekydés, ap. Sch. Apoll. RA. i. 755. 

? Arct. Kol. 82 seq. 

Soph. Ed. Tyr. 1038 seq. 

* From otSéw to swell, and rots a foot. The true meaning however would 
seem to be the Son of Tumour, i.e. the Suollen or Influted-one: see above, 
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sistratos king of Plates ; and Kreén the son of Menckeus occupied 
the throne of Thébes.? 


Oldurddns  Oidisrous wat "Ioxdorn. Codipus et Iocasta. 

The foundling Gidipus was brought up by Polybos as his heir. 
Happening to be reproached by some one at a banquet with being 
@ supposititious child, he besought Peribwa to inform him of the 
truth; but unable to get any satisfaction from her, he went to 
Delphi and consulted the oracle. The god directed him to shun 
his native country, or he should be the slayer of his father and 
the sharer of his mother’s bed. He therefore resolved never to 
return to Corinth, where so much crime as he thought awaited 
him, and he took his road through Phékis. He it was who en- 
countered Laios, and unwittingly accomplished the former part of 
the oracle. 

Immediately after the death of Laios, Héra, always hostile to the 
city of Dionysos, sent to afflict Thébes a monster named the Sphinx,? 
sprung from Typhoén and Echidna. She had the face of a woman ; 
the breast, feet, and tail of a lion; and the wings of a bird. She 
had been taught riddles by the Muses, and she sat on the Phikean 
Hill and propounded one to the Thébans. It was this: “ What is 
that which has one voice, is four-footed, two-footed, and at last 
three-footed P” The oracle told the Thébans that they would not 
be delivered from her until they had solved her riddle. They often 
met to try their skill; and when they failed, the Sphinx carried 
off and devoured one of theirnumber. At length, his son Hemén 
having become her victim, Kreén offered by public proclamation 
the throne and the hand of his sister lokasté to whoever should 
solve the riddle of the Sphinx. Cdipus, who was then at Thébes, 
hearing this, came forward and answered the Sphinx, that it was 
a Man; who when an infant creeps on all fours. when a man goes 
on two feet, and when old uses a staff, a third foot. The Sphinx 
flung herself down to the earth and perished; and Gdipus now 
unknowingly accomplished the remainder of the oracle. He had by 


1 Apollod. iii. 5, 7. Diodér. iv, 64. Eudocia, 312. 

? The Sphinx is not mentioned by Homer; but the legend is noticed in the 

heogony (v. 326), where she is called 7%, and she and the Nemesan Lion are 
said to be the offspring of Chimara by the dog Orthros. Though this legend 
is probably older than the time of the first intercourse with Egypt, the Theban 
monster bears a great resemblance to the symbolical statues placed before the 
temples of that land of mystery. 

In the pragmatising days it was said (Paus. ix. 26) that the Sphinx was a 
female pirate, who used to land at Anthédon and advance to the Phikean Hill, 
whence she spread her ravages over the country. C£dipus cr-ne from Corinth 
with a numerous ariny, und defeated and slew her. 
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his mother two sons, Eteoklés and Polyneikés, and two daughters, 
Antigoné and Isméné. 

After some years Thébes was afflicted with famine and pestilence; 
and the oracle being consulted, desired the land to be purified of 
the blood which defiled it. Inquiry was set on foot after the 
murderer of Laios, and a variety of concurring circumstances 
brought the guilt home to Cidipus. Iokasté, on the discovery 
being made, ended her days by a cord, and her unhappy son and 
husband in his grief and despair put out his eyes. He was 
banished from Thébes; and accompanied by his daughters, who 
faithfully adhered to him, after a tedious period of miserable 
wandering he arrived at the grove of the Erinnyes, at Kolénos, a 
village not far from Athens, and there found the termination of 
his wretched life.’ 


Such is the form in which the story of C{dipus has been trans- 
mitted to us by the Attic dramatists. We will now consider its 
more ancient forms. 

The hero of the Odyssey, when relating what he had seen in 
Erebos, says, 


The mother of Edipodés I saw, 

Fair Epikasté, who a direful deed 

In ignorance committed, with her own 

Son marrying, and he espoused her 

Having his father slain ; but soon the gods 
Made the truth known to men. He then lived on 
In pleasant Thebes, o’er the Kadmeians ruling, 
Though woes enduring through the gods’ decrees 
Severe; but she went to the house of Aidés 

The stern gate-keeper, to the lofty roof 

A strong cord tying, when oppressed with woes 3 
Leaving to him afflictions manifold, 

Such as the Lrinnyes of a mother send. 


In the Ilias? the funeral games are mentioned which were cele- 
brated at Thébes in honour of the ‘fallen Gdipodés.’ Heésiod *® 
speaks of the heroes who fell fighting at the seven-gated Thébes 
on account of the sheep of CHidipodés. It would also seem that, 
according to the above passage of the Odyssey, and to the epic 
poem the Cidipodeia,* Epikasté had not any offspring by her son, 


1 Apollod. iii. 5, 8,9. Diodér. ut sup. Soph. Gd. Fol. 

* Jt. xxiii. 679. The word deSoundros is rather ambiguous, but it is pro- 
bably merely dead. Jl. i. 191: comp. évaol(w to slay. 3 “Epy. 162. 

‘ Paus. ix.5, 11. Pherekydés (Sch. Phan. 52) said that the sons of Jokasté 
were Phrastor and Laonytos, who fell in battle against the Minyans. Whee 
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Euryganeia the daughter of Hyperphas being the mother of his 
well-known children. According to the kyklic Thebais,' the fatal 
curse of (idipus on his sons had the following origin. Polyneikés 
placed before his father a silver table which had belonged to Kad- 
mos, and filled a golden cup with wine for him ; but when he per- 
ceived the heir-looms of his family thus set before him, he raised 
his hands and prayed that his sons might never divide their in- 
heritance peaceably, but ever be at strife. Elsewhere the Thébais? 
said that his sons having sent him the loin instead of the shoulder 
of the victim, he flung it to the ground, and prayed that they 
might fall by each other’s hands. The motives assigned by the 
tragedians are certainly of a more dignified nature than these, 
which seem trifling and insignificant. This story affords con- 
vincing proof of the great liberties which the Attic tragedians 
allowed themselves to take with the ancient mythes. It was purely 
to gratify Athenian vanity that Sophoklés, contrary to the current 
tradition, made Gdipus die at Kolénos; his blindness seems also 
to be a tragic fiction. Euripidés makes lokasté survive her sons, 
and terminate her life by the sword. 


Tepecias. Tiresias. 

In al! the unhappy history of the Labdakids at Thebes this 
celebrated soothsayer occupies a distinguished place: and his 
fame was apparently widely extended in the most remote times. 
Kirké tells the hero of the Odyssey, when anxious to return to 
Ithaka, that he must previously ‘seek the dwelling of Aidés and 
awful Persephoneia, to consult the soul of the Théban Teiresias, 
the blind prophet, whose mental powers are perfect; to whom, 
though dead, Persephoneia has granted reason, that he alone 
should have sense while others flit about mere shades.* When 
Odysseus afterwards goes to the abode of Aid¢s, Teiresias ap- 
proaches him bearing his golden staff; and he alone of the dead 
recognises the mortal hero before he has tasted the blood; of 
which, however, he drinks previous to revealing to him the 
future.® 

leiresias is said to have been the son of Euerés and the nymph 
Chariklé of the race of Udmos, one of the Spartans of Thebes, 


the year (of mourning for Iokasté?) was ended, he adds, Edipus marned 
Guryganeia, and on her death Astymedusa the daughter of Sthenelos. 
1 Athén. xi. 465. 
® Ap. Sch. Soph, Gd. Col. 1440. 3 See below, Theban Wars. ~ 
* Od. x. 490. § Od. xi, 90 seg. - 
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Various accounts are given as to the cause of his blindness: one 
ascribes it to his having seen Athéna bathing;’ another, to his 
having divulged to mankind the secrets of the gods.* The Me- 
lumpodia related,’ that Teiresias, happening to see two serpents 
copulating on Mount Kithwron, killed the female, and was sud- 
denly changed into a woman. In this state he continued seven 
years; at the end of which period, observing two serpents simi- 
larly engaged, he killed the male, and thus returned to his pris- 
tine state. On some occasion Zeus and Héra fell into a dispute, 
whether the greater portion of the pleasures of love falls to man 
or to woman. Unable to settle it to their satisfaction, they 
agreed to refer the matter to Teiresias, who had known either 
state. His answer was that of ten parts but one falls to man.‘ 
Héra incensed deprived the guiltless arbitrator of the power of 
vision. Zeus, as one god cannot undo the acts of another, gave 
him in compensation an extent of life for seven generations, and 
the power of foreseeing coming events. 

Teiresias lived at Thébes, where he was contemporary with all 
the events of the times of Laios and Gsdipus, and the two Théban 
wars. At the conclusion of the last he recommended the Thébans 
to ubandon their city, and he was the companion of their flight. 
It was still night when they arrived at the fountain of Tilphussa. 
Teiresias, whose period of life was fated to be coextensive with 
that of the city of the Kadmeians, drank of its waters, and im- 
mediately died. The victorious Argives sent his daughter Manté 
along with a portion of the spoil to Delphi, according to the vow 
which they had made. In obedience to the command of the 
oracle, Mant6 afterwards went thence, and marrying Rhakios of 
Mykene or of Kréte, founded the town and oracle of Klaros on 
the coast of Asia. She bore to Rhakios (or, as others said, to 
Apollé) a son named Mopsos, a celebrated prophet.® 


' Pherekyd. ap. Apollud. iii. 6,7. Kallim. Eis Aovr, Maa. 75 seq. 

2 Apollod. ut sup. 

3 Id. ut sup. Sch. Od. xii. 494. Tzetz, Lyc. 682, 683. Ov. Met. iii. 316 
sey. Hygin. 75. Apollodéros and Hyginus make Kylléné the scene of Teiresias’ 
adventure. There are other differences also in the narrative. e 

* In the Bakche of Euripidés he appears as the contemporary even of 
Kadmos. So in the Epos of Persia, Zal, Ristem and other heroes are coeval 
with a long succession of monarchs. 


s Oty pev polpav Séxa poipay réprera: dvi, 
Tas Séxa 8 éunlrano: yuvh réprovea vdnua. 
* The Thébais ap, Sch. Apoll, Rh. i. 308. Pausanias, vii. 3. Tzets. Lyc. 


980. The legend (Verg. Zn. x. 199) which makes Manté the founcer ef 
Mantua in Italy evidently owes its origin to sim‘larity of name. 
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The name Teiresias is apparently derived from répas, prodigy, 
and that of his daughter from parres. 


Mivias nai PrAeyva. Minye et Phlegye. 


No names are more completely buried in the depths of 
mythology than those of the Minyans and Phlegyans. Even 
to Homer but a slight breath of their fame seems to have 
come.? 

Pausanias? relates, that the country about Orchomenos in 
Besdtia was first possessed by Andreus, the son of the river 
Péneios, who named it from himself Andréis. He was succeeded 
by his son Eteoklés, who is said to have been the first who sa- 
crificed to the Graces. Eteoklés gave a portion of his territory 
to Halmos the son of Sisyphos of Corinth, to whose posterity, 
on Eteoklés’ dying childless, the kingdom came: for Halmos had 
two daughters, Chrysogencia and Chrysé; the former of whom 
was by Arés mother of Phlegyas; the latter bore to Poseidén a 
son named Minyas.* Phlegyas obtained the dominion after 
Eteoklés, and named the country Phlegyantis. He also built a 
city called Phlegya, into which he collected the bravest warriors 
of Greece. These separated themselves from the other people 
of the country, and took to robbing and plundering. They 
even ventured to assail and burn the temple of Delphi; 
and Zeus, on account of their impiety, finally destroyed 
them with lightning and pestilence. A few only escaped to 
Phokis. 

Minyas reigned next, and was wealthier than any of his pre- 
decessors. He built the first treasury, similar to that of Atreus 
at Mykénz. Pausanias saw the ruins of it, and describes it as 
being of great size and strength. The son of Minyas was Orcho- 
menos, who gave name to the town; and with him the race of 
Halmos ended, and the territory fell to the descendants of 
Athamas and Phrixos. Klymenos, one of these, having been 
slain in a quarrel with the Thébans at the feast of Poseidén at 
Onchéstos, his son Erginos made war on them, and reduced them 
to an annual tribute, which they paid till relieved from it by 


1 Homer never mentions the Minyans; but he uses the adjective Minyan as 
an appellative of the wealthy city of Orchomenocs in Badtia to distinguish it 
from that in Arkadia, and he also (//. xi. 722) applies it to a stream in the 
Peloponnése. He speaks (JJ. xiii. 402) of the Phlegyans. 

* Paus. ix 34. seq. 

* According to Pausanias, the son of Chrysé was Chrysés the father of 
Minyas ; but the authors followed by the scholiast on Apollonios (iii. 1094) give 
the more probable genealogy o «he text. 
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Hérakles. Erginos was father of tke celebrated architects 
Agamédés and Trophénios. Two of this family, Askalaphos and 
Ialmenos, were at the siege of Troy, and with them ends the 
mythic history of Orchomenos. 

The Argonauts were called Minyans, according to the mytho- 
logists, because the greater part of them were descended from 
Minyas on the female side;' and the daughters of Minyas are 
celebrated in the mythe of Dionysos, on account of their con- 
tempt for his rites, and their consequent punishment.’ 


The subject of the Minyans has been treated at great length 
by Miiller*® and Buttmann.‘ The result of their inquiries is 
as follows. 

Minyans was the mythic name of one of the early races 
of Greece, probably a portion of the Molian. They inhabited 
the northern part of Boedtia and the southern of Thessaly, and 
practised and acquired considerable wealth by commerce and 
navigation; this is denoted by the names derived from gold 
which occur in their genealogy, by Poseidén’s forming a part 
of it, and by the tradition of the great wealth of Orchomenos. 
Their port was Iolkos, and their dock-yard Pagase. The Ar- 
zunautic expedition was one undertaken by them; and the as- 
semblage of the heroes from all parts of Greece was the addition 
of later times, which also assigned the wrong origin of the name 
Minyans given to the heroes, which we have just mentioned. 
It is a remarkable fact, that Orchomenos was one of the seven 
cities which had a share in the Amphiktyonic assembly on the 
Argolic island Kalaureia. The remaining six were states in the 
neighbourhood; and nothing but superior wealth and naval 
power could have induced them to admit the distant Orchomenos 
into their association. Everything conspires, they think, to 
prove, that the whole of the Aigzan coast of Greece, especially 
that possessed by the Minyans, carried on an active commerce by 
sea at a period long anterior to history. 

The Phlegyans, whose name corresponds with their fate, are 
by Buttmann regarded as belonging to the universal tradition 
of an impious people being destroyed by fire from heaven,—the 
well-known history of the origin of the Dead Sea, which, as the 
legend of Philémén and Baukis might seem to show, early made 
its way into Greece. Miiller regards the Phlegyans as being the 
same with the Lapiths and the military class of the Minyans, 


1 Apoll. Rh. i. 229. 3 See above, p. 188. 
® Orchom. 1%3 seg. * Mythol. ii. 194 seq. 
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[It was probably their name which gave occasion to the legend of 
their destruction.' 

° Tpopamos xai ’Ayaundns. Trophonius et Agamedes. 

When Erginos, king of Orchomenos, had been overcome by 
Héraklés, his affairs fell into such a reduced state, that in order 
to retrieve them he abstained from matrimony. As he grew rich 
and old, he wished to have children; and going to Delphi, he 
consulted the god, who guve him in oracular phrase the prudent 
advice to marry a young wife.” 

Erginos accordingly following the counsel of the Pythia, 
married, and had two sons, Trophénios and Agamédés; some, 
however, said that Apollé was the father of the former. They 
became distinguished architects, and built the temple of Apollé 
at Delphi,’ and a treasury for king Hyrieus. In the wall of this 
last they placed a stone in such a manner that it could be taken 
out, and by this means from time to time purloined the treasure 
This amazed Hyrieus; for his locks and seals were untouched, 
and yet his wealth continually diminished. At length he set a 
trap for the thief, and Agamédés was caught. Trophdnios, 
unable to extricate him, and fearing that when found he would 
be compelled by torture to discover his accomplice, cut off his 
head.* Trophdnios himself is said to have been shortly afterwards 
swallowed up by the earth.® 

According to Pindar,® when they had finished the temple of 
Delphi they asked a reward of the god. He promised to give it 
on the seventh day, desiring them meanwhile to live cheerful and 
happy. On the seventh night they died in their sleep. 

There was a celebrated oracle of Trophénios at Lebadeia in 

1 The Phlegyans were probably the Ji/ustrious, from pAéyw, to make re- 
nowned: see Pind. Pyth. v. 42 (60). Nem. x. 2 (4). Jsth. vii. 23 (33). 

* Paus. ix. 37, 3. ® Hom. Hymn to Apoll. 296. 

‘ The same trick is also said to have been played on Augeas, king of E’lis, 
by Trophonios the step-son of Agamédés the Arkadian architect. Charax up 
Sch. Aristoph. Clouds, 509. It also formed an episode of the Télegonia, The 
reader will observe the similarity between this legend and that related by 
Hérodotos (ii. 121) of the Egyptian king Rhampsinitos. Buttmann and Miiller 
thjnk the supposition of the story being taken from Hérodotos, and told of 
persons and places in Greece, too absurd to deserve refutation. But these 
ingenious writers should have known that no practice is more common, and 
that abundant instances of it are to be found in all times and countries: see 
Tales and Popular Fictions, passim. We are, however, disposed to regard this 
as one of the tales which the Egyptians (who, by the way, seem never to have 
been an inventive people) borrowed from the Greeks. 

* Paus. ut supra. 

¢ Ap. Plut. De Couns. ad Apoll. Op. vii. p. 335 ed. Hutten. Plutarch at 
the same time tells the similar story of Kleobis and Bitén from es i, 31. 
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Bastia. During a great drought the Beotians were, it was 
suid, directed by the god at Delphi to seek aid of Trophénios in 
Lebadeia. They came thither, but could find no oracle: one of 
them however happening to see a swarm of bees, they followed 
them to a chasm in the earth, which proved to be the place 
sought.! 


Trophénios was named? Zeus-Trophénios, that is, the Nowrish- 
ing or Sustaining Zeus (from rpépw). He is probably therefore a 
deity from the Pelasgian times, a giver of food from the bosom 
of the earth, and hence worshipped in a cavern. Agamédés (the 
Thoughtful or Provident) is perhaps only another title of the same 
being; and as corn was preserved in under-ground treasuries or 
granaries, the brothers may in one sense have been the builders, 
in another the plunderers of these receptacles.® 


"Qros kat EquaArns. Otus et Ephialtes. 


O’tos and Ephialtés the sons of Aldeus, says the Ilias,‘ kept 
Arés confined for thirteen months in a brazen prison (xepdyg), 
and he had perished there if their stepmother Eribcea had not 
informed Hermés, who stole him out of it. Odysseus sees in 
Erebos Iphimedeia the wife of Aldeus, who said she had ‘ mingled’ 
with Poseidén, and she bore two sons O’tos and Ephialtés, the 
tallest whom earth reared, and the handsomest next to O’rfén. 
At nine years of age they were nine ells in height and nine 
cubits in breadth. They menaced the Immortals, and prepared 
to pile Ossa on Olympos and Pélion on Ossa, in order to scale 
heaven, but Apollé killed them before the down had grown on 
their cheeks.° 

Thus far Homer. Pindar® says that they died in Naxos; by 
their own hands, according to a later tradition.” It was also a 
tradition that they dwelt at Askra (of which they were the 
founders) at the foot of Helikén, which mountain they consecrated 
to the Muses. Their tombs were shown at Anthédon.® 


We know no mythe more difficult than this of the Aldéeids. 
The names of their father and stepmother * relate to agriculture, 
and the confining of the war god and the worship of the Muses 


1 Paus. ix. 40, He also relates (#. 39) the mode of consulting the oracle. 
* Strab, ix. 2, 38, p. 414. Liv. xlv. 27. 
® See Miiller, Orchom, 198, 150 seg. 242. 


4 Tl. v. 385 seq. 8 Od. xi. 305 seg. Nitzsch én Joo. 
® Pyth. iv. 88 (156) seq. * Above, p. 116. 
* Paus, ix. 29, 1. ® Id. 10. 22, 6. 


ry  Aneets from éAwd, threshingsfloor, *EplBo.c, from %p: and BO'N, Béene, 
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would seem to give them a rural and pacific character; while 
their descent from Poseidén and Iphimedeia, and the attempt to 
scale heaven, indicate turbulence and impiety. Here then, as 
in analogous cases, we are disposed to regard the former as the 
more ancient form of the mythe. In such case the original con- 
ception of them may have been similar to that of the Molionids 
of E’lis, namely, that, as their names would seem to indicate,’ 
they were merely a popular representation of the hand-mill, the 
brothers being in the one case the sons of the Thresher, in the 
other of the Grinder. It was possibly their names that led to the 
fiction of their piling mountains, and Poseidén was then the 
appropriate sire of youths of so fierce and turbulent a character. 


Tervds. Tityus. 


Among those personages of ancient times whom the hero of 
the Odyssey is represented? as beholding in EKrebos was a huge 
being named Tityos, a son of Earth, whom he describes as lying 
stretched on the ground, where he covered nine pletira’® of land, 
while a vulture seated at each side of him fed on his liver, to 
which he could offer no resistance. The reason assigned for his 
punishment is his having attempted to offer violence to Leétd, the 
chaste spouse of Zeus, as she was passing on her way to Pytho 
through Pandpeus in Daulis. 

It was afterwards said* that Tityos was a son of Zeus by Elara 
(a person of whom we have no other notice), a daughter of Orcho- 
menos, and that when she was pregnant, fearing the jealousy of 
Héra, he placed her within the bosom of the earth. According 
also to one account® Tityos was slain by Apollé and Artemis, to 
another by Apolld,‘ to a third’ by Artemis alone, and as it might 
appear in punishment of an attempt on herself. 

In another part of the Odyssey ® we are told that the Pheakians 
took Rhadamanthys to the isle of Eubcea and back again in the 
one day, his object in going thither being to look on Tityos the 
son of Earth. 


Tityos is to all appearance a being of the same class with Ixfén, 
Sisyphos and Tantalos, invented with a moral view, to show the 
divine hatred of vice and crime. His offence, as we may see, wag 


' *Qr7os from “NON, wOéw, to push; ‘Epidarns, from éw) and idAAw, to put. 
2 Od. xi. 575 seq. 

* The plethrun was the sixth part of the stade, 4. ¢. 100 feet. 

* Sch. Od. vii. 324. Sch. Apoll, Rh. i. 761. 

® Pans, iii, 18, 15. 6 Sch. Od. wt supra. 

T Pind. Pyth. iv. 90 (160). Euphor. ap. Sch. Apoll. BA. i. 181, 

® Od, vii. 323. 
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nearly the same as that of Ixfon, but its origin would seem to 
have been mere animal lust, of which appetite he is the personifi- 
cation. Hence vultures prey on his liver (the supposed seat of 
lust), and his name (like those of Sisyphos and Tantalos) is 
evidently a reduplication of 60, indicative of the violence and 
impetuosity of carnal appetite. 

It might seem as if in some form of the legend his place of 
punishment was the Isle of Eubca, whither the righteous Rhada- 
manthys was conveyed from his abode on the E’lysian Plain to 
gratify his eyes (€rodperov) by actually beholding the punish- 
ment of sv great an offender against the sovereign of Olympos. 

‘“HpakAns. (Hercules.") 

Elektryén, the son of Perseus king of Mykénzw, had given his 
daughter Alkméné in marriage to his nephew Amphitryon. 
Having had the misfortune to kill his father-in-law, Amphitry6n 
was forced to fly from Mykéne. Alkméné and her brother 
Likymnios accompanied his flight, and he was kindly received 
at Thébes by Kreén, who purified him from the guilt of blood- 
shed.’ 

While Amphitryén was absent on an expedition against the 
Téleboans, Zeus, who had become enamoured of Alkméné, as- 
sumed the form of her husband, and was admitted by her with- 
out suspicion to all his privileges. He related to her all the 
events of the war, and by his power extended the night to three 
times its usual duration. Amphitrydén on his return was sur- 
prised at the indifference with which he was received by his 
wife; but on coming to an explanation with her, and consulting 
Teiresias, he learned that it was no less a personage than Zeus 
himself who had assumed his form.’ 

Alkméné brought forth twins, Héraklés the son of Zeus, the 
elder by one night, and Iphiklés, the progeny of her mortal lord. 
The children were but eight months old, when Héra sent two 
huge serpents into the chamber to destroy them. Alkméné in 
terror called to her husband to save:zthem, but Héraklés raised 
himself up on his feet, caught the two monsters by the throat 
and strangled them.‘ ; 

When come to a proper age Héraklés was instructed in th 
management of a chariot by Amphitry6n himself; he was taught 
wrestling by Autolykos, archery by Eurytos, the use of arms by 

‘ In compliance with established usage we place this hero here, though 
tnere is little reason for regarding him as an original Théban hero. See 
Appendix K. 7 See chap. vii. Amphitry6n, 

* Pherekyd. ap. Sch. Od. xi. 263. Apollod. ii. 4. Dioddr. iv, 9. 

* Pind. Nem. i. 33 (49) seq. Theocr. /dyl. xxiv. 
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Kastér, to play on the lyre by Linos the brother of Orpheus, 
whose services were however but ill rewarded by the young 
hero, as he killed him with a blow of the lyre for having struck 
him. He was called to account for this deed, but he justified 
himself by citing a law of Rhadamanthys, which said that 
‘whoever defends himself against any one who makes an unjust 
issault on him is guiltless,’ and he was acquitted.! 

Amphitryén however, to prevent the recurrence of such an 
3vent, sent him away to where his herds were feeding, and there 
he grew up to great size and strength. His look was terrible, 
for he was the son of Zeus; his stature was four cubits; fire 
Hashed from his eyes: his arrow and his dart never missed. In 
his eighteenth year, while he was still with his father’s herds, 
1e slew a huge lion which lay in Mount Kitherén, whence he 
ised to attack the herds of Amphitryén and of Thestios king of 
she Thespians. Héraklés when guing to engage the lion was 
1ospitubly entertained by Thestios for fifty days. Each night 
me of the fifty daughters of his host ascended the couch of the 
1er0, for Thestios was desirous to propagate the race of the son 
of Zeus. But Héraklés, unaware of this design, fancied that 
yut one of the maidens had enjoyed his embraces.” Revolving 
‘ime, however, bebeld fifty of his progeny. He slew the lion, 
whose hide he ever after wore on his shoulders, and made the 
skin of his head serve him as a helmet.’ 

As he was returning from this hunt, he met the heralds sent 
xy Erginos to receive tribute from the Thébans. The cause of 
ihe payment of this tribute was as follows: the charioteer of 
Mencekeus had wounded Klymenos, king of the Minyans, with 
p stone in Onchéstos the sacred field of Poseidén. That prince, 
veing brought in a dying state to Orchomenvs, charged his son 
Erginos to avenge his death. Erginos in consequence led an 
irmy against the Thébans, and having slain a number of them 
soncluded peace on condition of their paying him for twenty 
years an annual tribute of a hundred oxen. It was for this 
ribute that the heralds were going to Thébes when they were 
net by Hérakl’s, who cutting off their ears and noses, and 
Ying their hands to their necks with cords, bade them take 


' The law according to Aristotle (Zthk. v. 8) and Seneca (de Mort. Claud. 
[4) was EY xe wddai td k’ €pete Blan w° iWeia yévorro. We know not to what 
wem this verse belonged. 

= Apollod. ut sup. Some said seven, others one mgnt. See Heyne in loc. 

* Homer arms Héraklés with a bow and arrows (/7. v. 393. Ud. viii. 224 
ti, 607): Hesiod describes him with shield and spear. Peisander and Stésicho: 
os were the first who gave him the club and lion-skin. Athen. xii, 513. 
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that trilute to Erginos and the Minyans. Incensed at this in- 
sult offered to his heralds, Erginos made war anew on Thébes, 
but Héraklés, having been furnished with arms by Athéna, and — 
being appointed by the Thébans their general, slew Erginos 
and routed the Minyans, on whom he imposed a tribute the 
double of what the Thébans used to pay. In this battle Amphi- 
try6n fell valiantly fighting. Kredédn gave his daughter Megara 
in marriage to Héraklés,! and her younger sister to Iphiklés, 
Alkméné, the mother of the hero also married Rhadamanthys 
the son of Zeus, who was then living at Okaleia in Beodtia? 
Héraklés was presented with a sword by Hermés, a bow by 
Apolldé, a golden breast-plate by Héphzstos, horses by Poseidon, 
2 robe by Athéna. He himself cut his club in the Nemexan 
wood.® 

Some time after this war with the Minyans he fell into mad- 
ness, owing to the envy of Héra, and flung his own three chil- 
dren by Megara, and two of his brother Iphiklés’, into the 
fire. As a punishment for this deed he went into voluntary 
exile, and was purificd by Thestios. He then went to Delphi, 
and inquired of the god where he should settle. The Pythia 
then first named him Hérakles,* for hitherto he had been called 
Alkeidés from his grandfather, and she desired him to settle at 
Tiryns, and serve Eurystheus twelve years, and perform twelve 
tasks to be imposed by him. She added that when these tasks 
were all accomplished, he would be made immortal. The hero 
obeyed, went to Tiryns, and there served Eurystheus. 

The cause of Eurystheus’ obtaining this power was as follows: 
The day on which Alkméné was to be delivered in Thébes, Zeus, 
in exultation, announced to the gods that a man of his race was 
that day to see the light, who would rule over all his neigh- 
bours. Heéra, pretending incredulity, exacted from him an oath 
that what he had said should be accomplished. Zeus, unsuspi- 
cious of guile, swore, and Héra hastened down to Argos, where 

1 Od. xi. 269. 

* According to Pherekydés (ap. Ant. Lib. 33), when Alkméné, who long 
survived her son, died, and the Héracleids were about to bury her at Thébes, 
Zeus directed Hermés to steal her away and convey her to the Isles of the 
Blest, where she should espouse Rhadamanthys. Hermés obeyed, and placed a 
stone instead of her in the coffin. When the Hérakleids went to carry her 
forth to be buried, they were surprised at the weight, and opening the coffin 
found the stone, which they took out, and set it up in the grove where her 
Heéréor stood at Thébes. 

° | Apollod. ut sup. Diodér. iv. 14. 

‘Hpandénv 8€ ve boiBos éxdyupov eEovoudcer, 


fipa yap avOpdroin: dépwv wrdos &pOirov Efers. 
Et. Mag. 0. ‘HpaxAis. 
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the wife of Sthenelos the son of Perseus was seven months gone 
of a son. The goddess brought on u» premature labour, and 
Eurystheus came to light that day, while she checked the parturi- 
tion of Alkméné, and kept back the Hileithyie. The oath of Zeus 
was not to be recalled, and his son was fated to serve Eurystheus.’ 

The first task imposed by Eurystheus was to bring him the 
skin of the Nemezan lion. This animal was the progeny of 
Typhén?and Echidna, and invulnerable. On his way to engage 
him Héraklés arrived at Kleénz, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained by a labouring man named Molorchos. His host being 
desirous to offer a sacrifice, Héraklés begged of him to reserve it 
till the thirtieth day, saying that if he should then return victo- 
rious he might offer it to Zeus the Saviour; but if he fell in the 
conflict, to make it a funeral offering to himself as a hero. 
When he came to the Nemexzan wood and had discovered the 
lion, he began to ply him with his arrows, but finding soon that 
he was invulnerable, he grasped bis club and pursued him to 
his den, which was pervious. He then built up one of the 
entrances, and going in at the other, and grasping the lion’s 
throat in his hands, held him till he was suffvcated® Then 
taking him on his shoulders, he proceeded towards Mykéna, and 
coming on the last day of the appvinted period tv Molorchos’ 
abode, he found him just on the point of offering the victim for 
him as being dead. Having offered the sacrifice to Zeus the 
Saviour, he brought the lion to Mykénz. But when Eury- 
stheus saw this proof of the wonderful] strength of Héraklés, he 
prohibited his entrance in future into the city, and ordered him 
to announce the performance of his tasks before the gates. 
Some even say that the terror of Kurystheus was so great, that 
he had a brazen jar made, in which he used to hide himself 
underground, and employ the herald Koprens, the son of Pe. 
lops, to set him his tasks.* This Kopreus, having slain Iphitos, 
had fled to Mykénz, and abode there with Eurystheus who had 
purified him. 

The second task was to destroy the Lernzan hydra or water- 
snake, another progeny of Typhén and Echidna,® which abode 
ia the marsh of Lerna, whence she used to come out on the 
land, and kill the cattle and ravage the country. This hydra 
had a huge body with nine heads, eight of them mortal, and 
one in the middle immortal. Heraklés mounted his chanot, 
which was driven by Ioldos, the son of his brother Iphiklés; 
and on coming to Lerna, he stopped the horses and went in. 
—* Hom. Ji. xix. 98 seq. * Hesiod ( Theoy, 327) says of Orthros. 

? See the description of the combat in Theocr, /dyll, xxv. 

4 tl, xv. 639, § Hes. Theo}. 313. 
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quest of the hydra, which he found ona rising ground near the 
springs of Amyméné, where her hole was. He shot at her with 
fiery darts till he made her come out; and he then grasped and 
held her while she twined herself about his legs. The hero 
crushed her heads with his club, but to no purpose, for when 
one was crushed two sprang up in its stead. A huge crab also 
aided the hydra, and bit the feet of Héraklés. He killed the 
crab, and then he called upon [olios to come to his assistance. 
[olaos immediately set fire to the neighbouring wood, and with 
the flaming brands searing the necks of the hydra as the heads 
were cut off, effectually checked their growth.’ Having thus 
got rid of the mortal heads, Héraklés cut off the immortal one 
and buried it; setting a heavy stone on the top of it, in the 
road leading from Lerna to Eleos. He cut the body of the 
hydra up into pieces, and dipped his arrows in her gall. Eury- 
stheus however denied that this was to be reckoned among the 
twelve tasks, since he had not destroyed the hydra alone, but 
with the assistance of Tolaos. 

The third task was to fetch the horned hind alive to Mykéne. 
This hind haunted (noé, had golden horns, and was sacred to 
Artemis. Héraklés, not wishing to kill or wound her, pursued 
her for an entire year.2, When the animal was tired with the 
chase, she took refuge in Mount Artemision, then fled to the 
river Ladon, and, as she was about to cross that stream, Heé- 
raklés struck her with an arrow, caught her, put her on his 
shoulder, and was going with his burden through Arkadia, when 
he met Artemis and her brother Apollé. The goddess took the 
hind from him, and reprouched him for violating her sacred 
animal. But the hero excusing himself on the plea of necessity, 
and laying the blame on Eurystheus, Artemis was mollified, 
and allowed him to take the hind alive to Mykéne. 

The fourth task imposed by Eurystheus was to bring him the 
Erymanthian boar also alive. This animal frequented Mount 
Erymanthos, and thence laid waste the region of Psuphis. Hé. 
raklés took his road over Mount Pholoé, where he was hospi- 
tably entertained by Pholos the Kentaur, the son of Silénos and 
the nymph Melia.® The Kentaur set before his guest roast 
meat, though he himself fared on it raw. Héraklés asking for 
wine, his hust said he feared to open the jar, which was the 

1 The hydra was a sophist, says Sokratés, with his usual irony (Plat. 
Euthyd, 297). 

? Pindar (Ol. iii. 31 (55) ) makes the hind lead the hero a chase to the 
country of the Hyperboreans. 

* Pholod and Pholos may come from ¢péw, denoting the grassy and woody moune 
tain. The pames of tne parents of Pholos wouid accord witb this signification. 
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common property of the Kentaurs; but when pressed by the 
hero he consented to unclose it for him. The fragrance of the 
wine spread over the mountain,’ and soon brought all the Ken- 
taurs armed with stones and pine-staves to the cave of Pholog 
The first who ventured to enter were driven back by Héraklés 
with burning brands: he hunted the remainder with his arrows 
to Malea. They fled there to Cheirédn, who having been ex- 
pelled from Pélion by the Lapiths was dwelling at that place. 
As Héraklés was here shooting at the Kentaurs, one of his 
arrows went through the arm of Elatos and stuck in the knee of 
Cheirén. Grieved at this unhappy event, Héraklés ran up, 
drew out the arrow, and applied to the wound a remedy given 
by Cheirén himself; but in vain, the venom of the hydra was 
not to be overcome. Cheirdén retired into his cave, longing to 
die, but unable on account of his immortality, till, on his ex- 
pressing his willingness to die for Prométheus, he was released 
by death from his misery. The other Kentaurs fled to different 
places; some remained at Mualea; Eurytion went to Pholoé, 
Nessos to the river Euénos; Poseidén took the rest and shel- 
tered them in Mount Eleusin. When Héraklés returned to 
Pholoé, he found Pholos lying dead along with several others ; 
for, having drawn the arrow out of the body of one of them, 
while he was wondering how so small a thing could destroy such 
large beings, it dropped out of his hand and stuck in his foot, 
and he died immediately.? Héraklés buried him, and then set 
out to hunt the boar, and driving him from his lair with loud 
cries, chased him into a snow-drift, where he caught and bound 
him, and then tovk him to Mykéne. 

To clear out in one day all the dung in the stable of Augeas 
(Bright) king of H’lis, the son of Poseidén (or rather of the 
Sun) was the fifth task imposed by the relentless Eurystheus.® 
When Héraklés came to Augeas, he said nothing to him of the 
commands of Eurystheus, but offered for a tenth of his herds 
to clean out his stables in one day. Augeas agreed, not think. 
ing the thing possible ; and Héraklés took Phyleus, that prince’s 
own son, to witness the agreement. He then broke down a 
patt of the wall of the court, and turning in the rivers Péneios 

1 Theocr. vii. 149. 

* The proper scene of the adventure with the Kentaurs must have been 
Thessaly, as in Euripidés, Her, Fur, 359 seq. 

* Theocr. /dyll. xxv. From his name and his flocks and herds it is evident 
that the Sun was the original sire of Augeas; his violent character them 
caused him to be regarded as the son of Poseidon: see above. 76, 309. His 
name, by a different derivation (see above, p. 9) may have caused the abunce 
ance of his possessions. 
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and Alpheios by a canal, let them run out at the other side. 
Augeas, on learning that this waa one of the tasks imposed by 
Eurystheus, not only refused to stand to his agreement, but 
denied that he had promised anything, and offered to lay the 
maiter before the judges. When the cause was tried, Phyleus 
honestly gave testimony against his father; and Augeas, in a 
rage, even before the votes had been given, ordered both his 
son and Héraklés to depart out of E’lis. The former retired to 
Dulichion; the latter went to Dexamenos at O’lenos, whom he 
found on the point of being compelled to give his daughter in 
marriage to the Kentaur Eurytién. Dexamenos imploring his 
aid, he killed the Kentaur as he was coming for his bride. 
Eurystheus however refused to count this also among the twelve 
tasks, saying that he had done it for hire. 

The sizth task was to drive away the Stymphalid birds. 
These were water-fowl, which, afraid of the wolves, fled to lake 
Stymphalis, which lay embosomed in wood near the Arkadian 
town Stymphalos. While Héraklés was deliberating how he should 
scare them, Athéna brought him from Hépbestos brazen clappers. 
He stood under a neighbouring hill, and rattled them: the birds 
terrified rose in the air, and he then shot them with his arrows.) 

His seventh task was to fetch the Krétan bull.?- This animal 
had been sent up by Poseidén when Minds had vowed to sacri- 
fice whatever should appear from the sea. Struck with the 
beauty and size of the animal. Minds substituted another, and 
put him among his herds. Posecidén in eager made the bull 
run wild and furious. When Hérakleés arrived, Minés gave him 
permission to take him if he could. The hero succeeded, and 
brought and showed him to Eurystheus. He then let him go: 
and the bull roved over Sparta and Arkadia, and crossing the 
Isthmos came to Marathon in Attica, where he did great mis- 
chief to the inhabitants. 

For his eighth task he was enjoined to bring to Mykéne the 
mares of Diomédés of Thrace. This was a son of Arés and 
Kyréné, and king of the Bistonians. His mares were andro- 
phagous. Héraklés sailed thither with some volunteers, and 
having overcome the grooms, led the mares to the sea. @ 
Bistonians pursued with arms. Hc¢raklés leaving the mares in 
charge of Abdéros, his favourite, the son of Hermés, a Lokrian 
of Opus, went to engage them. Meantime the mares tore their 
keeper to pieces; and the hero having defeated the Bistonians 

} Pherekydés, ap. Sch. Apoll. Rh. 1. 1054. 

? The sceuve of the first six adventures was, we may opserve, the Pelopon- 
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and slaix. Dio.nédés, built a city by the tomb of Abdéros, and 
named it after him. He brought the mares to Eurystheus, who 
turned them loose; and they strayed on to Mount Olympos, 
where they were destroyed by the wild beasts. 

The ninth task was to bring to his master the girdle of Hip- 
polyté, queen of the Amazons,! who dwelt about the river 
Thermédén. This nation was composed of women who were 
renowned for their valour. When they bore children, they reared 
the females alone. They cut off their right breasts, that they 
might not impede them in drawing the bow. Hippolyté was 
mistress of the belt of Arés, as a token of her exceeding all the 
Amazons in valour. This girdle Eurystheus coveted for his 
daughter Admété, and he ordered Héraklés to bring it to him. 

Having drawn together some volunteers, among whom were 
Theseus and Kastér and Polydeukés, the hero sailed to the isle 
of Paros, where four sons of Minés dwelt. Two of the ship’s 
company happening to be slain by them, Héraklés killed several 
of the Parians, and besieged the rest, till they offered to give 
him any two he wished in the place of the companiuns he had 
lost. He chose Alkeos and Sthenelos, the sons of Androgeds, 
and then sailed on to Mysia, where he was hospitably entertained 
by Lykos, king of the Mariandynians, whom he aided against 
the Bebrykians, and slew their king Mygdon, the brother of 
Amykos. He took a large portion of their territory and gave it 
to Lykos, who named it Hérakleia. The hero reached at length 
the haven of Themiskyra, where Hippolyté came to inquire the 
cause of his arrival, and on hearing it she promised to give him 
her girdle. But Héra, taking the form of an Amazon, went 
and persuaded the rest that the strangers were carrying off their 
queen. They instantly armed, mounted their horses, and came 
down to the ship. Heéraklés, thinking that Hippolyté had acted 
treacherously, slew her, and taking her girdle made sail homewards. 

He stopped at Troy, then in great distress from the wrath of 
Poseidén and Apolléd. These gods had contracted with Lao- 
medon, king of Troy, to build a wall round the town; but when 
the wall was completed, Laomedén refused to pay the wages 
agreed on, and dismissed them, threatening to cut off their ears. 
He even menaced to tie Apclld hand and foot and transport 
him to the distant islands.' To punish him Apolldéd sent a 


- See Appendix L. 

® Jl, xxi. 441; see above, p. 109. The poet (//. xx. 145) mentions the 
combat of Héraklés with tae sea-monster. He also tells (v. 640) of the taking 
of Troy by Héraklés, on g:count of the horses, relating to which I acmedéa 
had broken his word. 
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pestilence, and Poseidédn a flood bearing a huge sea-monsteg 
who carried off all the people to be found in the plain. Th . 
oracle being consulted declared that there would be no end ot 
the evil till Laomedén had given his daughter Hésioné! for food 
to the monster. He therefore exposed her, fastened to a rock 
which overhung the sea. Heéraklés, having seen the maiden, 
offered to deliver her if Laomedén would give him the mares 
which Zeus had presented to Trés, in exchange for his son 
Ganymédés. Laomedon assented, and Héraklés slew the monster 
and delivered Hésioné?: but the faithless Trojan refused to keep 
his word, and the hero sailed away, threatening to return and make 
war on Troy. 

His tenth task was to bring the oxen of Géryoneus from the 
island of Erytheia (Ruddy-isle), which lay out in the Ocean,’ and 
was inhabited by Géryoneus the son of Chrysaér,* and Kallirrhoé, 
an O’keanis.2 He had the bodies of three men united: they 
cohered above, but below the loins they were divided into three. 
His oxen were of a purple (7%. e. brilliant) hue, and were guarded 
by his herdsman, named Eurytion, and the two-headed dog Qr- 
thros, the progeny of Echidna and Typhon. 

Héraklés took his road through Libya, and when he came to 


1 Hésioné is the same as E‘ioné (name cf a Néréis, Hés. Theog. 255) and 
comes from qiwy strand. 

2 Tzetzés (Lye. 33) says, that when the monster opened his mouth the 
hero jumped into it, and that he remained for three days cutting and hacking 
within him. He then emerged, but with the loss of all his hair. This may 
have been derived from the history of the prophet Jonah. 

* Apollodéros, fullowing Pherekydés, says “which is now called Gadeira,” 
but that island has surely no river or mountain in it. Hesiod (Zheoy. 290 
seq.) clearly places Erytheia out in (aepny) the Ocean, that is toward its 
further coast. It was probably the temple of the Phenician Melkart (who 
was identified with Héraklés) at Gades, which gave occasion to this localisa- 
tion of Krytheia, and also to the legend of the Pillars. 

* See chap. vii. Axrisios, etc., ad fin. 

§ Though we could not perhaps satisfactorily prove it, we have a strong 
neticn that Géryoneus (Géryonés or Geryén) is only another form of Hadés. 
They both, we may observe, had herds of oxen, and the two-headed dog of the 
former answers to the three-headed dog of the latter. Admétos, apparently 
another form of Hadés, was also famous for his herds. We find the herdseof 
Hadés pasturing under the care of Meneetios, near those of (Giéryoneus in the 
isle of Erytheia, and we meet them again in the under-world under the care 
of the same herdsman. This looks very like two different forms of the same 
legend; the hero in the one seeking the abode of Hadés in the west, in the 
other in the under-world. The name Géryoneus (from ynptw) might cor- 
respond in signification with «Auvrds and «Avmevos, epithets of Hadés. On the 
other hand, Géryoneus might be a son, t.e. a form of the Sun-god who was 
the father of children by various Ocean-nymphs, and who kept flocks and 
herds. Chrysiér was an epither of Apolld, 6 the Sun. 
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the verge >f Europe and Libya he erected two pillars, one on 
each side of the strait, as monuments of his journey.’ Being 
scorched with the burning rays of the sun, he had the hardihood 
to bend his bow against the Sun-god; who, admiring his courage, 
gave him his golden cup to carry him over to Erytheia. As he 
was crossing, O’keanos appeared to him, and by agitating his 
waters, and tossing the cup in which he was sailing, endeavoured 
to frighten him; but on the hero’s bending his bow at him he 
ceased, and called him to hold his hand.? Having reached the 
island, he passed the night on Mount Abas. The dog Orthros 
discovering him flew at him, but Hcraklés struck him with his 
club, and killed Eurytién who came up to his aid. Mencetios, 
who kept in the same place the oxen of Hadés, having informed 
Géryoneus of what had befallen, he pursued and overtook 
Héraklés, as he was driving the cattle along the river Anthemus. 
He there attacked him, but was slain by his arrows; and 
Héraklés, placing the oxen in the cup, brought them over to the 
continent, where he returned his vessel to the Sun-god. He 
drove his cattle through Ibéria, and came to Lygia, where Alé- 
bidn and Derkinos, the sons of Poseidén, attempted to carry 
them off. These he slew, and then went on through Tyrrhénia. 
At Rhégion one of his bulls broke away,‘ ran through the 
country, swam over to Sicily, and came to the lands of Eryx the 
son of Poseidén, who ruled over the Elymians. Eryx put the 
bull among his herds; and Héraklés, committing the care of 
his other cattle to Héphzstos, went in quest of the stray one. 
When he found him, he required Eryx to give him up; but he 
refused, unless he would wrestle with him. Heérakles accepted 
the challenge, and flinging him three times to the ground killed 
him. He then drove his cattle along the Iénian Sea. At the 
recess of the sea’ (i. e. the head of the gulf) Héra set the oxen 
mad, and they ran raging through the hills of Thrace. Heéeraklés 
pursued them; and having overtaken a part of them at the 
Hellespont, he drove them toward the Peloponnése, leaving the 


1 Pind. Nem. iii. 21 (35) seg. Vilcker, Myth. der Jap. 61. 

* Pherekydés ap. Athen. xi. 470. Peisander said it was O’keanos, Panyasis 
said Néreus, that gave him the cup (Athen. ué sup.). See above, p. 46. 

* According to Aschylos (Prom. Loosed, Fr. 128), Hérakiés being hard 
pressed by the Lygians in the combat, and having spent his arrows, Zeus 
aided him with a shower of stones, with which he pelted and overcame his 
enemies. This was when he was on his way to the Hesperides (Strab. iv. 1, 
7, p. 183). Hyginus (act. Astr. ii. 6), also quoting schylos, says it was on 
his return from Erytheia. 

* *Aropphyvuc:. This country, said Hellanfkos (Dion. Hal. i. 35), was hencee 
forth named Italia, Italos ( Vitewus) being an ox in the language of the country. 
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others to run wild. When he came to the Strymén, in anger 
with that river he filled its bed with stones, so that.it became no 
longer navigable.’ He finally brought the oxen to Eurystheus, 
who sacrificed them to Héra. 

The preceding tasks had been performed in the space of eight 
years and a month; but Eurystheus refused to allow for those of 
killing the hydra and cleansing the stables of Augeas. He now 
imposed the eleventh task,—that of bringing him the apples of the 
Hesperides.’ 

On his way in quest of the apples Héraklés came to the 
river Echedéros, where he was challenged to a single combat by 
Kyknos the son of Arés and Pyréné. Arés defended his son; 
and Zeus ended the conflict by casting a thunderbolt between 
the combatants. Héraklés passed on through Illyria, thence to 
the E’ridanos, and came to the nymphs, the daughters of Zeus 
and Themis. These directed him to Néreus, whom he found 
asleep; and, in spite of his numerous changes of form. bound 
and held him fast, and never let him go till he had told him 
where the golden apples were. Having gotten this information, 
he went on to Tartéssos, and crossing over to Libya went on till 
he came to Irassa by lake Triténis,? where Antzos the son of 
Poseidén reigned, who was wont to kill all strangers by forcing 
them to wrestle with him, and to hang their skulls on the temple 
of his sire. Héraklés engaged him; and, finding that every 
time he threw him to the ground he rose with renewed strength, 
he held him in his arms till he died. Antzos, on account of this 
property, was said to be the son of Earth.‘ 

From Libya he went to Egypt, where Busfris, another son of 
Poseidén, reigned. This king, in consequence of an oracle, used 
to offer up strangers on the altar of Zeus: for Egypt having been 
afflicted with a dearth for nine years, a Kyprian named Phrasios 
(Sayer), a great soothsayer, came thither, and said that it would 
cease if they sacrificed a stranger every year to Zeus. Bustris 
sacrificed the prophet himself first, and then continued the 
practice. Heéraklés on his arrival was seized and dragged to the 
altar; but he burst his bonds, and slew Busfris, his son Amphi.- 
damas, and his herald Chalbés.® ° 

1 This is a mythic origin of the shallows in the Strymén. 

* See above, p. 221. 

3 Sch. Pind. Pyth. ix. 105 (183): comp. Milton, Par. Reg. iv. 564. 

* *Avraios (Opponent, from davrl). This legend was perhaps invented afte: 
the Greeks had settled in Libya, and was designed to express the incessant 


° ee which they experienced from the original inhabitants. Miller, 
or. i. 458. 


* The conjecture of Miiller (ué sup.), that Busiris is Osiris with the Kgyptias 
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He then roamed through Arabia, where he killed Aimathién 
the son of E’és and Tithénos, and then through the mountains 
of Libya, whicn he cleared of the wild beasts with his arrows; 
and having come to the eastern course of Ocean, he was once 
more accommodated with the Sun-god’s radiant cup, in which 
ne crossed to the opposite side.1 He came to where Prométheus 
lay chained, and, moved by his entreaties, shot the eagle that 
preyed on his liver. Prométheus out of gratitude warned him 
not to go himself to take the golden apples, but to send Atlas 
for them, and in the mean time to support the heavens in his 
stead. The hero did as desired, and Atlas at his request went 
and obtained three apples from the Hesperides; but he said he 
would take them himself to Enurystheus, and that Héraklés might 
continue to support the heavens. At the suggestion of Pro- 
métheus the hero feigned consent, but begged him to hold them 
till he had made a pad to put on his head. Atlas threw down the 
apples, and resumed his burden; and Hérakles then picked them 
up, and went away.? He brought the apples tu Eurystheus, who 
returned them to him; and he then gave them to Athéna. The 
goddess carried them back to the garden of the Hesperides 
whence they had been taken.° 

The twelfth and last task imposed by Eurystheus was to bring 
Kerberos from the under-world. When preparing for this ex- 
pedition, Héraklés went to Eumolpos at Eleusis, desirous to 
be initiated; but he could not be admitted, as he had not been 
purified of the blood of the Kentaurs. Eumolpos however puri- 
fied him, and he then saw the mysteries, after which he pro- 
ceeded to Tzenaron in Lakonia, where the entrance to the under- 
world was, and went down it, accompanied by Hermés and Athéna.*‘ 

The moment the shades saw him they fled away in terror.— 
all but Meleagros and Medusa the Gorgén.6 He was drawing 
his sword on the latter, when Hermés reminded him that she 
was a mere phantom. Near the gates of tne palace of Hadés 
he found Théseus and Peirithoos, who had attempted to carry 
article pe prefixed, is highly probable. The legend was framed, he thinks, 
when the Greeks first began to have intercourse with Egypt, and expresses 
thejr idea of the former inhospitable character of the people of that country. 

1 Pherekydés ap. Sch, Ap. RA, iv. 1396. Heyne and Miiller, for Mépyn read 
wepala. It would almost seem as if the rock of Prométheus was on the oppo- 
site ovast of Ocean. It is however more consistent with analogy to conceive 
it on the eastern extremity of the earth. 

? Pherekyues ut sup. Others said that Héraklés kilted the guardian-dragon 
and took the apples himself. Eurip. Her. Fur, 395 seq. Apollod. ut sup. 

* Apollod. wt sup. 


* Jl. viii. 367. Perseus was similarly aided by these deities. 
® This is founded on Vd, xi, 634. 
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off Persephoné, and had in consequence been fixed on an en- 
chunted rock by the offended monarcn of Erebos. When they 
saw Héraklés they stretched forth their hands, hoping to be 
relieved by his might. He took Théseus by the hand, and 
raised him up;! but when he would do the same for Peirithoos, 
the earth quaked, and he left him. He then rolled frum off 
Askalaphos, the son of Acherén and Gorgyra, the rock which 
Démétér had cast on his body. Wishing to give the shades 
blood to drink, he took one of the oxen of Hadés, and killed it. 
Menetios, the son of Keuthonymos the herdsman, immediately 
challenged him to wrestle. Héraklés laid hold on him, broke 
his ribs, and but for the prayers of Persephoné would have killed 
him on the spot. He then asked Pluté to give him Kerberos; 
and the god consented, provided he could take him without using 
his weapons. He found him at the gate of Acherén; and pro- 
tected only by his corslet and lion’s skin, he flung his arms about 
his head, and grasping him by the neck made him submit, though 
the dragon in his tail bit him severely, He brought him through 
Treezén to Eurystheus; and when he had shown him, took him 
back to the under-world. 

The hero, having now performed all his tasks, returned to 
Thébes, where he gave Megara in marriage to his nephew Iolaos. 
Wishing himself to marry again, and hearing that Eurytos, 
king of Gchalia,? had declared that he would give his daughter 
Iolé to him who should overcome himself and his sons in shooting 
with the bow, he went thither, and won the victory, but did 
not obtain the promised prize. Iphitos, the eldest son, was for 
giving his sister to Héraklés, but Eurytos and his other sons 
refused, lest he should destroy her children, if she had any, as he 
had done those of Megara. Shortly afterwards the oxen of Eurytos 
being stolen by the noted thief Autolykos, his suspicions fell 
upon Héraklés. Iphitos, who gave no credit to this charge, 
betook himself to that hero, a»d besought him to join in search 
of the lost oxen. Héraklés promised to do so, and entertained 


1 For an effect of this on the bodily conformation of the Athenians, see Sch. 
Aristoph. Knights, 1365. 

* There were three places named (chalia in Greece; on the banks of the 
Péneios in Thessaly, in Euboera, in Messéné. Each of these claimed Euryfos. 
Homer (Od. viii. 226; xxi. 14 seg.) seems to be in favour of the last: he says 
that Eurytos having challenged Apollé at archery was killed by the god; and 
his son Iphitos, coming to Héraklés in quest of his mares and foals, was slain 
by hir* in violation of the rights of hospitality. In both cases the scene 
is apparently in the Peloponnése. In the Catalogue (JJ. ii. 730) the Thessalian 
Cchalia is the city of Eurytos; while the Taking of Echalia and the Agimios, 
as it would seem, are in favour of that in Euboa. They are followed by 
Sophoklés, Apollodéros, and the current. of writers. 
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him; but falling again into madness, he precipitated Iphitos 
from the walls of Tiryns. In order to be purified of this murder 
he went to Néleus, who being a friend of Eurytos refused to 
comply with his desire. Héraklés then went to Amykle, where 
he was purified by Déiphobos the son of Hippolytos. But he 
fell notwithstanding into a severe malady on account of the 
murder of Iphitos; and going to Delphi to seek relief, he was 
refused a response by the Pythia. In his rage at her denial he 
went to plunder the temple, and taking the tripud was about 
establishing an oracle for himself. Apollé came to oppose him; 
but Zeus hurled a thunderbolt between the combatants, and put 
an end to their contest. Héraklés now received a response, that 
his malady would be removed if he let himself be sold for three 
years as a slave, and gave the purchase-money to Eurytos as a 
compensation for the loss of his son.! 

Accordingly, in obedience to the oracle, he was conducted by 
Hermés to Lydia, and there sold to Omphalé the queen of the 
country.?/ The purchase-money (three talents, it is said) was 
offered to Eurytos, but he refused to accept it. 

When the term of his servitude was expired, he prepared, 
being now relieved of his disease, to take his long-threatened 
vengeance on Laomedén. He accordingly collected a fleet of 
eighteen’ fifty-oared vessels, manned by a valiant band of volun- 
teer warriors, and sailed for Ilion. Leaving the fleet under the 
charge of CGtklés, he led his men against the town; but while he 
was advancing toward it, Laomedon fell on the ships, and Gkles 
was slain in the attack; Laomedén was however driven back 
and besieged in the town. Telamoén son of Atakos succeeded in 
making a breach in the walls, and entered; but Hérakleés fol- 
lowed close on him with his drawn sword, for he would have no 
one thought his superior. When Telamoén saw this he began 
to collect the stones which were lying near him; and on his 
asking him what he was doing, said that he was raising an altar 
to Héraklés Kallinfkos (Victor). Héraklés slew with his arrows 
Laomedon and all his sons but Podarkés. He gave Hésioné to 
Telamén as a reward of his valour, and allowed her to choose 
ong among the captives to be set at liberty. When she had 
fixed on her brother Podarkés, Héraklés replied that he must 
first be made a slave, and that then she might give something 
for him and redeem him. She took her golden veil off her 


1 Pherekydés ap. Sch. Od. xxi. 23. isch. Agam. 1048. Soph. Trach. 252 seq. 

® The Lydians had a hero named Sand6n similar to If{éraklés, Lyd. de se je 
ii. 64, Omphalé, we are told, clad him in a robe dyed with sandyz : 
Miller, P 188. ® Homer (JI. v. 641) says siz te 
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hend, and with it bought him; and hence he was afterwards 
named Priamos (Purchased) instead of Podarkés (Swift-foot). 

As Héraklés was sailing homewards from Troy, he was assailed 
by a furious storm, sent by Héra,’ which drove him to the isle 
of Kés. The inhabitants taking the strangers for pirates as- 
sailed them with stones, and endeavoured to prevent their land- 
ing; but they were defeated, and their king Eurypylos, the son 
of Poseidén and Astypalea, was slain. Héraklés himself was 
wounded in the fight by Chalkodén. Having ravaged Kés, he 
went at the call of Athéna to Phlegra, where he fought with the 
Gods against the Giants. 

Not long afterwards he collected an army of Arkadians and 
volunteers from most of the towns of Greece, and marched 
against Augeas; who put his E’leians under the command of 
his nephews Eurytos and Kteatos, the sons of Molioné and 
Aktér, who excelled all men of that time in strength? Héra- 
klés happening to fall sick, made a truce with the Molionids; 
but when they heard of his illness, they attacked his army, and 
killed several of his men. He retired at that time; but in the 
third Isthmiad afterwards, when the E’leians sent the Molionids 
to Kleénz to offer sacrifice, he waylaid and killed them. He 
then led an army into Elis, took the city, slew Augeas and his 
sons, and set Phyleus on the throne. He also established the: 
Olympic games, raised an altar to Pelops, and built altars to the 
twelve gods in order. 

After the capture of E’lis he marched against Pylos, took the 
city, and killed Néleus and all his sons, except Nestér, who was 
living with the Gerénians.® He is also said to have wounded 
Hadés and Héra as they were aiding the Pylians.* He then 
marched to Lakedzmon, to punish the sons of Hippokodn for 
having slain Gonos the son of Likymnios. For as this youth 
was gazing on the palace of Hippokodén, the house-dog flew at 
him: he flung a stone at the dog; which so enraged the sons 
of Hippokodn, that they rushed out with sticks and beat him to 
death.© Héraklés therefore, to avenge his death, collected an 
army. At Tegea in Arkadia he asked Képheus, who had twenty 
sons, to join in the expedition; but Képheus, afraid lest during 
his absence the Argives might make an attempt on Tegea, 


1 Tl, xv. 26 seq. 
2 Pind. Ol. xi. 26 (31) seq.: see chap. x. Lurytos and Kteatos. 
® Jl. xi. 690 seq.: see chap. x. Néfeus. 
* The line, Z/. v. 397, 
sie : oe év ee = Barwy b8bvnow Bore, 
udes perhaps to this event: see Pind. O/. ix. ; o : 
ad P | iy : ind. O/. ix. 30 (45) seq.; above, p. 80. 
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declined the proposal. Hérakiés then, who had in a water-urn 
a brazen ringlet of the Gorgdén, which Athéna had given him, 
presented it to Aéropé the daughter of Képheus, and told her, 
that if when a hostile army should approach she would show it 
thre times from the walls without looking at it herself, they 
would take to flight. Képheus and his sons then joined Héra- 
klés; but they all fell in battle, and with them Iphiklés the 
brother of the hero. Hippokodédn himself was slain in the en- 
gagement, his sons were taken prisoners, and his kingdom was 
given to Tyndareds. 

Returning through Tegea, Héraklés violated, without know. 
ing her, Augé the daughter of Aleos. She secretly brought 
forth a son, whom she laid in the sacred inclosure (réevos) of 
Athéna. A famine coming on the land, Aleos went into the 
temenos of the goddess; and searching about. found his daughter's 
infant, which he exposed on Mount Parthenion. But the babe 
was protected by the care of the gods; for a hind, which had just 
ealved, came and suckled him; and the shepherds finding him 
named him Télephos frum that circumstance.’ Aleos gave his 
daughter Augé to Nauplios the son of Poseidén, to sell her out of 
the country; and he disposed of her to Teuthras king of Teu- 
thrania on the Kajster in Mysia, who made her his wife.? Teéle- 
phos having, when grown up. consulted the oracle respecting his 
parents, came to Mysia, where he was kindly received by Teuthras, 
whom he succeeded in his kingdom. 

Héraklés went afterwards to Kalydén, where he sought the 
hand of Déianeira the daughter of Gneus.2 He had to contend 
for her with the river-god Acheléus, who turned himself into a 
bull; in which form one of his horns was broken off by the vic- 
torious hero. The vanquished river-god gave him im exchange 
for it the horn of Amaltheia.* Heéraklés afterwards assisted the 


1 Threpus, from rAagdos a hind. Its true signification is Fur-shining 
(TnA€paos); Augé (Abyn) is Bright. The legend is connected with the worship 
of Athéna Alea (above, p. 141): see Paus. viii. 47. Welcker, Avret. Aol. 12, 

* Euripidés (ap. Strub. xiii. 1, 69, p. 915) says that Aleos put his daughter 
and her babe in a coffer and cast them into the sea, and that Athéna guided it 
to the mouth of the Kaixos, where it was tound by Teuthras, who married 
Aufé and adopted her child. 

® When he met Meleagros in Erebos the latter besought him to marry his 
sister, Sch. /d. xxi. 194. 

* Amaltheia (above, p. 70) was the goat that suckled the infant Zeus; the 
name is probably derived from duadds, tender, or from auéAya, to milk. It 
was a pleasing fiction to make her norn pour forth ambrosia and nectar. 
According to later writers Amaltheia was a nymph, the possessor of the horn, 
the daughter of O’keanos (Sch. //. xxi. 194), or Hamonios (Pher ap. Apollod. 
i. 7, 5), or O’lenos. Theda. ad Arat, 64. 
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Kalydénians against the Thesprdtians, and took the city of 
' Ephyra, over which Phylas reigned, by whose daughter Astoyché 
he became the father of Tlépolemos. 

One day at the table of Gineus, as Eunomos the son of Archi- 
telés was, according to custom, pouring water on the hands of 
the guests, Héraklés happening unawares to swing his hand 
suddenly struck the boy and killed him.’ As it was evidently 
an accident, the father forgave the death of his son; but Héra- 
klés resolved to banish himself, agreeably to the law in such 
cases, and he set out with his wife for Trachis, the realm of his 
friend Kéyx. On their way they came to the river Euénos, 
where Nessos? the Kentaur had taken his abode, and carried 
over travellers, saying he had received this office from the gods 
as a reward for his uprightness. Héraklés went across through 
the water himself, having agreed on the price for the convey- 
ance of Déianeira. Nessos attempted to offer violence to his 
fair freight. She resisted, and cried out loudly; and Héraklés, 
hearing her screams, shot Nessos through the heart as he came 
on shore. The dying Kentaur thought on revenge: he called 
Déianeira to him, and told her if she would possess a philtre, or 
means of securing the love of Héraklés, to keep carefully the 
blood which flowed from his wound—an advice with which she 
incautiously complied. 

As they were going through the country of the Dryopians 
Héraklés became extremely hungry, and meeting a man named 
Theiodamas driving a wain with two oxen, he unyoked one of 
them, and killed, dressed, and ate it. He took with him Hylas 
the son of Theiodamas, who became his especial favourite. While 
residing with Kéyx he aided Agimios, king of the Dérians, 
against whom the Lapiths under the command of Korénos had 
made war, on account of a dispute respecting their boundaries, 
and bad besieged him in his town. Héraklés slew Korénos, 
and put Atgimios in possession of the whole country that had 
been in dispute. He afterwards killed Laogoras king of the 
Dryopians and his children, as he was feasting in the sacred 
ground of Apolld, on account of his violence and his aiding the 
Lapiths. i 

As he was passing by the tomple of Apollé at Pagase he was 
opposed by Kyknos the son of Arés, who wag in the habit of 
plundering those who brought the sacrifices to Pythé. Kyknos 
fell in the combat; and when Arés, who had witnessed the fate 

1 See Fairy Mythology, vol. i. p. 206; p. 129 new edit. note, for a somewhat 


similar proof of the strength of Holger Dansk. 
“ Probably from ydw to flow. 
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of his yor, would avenge him, he received a wound in the thigh 
f10m the spear of the hero.' 

Returning to Trachis, Héraklés collected an army, and made 
war on Eurytos king of Gchalia (in Eubea), whom he killed, 
together with his sons; and having buried those of his own 
men who had fallen, among whom were Hippasos the son of 
Kéyx, and Argeios and Melas the sons of his uncle Likymnios, 
he plundered the town and led Iolé away captive. At the Eu- 
bean promontory Kénzos he raised an altar to Zeus; and 
wishing to offer a sacrifice, sent to Kéyx for a splendid robe to 
wear. Déianeira hearing about Iolé from the messenger, and 
fearing the effect of her charms on the heart of her husband, 
resolved to try the efficacy of the philtre of Nessos, and tinged 
with it the tunic which was sent. Héraklés, suspecting nothing, 
put on the fatal garment and prepared to offer sacrifice. At 
first he felt no effect from it, but when it warmed the venom 
of Nessos began to consume his flesh. In his fury he caught 
Lichas, the ill-fated bearer of the poisoned tunic, by the foot, 
and hurled him into the sea.? He attempted to tear off the 
tunic, but it adhered closely to his skin, and the flesh came 
away with it. In this wretched state he got on shipboard and 
returned to Trachis; where Deéianeira, on learning the conse- 
quence of what she had done, hanged herself; and Heérakleés, 
charging Hyllos his eldest son by her to marry Iolé when he 
was of sufficient age, had himself carried to the summit of 
Mount (£té, and there causing a pyre to be constructed, as- 
cended it, and directed his followers to set it on fire But no 
one would venture to obey; till Poeas, happening to arrive there 
in search of his stray cattle, complied with the desire of the 
hero, and received his bow and arrows as his reward. While the 
pyre was flaming a thunder-cloud conveyed the sufferer to heaven, 
where he was endowed with immortality; and being reconciled 
to Héra he espoused her daughter Hebé, by whom he had two 
children named Alexiarés (Aider-in-war) and Aniketos Invincible). 


Before we enter on the consideration of the mythology of 
Heérakleés, we will give the beautiful and ingenious, but, as appears 
to us, fanciful view of it taken by a modern critic.‘ 

This mythe is, according to him, one of extreme antiquity 
and great beauty, setting forth the ideal of human perfection, 

1 Hesiod, "Aowis. The poet here (ce. 120) names the hero’s steed Areidn: 
see above, p. 158. 

? From (Eta says Ovid (Met. ix. 165, 217), who is followed by Milton (Par 
Dost, ii. 545). 

® See Suphoklés’ Zrachiniss. * Butimann, Mythol. . 946 seq. 
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consecrated to the weal of mankind, or rather in its original form 
to that of the hero’s own nation. This perfection, according 
to the ideas of the heroic age, consists in the greatest bodily 
strength united with the advantages of mind and soul recog- 
nised by that age. Such a hero is, therefore, a man: but these 
noble qualities in him are of divine origin; and he is made to 
be the son of the king of the gods, by a mortal mother. ‘To 
render his perfection the more manifest, the poet gives him a 
twin-brother, the child of a mortal sire. As virtue is not to be 
learned, Héraklés exhibits his strength and courage in infancy ; 
he strangles the snakes, which fill his brother with terror. The 
character of the hero throughout life, as that of the avenger of 
injustice and punisher of evil, must exhibit itself in the boy as 
the wild instinct of nature; and the mythe makes him kill his 
tutor Linos with a blow of the lyre. When sent away by Am- 
phitryén, he prepares himself, in the stillness and solitude of 
the shepherd's tife, by feats of strength and courage, for his 
future task of purifying the earth of violence. 

The beautiful tale of Prodikos, on the choice of Héraklés 
between virtue and effeminacy, is a component part of the ori- 
ginal mythe, to which it suits so accurately. For if the virtue of 
Héraklés was to be of any value, it must be the result of choice, 
and he must be tempted and resist the temptation. It was also 
necessary for the perfection of virtue that it should encounter 
continued opposition; and Grecian mythology, which contained 
no being of pure and unmixed evil, but gods of mingled character 
like men, furnished in the jealous Héra a deity to oppose and 
afflict the sun of Zeus. But if the object of the persecution of 
one power, he must be—in conformity to all analogy—under the 
protection of another; and Pallas-Athéné, the goddess of wisdom 
and mental energy, appears throughout the ancient form of the 
mythe as the constant guardian of the hero. 

The number of tasks may not have been originally twelve, 
though most accounts agree in that number; but they were all of 
a nature agreeable to the ideas of an heroic age,—ti:e destruction 
of monsters, and bringing home to his own country the valuable 
productions of other regions. These labours are chiefly allegori- 
cal. The Hydra, for instance, was meant to represent the evils of 
democratic anarchy, with its numervus heads, against which 
though one may not be able to effect unything, yet the union of 
even two may suffice to overcome it. 

The toils of the hero conclude with the greatest and most rare 
of all in the heroic age,—the conquest over death. This is repre- 
sented by his descent into the under-world, and dragging Kerberos 
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to light, as a proof of his victory. In the old mythe he was made 
to engage with and wound Aidés; and the Alkéstis of Euripidés 
exhibits him in conflict with Death. 

But virtue, to be a useful example, must occasionally succumb 
to human weakness and the power of the evil principle. Hence 
Héraklés falls into fits of madness, sent on him by Héra; and 
hence, like the Rinaldo and Ruggiero of romance, he becomes 
the willing slave of Omphalé, the fair queen of Lydia, and 
changes his club and lion’s skin for the distaff and the female 
robe. The mythe at length concludes most nobly with the 
assumption of the hero into Olympos. His protecting deity 
abandons him to the power of his persevering enemy;! his 
mortal part is consumed by fire, the purest of elements; his 
shade or imuge (eidwdov),? like those of other inen, descends to 
the realms of Hadés, while the divine portion. himself (atrés), 
ascends from the pyre in a thunder-cloud, and the object of 
Héra’s persecution being now effected, espouses Youth the 
daughter of his reconciled foe. 


Jur chief objection to this beautiful theory is its making the 
mythe of Hérakles, from the very commencement, one entire and 
consistent fiction, framed with a moral view. This we regard as 
contrary to the mythic analogy, which, though it might devise 
single mythes, like that of Ixién, in order to illustrate some 
ethic principle, never conducted the heroes through a long series 
of adventures like those of Héraklés. 

The mythology of this hero is of a very mixed character in 
the form in which it has come down to us. There is apparently 
in it the identification of one or more Grevian herves with Mel- 
kart,> a god of the Phonicians, and perhaps with one of the 
deities of Egypt. Hence we find Héraklés so frequently repre- 
sented as the sun-god, and his twelve labours revarded as the 
passage of the sun through the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

The Grecian adventures of Héraklées are placed in Thessaly 
(chiefly about Mount Csté), Attelia and the Peloponnese: and 
as the Dorians, whuse princes wer: supposed to be descended 
from Héraklés, had relations with : ll these countries, Miuler* 

Taaad é Moip’ €Sduacce kal apyaddos x 'Aos “Hpns.—Z/. xviii. 119. 

2 Od. xi. G02. It is not unworthy of notic:, that in the Ilias (i. 3) it is said 
that the suuls (Wuxas) of the heroes were sen to Ais, tiemselves (avtobs) were 
made a prey for dogs and birds; while, in thi. place of the Odyssey, the image 
(ef3wAov) of Héraklés was in the house of Ais, Aimselyf (abrds) was on Olympos, 
Two diametrically oppused species of psycholo y ! 

* Malgqereth (n7p>p) ‘King of the City,’ a rame of the Sun or of the planet 
Jupiter. a 4 Dérvans, book ii. chap. 11, 12, 
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views in him the national hero of the Dérian race. He regards 
as the original exploits of the Dérian Héraklés the conquest of 
(chalia, the marriage with Déianeira (that is the league between 
the Dérians and Aitdlians for the invasion of the Peloponnése), 
the taking of Ephyra, with which he connects the wounding of 
Hadés, and the whole of the Héraklean Nekyia, and even the 
carrying away of the cattle of Géryoneus, whom with Hekatsos 
he places in E’peiros, and finally the death on the summit of 
G@té. He thinks that the Peloponnésian adventures were mostly 
invented after the time of the Dérian invasion, which they were 
intended to justify; there may, he allows, have been an Argive 
hero of perhaps the same name, who was the destroyer of the 
Nemezxan lion; but the enmity of Héra, the delay at his birth, 
the servitude to Eurystheus, ctc., are Dorian legends, and meant 
to represent the political and religious contests between the an- 
cient inhabitants and the invaders. The mythology of Héraklés 
at Thébes was, he thinks, introduced from Delphi, or by the Doric 
Hérakleids. That he did not belong to the Kadmeian mythology 
is proved by the legend of the coming of Alkméné to Thebes, and 
by the fact of his temples there being without the walls,—a fuct 
which is quite conclusive, as the ancient deities of a city always 
had their temples on or near the citadel. Returning to the 
Peloponnése; the adventures there, he says, may be divided into 
two classes, the combats with men and those with beasts. Of 
the former are the conquest of Pylos, Lakénia and E’lis, and the 
establishment of the Olympic games, in all of which there is a 
historic reference. The latter are perhaps of a symbolic nature. 
Many of the adventures out of Greece are to be referred to the 
Grecian colonists of the places which are made the scene of 
them. 

We have thus given a sketch of the theory of this most able 
mythologist, and there is much in it to which it is difficult to 
refuse assent. But we think that, like his theory of Apolld, it 
is tov much affected by what appears to us his exaggerated con- 
ception of the influence of Doric ideas and institutions in Greece. 
There are, in fact, parts of the Héraclean mythology to our ap- 
prehension almost inexplicable on this hypothesis: his name, 
too, Hera-renowned, seems quite unsuitable to a hero of the Dé. 
rians anterior to the Migration. This however may be obviated 
by supposing the name of the Dérian hero to have been dif. 
ferent, and that of the Argive to have been adopted in its stead, 
But again, it does not seem likely that an Argive hero should 
be the object of persecution to the Argive goddess; on the cone 
trary, all analogy would lead us to suppose him, from hie name, 
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to have been her favourite’ We would therefore hint as a 
possibility, that the original Héraklés was the conception of a 
Peloponnésian hero,” who, in obedience to the great goddess of 
the country (the goddess of the earth), cleared it of the noxious 
animals that infested it, and, it may be, went on toilsome journeys 
to distant regions to bring home cattle and plants to adorn and 
improve it; but that when he had been identified with the Doric 
hero a new series of adventures was devised for him, and he was 
made the object of the persecution instead of the favour of the 
Argive goddess. We do not think that the identification with 
Melkart had much influence beyond that of localising some of the 
legends, such as that of Géryoneus. 


In the Homéric poems there is, as we have seen, frequent 
mention of Héraklés; and in the Theogony his birth at Thébes, 
his combats with the Nemezan lion, the Hydra and Géryoneus, 
his release of Prométheus and marriage with Hébé, are noticed. 
In the E’wx the conquest of Pylos and other events were re- 
corded; the Shield relates the combat with Kyknos; and the 
figimios and Wedding of Kéyx, ascribed to Heésiod, contained 
adventures of this hero. Of the age of these poems however we 
can only make a conjecture; for it is well known that some of 
the Hésiodic poems, as they are called, come down even below 
the thirtieth Olympiad. Kinwthos of Lakedemén, who flourished 
about the fifth Olympiad, composed a Hérakleia, and Peisander 
of Kameiros (about OL. 33) another very celebrated one; Stési- 
ehoros of Himera (Ol. 48) also composed a lyric poem named 
the Géryonéis, on the expedition to Erytheia: Panyasis of Samos 
(Ol. 72) wrote a Hérakleia in fourteen books, containing nearly 
aS many verses as the Odyssey. 

Pherekydés, Hellanikos and Hekatewos all gave the adventures 
of Héraklés a place in their works: and Hérodéros of Hérakleia 
on the Pontos, a contemporary of Sdkratés, composed a long 
Hérakleia in prose. The Attic tragedians alsu introduced Heéera- 
klés into their dramas; and as they viewed him as a Beedtian, 
his character was treated with but little ceremony on some occa- 
gjons. Apolloddros and Diodoros relate the adventures of this 
hero; they were also the subjects of the verses of the Alexan- 
drian and the Latin poets. 

1 All the compounds of this form seem to be in a good sense. Such are So« 
hoklés, Agathoklés, Calliklés, Hieroklés, Themistoklés, Euklés. Dioklés, 
Hermckla: Theoklés, seem to intimate the divine favour. 

* Hérakldés, son of the Strong-one (Alkméne) by Zeus-Amphitryén ( Wearen 
rare Vanquisher); also named Alkeides (“on-of-strength) from his grandsig 
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CuHarrer V. 


MYTHES OF ATTICA. 
Kéxpoy. Cecrops. 


O’ay@Es, in whose time the Bodtic flood is placed, is said by 
some to have been the first who reigned over Attica and Boétia: 
his son Eleusfnos was the founder of Eleusis. 

But in general Kekrops is held to have been the first who 
ruled over the country called Kekropia from him, and Attica 
from its peninsular form. He is said by mythologists to have 
been an autochthoén, z.e. one who came from no foreign country, 
but was born in, and as it were from, the land; and, like auto- 
chthones in general, to have had a body composed of those of a 
man anda snake. In his time the gods began to choose cities 
for themselves ; and Poseidén and Athéna both fixed on Athens. 
The former came and struck the middle of the future Akropolis 
with his trident, and formed the well of salt water in the Erech- 
theion; Athéna then came, and making Kekrops witness of her 
taking possession, planted the olive which stood in the Pandro- 
sion. Twelve gods sat to decide the cause; and on the testi- 
mony of Kekrops, they adjudged the place to Athena. She 
named the city from herself, and Poseidén testified his anger by 
laying the Thriasian plain under water.’ 

Kekrops married Agraulos the daughter of Aktzos, who bore 
him a son Erysichthon, and three daughters, Aylauros or Agrau- 
los, Pandrosos, and Hersée. Erysichthon died without children ; 
Agraulos had by Arés a daughter named Alkippé,? and Hersé 
by Hermés a son named Kephalos.® 


One of the earliest events recorded in modern histories of 
Greece is the coming of Kekrops at the head of a colony, from 
Sais in Lower Egypt to Attica, where he civilised the rude ab- 
origines, gave them religion, marriage, and other sociul institu 
tions, and taught them to cultivate corn for their subsistenc® 
This remarkable event is placed, on the authority of the Parian 
Chronicle, B.c. 1582. 

It may therefore seem strange that Kekrops should apparently 
have been utterly unknown to Homer and Hésiod; that the 

* Apollod. ii. 14, 1. For other marks of the vengeance of this god, sve 


Sch. Aristoph. Eccles. 471. Varro, Fr. p. 360 (Bip.) 
3 See abuve, p. 95, > See above, p. 146. 
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xyklic and the lyric poets do not speak of him; that the logo- 
graphers, and their follower Apollodéros, seem ignorant of his 
Egyptian birth; that the same should be the case with the dra. 
matists; and that Hérodotos should speak of the Athéna of Sais 
and of the Attic Kekrops without giving the slightest hint of any 
connexion between them. Platé is, in fact, the first who inti- 
mates it; the priests of Sais, he says, informed Soldén out of 
their temple-archives that the goddess Néith or Athéna was the 
founder of both their cities, but that Athens was the elder hy one 
thousand years. When in those remote ages the people of the isle 
Atlantis invaded the countries within the Pillars of Héraklés, the 
Athenians bravely repelled them; and in the war Kekrops, Erech- 
theus, Erichthonios, and Erysichthé6n distinguished themselves.? 

We should think it hardly necessary to inform the reader 
that the whole story of the Atluntis, and everything relating to 
it, is as pure a fiction as the Utopia or any other political ro- 
mance, and that Platé makes in it the same use of Solén that he 
does of Sdékratés on other occasions. At all events he gives not 
the slightest hint of Kekrops being an Egyptian, but rather the 
very reverse. Elsewhere he states the genuine Athenian creed 
of his day. ‘Neither a Pelops, nor a Danaos, nor a Kadmos, 
nor an Augyptos, nor any other, who, being originally a Barba- 
rian, has been naturalised among the Hellénes, has settled 
among us. We are of pure Hellénic blood, no mixed people, 
and hence the hatred of foreign manners and customs is espe- 
cially implanted in our city.”? 

The first notice of the Egyptian origin of the Athenians ap- 
peared in a work which went under the name of Theopompos, 
but which was a forgery intended to injure him. It was named 
Tpixdpavos and it attacked the traditions and history of Athens, 
Sparta, and Thébes. On the other hand Kallistratos and Pha- 
nodémos maintained that Sais was colonised from Athens. In the 
time of the Ptolemies it became the fashion to regard the Egyp- 
tians as the colonisers of half the world. Still it is only in an 
imperfect fragment of Dioddros and in Scholia that the Egyptian 
Kekrops occurs. Few then, we think, will now dissent from the 
following judgment: ‘The derivation of Kekrops from Sais is 
a historic sophism and no mythe.’® 


1 Timaos, 21 seq. Critias, 108 seq. 

® Menexenos, 245. Isocratés (Enc. Hel. 20; Panath. 19) omits Kekrops in 
h’s list of Athenian kings; and he speaks (Paney. 41; Panath. 258) of the 
Athenian autochthony in the same manner as Platd: see also Euripidés, Jén, 
590, Fr. Hrechtheus, i. 7 sey. 

® See Miiller, Orchom. 106 seg. Proleg. 175. Voss, Myth, Br, iii, 180 seg. 
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Kekrops is then, in fact, purely an ideal being, and the nzmes 
of his family all relate to agriculture and to the worship of the 
tutelar deity of Athens. Thus he is married to Mield-dwelling 
(Agraulos), the daughter of the land (Aktzeos). He has one 
son, Mildew, or rather ploughman (Erysichthén),' who dies 
without leaving any offspring; and three daughters, Bright-one 
(Aglauros)* or Field-dwelling (Agraulos), All-dew (Pandrosos) and 
Dew (Hersé), of whom the first bears a daughter, Strong-mare 
(Alkippé), to the god of war; and the third a son Shady (Kepha- 
los), to the rural deity Hermés. There were temples of both 
Agraulos and Pandrosos at Athens; and, as Athéna herself was 
called by these names,’ they are in all likelihood nothing more 
than personifications of her epithets. As Pandrosos and Hersé 
are the same in signification, and the name of the latter occurs 
only in late writers, it is probable that, like the Athenian Graces, 
Seasons and others, the Kekropides were only two originally.‘ 
The childlessness of Erysichthén merely perhaps indicates that 
he had been assigned no mythic progeny. 

There only remains then to be explained the name Kekrops or 
Kerkops; and when we recollect that the ancient Athenians 
wore golden teétiges or tree-crickets in their hair to signify their 
autochthony, as it was said, and that a species of this insect was 
named xepx@mrn, we have perhaps the simple origin of Kekrops.® 


Kpavads. “Apdixrvav. Cranaiis. Amphictydn. 


Kekrops was succeeded by Kranaos, another autochthon, in 
whose time the flood of Deukalidn is said to have happened. 
He married Pedias, the daughter of Ménytés; and from his 
daughter Atthis, who died a maid, he named the country Atthis. 
Kranaos was expelled by Amphiktyén, also an autochthon, or as 
others said the son of Deukalién, who after a reign of twelve 
years was in his turn expelled by 


"EptxOduos. Erichthonius. 


Erichthonios was by some said to be the son of Héphestos 
by Atthis the daughter of Kranaos. Others relate, that Athéna 


' See above, p. 158. 

* This is the name which prevails in inscriptions, and it is probably the 
elder form. It is connected with atyAn and with yAadé, and yAau«ds, and is 
in every way suited to the moon. 

* Sch, Aristoph. Lys. 440. Harpocrat. v.”Aypavaos. 

* Kard ris 'AypavAouv Suvuoy, xara be ris Mav3pécou omavidrepov’ xata 
8é Tis”Epons ovn etphxauev. Sch. Aristoph. Thes. 540. 

* Mr. Kenrick, in his genious Essay on the Mythic Kings of Attica, in the 
Philological Museum (ii. 357), thinks that the original form was Kpexow from 
xpéxw. Like our own cricket, these terms and tettiz are onomatopaic, 


ERICHTHONIOS. PANDION. $35 


coming one day to the workshop of Héphestos to get some arma, 
the artist was filled by Aphrodité with desire, and attempted to 
offer violence to the maiden-goddess. She fled; he pursued, 
and though lame overtook her, but was unable to overcome her 
resistance. The legend proceeds to relate the birth of Erichtho- 
nios after a manner which gives no very high idea of Athenian 
delicacy. The goddess resolved to bestow immortality on the 
babe. She laid him therefore in a coffer, which she gave in 
charge to Pandrosos, the daughter of Kekrops, with an injunc- 
tion not to open it. Pandrosos was obedient; but the curivsity 
of her sisters made them unclose the coffer, in which they heheld 
the babe, who terminated in asnake. Asa punishment Athéna 
struck them with madness, and they precipitated themselves 
from the Akropolis. Erichthonios was reared by Athéna in her 
temenos; and when he was grown up he expelled Amphiktyén, 
and reigned over Athens. He set up the statue of Athéna on 
the Akropolis, and instituted the festival of the Panathenza. 
He is said to have been the first who used the four-horse cha- 
riot. He had by the Nais Pasithea a son named Pandién, who 
succeeded him. Erichthonios when he died was buried in the 
temenos of Athéna by his son; or, according to others, by the 
goddess herself, whose favourite he had been, and whom in life 
she had often visited.’ 

Another account of the birth of Erichthonios says, that Hé. 
phestos having made golden seats for Zeus and the other gods, 
Héra when she sat in hers was unable to rise. Héphestos was 
called to set his mother free; but he, who had done it through 
malice for her having flung him out of heaven, replied that he 
had no mother. Dionysos, however, contrived to make him 
drunk, and while in that state he released the goddess. Zeus 
then desired him to demand a reward; and Poseidén, who bore 
a grudge to Athéna, persuaded him to ask her in marriage 
Zeus granted his desire, but recommended his daughter to stand 
on her defence.’—The remainder of the legend is nearly the 
same as the former one. 

In every representation of this mythe Erichthonios is an 
agitochthon, or child of the soil, as Homer terms Erechtheus.® 


Haviievy, Pandion. 


Pandién succeeded his father in the kingdom. In his reign 
Démétér and Dionysos came to Attica. The former was en- 
oe by Keleos, the latter by Ikarios. Pandién married 


lod. iii. 14, 5, 6. 3 Hygin. 166, 
re me Be CelBepos ” ' Apoupa. I. ii, 584: comp. Eus. Jon. 28, 
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Zeuxippé, the sister of his mother, by whom he had two song, 
Erechtheus and Butés, and two daughters, Prokné and Philomela.' 


Tpdéxvy, SiropnAa, cal Thpetds. Procne, Philomela, et Tereus. 


Pandién being at war about boundaries with Labdakos king 
of Thébes, called to his aid Téreus the son of Arés out of 
Thraké.2 Having with his assistance come off victorious in the 
contest, he gave him his daughter Prokné in marriage, by whom 
Téreus had a son named Itys. After some time Prokné became 
desirous of seeing her sister, and at her request Téreus went to 
Athens and prevailed on Pandién to let Philoméla accompany 
him back to Thraké. On the way he violated her; and fearing 
that the truth might be discovered, he cut out her tongue and 
confined her: she contrived however to communicate her story 
to her sister by means of characters woven ina peplos. Prokné 
then sought out and released her sister; and killing her own 
son Itys, served his flesh up to his father. The two sisters fled 
away; and Téreus, discovering the truth, pursued them with an 
axe as some, with a sword as others more justly tell. Find- 
ing themselves nearly overtaken by him, they prayed to the 
gods to change them into birds; Prokné immediately became a 
Nightingale (andov), and Philoméla a Swallow (xeAdov); Téreus 
was also changed, and became a Hoopoe (éroy, upupa).§ 


Like so many others, this story also is told with considerable 
variations. According to some, Téreus had early conceived a 
passion for Philoméla, and he obtained her in marriage by pre- 
tending that Prokné was dead.* Again there is great discre- 
pancy respecting the transformations, some saying that Prokné, 
others that Philoméla was the nightingale.” This last, which 
has the signification of the name in its favour, was not however 
the prevalent opinion; it is in fact almost peculiar to the Latin 
writers. It was also said that Téreus was changed into a hawk,® 
and that Itys became a wood-pigeon.’ 

1 Apollod. ut sup. 

* He was said to be the prince of the Thrakians, who were supposed to have 
dwelt in the old times in Daulis. Thuk. ii. 29. Apollod. iii. 14, 8. Conon, 
31. Paus. i. 41. 8; x. 4,8. Daulias was an epithet of the nightingale. 

® Apollod. iii. 13, Ovid, Met. vi. 424 seg. Hygin. 45. Conon, 31. Sch. 
Aristoph. Birds, 212, Eudocia, 327. Serv. Buc, vi. 79. 

* Apollod. ut sup. Hygin. ut sup. 

® Prokné is the nightingale in Esch, Sup. 60 seq. Apollod. ut sup. Sch. 
Aristoph. ut sup. Conon ut sup. Paus. x. 4,9. Varro, L. L. v.76. Plut. 
Symp. viii. 7, 2. Nonn. ii. 1315; xii. 75.—Philomela, in Ovid, ué sup. Arb, 
Amut. ii. 383. Hygin. ut sup. Eudocia, ut sup. Hor. Carm. iv. 12, & 
Vergil. Geor. iv. 15, 513. Statius, Silv. v, 3, 84. 

© Hygin. ut sup. ’ Serv. Buc. vi. 79, 
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The fable seems to be one of considerable antiquity. We 
have already seen it under another form in the Odyssey.’ Hé- 
siod in one place? calls the swallow Pandionis, evidently alluding 
to it; and elsewhere he is said® to have related that the night- 
ingale had been deprived of all her sleep, the swallow of one 
nalf of hers, in consequence of that unhallowed meal in Thrake. 
The legend is one of those invented to account mythically for 
the habits and properties of animals. Every spring the south of 
Europe is visited by various birds which have wintered in the 
warmer regions of Africa. Among these are the swallow, the 
‘herald of the spring,’ the pensive nightingale and the hoopoe. 
This last is of the tenuirostral tribe of birds, which includes the 
humming-birds and birds of Paradise; it is about twelve inches 
long, with a slender falcate or sword-shaped bill of two and a 
half inches in length, and a crest on its head. Its habits are 
solitary and it feeds on insects. The note of the nightingale, 
which was strangely regarded as lugubrious,* the red spots on 
the breast of the swallow,® and the long bill and hunting habits 
of the hoopoe, may have led Grecian imagination to combine 
them in fiction, and hence the origin of the present mythe. The 
Scholiast on Aristophanés® tells us that Téreus when pursuing the 
fugitives kept crying mov wot (where, where ?), while Philoméla in 
terror cried Tnpevs, and Prokné mournfully uttered “Irv “Irv, and 
that each, since their transformation, continues to utter these notes. 

With respect to the names in this legend Philoméla is appa- 
rently Song-loving,” and would therefore seem most appropriate 
to the nightingale, while Prokné, which is evidently connected 
with mpd, mpwi, is well suited to the swallow;® so that in fact 


1 See above, p. 298. 2 “Epy. 568. 8 lian, Vur. Hist. xii, 20. 
* On this subject see Zales and Popular Fictions, p. 17. 
6 See Verg. Georg. iv. 15. © Birds, 212. 


7 See Welcker, Der. Ep. Cyc. p. 274 note. 

* The kvn may be merely a termination, see p. 15, or it may be connected 
with sivéw (see Soph. Alek. 18), or with cano. In either case it would denote 
tae swallow as the announcer of the spring: 


“AyyeAe KATA Zapos adudduou, nvavéa yeArdor. 
Siménid. ap. Sch. Aristoph. Birds, 1410. 


er ‘of the dawn : see Verg. n. viii. 456. Gray’s Elegy, st. 5. 
It might also denote the nightingale as herald of spring :— 


“Hpos 8 Byyedos, inepddpwvos andar. 
Sapphé, ap. Sch. Soph. Elek. 148, 
Still my nightingale 
That with sweet accents doth assure me that 
My spring of happiness comes fast upon me. 


Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, }. 2. 
& 
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the names may have changed places. Téreus is probably 67- 
pevs, i.e. the Hunter, and its similarity to Térés, a name of the 
kings of Thrake, may have caused him to be represented as a 
native of that country; while if it be true* that the swallows do 
not build in Daulis, the reason is plain why it should have found 
a place in the legend. Itys of course derived his name from the 
note of the nightingale. 


’Epexbevs. Hrechtheus. 


On the death of Pandién his sons Erechtheus and Butés 
divided his offices between them, the former taking the king- 
dom, the latter the priesthood of Athéna and Poseidén-Erich- 
thonios. Butés married Chthonia the daughter of his brother, and 
the sacerdotal family of the Butads deduced their lineage from him. 

Erechtheus married Praxithea, a grand-daughter of the river- 
god Képhisos, and had by her five sons, Kekrops, Pandéros, 
Métién, Orneus, and Thespios; and four daughters, Prokris, 
Kreiisa, O’reithyia, and Chthonia. Being engaged in a war 
with the Eleusinians, he consulted the god about the event; and 
received for answer, that victory would fall to him who should 
sacrifice one of his daughters. He forthwith offered up his 
youngest daughter Chthonia; and her sisters, as they had entered 
into a resolution that when one lost her life the others would end 
theirs, all voluntarily put an end to themselves. Erechtheus was 
victorious, and slew Eumolpos the son of Poseidoén, an ally of the 
Eleusinians, but was himself destroyed afterwards by that god. 

The four daughters of Hrechtheus, here named, were, as we 
shall find, all married, and their several histuries are income 
patible with this tale of their sacrifice. It is probable therefore 
that the mythologists have confounded them with the subjects 
of another mythe, according to which Protogeneia and Pandéra, 
the two virgin-daughters of Erechtheus, were offered up as vo- 
lantary victims, in a war against the Beotians.* 


IIpéxpts cat Kepados. Procris et Cephalus. 


Prokris, the eldest daughter of Erechtheus, was married to 
Kephalos the son of Déién the son of AXolos. They dwelt at 
Thorikos in Attica, and were happy, till curiosity to try fe 
fidelity of his wife entered the mind of Kephalos. Feigning a 
journey of eight years he disguised himself, and came to Prokris 
with a splendid jewel, which he offered to her as the price uf her 

1 Epops may be the same from érw. 2 Paus.x. 4,9. * Apollod. wt eup, 

4 See Eur. Jon, 281. Demosth. Epitaph. 8. Cic. Pro Seat. 21. Zeseo. 
Disp. i. 48. Hesych. v. Map6éros. 
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favours. After much hesitation her virtue yielded; her husband 
then discovered himself and reproached her. She fled from him 
in shame, but soon after they were reconciled. Kephalos went 
constantly to the chase; and Prokris, suspicious, as she had failed 
herself, fancied that he was attracted by the charms of some other 
fair one. She questioned the slave who used to accompany him ; 
and he told her that his master frequently ascended the summit 
of a hill, and cried “Come, Nephelé, come:” Prokris went to the 
designated hill, and concealed herself in a thicket; and on 
Kephalos’ crying “ Come, Nephelé, come!” she rushed forwards 
to her husband, who in his astonishment and confusion threw 
his dart and killed her.! 

This legend also is told with great variations. It was said that 
Kephalos refused to comply with the wishes of E’és, pleading his 
fidelity to his wife, and that the goddess changed his form to put 
the faith of Prokris to the test. Prokris on finding how she had 
been deceived fled to Kréte, where Minds gave her an inevitable 
dart, and a dog named Lezlaps (Whirlwind), which no beast could 
escape. She then cut her hair short, and attiring herself as a 
man came to Thorikos and challenged Kephalos to a match at 
hunting. He was easily overcome, and seeing the wonderful 
virtues of the dog and dart he sought to obtain them. The terms 
were those he had himself proposed to Prokris. He yielded; 
Prokris then discovered herself and reproached him, but they 
were soon reconciled and she gave him the dog and dart. The 
‘story then concludes as above related.? 

According to another account the virtue of Prokris had not 
been proof against the offer of a golden coronet from a suiton 
named Pteledn. Her infidelity being discovered by her husband, 
she fled to Minds king of Kréte, whom she enabled to have 
children, and received the dog and dart in return.’ 

Kephalos for his involuntary crime was sentenced by the court 
of Areiopagos to perpetual banishment. He went to Thébes, 
which was at that ume ravaged by a fox which nothing could 
overtake, and joined Amphitrydén in the chase of it: his dog 
Lelaps ran it down; but just as he was catching it, Zeus turned 
them both to stone.* Kephalos then aided Amphitryén against 

1 Pherekydés, ap. Sch. Od. xi. 321. For Nephelé Ovid has Aura. 

* Hygin. 189. Ov. Met. vii. 661 seg. Ariosto has founded on this his tale 
of Adonio. Or. Fur. xliii. 72 seq. 

* Apollod. iii. 15,1. Anton. Lib. 41. Kallimachus (iii. 209) places Prokrig 
with Kyréné and Atalanté among the companions of Artemis; from whom at 
8 also said (Paus. ix. 19, 1) she received the dog. 

* Apollod. ii. 4,7. Paus. vt sup. From Photius (Lez. p. 428) it would 
appear that this event was celebrated in the Thcbais of the Epic Cycle. 

22 
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the Teleboans, and on their conquest he settled in an island 
named from him Kephalonia.' 


Prokris is noticed in the Odyssey,? and the story is probably 
one of some antiquity. Though, as we have seen, an attempt 
was made to convert Kephalos into an historic personage, he is 
probably the son of Hermés and Hersé,’ perhaps in the original 
form of the mythe Pandrosos, and his name appears to signify 
the twilight (diluculum), which is taken away by the Dawn.‘ 
The name of Prokris seems also to refer to the early day (spat), 
and it may have been an epithet of E’és or only another form of 
Prokneé. 

’Opebvia, Orithyra. 

As O’reithyia, the daughter of Erechtheus, was playing or 
gathering flowers on the banks of the Llyssos, she was beheld 
by the wind-god Boreas. Enamoured of her beauty, he seized and 
carried her away to Thraké, where she bore him the winged youths 
Zétés and Kalais; and two daughters, Chioné and Kleopatra.° 

Chioné was loved by Poseidén, to whom she bore a son 
named Eumolpos; to conceal her weakness she threw the babe 
into the sea to the protection of bis father. Poseidén took him 
to Atthiopia, and gave him to his daughter Benthesikymé to 
rear. When Eumolpos was grown up, the husband of Benthe- 
sikymé gave him one of his two daughters in marriage; but 
Eumolpos, attempting to >ffer violence to the sister of his wife, 
was forced to fly. He came with his son Ismaros to Tegyrios, a 
king of Thraké, who gave his daughter in marriage to Ismuaros. 
But Eumolpos, being detected plotting against Tegyrios, was once 
more forced to fly, and he came to Hleusis. Ismaros dying, 
Tegyrios became reconciled to Eumolpos, who returned to Thraké, 
and succeeded him in his kingdom. War breaking out between 
the Athenians and the Eleusinians, the latter invoked the aid of 
their former guest, and Eumolpos fell in battle against Erechtheus.® 

The two sons of Boreas were among the Argonauts, and they 
delivered Phineus, who had been warried to their sister Kleoe 
patra, from the Harpies. They were afterwards slain by Héra- 
klés in the isle of Tenos.’ ‘ 

} This is a mere coincidence of name. 7? Od. xi. 321. * See above, p. 147. 

* See above, pp. 57, 146. Kégados quasi xvépados, from nvédas: see Butt- 
nann, Lexil. v. ceAavds. Kvépas 7b Aeuxdpws, Sch. Aristoph. Froys, 1385. 

5 Platé, Phadr. 229. Apollod. iii. 15,2. Apoll. Rh. i. 211 seq. cum Sch. 
Hellanikos (ap. Sch. Od. xiv. 533) said that O’reithyia was on the Akropolis as 
s basket-bearer (xaynpédpos) in the worship of Athéna-Polias when she wae 


earried off. 
* Apollod. ut supra. ? Apoll. Rh. i. 1300 seg. 


KREUSA. XUTHUS AND ION, $4) 


Here we find a physical mythe in union with an historie 
legend. It was a tradition in Attica that the sacred family of 
the Eumolpids belonged to the mythic Thrakians, whom we 
find sometimes on Hélikén, sometimes in Thraké. The present 
legend, by making Eumolpos a son of the sea-god and grand- 
son of the north wind, and giving him a son named Ismaros, 
plainly intended to deduce the Eumolpids from Thraké, while 
the name Teyyrios would seem to puiut to Bootia, where there 
was a town named Tegyra. 

The spouse of the north wind was very appropriately named 
Mountain-rusher (épos 6vw), their children are Blower (Zyrms), 
Inflamer or Drier-up (Kadais)', and Snowy (Xi), to whom for 
the sake of uniformity another daughter was added, whose name 
however shows that she could not have belunyed to the original 
mythe.? It is, we should think, quite evident that O’reithyia was 
not the daughter of a king of Attica; yet the real Erechtheus 
may have been her mythic sire. 


Kpéovaa, ZovOos xai"lov. Creusa, Xuthus et Ion. 


Kreiisa, the third daughter of Erechtheus, married Xuthos the 
son of Hellén, to whom his father had assigned the Peloponnése. 
Her sons by him were I6n and Achzos. 

According to Euripidés, in the drama named from him, Ién 
was the fruit of the secret love of Kretisa with Apoll6. When 
she had given birth to him she laid him in the cave where she 
had met the god; and Hermés, at Apollé's desire, conveyed 
him to Delphi. He was there reared and dedicated to the 
service of the temple; and when some years after Xuthos and 
Kreusa came tv consult the oracle on the subject of progeny, Ion 
was recognised by his mother, and as the true representative of 
the Erechtheids he occupied the throne, and from his four sons 
Teleéu, Hoplés, Ergadés and Aigikoreus the four tribes of Attica 
were named. 


Kexpoy, Tavdiwr. Cecrops II., Pandion IT. 


On the death of Erechtheus the sceptre passed to his son 
EKekrops II. The successor of Kekrops was his son Pandién IL, 


1 Zétés is easily deduced from (dw to blow. Kalais is probably derived from 
«alw to burn, dry up (abpa Bédpeos bxéxge wdvta, Longus, p. 3, ed. Vill. 5 
comp. uro, Verg. Georg. i. 77), like @Aov firevrood, xhdeos burning, enrds 
windy, as KnAds vepedn cluud-portending wind, KnAds juépa a windy day: see 
Welcker, Tril. 565 note. 

Wuxpds kveuos Bopéns wvevoe .... fonuoy exxavoe: xal dwooBéoes yAdns 
&s wup.— Zoopla Zeipax, xiii. 20. 

§ We shall tind that Perseus, Lykaén and others had only one daughter. 
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who was expelled by his cousins the Métionids. He retired to 
Megara, where he married Pylia the daughter of king Pylos; 
who, being obliged to fly for the murder of his brother Bias, 
resigned Megara to his son-in-law, and retiring to the Pelopon- 
nése built Pylos. Pandién had four sons, Ageus, Pallas, Nisos, 
and Lykos, who conquered and divided among them the Attic 
territory, Aigeus, as the eldest, having the supremacy.’ 


Nivos cai SkvAda. Nisus ef Scylla. 


In the war waged by Minds king of Kréte against the Athe- 
nians, on account of the death of his son Androgeds, Megara 
was besieged, and it was taken by the treachery of Skylla the 
daughter of Nisos. This prince had a golden or purple lock of 
hair growing on his head; and as long as it remained uncut, so 
long was his life to last. Skylla, having seen Minds, fell in love 
with him, and resolved to give him the victory. She cut off 
her father’s precious lock as he slept, and he immediately died: 
and the town was then taken by the Krétans, But Minos, 
instead of rewarding the maiden, disgusted with her unnatural 
treachery, tied her by the feet to the stern of his vessel, and thus 
dragged her along till she was drowned.? Another legend ® 
adds, that Nisos was changed into the bird called the Sea-eagle 
(dduderos), and Skylla into that named Kiris (xeipist); and that 
the father continually pursues the daughter to punish her for 
her crime. According to Auschylos® Minds bribed Skylla with a 
golden collar. 


Aiyevs. Avgeus. 


Aigeus the son of Pandién, being childless went to Delphi to 
consult the oracle. The meaning of the response which he 
received being dubious,’ he took his way homewards through 
Trezén, in order to consult Pittheus the wise son of Pelops. 
Pittheus, divining the sense of the oracle, made his guest drunk, 
and put him to sleep with his own daughter Atthra; and Posei- 
don, it was also said, took advantage of the same night. Mgeus 
when departing charged AXthra if she bore a son to rear him, 

1 Apollod. ut sup. Soph. Fr. Avgeus. Sch. Aristoph. Wasps, 1218. : 

2 Apollod. ut sup. Sch. Hurip. Hyp. 1195. 

® Ov. Met. viii. 145. Verg. Ciris, and Georg. i. 404; in Buc. vi. 74 the 
poet confounds this with a totally different Scylla. 

* From xelpw, to cut or devour,—from her cutting off her father’s lock, says 
the legend,—from the rapacity of the bird more probably. 

5 Choéph. 616 seq. 

© The god said, 

doKxov Tov mpolxovra woddova, péprare Aawy, 
Hh Avons, aply és Expoy ’AOnvalwy aplxgas. 


THESEUS. $43 


and to tell no one whose he was. He moreover placed his sword 
and shoes under a large stone, and directed her to send his son 
to him when he was able to roll away the stone and tuke them 
from under it. 

Afigeus returned to Athens; and when Médeia came thither 
from Corinth, he married her. He also celebrated Panathe- 
negan games; in which Androge¢és the son of Minds overcame 
all his opponents. Aigeus, envious of his worth, engaged him 
to go and fight with the Marathénian bull, and the valiant 
youth fell in the attempt. According to other accounts, Ageus 
laid an ambush for him as he was going to Thébes, where 
games were to be celebrated by Laios. 

Minés made war on Athens to avenge the death of his son. 
Megara fell as above related. Athens held out; but being 
closely pressed with hunger, the Athenians, according to an 
ancient oracle, sacrificed on the grave of the Kyklops Gerestos 
the four daughters of Hyakinthos, who had settled there! This 
bloody deed was of no avail; and the oracle declared, that the 
naming of the satisfaction he required must be left to Min6s 
himself. He demanded seven youths and seven maids to be 
sent every ninth year to be devoured by the Minotaur. This 
hard condition was for some time complied with. At length 
Théseus, the son of the king, voluntarily proposed to attempt 
their deliverance. He went, and succeeded; but he forgot to 
change his black sails to white, as agreed on in case of success; 
and Atgeus, thinking that his son was lost, cast himself from the 
Akropolis and perished.’ 


Onoevs. Theseus. 


The son of Aigeus by Atthra was named Théseus. Wher 
grown to the proper age, his mother led him to the stone under 
which his father bad deposited his sword and shoes, and he re- 
moved it with ease and took them out. He was now to proceed 
to Athens and present himself tu his futher. As the roads were 
infested by rubbers, his grandfather Pittheus pressed him earnestly 
to take the shorter and safer way over the Saronic gulf; but the 
youth, feeling in himself the spimt and the soul of a here, re- 
solved to signalise himself hke Héraklés, with whose fame all 
Greece now rang, by destroying the evil-doers and the monsters 

1 See above, p. 338. There was a similar tradition about the daughters of 
Leon, whenve the Ledkorion derived its name; see Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 19. 

2 Plut. 7es. 22. UViodér. iv. 61, Paus. i. 22, 4. Catull. Ixiv. 242. Others 
said that he flung himself from « rock into the sea, which was named from 
him. Nikokratés (ap. Sch, Apoll. RA. i. $31), Hygin. 43. Serv. ain. iii. 74. 
Statius (Zeb. xii. 625) says it was from Sume 
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that oppressed the country; and he determined on the moré 
perilous and adventurous journey by land. 

His first day’s journey brought him to Epidauros, where dwelt 
@ man named Periphatés, a son of Héphestos. This ferocious 
savage always went armed with an iron club, whence he was 
called Club-bearer (xopuynrns); and all travellers stood in terror 
of his cruelty. When he saw Théseus approach, he immediately 
assailed him; but he speedily fell beneath the blows of the young 
hero, who took possession of his club, and bore it ever afterwards 
as a memorial of his first victory.! 

Théseus now pursued his journey, and met with no interruption 
till he came to the Isthmos of Corinth. Here he found another 
‘faitour,’ who, from the great mischief that he did to all the 
surrounding country, was called by no other name than that of 
Sinis,’ i. e. Hvil-doer. His strength was so great, that he was able 
to take by their tops the pine-trees with which the Isthmos was 
at that time overgrown, and bend them to the ground; and hence 
he was called Pine-bender (mirvoxdunrns). He posted himself on 
the road, and obliged all passengers to take hold of a pine with 
him and bend it, and when it was bent he would let it go, and the 
tree flying up the unhappy stranger was dashed to the ground 
and killed. Théseus, on being challenged, though he had never 
before attempted such a feat, held down the tree with ease; and 
then, to punish Sinis for his previous cruelty, killed him, and 
hung him out of one of the pines.’ 

Before he left the neighbourhood of the Isthmos, Théseus de- 
livered the people of Krommyon, a village near Corinth, from a huge 
sow which ravaged their lands. He hunted and killed this monster. 

As he approached the borders of Megara, he came to the nar. 
row path overhanging the sea, where the robber Skirédn—from 
whom the pass derived its name—had fixed his abode. The 
practice of Skirén was. when any stranger came to him, to invert 
the duties of hospitality; and instead of giving water to wash 
the fect of his guest, to insist on the guest’s washing the feet of 
the host. This ceremony was performed on the pass; and while 
the guest was engaged in the operation, Skirén would give him 
a kick, which tumbled him down into the sea, where a huge tor- 
toise always lay ready to devour the bodies of those who were 
throwo down. Théseus killed Skirén himself, and flung his 
body down to the tortoise.® 


? Apollod. iii. 16, 1. Plut. Thé&. 8. Diodédr. iv. 59, ® From olvw, to injure. 
* Plut. and Diodér. ut sup. Hygin. 58. i 

* Plut. Thés. 9. Strab. viii. 6, 22, p. 380. Pans. in. 1,8. Diodér. uf aup. 
® Plut. Diodér. and Hygin. ut sup. Sch. Eurip. Hip. 979. 
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Thésens came now to Eleusis, where Kerkyén, said to be a 
gon of Héphxstos, reigned. Like many of those whom Héra.- 
klés encountered, Kerkyén forced all comers to wrestle with him, 
and killed the vanquished. Théseus accepting the challenge 
overcame him, and paid him in his own coin.’ 

Not far from thence, on the banks of the Képhissos, Théseus met 
with Damastés, named the Beater-out or Stretcher (mpoxpovatns), and 
the Hurtful (ro\vrnjpev). This Damastés had two iron bedsteads, 
one long, the other short. When a stranger came, he took him, if 
short of stature, to the long bedstead, and stretched and pulled 
him, as he said, to make him fit it, till the life left him. But if 
the stranger should be tall, he assigned him the short bedstead, 
and then cut as much off him as made him of the sume length 
as his bed. But Théseus meted to him with his own measure.” 

Having overcome all the perils of the road, ‘Lhéseus at length 
reached Athens, where new danger awaited him. He found his 
father’s court all in confusion. The Pallantids, or sons and 
grandsons of Pallas the brother of Aigeus, had long seen with 
jealousy the sceptre in the hands of an old man, and meditated 
wresting it from his fecble grasp. Thinking however that his 
death could not be very remote, they resolved to wait for that 
event, but they made no secret of their intentiona, The arrival 
of Thésens threatened to disconcert their plan. They feared 
that if this young stranger should be received as a son by the 
old king, he might find in him a protector and avenger; and 
they resolved to poison his mind against him. Their plot so far 
succeeded, that Augeus was on the point of sacrificing his son, 
when he recognised him, and then acknowledged him in the 
presence of all the people. The Pallantids nad recourse to arms, 
but Théseus defeated and slew them.° 

Médeia it is also said, who was married to Augeus, fearing 
the loss of her influence when Theseus should have been ac- 
knowledged by his father, resolved to anticipate that event; and 
moved by her calumnies, AUNgeus was presenting a cup of poison 
‘o his son, when the sight of the sword left with thra disco- 
vered to him who he was.‘ 

Whe bull which Héraklés had brought from Kr¢éte was now at 
Marathon, and the country was in terror of his ravages. Théseus, 
probably deeming this a good opportunity of recommending 
himself to the people over whom he was likely to reign, resolved 
to deliver them from the ferocious animal. He went in quest of 
him, overcame and exhibited him in chains to the astonished 

1 Plut. Dioddr. and Hygin. ut sup. Sch. Fuvip. Hip. 979. 
3 Id. 1b, * Plut. 18 * Plut. 12. 
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eyes of the Athenians, who did not know which was the greater, 
their admiration of the victory or their terror of the combat. 
Théseus then sacrificed the bull to Apollé Delphinios.' 

The Athenians were at this period in deep affliction, on account 
of the tribute which they were forced to pay to Minés king of 
Kréte. Théseus resolved to deliver them from this calamity, or 
to die in the attempt. Accordingly when the third time of 
sending off the tribute came, and the youths and muaidens were 
according to custom drawn by lot to be sent, in spite of the en- 
treaties of his father to the contrary, he voluntarily offered him- 
self as one of the victims. The ship departed as usual unde 
black sails, which Thésecus promised his father to change for 
white in case of his returning victorious. When they arrived 
in Kréte, the youths and maidens were exhibited before Minds; 
and Ariadné the daughter of the king, who was present, became 
deeply enamoured of Théseus, by whom her love was speedily 
returned. She furnished him with a clue of thread, which en- 
abled him to penetrate in safety the windings of the labyrinth, 
till he came to where the Mindtaur lay, whom he caught by the 
hair and slew. He then got on board with his companions, and 
sailed for Athens. Ariadné accompanied his flight, but was 
abandoned by him on the isle of Dia or Naxos? 

Before he returned to Athens, Théseus sailed to Délos to pay 
his vow; for ere setting out on his perilous expedition, he had 
made a vow to send annually, if successful, to the temple of the 
god, a ship with gifts and sacrifices.* He also consecrated in 
that island to Aphrodité a statue made by Deedalos, on account 
of the uid she had given him. He moreover, to commemorate 
his victory, established there a dance, the evolutions of which 
imitated the windings of the labyrinth.‘ 

On approaching the coast of Attica Théseus forgot the signal 
appointed by his father, and returned under the same sails with 
which he had departed; and the old king, thinking he was be- 
reaved of his newly-found son, ended his life. Théseus, with 
the general approbation, mounted the vacant throne. 


1 Plut. 14. Diodér. ut sup. Hygin. ut sup. 2 

2 Plut. 15-19. See below, chap. xii. Ariadueé. 

? Plut. 21. The practice of sending aship annually to Délos —whatever may 
have given occasion to it—long continued. While it was absent no sentence of 
death could be executed in Athens; because, as it was said, it commemorated 
the deliverance of the youths and maidens, The ship sent, called the Paralian 
Galley, was maintained to be the very same one in which Théseus had sailed ; 
though it had been so often repaired, as to give occasion to a celebrated quee- 
tion among the sophists respecting its identity. Plut. Thés. 23. 

* This is evidently founded on the lines of Homer, J/, xviii, 590 gag. 
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The hero now turned his thoughts to legislation. The Attic 
territory had been divided by Kekrops into twelve Démes or 
villages, each of which had its own government and chief magi- 
strate, and was almost wholly independent. The consequence 
was, frequent and sanguinary wars among them. Nothing but 
pressing external danger forced them to union, which was again 
dissolved as soon as the storm was over. 

Théseus therefore invited not merely the people of Attica, but 
even strangers and foreigners, to settle at Athens, then nothing 
but a castle on a rock. By his prudence and his authority he 
induced the heads of the villages to resign their independent 
sovereignty, and entrust the administration of justice to a court, 
which should sit constantly at Athens, and exercise jurisdiction 
over all the inhabitants of Attica. He abolished the former di- 
vision of the people into four tribes, and substituted that of a 
distribution into three classes, of the Nobles, the Agriculturists, 
and the Manufacturers. The nobles were put in possession of 
all offices and dignities; but the choice of the persons from the 
body of the nobles to fill them was left to the people. 

The result of these judicious regulations was the increase of 
the city of Athens, and of the population in general: the esta- 
blishment of just liberty, and at the same time the augmentation 
of the royal power, and the reduction of that of the nobles, 
heretofore the source of such continual broils and dissensions. 
As a further means of uniting the people, Théseus established 
numerous festivals, particularly the Panathenzxa, solemnised with 
great splendour every fifth year, in commemoration of this union 
of the inhabitants of Attica. 

Théseus firmly established the boundaries of the Attic terri- 
tory, in which he included Megaris, and set up a pillar on the 
Isthmos of Corinth to mark the limits of Attica and the Pelo- 
ponnése. Near this pillar he renewed the Isthmian games, in 
imitation of the Olympic lately established by Héraklés. 

These civic cares did not prevent Théseus from taking part in 
military enterprises: he accompanied Héraklés in his expedition 
against the Amazons, who dwelt on the banks of the Thermddén ; 
aad distinguished himself so much in the conflict, that Héraklés 
after the victory bestowed on him, as the reward of his valour, 
the hand of the vanquished queen Antiopé. When the Amazons 
afterwards in revenge invaded the Attic territory, they met with 
a signal defeat from the Athenian prince. 

Théseus was also a sharer in the dangers of the Kalydonian 
hunt; he was one of the adventurous band who sailed in the 
Argé to Kolcvhis; and he eided his friend Peirithoos and the 
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Lapiths in their conflict with the Kentaurs. The friendship 
between him and Peirithoos was of a most intimate nature; yet 
it had originated in the midst of arms. Peirithoos had one time 
made an irruption into the plain of Marathon, and carried off 
the herds of the king of Athens. Théseus, on receiving informa- 
tion, went to repel the plunderers. The moment Peirithoos be- 
held him, he was seized with secret admiration; he stretched 
out his hand as a token of peace, and cried, “Be judge thyself ! 
What satisfaction dost thou require P”—‘ Thy friendship,” re- 
plied the Athenian ; and they swore inviolable fidelity. 

Like faithful comrades, they aided each other in every project. 
Each was ambitious in love, and would possess a daughter of 
the king of the gods. Théseus fixed his thoughts on Helené 
the daughter of Léda, then a child of but nine rears. Placing 
her under the care of his mother Atéthra at Aphidna, Théseus 
prepared to assist his friend in a bolder and more perilous at- 
tempt; for Peirithoos, after the death of Hippodameia, resolved 
to venture on the daring deed of carrying away from the palace 
of the monarch of the under-world his queen Persephoné. Thé- 
seus, though aware of the risk, would not abandon his friend. 
They descended together to the region of shadows; but Aidés, 
knowing their design, seized them, and placed them on an en- 
chanted rock at the gate of his realms; where they sat unable 
to move, till Héraklés passing by in his descent for Kerberos 
free’d Théseus, but was bya divine intimation prevented from 
aiding his friend, who remained there everlastingly in punish- 
ment of his audacious attempt.’ 

After the death of Antiopé, who had borne him a son named 
Hippolytos, Théseus married Phwdra the daughter of Minds 
and sister of Ariadne. This princess was seized with a violent 
affection for the son of the Amizon,—an affection produced by the 
wrath of Aphrodité against Hippolytos fur neglecting her deity, 
and devoting himself solely to the service of Artemis, or against 
Phedra as the daughter of Pasiphaé. During the absence of 
Théseus the queen made advances of love to her step-son, which 
were indignantly repelled by the virtuous youth. Filled with 
fear and hate, on the return of her husband she accused to hfm 
his innocent son of an attempt on her honour. Without giving 
the youth an opportunity of clearing himself, the blinded rrince, 
calling to mind that Poseidon had promised him the accomplish. 


1 Those who would assign a historic foundation to the wild and fanciful fic- 
tions of ancient poets, tell us that Persephoné was wife to Aidéneus king of the 
Molossians that his dog was called Kerberos, who tore Peirithoos to pieces, etc. 
We have alread? ezpressed our dissent from this tasteless mode of procedure. 
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ment of whatever wish he should first form, cursed and implored 
destruction on his son from the god. As Hippolytos, on leaving 
Troezén, where Théseus and his family then resided, was driving 
his chariot along the sea-shore, a monster sent by Poseidén from 
the deep terrified his horses; they burst away in fury, heedless 
of their driver, dashed the chariot to pieces, and dragged along 
Hippolytes entangled in the reins, till life abandoned him. 
Phedra ended her days by her own hand; and Thiseus, wher 
too late, learned the innocence of his gon.? 

The invasion of Attica by Kastér and Polydeukés, to avenge 
the carrying off of their sister, and an insurrection of the Pal- 
lantids, brought on Théseus the usual fate of all great Athe. 
nians,—exile. He voluntarily retired to Lykomédeés, king of the 
island of Skyros, and there he met with his death, either by ac. 
cident or by the treachery of his host: fur ascending with Ly- 
komédés a lofty rock, to take a view of the island, he fell or was 
pushed off by his companion, and lost his life by the fall. The 
Athenians honoured his memory by feasts and temples, placed 
him among the gods, and called their city the town of Théseus. 


ed 


We will now pursue the explanation of the legendary history 
of Attica from the time of Kekrops. 

It is not necessary for us, we presume, to set about proving 
that king Rocky or Hilly (Kranaos), his wife Pluin (Pedias) and 
his daughter Attica (Atthis) are not historic personages. It is 
equally needless to show that Amphiktyén, or rather Amphi- 
ktién,—the personification of the people who dwelt about (dp- 
guxrioves) Thermopyle, and were united for a common political 
and religious object,—could not have been a real person, much 


1 See the Hippolytos of Euripidés and also the noble Phédre of Racine. The 
circumstance of women accusing those who have refused their favours is 
common to the history and the fable of most countries. The earliest instance 
on record is that of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife; and, under the names of 
Yusuf and Zuleikha, their adventure is the theme of romance over the Moham- 
medan East. The stories of Péleus, Bellerophontés, Hippolytos, Tennes and 
Muenos (Plut. de Fluv. 8), occurs as we may perceive 1n Grecian mythology, 
and those of Sir Lanval (Fairy Mythology, i. p. 54, p. 35 new edit.) and of 
Tristan and Belinda (Tristan de Leonnois) are to be found in the romance 3t 
the middle ages. The case most similar to the present occurs in the Persian 
Shah-Nameh, where Siyawush the son of Ky Kaus, king of Persia, is, on 
rejecting che amorous advances of his stepmother Sudabeh, accused by her te 
his father ; but the gallant youth clears himself by going through the ordeal 
of fire, riding in golden helm and snowy raiment between the flaming piles, 
kindled by two hundred men. Another case is that of the sons of Camar-ex 
Zeman, in the Zhousund and One NyaAts. 
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iess a king of Attica. We will therefore commence with Erich- 
thonios or Erechtheus, whom the more ancient tradition viewed 
as the first Attic king. 

We have seen how entirely Kekrops and his family belong to 
the worship of Pallas-Athéné. Beside this goddess, the symb } 
of the mild celestial heat, the ancient people of Attica adored 
Héphestos, the terrestrial fire or heat which was the origin of 
metallurgy; Hermés, the deity who wrought within the earth, 
giving increase to fruits and cattle; and Poseidén, the great 
nourishing principle of water. These are the only deities whom 
' we find noticed in the early Attic mythes. 

The two kings Erechtheus and Erichthonios are, as we shall 
now endeavour to show, the same person, and in reality nothing 
more than the name by which Poseidon was worshipped on the 
Akropolis. It is well known that none but the ancient deities 
of the nation ever had temples or altars on the Akropolis; but we 
find that a part of the temple of Athéna-Polias was named the 
Erechtheion, and was sacred to Erechtheus, and that in it there 
were altars of Héphestos, Butés and Poseidén, on which last 
sacrifices were made to Erechtheus.'! In this temple also was 
the well of salt water which Poseidén was said to have produced 
with his trident; and it was called the Erechthean Sea.2 That 
Erichthonios and Erechtheus were the same, appears from this, 
that Homer and Hésiod tell of the latter what others relate of 
the former. In fact Erechtheus is only the abbreviated form of 
the name, which signifies Harth-shaker® It need not surprise 
us to find this deity, when made a hero, assigned the origins 
above related. It is probable also that in the ancient legend 
there was a Holy Marriage (iepds ydpos) of Héphestos and 
Athéna,* the terrestrial and celestial heat, of which the off- 
spring may have been represented as a serpent-formed son (Eri- 
chthonios), that is, the tender twining-plant® which proseeds 
from the seed, and of which the care was committed to the sisters 
Dew and Field-dwelling, or Bright-one, i.e. which was nourished 
by dew and by the mild influence of the bright moon. The 
other circumstances of the legend may be referred to the imagin- 


1 Paus, i, 26, 5. ° 

2 @ddrAagca *EpexOnts. Apollod. iii, 14, 1: comp. Herod. viii. 55. Paus. ut 
sup. Another name of this well was 7 KAe dpa, Sch. Aristoph. Birds, 1693. 

3 "Epex 00x Odmos, from épéx@w to shake, and xOwy eurth, softened on account 
of the aspirates to ’Ep:x@dvios, and then reduced to ’EpexGets, Kenrick, ut sup. 
Tzetzés (Lyc. 156, 158) calls Poseidén Erechtheus, rapa 1d épéx Ow, 7d Kiva.— 
Athénagoras says (Leg. 1), ‘O 88 ’A@nvaios ’Epex Oe? Mocedav: Ober: and 
Phavorinus, ’Epex@eus, Toce:dav ev "A@hvas. 4 Cic. De Nat. Deor. iii. 22, 

* By a derivation of Lrichthonios from eps or Epa, and x0dr: see above, p. % 
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ation of those who took on them to embellish and extend it, and 
to the freaks of etymology in which the ancients found such 
pleasure in indulging. The ascribing to Erichthonios the inven- 
tion of the four-horse chariot, is a confirmation of his identity 
with Poseidén; and it may be observed, that his Trojan name- 
sake was renowned for his stud.’ 

But, as we may see, there was another hero who had an altar 
in the temple of Athéna Polias, namely Butés, the brother of 
Erechtheus and eponymus of the sacerdotal Butads,? and ar- 
cording to the preceding analogy he also must have been a 
deity. In him then we view the Attic god answering to the 
Arkadian Hermés. His own name plainly signifies the feeder ;* 
that of his wife is Chthonia. Hermés has in the usual way 
taken his place in the legends. 

It may be that Pandidén is indebted for his Attic royalty to 
his part in the mythe of the nightingale and the swallow,‘ which 
was perhaps only appropriated by the Athenians, like that of 
Oreithyia, and possibly that of Kephalos and Prokris, though 
this last (and indeed the former also) seems to be a genuine 
Attic mythe. As for Kekrops II. and Pandién II., they are 
manifestly employed merely to establish a connexion between 
the Hrechtheids and Théseus; and Pylos would probably never 
have been king of Megara, if the Néleids of Pylos had not come 
to Attica at the time of the Dérian Migration. 

We are now to consider Ién, the personification of the Idnians. 
The mythe above noticed was evidently devised to account for 
the abode of this tribe in Attica, where their settlement was 
probably effected by conquest. Whence they came is uncertain; 
but the name of the Iénian sea would seem to place their original 
abode on the north coast of the Peloponnése.5 As Ién is the 
son of Apdllo (for Xuthos is apparently nothing more than an 
epithet of that god),® they are to be regarded as the introducers 
of the worship of Apollé into Attica, where it seems to have 
been originally confined to the military class. The name Kreiisa 
(Princess) in this legend (like it and Kréon (Prince) in so many 
others), shows that it was a mere fiction and did not speak of real 
persons. 

Lykos, Pallas and Nisos, the sons of Pandidén, have as little 
claim to reality as any of the others. As the Lykeion at Athens 


1 Tl. xx. 221. 2 See above, p. 338. * From BO’A, Béoue. 

‘ Pandién, i. e. Ali-divine or All-bright, or rather All-illumining (see above, pp. 
15, 47), may be the sup of snring, or that season itself, when these birds appear. 

* Mr. Kenrick’s derivation of this name 1s very plausible ;—Huorla, "Inorley 
“aovla, the sea-const. © Bovdus, yellow-haired, is the same as farés. 
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was said to have been named from Lykos, and there was on it a 
temple of Apollé Lykivs,; it is not unlikely that the god and the 
prince were the same person. Pallas may in like manner have 
been connected with the patron-goddess of the city.2, The port of 
Megura (or perhaps the peninsula which formed it) was named 
Nisea,? and thence probably was derived the name of the king 
Nisos. The story of him and his daughter Skylla is one of the 
many tales of maidens betraying their parents and country for 
love of lucre. We shall find the tule repeated in Pterilios and 
Komethé6, and every one has heard of the Roman Tarpeia.‘ 
AXgeus is plainly only anvther name for Poseidén, who was 
aiso named Algeos® and Aigeén.’ In fact it was also said that 
Poseidén was the father of Théseus,’ who comes from Treozén 
(where Poseidén was the guardian-god—odovyos), and clears 
the Isthmos (which was sacred to that god) of monsters and 
evil-doers. We also find that Théseus was worshiped on the 
eighth day of the month, which was the sacred day of Poseidén.® 
There seems to have been a distinction between the ancient 
Poseidén-Erechtheus of the agricultural Pelasgic people of Attica 
and the Poseidén-Adgeus of the Idénians, to whom Théseus evi- 
dently belongs, the latter being regarded more as the god of the 
sea and of navigation, corresponding with the more active mili- 
tary character of the Iénian race. In proof of Théseus being 
of this race, we may observe that he seems to be rather in opposi- 
tion with the ancient deities of the place. Some of the evil-doers 
whom he slays are sons of Hephezstos; and though the veneration 
of the Athenians for their guardian-goddess, and that analogy 
which did not admit of enmity between the ruling deity and the 
hero of the place, prevented Athéna’s being viewed as hostile to 


1 Paus. i, 19, 3. 
2 We are also told of a giant Pallas, from whom the goddess derived her 
name; and in the #geus of Suphokleés, 
Ge Meee eee THs d€ ys Th wpos vdTov 
6 oxAnpds ovTos Kai ylyavras éxtpépwr 
efanxe TIdAAas, 

is said of this son of Pandién. 

* Nicaia is plainly the same as ynoala. 

* The daughter of the governor of the castle of Abydos thus betrayed it*te 
the Turks. In the Shah-Nameh, Meliketh (Princess), daughter of an Arab 
chief, delivers up himself and his castle to Shah-pur, with whom she had 
fallen in love. Eutychius (p. 368) tells the same of another Arab princess 
who delivered up her father’s castle to Ardshir the first of the Sassanians. 

* Pherekydés, ap. Sch. Apoll. Rh. .. 231. 

- © Kallim. 7. (Bentl.) 103. Lyc. Cass 135. Hesychius and Phavoring 
pe. See Appendix D, ’ Kur. Hip, 887, 1169. 
* Plut. Zh¢s. 36. See Miller, Proleg. 271, 272. 
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him, we may perceive that he is almost the only hero whom she 
does not assist. In the mythology of Théseus we only meet with 
the Iénian deities Poseidén and Apoll6é. 

Théseus, whose name signifies the Orderer or Regulator, can 
only then be regarded as an imaginary person. Being however 
the patron-hero of the people among whom literature flourished 
most, he is presented to us under a more historic aspect than the 
other heroes... Though his adventures are manifestly formed 
on those of Héraklés, whom he is said to have emulated, we are 
struck by the absence of the marvellous in them; for if we ex- 
cept the descent to Erebos, they are hardly more wonderful than 
those of the Messénian Aristomenés. The poem which recorded 
them was apparently of no great merit, and the history of Thé- 
seus yielded few subjects to the Attic dramatists. When they 
brought him on the stage it was scarcely ever as the principal 
character of the piece. He always however appears as the model 
of a just and moderate ruler, the example of a strict obedience 
to the dictates of law and equity, the protector of the suppliant, 
the scourge of the evil-doer, and the author of wise and good 
regulations. In the spirit of casting splendour on actual political 
relations by throwing them back to the mythic ages, the drama- 
tists and orators of Athens did not hesitate to make Théseus the 
founder of the democracy ! 


Aaidados kai "Ixapos. Dedalus et Icarus. 


Deedalos was the son of Eupalamos, son of Métidn, son of 
Erechtheus: he was celebrated for his skill in architecture and 
statuary, of which latter art he was regarded as the inventor. 
His nephew, named Talés, showed a great genius for mechanics; 
having, from the contemplation of a serpent’s teeth, invented a 
saw, and applied it tu the cutting up of timber. He is also said 
to have invented the compass. Ddalos, jealous of the skill, 
and apprehensive of the rivalry of the young man, cast him 
down from the Akropolis and killed him.? For this murder he 
was banished by the court of Areiopagos, and he betook himself 
to Minds king of Kréte, for whom he built the Labyrinth. He 
afso devised an ingenious species of dance for Ariadné the 
daughter of that monarch;® but having formed the wooden cow 


* Homer nevsr mentions him, for 77. i. 265 and Od. xi. 630 are Attic inter- 
polations. 

* Apollod. iii. 15. Ov. Met. 236 sey. This last writer says that the nephew 
of Dedalos was changed into a bird of his own name, Perdix ; while the former 
names him Talds, and says that Perdix was the name of his mother. 

© Zi. xviii, 590. 
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for Pasiphaé, he incurred the displeasure of the king, and was 
thrown into prison. Having by means of Pasiphaé escaped 
from confinement, he determined to fly from Kréte; but being 
unable to get away by sea, he resolved to attempt flight through 
the air. He made wings of feathers united by wax for himself 
und his son Ikaros. With these they mounted into the air; but 
Ikaros ascending too high, and approaching too near the sun, its 
heat melted the wax, and the youth fell into the sea and was 
drowned. Dedalos arrived in safety in Sicily, where he was 
kindly received by Kokalos king of that island, who took up 
arms in his defence against Minds when he pursued him 
thither.’ 


Dedalos, as his own name (which perhaps was merely an epi- 
thet of Héphezstos)? and those of his progenitors show, was a 
personification of manual art. He was the Eponymos of the 
class of Deedalids or statuaries at Athens, and there were various 
wooden statues -preserved till late times, and said to be the work 
of his hands. Ikaros* was a suitable name for his son, and the 
resemblance between it and the name of the Ikarian sea probably 
gave occasion to the legend of the flight through the air. 


Cuaprer VI. 
MYTHES OF CORINTH. 


THE ancient name of Corinth was said to have been Ephyra, so 
called from one of the Ocean-nymphs.’ Its situation rendered 
it in the earliest times a place of great commerce, for it was the 
thoroughfare between Hellas and the Peloponnése; and as it 
had a port on each sea, the wares of the East and the West 
usually passed through it, the voyage round cape Malea being 
considered so very dangerous. As might be expected, the 
principal object of worship at Corinth was the god of the sea. 
Poseidén and Heélios, said the legend, once contended for the 


1 Apollod. ut sup. Ov. Met. viii. 183 seg. Diodér. iv. 76, 77. Hygin. 39, 40. 

2 The root dalw is to kindle, burn, also to cut, distribute ; while AA’Q is to 
teach or learn. 

* The resemblance between Dedalos and Vollundr the artist of Scandinavian 
mythology is very striking: see Zales and Popular Fictions, p. 270 seg. Vale 
lundr’s name also signifies, ingenious, crafty. 

* From efxw, like eixdy, TeeAos. 5 Kumélos ap. Paus. ii. 1, 1. 
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ion of the land; Briareés was chosen arbitrator, and he 
assigned the Isthmos to the former, the Akrocorinth or Akropolia 
to the latter... We shall therefore find the Corinthian legends 
reluting chiefly to trade and navigation. 


Licvgos. Sisyphus. 


Sisyphos, the son of Aivlos, was said to be the founder of 
Ephyra. He married Meropé the daughter of Atlas, by whom 
he had four sons, Glaukos, Ornytién, Thersandros and Halmos.? 

When Zeus carried off Avgina the daughter of Asdpos, the 
river-god in his search after her came to Corinth. Sisyphos, 
on his giving hima spring for the Akrocorinth, informed him 
who the ravisher was. The king of the gods sent Death to 
punish the informer; but Sisyphos contrived to outwit Death, 
and even to put fetters on him; and there was great joy among 
mortals, for no one died. Hadés however set Death at liberty, 
and Sisyphos was given up to him. When dying he charged 
his wife to leave his body unburied; and then complaining to 
Hadés of her unkindness, he obtained permission to return to 
the light to upbraid her with her conduct. But when he found 
himself again in his own house, he refused to leave it. Hermés 
however reduced him to obedience; and when he came down, 
Hadés set him to roll a huge stone up a hill, a never ending still 
beginning toil, for as soon as it reached the summit it rolled 
back again down to the plain. 

The craft of Sisyphos, of which the following is an instance, 
was proverbial. Autolykos the son of Hermés, the celebrated 
cattle-stealer, who dwelt on Parnassos, used to deface the marks 
of the cattle which he carried off in such a manner as to render 
it nearly impossible to identify them. Among others he drove 
off those of Sisyphos, and he defaced the marks as usual; but 
when Sisyphos came in quest of them, he, to the great surprise 
of the thief, selected his own beasts out of the herd; for he had 
marked the initial of his name under their hoofs.‘ Autolykos 
forthwith cultivated the acquaintance of one who had thus proved 
Himself too able for him; and Sisyphos, it is said, seduced or 


1 Paus. ii. 1,6. As Briareés was also called Egeén (Ji. i. 403), he is here 
probably Poseidén himself. 

* Paus, ii. 4, 3, 

* Pherekydés (ap. Sch. Jt. vi. 153; Sch. Soph. Aj. 625). Sch. Pind. Ol. i, 
60 (97). Theognis, 702 seq. 

* The ancient form of the % was C, which is of the shape of a horse’s hoof, 
a form which it still retains in the Coptic and Russian alphabets. 
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violated his daughter Antikleia (who afterwards married Laertés), 
and thus was the real father of Odysseus.’ 


Homer calls Sisyphos ‘the most crafty of men;’* Hésiod speaks 
cf him in a similar manner ;? Odysseus sees him rolling his stone 
in Erebos.* Of the antiquity of his legend there can therefore 
be little doubt. 

Sisyphos, that is the Very-wise, or perhaps the Over-wise,> seems 
to have originally belonged to that exalted class of mythes in 
which we find the Iapetids, Ixién, Tantalos and Tityos, where, 
under the character of persons with significant names, lessons of 
wisdom, morality and religion were sensibly impressed on the 
minds of men. Sisyphos is then the representative of the restless 
des're of knowledge, which aspires to attain a height it is denied 
to man to reach, and exhausted in the effort falls suddenly back 
into the depths of earthly weakness. This is expressed in the 
fine picture of the Odyssey, where every word is significant, and 
where we may observe Sisyphos is spoken of in indefinite terms, 
and not assigned any earthly locality or parentage.*® 

In the legendary history however we find him placed at Corinth, 
and apparently the representative of the trading spirit of that 
city. He is a son of AXolus, probably on account of his name’ 
(in conformity with a very usual practice in antiquity); or it may 
he that the crafty trader is the son of the Windman,' as the wind 
enables him to import and export his merchandise. He is married 
to a daughter of the symbol of navigation, Atlas, and her name 
would seem to indicate that he is engaged with men in the 
active business of life. Huis children are Glaukos, a name of the 
sea-god, Ornytidn (Quick-mover), Thersandros (Warm-man) and 
Halmos (Seaman), who apparently denote the fervour and bustle 
of commerce.” 

The legends above narrated probably have their sole origin in 
the name of Sisyphos. 


1 Pherekydés ap. Sch. Od. xix. 432. Sch. 7l, x. 267. Tzetz. Lyc. 344. 
Eudocia, 375. Esch. Fr. 162. Soph. Aj. 190. Sch. in loc. Philokt. 625. 

2 Tl. vi. 153. 8 Fr. 23. 4 Od. xi. 593. 

§ Slougos quasi X:-copos, by a common reduplication. ° 

® See Welcker, 7rd. 550. 

” AléAos, cunning. Hesiod calls Sisyphos aloAdunris. 

® See Od. x. 1 sey. The primary meaning of aidéAos is swift; probably from 
&w, tu blow. 

? Mépores, mortals, from pdpos death; of is a mere adjectival ending: see 
above, p. 15. 

'¢ For all the subjects here touched on see Welcker in Schwenk, 320 seq 
Tril. 550 seq. Vilcker, Myth. der Jap. 118 seq. 
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BedXepopdrvrns. Bellerophon. 


The adventures of this hero, the son of Glaukos the son of 
Sisyphos, form a pleasing epfsode of the Ilias,’ where they are 
related to Diomédés by Glaukos the grandson of Bellerophontés. 

The gods had endowed Bellerophontés with manly vigour and 
beauty. Anteia, the wife of Protos king of Argus, fixed her 
love upon him, and sought a corresponding return. But the 
virtuous youth rejecting all her amorous advances, hate oceupied 
the place of love in the bosom of the disappointed queen. She 
accused him to Preetos of an attempt on her honour. The cre- 
dulous king gave ear to her falsehood, but would not incur the 
reproach of putting him to death, as she desired. He therefore 
sent Belierophontés to Lykia, to his father-in-law the king of 
that country, giving him ‘ deadly characters’ written in a sealed 
tablet,? which he was to present to the king of Lykia, and which 
were to cause his death. 

Under the potent guidance of the gods Bellerophontés came 
to Lykia and the flowing Xanthos. Nine days the king enter- 
tained him, and slew nine oxen; ‘but when the tenth rose- 
fingered Dawn appeared,’ he asked to see the token (ona) which 
he had brought from his son-in-law. When he had received it, 
he resolved to comply with the desire of Preetos: and he first 
sent his guest to slay the Chimera, a monster with the upper 
part a lion, the lower a serpent, the middle a goat (yiuaipa), 
and which breathed forth flaming fire. Depending on the signa 
of the gods, Bellerophontés slew this monster, and then was 
ordered to go and fight the Solymians; and this he said was the 
severest combat he ever fought. He lastly slew the ‘ man-like 
Amazons’; and as he wus returning the king laid an ambush 
for him, composed of the bravest men of Lykia; of whom not 
one returned home, for Bellerophontés slew them all. The king 
now perceiving him to be of the race of the gods, kept him in 
Lykia, giving him his daughter and half the royal dignity, and 
the people bestowed on him an ample ftemenos of arable and 
plantation land. By this princess Bellerophontés had threo 
‘children, Isandros, Hippolochos, and Laodameia; which last 
was by Zeus the mother of Sarpédén. Falling at length under 
the displeasure of all the gods, ‘he wandered alone in the Plain 


+ Tl. vi. 144 seq. The genuineness of this episode is doubted of by Bottiger: 
see Volcker, Myth. der Jap, 118 note, and Appendix H. 

* It is a disputed point whether these characters were letters, or of the 
same kind with the Mexican picture-writing: see Wolf’s Prolegomena te 
Homer, p. laxxi. seg. 
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of Wandering (rediov dAniov), consuming his soul, shunning the 
path of men. 

Later authorities tell us? that Bellerophontés was at firey 
named Hipponoos: but having accidentally killed one of his 
relatives named Belleros, he thence derived his second name. 
He was purified of the bloodshed by Preetos, whose wife is also 
called Sthenobeea, and the king of Lykia is named Idébatés. By 
the aid of the winged steed Pégasos Bellerophontés gained the 
victory over all whom Idbatés sent him to encounter, and Sthe- 
nobcea, on hearing of his success, hung herself. Bellerophontés 
at last attempted by means of Pégasos to ascend to heaven: Zeus, 
incensed at his boldness, sent an insect to sting the steed; and 
he flung his rider to the earth, where he wandered in solitude 
and melancholy till his death. 


Though Homer makes no mention of Pégasos, this steed forms 
an essential part of the mythe of Bellerophontés. In the Theo- 
gony it is said of the Chimera that she was killed by Pégasos 
and the ‘good (é7@Ads) Bellerophontés.’? But though all seem 
agreed in giving the winged steed to the hero, no one tells us 
how he obtained him. Here however Pindar comes to our aid 
with a very remarkable legend, which connects Bellerophontés 
with Corinth—and it is the only account that really does so— 
and furnishes us with a key to this mythe. 

According to this poet,’ Bellerophontés, who reigned at Co- 
rinth, being about to undertake the three adventures above men- 
tioned, wished to possess the winged steed Pégasos, who was 
wont to come to drink at the fount of Peiréné on the Akroco- 
rinth. After many fruitless efforts to catch him he applied for 
advice to the soothsayer Polyeidos, and wis directed by him to 
go and sleep at the altar of Athéna. He obeyed the prophet, 
and in the dead of the night the goddess appeared in a dream 
to him, and giving him a bridle bade him sacrifice a bull to his 
sire Poseiddn-Damzos (Tumer), and present the bridle to the 
steed. On awaking, Bellerophontés found the bridle lying be- 
side him. He obeyed the injunctions of the goddess, and raised 
an altar to her as H‘ppia (Of-the-Horse). Pégasos at once 
yielded his mouth to the magic bit, and the hero mounting him 
achieved his adventures. 


1 Pind. Jsth. vii. 44 (63) seq. Apollod. ii. 3. Hygin. 57. Id. Poet, Astr. 
ii. 18. Sch, 41. vi. 155. Tzetz. Lyc. 17. 

* Theog. 325. °Eo@Ads and dyaGes in the old Greek poets answer exactly 
to the good of the romances of chivalry, where the good knight is the brave 
knight. Kpdrioros and Upioros are among the superlatives of dyabds, 

* Ol, xiii. 60 (85) seq. 
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We do not well see how this narrative can be made to accord 
with the Homéric tale, which was however known to Pindar; 
for there is not the slightest allusion in it to Pretos and Anteia, 
or to Lykia, and the hero apparently sets out on his adventures 
from Corinth. It would not therefore surprise us if the ancient 
form of the legend has been that a prince of Corinth had, by the 
aid of a winged horse, ridden through the air, and achieved ad- 
ventures in various parts of the world. 

But in reality the foundation of this mythe lies still deeper. 
In Bellerophontés we have only one of the forms of Poseiddén, 
namely as Hippios. This god we have seen is his father;' and 
he is also the sire of Pégasus;? and in the two combined we 
have a Poseidén-Hippios, the rider of the waves,—a symbol of 
the navigation of the ancient Ephyra. The adventures of the 
hero may have signified the real or imaginary perils to be en- 
countered in voyages to distant countries; and when the original 
sense of the mythe was lost, the King (Preetos, mp@ros), and 
his wife Foe (Anteia, from dyra)? and the common love-tale 
were introduced to assign a cause for the adventures. 

In this mythe too we find that mysterious connexion between 
Poseidon and Pallas-Athéné and the horse more fully revealed 
than elsewhere. These deities are the parents of Pégasos (for 
Athéna and Medusa are the same), that is, probably of the 
ship;* and he is worshipped as the Tamer (Sapuios), she as the 
Bridler (yadwiris).2 The goddess was evidently viewed here 
in her moral capacity as the patroness of the arts, just as she 
was represented as superintending the building of the Argé. 

Bellerophontés is a name, if possible, more enigmatic than 
Argeiphontés and Persephoné. It is probably derived from 
some word of which no traces are now to be found.® 

1 Pind. ut sup. 69 (99). Sch. Jl. vi. 155. Glaukos is, like Hgeus, an 
epithet of the sea-god. 7 See above, p. 223, 

3 Like Antaxus, above, p. 320. Or, more probably, Extreater, Solicitor, from 
dyridw. 

‘ In the Theogony, v. 282, it is said, 

T@ yey endvupov hy br’ Kp’ ‘Qeeavod wep] wnyas 
yev@’. 
*It may however be derived as well from MH IQ, wyyvips, to construct o7 


build: see above, p. 9. So in the Hebrew ssce (‘¥), a ship, is derived from 
ssdvcd (MY), to set up, to build. 

§ There was a temple of Athéna under this name at Corinth, Paus, ii. 4, 1, 
5; and Poseiddn was there named Dammos. Sch. Pind. Ol. xiii. 68 (98). It 
is rather remarkable that a ship on which the peplos was hung formed a part 
of the Panathénaic procession at Athens: see Ihilostr. De Vit. PAd. ii, 1 
Sch. Aristoph. Equit. 563, 

* According to Eustathius and others ra &AAepa are Ta eana. 
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Cuarrrr VII. 
MYTHES OF ARGOLIS. 


Tuk chief seat of the legendary lore of the Peloponnése was the 
Argolic peninsula; and here we meet with a mythic cycle trnialiy 
distinct from those of Hellas Proper. The great patriarch of 
the latter was Deukalién, whose posterity were brought into 
connexion with the Kadmeians of Thébes and the Erechtheids 
of Attica, and to whom the principal legends of the north and 
west of the Peloponnése also refer. The Argive mythic history 
commences with the river Inachos and his son Phoroneus, It 
is, moreover, in this cycle alone that we find an attempt at con- 
necting Greece and Egypt in the mythic period; for, as we have 
shown above, the Egyptian origin of the Attic Kekrops is an 
historic sophism, and not a mythic tradition. 


“Ivayos kai Popwvevs. Inachus et Phoroneus. 


Inachos, a son of O’keanos and Téthys, married his sister the 
O’keanis Melia, by whom he had a son named Phoréneus,’ the 
first man according to one tradition, while another makes him 
collect the rude inhabitants into soviety and give them fire and 
social institutions. He also decided a dispute for the land 
between Héra and Puseidoén in favour of the former, who thence 
became the tutelar deity of Argos.’ By the nymph Laodiké 
Phoréneus had a son named Apis, from whom the peninsula was 
named Apia; and a daughter Niobé, the first mortal woman 
who enjoyed the love of Zeus. Her offspring by the god were 
Argos and Pelasgos, and the country was named from the 
former, the people from the latter. 

Nothing can be more simple than this genealogy. The prin- 
cipal river of the place is the parent or origin of the first man 
Phordéneus, that is, the Rearer ci Feeder,‘ the introducer of the 
worship of the productive earth [Héra], and of agriculture and 
social institutions. One of his children is an ancient or poetio 
name of the peninsula; the other is the young land blooming 
with verdure,” to whom the people and country or town are 


1 Apollod. ii. 1, 1. 

2 Paus. ii. 15, 5. Like Husheng in the romantic annals of Persia. 

> Id. i. The river-gods Inachos, Képhisos, and Asteriédn were his assessors $ 
and Poseidén in revenge caused them all tc ‘nil in dry weather. 

‘ From oépw, pépBw, to feed. Welcker in Schwenk, 299. It is similar iz 
form and in signification to Trophénios, 5 See above, p. 199, 
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given for offspring, We conceive it hardly possible fur any one 
versed in mythology to see real persons here. 


' “Apyos. Argus. 

Among the descendants of Phoréneus we meet with another 
Argos named All-seeing (mavénrns), as having eyes all over his 
vody. His strength was prodigious: and Arkadia being at that 
time infested by a wild bull, he attacked and slew him, and after- 
wards wore his hide. He moreover killed a satyr, who carried off 
the cattle of the Arkadians; and watching an opportunity, when 
he found the Echidna (the daughter of Tartaros and Earth, who 
seized all passers-by) asleep, he deprived her of life: he also took 
vengeance on the murderers for the death of Apis. When I6 had 
been changed into a cow, Héra gave the charge of watching her 
to Argos.! 


Iw. To. 


Ié, the daughter of Iasos,? was priestess of Heéra$ and un- 
happily for her she was loved by Zeus. When he found his 
amour suspected by Héra, he changed I6 into a white cow, and 
swore to his spouse that he had heen guilty of no infidelity. 
The goddess, atfecting to believe him, asked the cow of him as 
a present; and on obtaining her, set all-seeing Argos * to watch 
her. He bound her to an olive-tree in the grove of Mykéne,® 
and there kept guard over her. Zeus, pitying her, directed 
Hermés to steal her away. The god of ingenious devices made 
the attempt; but as a vulture always gave Argos warning of his 
projects, he found it impossible to succeed. Nothing then re- 
maining but open force, he killed Argos with a stone, and hence 
obtained the name of Argos-slayer (Apyemporrns\). The ven- 
geance of Héra was however not yet satiated; and she sent a 
gad-fly to torment 16, who fled over the whole world from its 
pursuits. She swam through the lonian Sea, which derived its 
name from her; then roamed over the plains of lllyricum, as- 
cended Mount Hemos, crossed the Thrakian strait, thence named 
the Bosporos, rambled on through Skythia and the country of 
the Kimmerians; and, after wandering over various regions of 
Europe, and Asia, arrived at last on the banks of the Nile, where, 


1 Apollod. ut sup. ? Or, as the dramatists said, of Inachos. 

® Asch. Sup. 291. 

* Akusildos and Aschylos (Sup. 305) call him Earth dorn. 

® The name resembling puxdw, tv dow, Another legend derived it from the 
bellowing of the Gorgons when in pursuit of Perseus: see Sch. Jd. xv. 802, 
Sch. Od. ii. 120. Paus. ii. 16, 3. 
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touched by Zeus, she resumed her original form and bore a aon 
nained Epaphos.! 


The legend of I6 would not appear to have attracted so much 
of the attention of the older poets as might have been expected. 
Homer never alludes to it, unless his employment of the term 
Argeiphontés 1s to be regarded as intimating a knowledge of I6. 
It is also doubtful if she was one of the heroines of the E’ee. 
Her story however was noticed in the Aigimios, where it was 
said that her father’s name was Peirén, that her keeper Argos 
had four eyes, and that the isle of Eubcea derived its name from 
her? Pherekydés' said that Héra placed an eye in the back of 
Argos’ neck and deprived him of sleep, and then set him as a 
guard over 16. AXschylos introduces I6 in his Prométheus Bound, 
and he also relates her story in his Suppliants. 

The general opinion respecting 16 seems to be that she is the 
moon, and Argos the starry heaven, which, as it were, keeps 
ceaseless watch over her; her wanderings are thought to denote 
the continual revolutions of this planet.* In confirmation of 
this theory, we are assured that in the dialect of Argos I6 signi- 
fied moon ;*° and in proof of the Egyptian theory, presently to 
be noticed, it is added, that Id has the same signification in 
Koptic.® 

This hypothesis appears to us to be more ingenious than 
true. Analogy would lead us to view in Ié6 a form of the Argive 
goddess Hera, with whom she is so closely connected; in which 
case as Heéra is the earth, I6 cannot well be the moon.” I6 and 
Héra in this legend seem to stand to each other in the same 
relation as Kallist6 and Artemis in one hereafter to be related: 
in both the nymph is an epithet of the goddess,* in both the 


1 Esch. Prom. 640 seq. Sup. 291 seg. Apollod. ut sup. Ov. Met. i. 583 
seq. Val. Flac. iv. 351 seq. 

? See Apollod. ii. 1,3. Sch. Luritp, Phen. 1115. Steph. Byz. v. "ABavrls. 

3 Ap. Sch. Eurip. ut sup. 

* See Welcker, Zril. 127 seg. LErraniem lunam, Verg. Zin. i, 742; vaya 
luna, Hor. Sut. i. 8, 21. 

To behold the wandering moon 

Riding near her highest noon, e 
Like one that had been éed astray 

Through the heaven’s wide pathless way.— Milton. 

® Hesych. and Suidas, v. "Id. S Jablonski, Panth. Agypt. ii. 4 seq. 

7 Neither is Isis the moon. See above, p. 200. 

* 16 is perhaps derived from ‘IE’Q, inut, to send, an epithet of Héag the 
earth-goddess, as the sender-up of vegetation: see above, p. 15. Those who 
make J6 the moon deduce it from %, elu, to yo. Buttmann (Mythol. ii. 178 
#7.) makes it the feminine of lén, and the personification of the Idénian race. 
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love of Zeus is the cause of offence, in both the nymph is 
changed by the goddess into her sacred animal.’ Argos is pro- 
bably merely the dog? set to watch the cow; and Hermés the 
rural god kills him, as dogs are driven off or killed by the 
country-people. A gad-fly then persecutes the cow, and she 
runs wild all through the country. Such was perhaps the on- 
ginal simple legend, and it may have had its source in the notions 
of the loves, the marriages, the jealousies related of Héra. 

The wanderings of 16 were gradually extended. The name of 
the Iénian sea caused her to be made to ramble along its shore; 
when Byzantion was founded, there were Argives among the 
colonists, who carried with them their domestic legends, and in 
honour of I6 they named the adjacent strait Bosporos (Cowford), 
feigning that she had swum across it.2 A similar strait into the 
Meo6tis received the same name, and Ié of course had wandered 
thither. Finally, when the Greeks first settled in Egypt and saw 
the statues of Isis with cow's horns, they in their usual manner 
inferred that she was their own Idé, with whose name hers had 
a slight similarity. At Memphis they afterwards beheld the 
worship of the holy calf Apis, and naturally supposing the 
calf-god to be the son of the cow-goddess, they formed from 
him a son for their 16, whose name was the occasion of a new 
legend of the mode‘of her being restored to her pristine form.‘ 
And now the wanderings of I6 were extended to Egypt as their 
ultimate limit. 


Advaos kai Atyurros. Danaus et Agyptue. 


Epaphos, the son of I6, is the instrument by which Grecian 
vanity derived the rulers of more ancient countries from its own 
gods and princes. He married, we are told, Memphis the 
daughter of the Nile, by whom he had a daughter named Libya, 
who bore to Poseidén Agénér the father of Kadmos and Eurdépé. 


' 16 was transformed by Héra. sch. Sup. 299. Zeus, it is added, ther 
assumed the form of a bull, If 16 be the earth this legend has a resemblance 
to that of Danaé. 

2 Argos is the name of Odysseus’ dog (Od. xvii. 292). and of one of Actzén’s 
hounds (Apollod. iii. 4,4. Hygin. 181). S Miiller, Pro/eg. 131. 

* See Miller, Prod-g. 183, 184. Apis, he observes, with the Koptic article 
Pe prefixed (that is, Pe-Apis), was easily changed into Epaphos, which signified 
the Touched. It is well known how fond people are of turning foreign words 
into such as have a signification in their own language. Thus the Italians 
named Sir John Hawkwood the condottiere Ayuto, and the Frank king Phara- 
mond (Wahrmund) /ieramonte ; our own ancestors made trom Livorno Leghorn, 
and from La Corufia The Groine; we have heard the island of Sainte-Crois 
called Sandy Crucks. To these we may add Beefeater and Sparruwyrags, Fax 
thingale (Vertugalle, Fr.) aad Causeway (Chaussée). 
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and Bélos, who had by another daughtes of the Nile named 
Anchinoé two sons, Danaos and Agyptos.' 

Bélos assigned the country of Libya to his son Danaos; to 
JEgyptos he gave Arabia. The latter conquered the country of 
the Melampodes, and named it from himself. By many wives he 
was the father of fifty sons. 

Danaos had by several wives an equal number of daughters. 
Dissension arising between him and the sons of Aigyptos, they 
aimed at depriving him of his dominions; and fearing their 
violence, he built with the aid of Athéna a fifty-oared vessel— 
the first that was ever made—in which he embarked with his 
daughters and fled over the sea. He first landed on the isle of 
Rhodes, where he set up a statue of the Lindian Athéna; but 
not willing to abide in that island, he proceeded to Argos, where 
Gelanor, who at that time ruled over the country, cheerfully 
resigned the government to the stranger who brought thither 
civilisation and the arts. The people took the name of their new 
monarch, and were called Danaans.? 

The country of Argos being at that time extremely deficient 
in pure and wholesome water (Poseidén having dried up the 
springs),® Danaos sent forth his daughters in quest of some. As 
Amymoné, one of them, was engaged in the seurch, she saw a 
deer, at which she flung her dart; but, missing the game, the 
dart wounded a satyr who wus sleeping in the neighbouring 
thicket. Starting from his sleep, he beheld the beauty of the 
maid, and rushed toward her filled with desire. She prayed to 
Poseidén for aid; the god appeared, and flung his trident at the 
satyr, who fied; Amymoné submitted to the embraces of her 
deliverer, and he revealed to her the springs of Lerna.® 

The sons of Aigyptos now came to Argos, and entreated their 
uncle to agree to bury in oblivion all enmity, and to give them 
their cousins in marriage. Danaos, retaining a perfect recollec- 
tion of their injuries to him, and distrustful of their promises, 
consented to bestow on them his daughters, whom he divided 


1 The legend of Danaos and his family will be found in Apollod. ii, 1, 4. 
Hygin. 168-170. Sch. //. i. 423 iv. 171. Sch. Eurip. Orest. 872. e 

2 The Scholiast on Euripidés says nothing of the flight of Danaos; he seems 
to make Argos the original abode of the brothers. ® See avove, p. 360, nute. 

* #xschylos wrote a satyric drama named Amyméné, hence probably the 
satyr in the legend. Welcker, Nach, zur Tril. 309. 

* Apollod. ut sup. Hygin. 169. This last writer also says that Amyméné 
fell asleep. and while she was in that state the satyr attempted to violate her. 
He adda, that when Poseidén flung his trident at the satyr it stuck in a roch, 
and on the maiden’s drawing it forth at the commaud of the god three streams 
(silani) of water followed it 
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among them by lot. But on the wedding-day he armed the 
hands of the brides with daggers, and enjoined them to slay ix 
the night their unsuspecting bridegrooms. All but Hypermnéstra 
obeyed the cruel orders of their father; and cutting off the heads 
of their husbands, they flung them into Lerna, and buried their 
bodies with all due rites outside of the town. At the command 
of Zeus, Hermés and Athéna purified them from the guilt of their 
deed. 

But Hypermnéstra had spared Lynkeus, for the delicate regard 
which he had shown to her modesty. Her father, at first, in his anger 
at her disobedience, put her into close confinement. Relenting 
however after some time, he gave his consent to her union with 
Lynkeus, and proclaimed gymnic games, in which the victors were 
to receive his other daughters as the prizes. It was said, however, 
that the crime of the Danaides did not pass without due punish- 
ment in the under-world, where they were condemned to draw 
everlastingly water in perforated vessels.’ 

The son of Amyméné by Poseidén was called Nauplios. He 
attained to a great age, and passed his time on the sea lamenting 
the fate of those who were lost init. At length he himself met 
with the fate which he deplored in others. He had three sons, 
Palamédés, (ax, and Nausimedon. 


In this celebrated legend we have a very heterogeneous mixture 
of peoples and countries. The city of Memphis is very naturally 
called the daughter of the Nile, on whose banks it stood; but 
Libya is preposterously made the daughter and Egypt the grand- 
son of that city, and the Phenician god Bélos or Baal the father 
of Danaos and Atgyptos, t.e. the Argives and the Egyptians. 
The whole only serves to show the careless manner in which these 
national genealogies were fabricated. 

From what has been said above respecting Kadmos, the reader, 
we should hope, will be prepared to regard the tale of an Egyptian 
colony at Argos as somewhat suspicious. In fact there was no 
part of Greece more thoroughly Hellénic, none which had less 
similarity in religion or institutions with Egypt. Moreover the 
orjgin of Danaos and his family may be easily traced to the 
physical character of the land. 

in Homer and Hésiod Danaans is 8 common name of the 
Greeks, who are also called Argeians and Achexans. The namea 
of nations have never, except among nomadic tribes, been derived 
from persons; they always come from the character of the people 


1 Sch. Zurip. ut sup. Hygin. 168. Serv. én. x. 497. 
$ Apollod, ué sup. This is a vary obscure legend. 
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or that of the soil.1 Now Argos was greatly deficieut in water 
(whence Homer calls it thirsty, roAvdiyriov), and the word davés 
signifies dry. We have here then a simple derivation for the 
name Danaans, namely the people of the thirsty land of Argos; 
and in the usual manner the personification of their name is a 
hero, Danaos.? Again, springs are daughters of the earth, as they 
are called by the Arabs; the nymphs of the springs are therefore 
daughters of Danaos, that is of the thirsty land.*® Further, a 
head (xpnyn) is a usual name for a spring in many languages, 
and a legendary mode of accounting for the origin of founts is 
to ascribe them to the welling forth of the blood of some person 
who was slain on the spot where the spring emitted its waters.‘ 
The number fifty is prubably an arbitrary one, for we cannot 
discern in ita relation to the weeks of the year.’ It is moreover to 
be observed that the founts of the Inachos were in Mount Lyrkeion 
or Lynkeion,® and here perhaps lies the origin of Lynkeus, who 
in one form of the legend fights with and vanquishes Danaos ;? 
that is, the stream from Mount Lynkeion overcomes the dry nature 
of the soil. We see therefore that the physical legend may have 
existed long before there was any intercourse with the great land 
of mystery, and like that of I6 have been subsequently modified so 
as to suit the new theory of an Egyptian colony at Argos.® 


IIpotros kai ai Iporides. Proetus et Preetides. 


Lynkeus succeeded his father-in-law on the throne. He had by 
Hypermnéstra a son named Abas, to whom he left his kingdom. 


1 In Platdé’s Laves (iv. 704) it is said, respecting the name of the city to be 
founded, rotro wey tay” by Tows Kai 6 katoumiopds adris, % Tis tTéx0s, } woTa- 
pov tivds H xpnuns % Gea érwvupla Tar dv TG TORw, pogbcin Thy abray Ohunv 
Kay yevouevyn TH were. It is, we may see, not supposed that it would be 
named from the xaroiorhs or founder. Comp. Aristoph. Birds, 809 seq, 

* Hésiod, it is said, named Danaos, Eustathius (on Ji. iv. 171), gives as his 
this verse: 

“Apyos kvu8pov diy Aavads wolnoer Evudpov. 
Strabo (viii. 6, 8, p. 371) quotes the verse thus: 
“Apyos byudpoy éby Aavaal Oéoay “Apyos Evudpov. 
They discovered, he says, the four wells of the town. He does not name the poet. 

* Four of the daughters of Danaos, namely Amyméné, Peiréné, Physageia 
and Asteria were names of springs. 

‘ The blood of Pentheus and Aktwén gave origin to springs on Kitherén 
(Philostr. /m. i. 14): see also Paus. ix. 34, 4, and the legend ot St. Winifred’s 
well in Vrayton’s Polyolbion, Song x. “ A fountain is said to have broke out 
in the place where St. Osithe was beheaded, which is seen to this day near the 
town of Chich.” Britannia Sacra, p. 154: see Welcker, Zrii. 400. 

5 See Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 192 seq. 

* Sch. Apoll. Rh. i. 125. Strab. viii. 6, 7. p. 370. 7 Sch. Lurip. ut sup, 

© Hérod, ii. 91, 171, 182: see Miiller, Orchom. 109 seq. Proleg. 184 seg. 
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Abas had twin children, Protos and Akrisios, who straggled— 
ominous of their future discord—in their mother’s womb. When 
they grew to be youths, they contended for the kingdom; and 
on this occasion are said to have been the inventors of shields. 
Protos was worsted, and driven out of Argos. He fled to Lykia, 
where the king Iobatés gave him his daughter Anteia or Stheno- 
boa in marriage, and, bringing him back with an army of 
Lykians to the Peloponnése, made him master of Tiryns, which 
the Kyklépes walled for him. Akrisios was now obliged to divide 
their paternal territory with Preetos: he reigned himself at 
Argos, and his brother dwelt at Tiryns. Proetos had three 
daughters, Iphinoé, Lysippé, and Iphianassa.' 

When these maidens grew up they were seized with insanity, 
and roamed in madness over the plains, the woods, the wastes of 
Argos and Arkadia—fancying themselves changed into cows.? 
Prostos was greatly afflicted at the condition of his daughters, 
Melampus, the son of Amythaén a soothsayer, and the first who 
exercised the art of medicine, promised to restore them to their 
senses, if Preetos would agree to give him a third of his kingdom. 
The demanded fee appeared out of all reason, and the father 
declined accepting the recovery of his daughters on such high 
terms. But speedily the madness of the maidens increased, and 
even extended to the other women, who killed their children, 
abandoned their houses, and fled to the wilds. The reluctance 
of Protos was now overcome: he offered to comply with the 
terms of Melampus; but the mantis would not employ his art 
without another third of the realm being given to his brother 
Bias. Protos now, fearing that delay would only make him 
advance further in his demands, consented; and the prophet set 
about the cure. He took a number of the ablest young men of 
the place, and made them with shouts and a certain inspired kind of 
dance chase the maidens from the mountains to Sikyén. In the 
chase Iphinoé, the eldest of the Proetides, died ; but the others were 
restored to sanity ; and Protos gave them in marriage to Melampus 
and his brother Bias. He had afterwards a son named Megapenthés.® 


eThe madness of the Preetides was sung in the E's, where it 
was ascribed to the vengeance of Dionysos for their contempt of 
his rites, and he would appear to have struck them with leprosy 
and with inordinate lust.‘ Pherekydés*® and Akusilios* however 


1 Apollod. ué sup. Sch. Eurip. Orest. 965. 

2 Verg. Buc. vi. 48. Serv. in loco. ® Apollod. at sup. 

* Apollod. ut sup. Eustath. on Od. xv. p. 1746, Suidas, . paxAcodom 
® Ap. Sch. Od. xv. 225. * Apollod. ut sup. 
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ascribe their madness to the anger of Héra; the latter says that 
they made light of the statue of the goddess,—the former, that 
they ridiculed her temple, saying that their father’s house way 
much finer. It was also said that they were the priestesses of the 
goddess and were punished by her for taking the gold off her robe 
and converting it to their own use." 

It is remarkable that the characteristic trait of their fancying 
themselves changed into cows is only to be found in the Latin 
poet Vergil. Nothing however can be more certain than that 
he did not invent it, and it has every appearance of being a part 
of the original mythe. In such case the legend of the Pretides 
would have a considerable analogy with that of I6. 


*"Axpiotos, Aavan, kai Ilepoevs. Acrisius, Danae, et Perseus. 


Akrisios married Euridiké the daughter of Lakedemén, by 
whom he had a daughter, whom he named Danaé. He inquired 
of the oracle about a son; and the god replied, that he would 
himself have no male issue, but that his daughter would bear a 
son whose hand would deprive him of life. Fearing the accom- 
plishment of this prediction, he framed a brazen subterranean 
chamber,? in which he shut up his daughter and her nurse, in 
order that she might never become a mother. But Zeus had seen 
and loved the maiden; and under the form of a golden shower 
he poured through the roof down into her bosom. Danaé became 
the mother of a son, whom she and her nurse reared in secrecy 
until he had attained his fourth year. Akrisios then chanced 
to hear the voice of the child at his play. He brought forth his 
daughter and her nurse; and putting the latter instantly to 
death, drew Danaé in private with her son to the altar of 
Herkeian Zeus, where he made her answer on oath whose was 
her son. She replied that he was the offspring of Zeus; but her 
father gave no credit to her protestations. He inclosed herself 
and her child in a coffer and cast them into the sea to the mercy 
of the winds and waves.’ The coffer floated to the little isle of 
Serfphos, where a man named Diktys drew it out in his neta 
(8ikrva); and delivering Danaé and Perseus, treated them with 
the kindest attention.‘ 


1 Serv. ud sup. ; 

2 The Latin poets call it a brazen tower (turris aénea): see Hor. Carr iit. 
16,1. Ov. Amor. ii. 19,27. De Art. Amat. iii. 416. Claudian, In Eutrop. i. 82. 

3 See the beautiful fragment of Siménidés on the subject of Danaé. 

‘ There was a legend in Italy that Ardea, the capital of the Rutulians, had been 
founded by Danaé. (Verg. Zn. vii. 379, 410. Serv. in locis.) It was probably 
cee by tha resemblance between Dunaé and Daunia. Daunus is the fathe 
ot ;UrpnuUs, 
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Polydektés the brother of Dik«ys, who reigned over Serfphos, 
fell in love with Danae: but her son Perseus, who was now 
grown up, was an invincible obstacle to the accomplishment of 
his wishes. He had therefore recourse to artifice to deliver him- 
self of his presence; and feigning that he was about to become 
a suitor to Hippodameia, the daughter of Ginomaos, he called 
together his vassals, and among them Perseus, to a banquet, 
and requested of them to contribute toward his bride-gift. Per- 
seus inquiring what was the object of the banquet, Polydektés 
replied horses, and Perseus made answer that he would bring 
him even the head of the Gorgon. The king said nothing at 
the time; but next day, when the rest brought each his horse, 
he desired Perseus to keep his word and fetch him the Gorgon’s 
head. 

Perseus full of grief retired to the extremity of the isle, where 
Hermés came tv him, promising that he and Athéna would be 
his guides. Hermés brought him first to the fair-cheeked Gree 
whose eye und tooth he stole, and would not restore until they 
had furnished him with directions tu the abode of the Nymphs 
who were pos’essed of the winged shoes, the magic wallet, and 
the helmet of Hiudés which made the wearer invisible. The 
Gree complied with his desire, and he came unto the Nymphs, 
who gave him their precious possessions: he then flung the 
wallet over his shoulder, placed the helmet on his head, and 
fitted the shoes to his feet. Thus equipped, and grasping 
the adamantine scimitar (harpé) which Hermés gave him, he 
mounted into the air, accompunied by the gods, and flew to the 
Ocean, where he found the three Gorgons fast asleep.' Fearing 
to gaze on their faces, which changed the beholder to stone, he 
looked on the head of Medusa as it was reflected on his shield, 
and Athena guiding his hand he severed it from her body. The 
‘blood gushed forth, and with it the winged steed Pégasos and 
Chrysaér the father of Géryoneus, for Medusa was at the time 
pregnant by Poseidén. Perseus took up the head, put it into 
his wallet, and set out on his return. The two sisters awoke, 
and pursued the fugitive; but protected by the helmet of Hadés 
hé eluded their vision, and they were obliged to give over the 
bootless chase.” 

Perseus pursued his aérial journey till he came to the country 
of the Adthiopians,? where he beheld Andromeda, the daughter 
of Képheus king of the country, fastened to a rock, a prey fora 

' See p. 224. 2 Hésiod "Aowls, 230 seq. 

* This is probably the Athiopia mentioned by Meneldos (Gd. iv. 84) im the 


Mediterrancan, to which sea the Nérdides were contined. ‘ 
i? ae 
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huge sea-monster.! For Kassiepeia (Kassiopé), the wifo of Ke. 
pheus, having offended the Néréides by her presumption in setting 
herself before them in point of beauty, Poseidén sympathised 
with the anger of the sea-maidens, and laid waste the realms of 
Képheus by an inundation and a sea-monster. The oracle of 
Ammon, on being consulted, declared that only by the exposure 
of Andromeda, the daughter of Kassiepeia, .to the monster, 
could the evil be averted. The reluctance of Képheus was forced 
to give way to the determination of his subjects, and the unhappy 
princess was bound to a rock. Perseus beholding her there, was 
seized with love, and he forthwith promised Képheus to deliver 
his daughter from the monster if he would give her tohim in 
marriage when saved. Keépheus joyfully consented, and each 
party swore to the agreement. Perseus then attacked and killed 
the monster, and delivered Andromeda; but Phineus the brother 
of Képheus, to whom the princess had been betrothed, plotted 
to destroy the hero; who, coming to the knowledge of his designs, 
displayed the Gorgon’s head, and turned him and his partisans 
to stone. 

Perseus now proceeded to Seriphos, where he found that his 
mother and Diktys had been obliged to fly to the protection of 
the altar from the violence of Polydektés. He immediately went 
to the royal residence; and when at his desire Polydektés had 
summoned thither all the people to see the formidable head of 
the Gorgon, it was displayed, and each became a stone of the 
form and position which he exhibited at the moment of the trans- 
formation.? Having established Diktys as king over the island, 
Perseus returned the shoes, the wallet, and the helmet to 
Hermés, by whom they were brought back to the Nymphs. He 
gave the Gorgon’s head to Athéna, who set it in the middle of her 
shield. 

Accompanied by his mother and his wife Andromeda, Perseus 
now set out for Argos; but Akrisios, fearing the fulfilment of 
the oracle, left his kingdom, and retired to Larissa in Thessaly. 
Perseus went thither to persuade him to return to Argos. Akri- 
sios consented; but Teutamias, the king of Larissa, happening 
at that time to celebrate funeral gumes in honour of his fatlfer 
lately dead, Perseus engaged in them. As he was throwing the 

' The scene was localised at Joppa, where the marks of the chains were to 
he seen on a rock, as also the bones of the monster which M. Scaurus brought 
te Rome and exhibited in his adileship: see Strab. i. 2, 35, p. +3. Mela, i. 
11. Plin. Nat. Hist. ix. 5. Josephus, Hell. Jud. iii, 9, 3. 

? Obtw 8 €or) werpodys 7% vnoos Gore ixd ris Topydvos rovro radeiv 
auTny pacw of kwppdorvres.—Strab. x. 5, 10, p. 487. This may account for 
the scene being laid in this island. 
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Aiscus it fell on the foot of Akrisios, who died of the wound 
After this unlooked-for fulfilment of the oracle, Perseus buried 
his grandfather before the city, and returned to the Pelopon- 
nése. But feeling ashamed to take the inheritance of one who 
had died by his means, he proposed an exchange of dominions 
with Megapenthés the son of. Preetos, and thenceforward reigned 
at Tiryns. He afterwards built and fortified Mykénw and 
Mideia." 


According to Pindar? Athéna conducted Perseus, when on 
his way to the Gorgons, to the country of the Hyperboreans, 
where he was hospitably entertained by that happy people. He 
is also said to have turned Atlas into a mountain on his return,’ 
and the drops of the Gorgon’s blood which fell on the sand- 
wastes of Libya, as he flew over them, gave origin to the nume- 
rous broods of serpents by which they have ever been infested.‘ 
The origin of the coral is also deduced from the sea-weed which 
Perseus placed under the Gorgon’s head.2 When Dionysos 
came to introduce bis orgies into Argos he was vigorously op- 
posed by Perseus; but by the intervention of Hermés amity 
was effected between the two sons of Zeus.® Others say that it 
was Akrisios who opposed the introduction of the Bakchic orgies 
into his dominions.’ | 

Andromeda bore to Perseus six sons and one daughter. The 
sons were Persés (who was born in Atthiopia, and being left 
with his grandfather became the ancestor of the kings of Per- 
sia),®= Alkewos, Méstor, E’lektryén, Sthenelos and E’leios. The 
daughter was named Gorgophoné; and she married Periérés the 
Lakonian. From Perseus the royal line at Argos were named 
the Perseids. 


The mythe of Perseus is probably one of great antiquity. It 
is alluded to in the Ilias,” and in the Theogony” the cutting off 
of Medusa’s head is spoken of as a well-known event. There 
does not however appear to have ever been a poem solely dedi- 
cated to the adventures of Perseus, but it is likely that they 
Were related at length in the E’cx. 

A mythe so very ancient as this appears to be was probably a 


1 The whole preceding narrative, excey ing the deliverance of Andromeda, 1a 
eontained in the Fragments of Pherekydé ap. Sch. Apoll. Rh. iv. 1091, 1515. 

3 Pyth. x, 31 (49) seq. 45 (70) seg. * See above, p. 255. 

* Apoll. Rh. iv. 1513. Ov. Met. iv. 6° ~. 

® Orph. Ardiad, 552 seq. Ov. Met. iv. 740 seq. 

* Paus. ii. 20,4. Nonn. xlvii. 475 seq. T Ov, Met. iii. 559; iv. 606 

® Hérod. vii. 61, 150. ® Ui, xiv. 319 1 Thewj, 280, 
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physical one in its origin, and this supposition is confirmed vy 
many circumstances in the beautiful fairy-tale under whose form 
it has been transmitted to us. But still it is extremely obscure, 
and we can only arrive at glimpses of the signification. The 
following conjectures may perhaps approach to probability. 

The cutting off the Gorgon'’s head is the main action of tho 
mythe, and Pallas-Athéné aids the hero and enables him to 
achieve the adventure. This goddess was one of the most an- 
cient deities of Argos, for she had a temple on the Larissa or 
citadel,! whence she was named, like Héra, Of-the- Height 
(Axpia or ’Axpis). Hence it is probable that, as at Athens, 
she was regarded as a physical power. Further, we invariably 
find the Gorgon (not the Gorgons) connected with this goddess, 
and moreover Gorgé is one of her own appellations.. The Gre- 
cian deities, as the authors of evil as well as good, were usually 
viewed under two different aspects, and hence Gorgo was pro- 
hably the injurious, inimical Pallas. With respect to the other 
names in the mythe, Akrisios is apparently connected with the 
Larissa, the height (dkpov) where tradition said he lay buried ;‘ 
Danaé seems to refer to the dry land, and Perseus to belong 
with Persephoné and others to a family of words denoting light 
or feeding.© Further, Polydektés is an epithet of Hadés,® of 
which Diktys (Netter) may be a kindred term. At Athens 
there was an altar of Diktys and Klymené at the temenos of 
Perseus, as being his deliverers ;’ which seems to identify Dictys 
with Hadés, and that apparently under a beneficent point of view. 

Miller therefore thus explains the mythe.* The parched 
land of Argos (Aavay ’Axptowovn), over which Pallas presides, 
Jongs for rain;® Zeus (7. e. the sky) descends in a golden fructi- 
fying shower, and Perseus is born. But the god of the under- 
world will take Danaé, that is cover the land with gloom. This 
is prevented by Perseus’ freeing the goddess from her opposite 
the Gorgd, which makes the moonbeams pvisonous and petrifies 
the land. The efficacy of her look is then directed against the 
under-world itself, and retains its power in the depths of the 
-eurth. The beneficent deity, the rearer of trees and corn, re. 
covers her full influence, and the clear fructifying springs repr®- 
sented by Pégasos gush forth. 

" Paus, ii. 24, 3. ? Hesychius, 8. v. See above, p. 275. 

® See the proofs, Appendix M. * Clem. Alex. Protrep. p. 29. 

* See above, p. 160. ® Hom. Hymn to Démetér, 9. 7 Paus. ii. 18, 1, 

* Proleg. 307 seq. See also Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 200 seq. 

* The chamber of Danaé may have been called brazen to denote the hardness 


of the ground (see above, p. 34), but the ancient Kyklépian treasuries appear 
to hav> been iined w- ‘2 brass. See Leake, Zravels in the Morea. 
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This explanation is ingenious, but deficient in simplicity. 
There seems to us to be an error in supposing Athéna to be 
always the Athenian Maid, and therefore the moon. The mythe 
of Danaé and Perseus being manifestly one of great antiquity 
and peculiar to Argos, we should feel rather disposed to see the 
Argive goddess in the Athéna who appears in it. As this god- 
dess was the earth, the mythe in this view would form a parailel 
to that of Démétér-Erinnys,! Pégisos corresponding with Areidén, 
while the opposite characters of the soil of Argos and Arkadia 
would account for the different forms of the mythic narratives. 
Chrysaor,? the brother of Pégasos, may then denote the fertility 
resulting from the union of earth and water, and his name may 
have led to his being made the father of Géryoneus, whose abode 
was in the Ruddy Isle in the golden fertile West. 

We have already hinted that mythes were generally very simple 
in their origin, and gained, like streams, in their progress. It is 
probable then that this of Perseus at first consisted of no more 
than the account of his birth and the killing of the Gorgon 
Medusa,® and that the exposure in the sea, the two immortal 
Gorgons, Andromeda, and so forth, were posterior additions.‘ 
Pallas-Athéné having become the guide of heroes at the time 
when the mythe was extended, she may have been substituted for 
the original goddess. We cannot believe that Hadés ever be- 
longed to the mythe; for the names Diktys and Polydektés are 
sufliciently explained by the story. 


"Apdurpva@y cat ’AdAkunyn. Amphitryon et Alewmena. 


Perseus was succeeded by his son Alkzos, who had a son named 
Amphitryén. Alkseos left the throne to his brother E’lektryén, 
who had married his daughter Anaxé, by whom he had several 
children. 

Méstér, the third son of Perseus, married Lysidiké the 
daughter of Pelops, by whom he had a daughter named Hippo. 


1 See above, p. 159. 
® Chrysdér (Xpvocdwp) would seem here to signify Gilder, one who bestows 
radiance and lustre (see p. 18); the same is probably its meaning as an epithet 
of Démetér (p. 160). As an epithet of Apolléd or the sun-god (p. 122) its 
meaning is more dubious. In favour of Gold-sworded we may add the follow- 
ing passage of the Shah-nimeh: 
The darkness, said Rustem, of night is come on, 
But soon as the Morning his gold-sword has drawn, etc. 
® Medusa, t. ¢. Mistress, answers to the Arkadian Despeena: see above, p. 159. 
* Képheus (from alw, «dw) and Kessiepein (from KA'ZQ, i. q. xale) are 
protably original names of constellation: see below, O’rién. 
® See above, p. 288 nule *, 
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thoé, whom Poseidén carried off to the Echinadian isles. She 
there bore him a son named Taphios, who settled at Taphos, and 
called his people Téleboans, because he had gone far from his 
native land. He had a son named Pterolaos, whom Poseidén 
made immortal by setting a golden lock of hair on his head. 
Pterolios had several sons, and one daughter who was named 
Kometh6 (Hair-burner). 

When E’lektryén succeeded to the throne of Mykénaw, the 
sons of Pterolaos came with an army of Taphians, and claimed 
it in right of their great-grandfather Méstér, who~was elder 
brother to E’lektryén; and on his refusal to comply with their 
demands, they drove off his kine. The sons of H’lektryén came 
tu the rescue of their cattle. A fight ensued, in which all the 
sons of E’lektryén met their death except Likymnios, who was 
ntill a child, and all the sons of Pteroldos fell but Euérés, who 
was in charge of their ships. The Taphians fled in their vessels, 
leaving the cattle, which they had driven away, in the charge of 
Polyxenés king of the E’leians. Amphitryén pursued them to 
E‘lis, and redeemed them; for E’lektryén, desirous to avenge the 
death of his sons, had given to Amphitryén the kingdom and 
his daughter Alkméné, binding him by oath not to claim a hus- 
band’s rights until he had returned from his expedition against 
the Téleboans. But as Amphitryén was driving home the cattle 
which he had recovered, one of the cows chancing to run aside, 
he flung the stick he had in his hand after her, which happen- 
ing to strike E’lektryén on the head killed him. Sthenelos, the 
fifth son of Perseus, taking advantage of this unlucky deed, drove 
Amphitryon from Mykéne and Tiryns; and sending for his nephews 
Atreus and Thyestés, the sons of Pelops, settled them at Mideia. 

Amphitryon, accompanied by his wife Alkméné and her half- 
brother Likymnios,’ retired to Thébes, where he was purified by 
Kreén, who gave his daughter Perimédé in marriage to Likym- 
nios. Alkméné still refusing to admit the embraces of Amphi- 
tryén till he had avenged her brothers, he applied to Kredn to 
assist him in the war. To this Kredén assented, on condition of 
his guest’s first freeing Kadmeia from the fox which ravaged it, 
und which was fated never to be caught. To this animal the 
Thébans were obliged to give a child every month, to save the 
rest. Amphitryén undertook the task, and with the aid of 
Kephalos and his dog succeeded.° 

Strengthened by a number of auxiliaries, Amphitryén now 

1 Sri rnAov EBn. 

* Evidently i. q. Ligymnios (Arytustos, Swret-singe), and there was probs- 
ply « mythe, now lost, connected with his nume. ® See above, p 330 
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went against the Téleboans. He landed, and ravaged their 
islands; but so long as Pterolaos lived, he could accomplish 
n>thing. At length Komethd, the daughter of that prince, 
falling in love with Amphitryén, pulled out the fatal golden lock, 
and he died, and the islands were conquered.' Amphitryén 
put Komzthé to death, and then sailed with his booty to Thébes, 
having given the islands to his ally Kephalos and his uncle 
E’leios. The remainder of his history has been already related.” 


"AokAnmdés. Ausculapius. 


Asklépios is called by Homer an excellent physician (duipay 
inrnp), Who had been instructed by Cheirén. His sons Puda- 
leirios and Machaén, who were also renowned for their skill in 
treating wounds, led to Troy the men of Trikka, Ithémé and 
(chalia in northern Thessaly.’ 

As has been already related,‘ Asklépios was the son of Apolld 
by Koronis the daughter of Phlegyas. The care of his education 
was committed to Cheirén, who taught him the healing art,° in 
which he arrived at such perfection as to be able to restore life tu 
the dead. He is said to have thus recalled from the nether-world 
Kapaneus and Lykurgos,® Tyndareds,’ Glaukos the son of Minds, 
and Hippolytos.* Zeus on the complaint of Hadés struck him 
with thunder, and Apolléd in revenge killed the Kyklépes, for 
which deed he was banished from Olympos. 

The tradition at Epidauros (the great seat of the worship 
of Askl¢pios) was that Phlegyas, having come to explore the 
strength of the Peluponnése, was accompanied by his daughter, 
who was at the time pregnant by Apolldé, but unknown to her 
father. Her labour came on in the country of Epidauros, and 
she exposed the babe on Mount Myrtion, afterwards named 
Titthion (rity) nurse). Here one of the goats that fed on the 
mountain gave it suck, and the goutherd’s dog kept guard over 
it. The herdsman, missing his dog and yoat, went in search of 
them. He thus discovered the babe, and on approaching to 
take it up he perceived that its body emitted a brilliant light, at 
which proof of divinity he drew back. The fame of the healing 
fowers of the wonderful child was quickly spread over sea and land.” 


' See above, p. 342. We may here observe that the Grecian mythes fre- 
quently borrowed from each other. Compare those of Kadmos and Iasén, of 
Andromeda and Hésioné, of Téreus and Thyestés, of Kadmos and Ilos, of Péleus, 
Héraklés, and Meneldos with the sea-deities, ete. The same appearance is pre- 


sen“ed in the chivalric romances of the middle ages. * See above, p. 310. 
371, ii. 731s iv. 194, 219; xi. 518. * See above, p. 106. 
* Pind. Pyth. iii. 43 (75) sey. * Stdsichoros, ap. Apollod. iii. 10, 3. 


* Panyasis, ap. cund. * The Naupaktics, ap. cund, * Paus. ii. 26, 8-5 
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The Messénians asserted that Asklépios firat saw the light in 
their country. His mother they said was Arsinoé the daughter 
of Leukippos, and the places from which his sons led the troops 
to Troy were in Messéné, and not in Thessaly. They showed at 
Gerénia the tomb of Machién, and at Phare the temple of his 
children.’ 

Asklépios was one of those who sailed in the Argéd. He had 
by Lampetié (Bright-one) the daughter of the Sun two sons, 
Machaéén and Podaleirios, and three daughters, Panakeia (All- 
heal), Iasé (Healer), and Aiglé (Brightness) ;? or rather, according 
to the Athenian view,’ only the two first-named. 

At Epidauros Askl¢pios was represented under the form of an 
old man with a vencrable beard, wrapt in a mantle and leaning 
on a staff round which a serpent was twined. It was said that 
when he was about to raise Glaukos a serpent came and crept tc 
his staff; he struck and killed it. Soon after another serpent 
came, bearing a herb in its mouth, which it laid on the head of 
the dead one, who instantly recovered. Asklépios took the herb 
and by means of it restored Glaukos.4 Others said that Athéna 
had given him the blood of the Gorgon, and with what flowed 
from the veins of the left side he injured men, while with that of 
the right side he cured them.° 

From all that is related of Asklépios it is plain that he was an 
original deity, probably of the Phlegyans or Lapiths. Miiller,® 
who sees a great resemblance between him and Trophvnios, 
says that his union with Apollé is merely mythologic, as they 
were never worshipped together, and that it was probably founded 
on the epithet Paxan of this god. We however feel inclined to 
see in Asklépios a form of the sun-god, to whose daughter he is 
married. Of his name no satisfactory derivation has as yet been 
offered.’ 


1 Paus. iv. 3, 2. Asklépiadés, ap. Sch. Pind. Pyth. iii. 8 (14). 

2 Hermippos, ap. Sh. Aristoph. Plut. 701. 

3 See Aristoph. Plut. 701 sey. Asglé then corresponds to Hersé in the mvthe 
of Kekrops. 4 Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 14. 5 Apollod. iii. 10, 3. 

* See Miiller, Orchom. 199 seq. Dor. i. 307. 

7 Perhaps the root may be axaAAw, whose original sense may have been ¢¢ 
cut (oxadrpuh knife, comp. scalpo), and thus the name, like that of Cheirdn, have 
denoted the surgeon. With this the names of his daughters are in harmony. 
Those of his sons seem of a different nature: for Machdén is plainly the Pugnae 
cious, while Podaleirios may be the Light- or Swift-footed; for Actos may 
originally have ans vered to (€vis as well as /évis, and Acipds is a leveret. 
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Cuaptrr VIII. 
MYTHES OF ARKADIA. 


ARKADIA, fenced in by its mountains, never suffered from the 
revolutionary movements of the rest of the peninsula. Its 
population may therefore be regarded as unmixed Pelasgian; 
and its principal deities are those which seem to have been wor- 
shipped by that people, namely, Zeus, Hermés, Démétér, Artemis, 
and Poseidén. The Arkadian legends, which are very scanty 
and of a peculiar character, all refer to the worship of these 
deities. 


Auxioy. Lycaon. 


Pelasgos' was by the O’keanis Melibcea or the nymph Kylléné 
the father of Lykaoén king of Arkadia. 

Lykaén had many wives by whom he became the father of 
fifty sons, who were like himself impious and cruel. Zeus, to 
satisfy himself of the truth of the reports that reached him, 
disguised himself as a poor man and sought their hospitality. 
To entertain the stranger, they slaughtered a boy, and mingling 
his flesh with that of the victims, set it before their guest. The 
god, in indignation and horror at the barbarous act, overturned 
the table (whence the place derived its future name of Trapezés), 
and struck with lightning the godless father and sons, with the 
exception of Nyktimos, whom Earth, raising her hands and 
grasping the right-hand of Zeus, saved from the wrath of the 
avenging deity. According to another account, Zeus destroyed 
the dwelling of Lykidén with lightning, and turned its master 
into a wolf. The deluge of Deukalién which shortly afterwards 
occurred is ascribed to the impiety of the sons of Lykddn.? 


In Arkadia Zeus was worshipped under the title of Lyksoe on 
the summit of Mount Lykzon, at the foot of which stood the 
town of Lykosura, said to have been built by Lykacn, who esta- 
bhjished there games called Lykea® At Mount Lykeon there 

1 Hésiod (ap. Apollod. iii. 8, 1) calls him an autochthon, and Asios said 
(Paus. viii. 1, 4). 

*"Avrideoy 3¢ MéAaoyor ev bYixdpoiory Sperct 
Taia péAaw’ avedwxev, Iva Ovnray vyévos etn. 

2 Apollod. iii. 8. Ov. Met. i. 216 seg. Hygin. 176. Poet. Astr.ii.4. Tzetz. 
Lyc. 481. 

* Paus, viii. 2, 1. Human victims appear to have been offered. Any one 
who tasted of the Hesh vecame a wolf. Plat. Rep. viii. § 15 
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was a sacred inclosure or temenos of Zeus, within which neither 
man nor beast cast a shadow, and any one who entered it de- 
signedly was put to death.! These names and circumstances 
might lead to the supposition that Zeus Lykwos was in Arkadia 
what Apollo Lykios was elsewhere; and that the true root in 
this case alao was AY'KH, lua, light; while similarity of sound 
gave occasion to the legends of wolves, of which there were many 
in Arkadia. In this case Lykaén would be only another name 
for Zeus, to whom he raised an altar, and he could not therefore 
have been described as impious in the primitive legend. The 
Opposition between his name and that of Nyktimos strongly 
confirms this hypothesis. It may indeed be said that Zeus derived 
his appellation from the mountain; but against this is to be 
observed, that there was an eminence in the territory of Kyréné 
or Barké in Libya dedicated to Zeus Lykeos.? 


KadXctoro xat”Apxas. Callisto et Arcas. 


Besides his other sons, and Nyktimos who reigned over Arkadia 
at the time of Deukalidn’s flood, Lykidén had a daughter named 
Kallisté6,2 who dedicated herself to the service of Artemis, and 
vowed to the goddess the maintenance of perpetual virginity. But 
Zeus saw and loved Kallisté; and changing himself into the form 
of the huntress goddess, accompanied the maiden to the chase, 
and surprised her virtue. She long concealed her shame; but at 
length, as she was one day bathing with her divine mistress, the 
alteration in her person was observed; and Artemis, in her anger, 
turned her into a bear. While in this form she brought forth 
her son Arkas, who lived with her in the woods, till the herds- 
men caught both her and him, and brought them to Lykidén. 
Some time afterwards she went into the temenos of Zeus Lykeos, 
which it was unlawful to enter. A number of Arkadians, among 
whom was her own son, followed to kill her; but Zeus, in me- 
mory of his love, snatched her out of their hands, and placed her 
as a constellation in the sky.‘ 

This fable is narrated with great difference in the circum- 
stances. Some say it was the form of Apollé that Zeus took. 
In some versions it is Zeus who turns Kallisté into a bear to 
conceal her from Héra; and this goddess persuades Artemis to 


1 Paus, viii. 38, 6. Plut. Quest. Gr. 39. 3 Hérod. iv. 205. 

? Eumélos ap. Apollod. iii. 8, 2. Asios said that Nykteus, t.c. Nyktimos, was ner 
father; Pherekydes said Kéteus. Apollod. ué sup. Sch. Eurip. Orest. 1645. 

* Apollod. iii. 8, 2. Ov. Met. ii. 401 seq. Fast. ii. 155 se. Hygio. 177. 
Poet. Astr. i, It was also fabled that, at the request of Héra, Téthy: forbade 
the cunstellation of the Bear to descend into her waves, 
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kill her with her arrows as a noxious beast; Zeus then, it is said, 
took the unborn infant and gave it to Maia to rear. It is also 
said that Arkas, having been separated from his mother and 
reared among men, meeting her one day in the woods, was on 
the point of slaying her, when Zeus transferred the mother and 
son to the skies. Finally it was, according to others, Héra her- 
self who transformed Kallisto.? 

Arkas succeeded Nyktimos in the government. He was the 
friend of Triptolemos, who taught him agriculture, which he in- 
troduced into his country, now called from himself Arkadia, and 
instructed its inhabitants in the mode of making bread. He 
also showed them how to manufacture wool,—an art which he had 
learned from Aristzos.? 


In Kallisté we have another instance of the practice of con- 
verting an epithet into an attendant. On the way from the 
town to the Akadémy at Athens there was an inclosure sacred to 
Artemis, in which were wooden statues of Aristé and Kallisté. 
These Pausanias (who says he is borne out by some verses of 
Sapphdé) regarded merely as epithets of the goddess.* He 
further tells us,* that in Arkadia, on a large mound planted with 
various kinds of trees, and named the tomb of Kallistd, stood a 
temple of Artemis-Kallisté ; and he adds that it was the ancient 
poet Pamphos who first gave Artemis this epithet in his verses, 
having learned it from the Arkadians. When we add that the 
Fair-one (4 xada) is a frequent epithet of Artemis in the Attic 
drama, little doubt, we should think, will remain of the identity 
of Artemis and Kallisté.° 

From the analogy between Ié and Kallistd, it seems to fo.low 
shat the bear was sacred to Artemis. This is strongly confirmed 
hy the fact that at Braurén in Attica young girls between the age 
of five and ten years, and called Bears (dpxros), used tu perform the 
sacred rites of this goddess, on which occasion they went round 
the temple clad in yellow, imitating the gait of these animals, 
One of the reasons assigned for the origin of this custom was, that 
Prauroén, not Aulis, was the scene of the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, 
and that it was a bear, not a hind, that had been substituted.® 

1 Apollod, ut sup. Hygin. ut sup. See above, p. 362. 

? Paus, viii. 4, 1. ® Ad. ti. 29, 2. * Id. viii. 35, 3 

§ See Miiller, Proleg. 73 seq. Kallist6 is The Beautifier: see above, p. 15. 
* may belong to Artemis as the moon-goddess : 

Oe sites who with more pleasing light 
Shadowy sets of the face of things.—Milt. Par. Lost, v. 42. 


* Sch. Avistoph. Lys. 645. Suidas, v. bperos. Hurpocr. rt. dperedv. Milley, 
ud sup. 
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The resemblance between Arkas and dpxros may also have had 
some effect on the formation of this legend.! 


’Aradavrn. Atalanta. 


Tasos or Iasién, a descendant of Arkas, was married to Kly- 
mené the daughter of Minyas. Ho wis anxious for male off- 
spring; and on his wife’s bringing forth a female, he exposed 
the babe in the mountains, where she was suckled by a bear, 
and at last found by some hunters, who named her Atalanté and 
reared her. She followed the chase, and was alike distinguished 
‘>r beauty and courage. The Kentaurs Rhekos and Hylezos 
attempting her honour perished by her arrows. She took a 
part in the Argonautic expedition, was at the Kalydonian hunt; 
and at the funeral games of Pelias she won the prize in wrestling 
from Péleus.” 

Atalanté was afterwards recognised by her parents. Her 
father wishing her to marry, she consented, but only on condi- 
tion that her suitors should run a race with her in the following 
manner. She was to be armed, and the suitor to have the odds; 
if she overtook him, she was to kill him, if not he was to win her 
hand. Many had thus run and perished, and their heads were 
fixed round the place of contest, when her cousin Meilanién 
offered himself to contend. He had three golden apples, which 
Aphrodité had given him; these he threw as he ran; Atalanté 
went out of the course to pick them up, and Meilanidén won the 
race. She then became his wife, and they had a son named 
Parthenopxos. It is added that they afterwards profaned the 
temenos of Zeus with their love, for which offence they were 
turned into lions.2 Other authorities make the name of the 
victor Hippomenés, and say that on his neglecting to give thanks 
to Aphrodité for her aid, she inspired him with a sudden passion, 
which led to the profanation of the temple of Zeus and the 
transformation of himself and his bride.‘ 

According to other accounts’ Atalanté was the daughter of 
Scheneus the son of Athamas, and was therefore a Beétian. 
There is no necessity for supposing two of the same name, as 
has usually been done. They are both, as we see, connected with 
the Minyans, and are only examples of different appropriations 

1 See Welcker, Aret. Kol. 75. It is not improbable that, as Lauer thinks 
(p. 295), the assigning the bear to Artemis may have arisen from the relation 
between the Moon and the Bear in the skies. 

2 Apollod. iii. 9,2. Kallim. iii. 215 sey. lian, Var. Hist. xiii. 1. 

* Theognis, 1279 seq. Apollod. ut sup. Hygin. 185. Ov. Met. x. 560 seq. 
Beh. Theocr. iii. 40. Musmos, 153. * Ovid, ut sup. Sch. Theocr. wt oup 

Hésiod ap. Apvilod. ut sup. Ovid, wt sup. Hygin. ut sup. - 
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of the same legend. Schoeneus perhaps der ved his name from 
the measured race-ground in which Atalanté ran. 


Atalanté is apparently Artemis again as a nymph. She is 
reared by a bear, she is devoted to a single life and the chase, 
and she kills the two Kentaurs as Artemis killed O’tos and 
Ephialtés. Her name was probably an epithet of the goddess 
signifying the Joyful, or perhaps the Patient-one, the Endurer in 
her character of the huntress.? 


Caarrer IX. 
MYTHES OF LAKONIA. 


Tuvddpews xai Anda. Tyndareus et Leda. 


LAKEDZMON, the son of Zeus and Taygeté the daughter of 
Atlas, married Sparta the daughter of Eurétas, the grandson of 
the autochthon Lelex, by whom he had two children named 
Amyklas and Eurydiké, which last was married to Akrisios king 
of Argus. Amyklas had, by Diomédé the daughter of Lapithas, 
two sons, Kynortés and Hyakinthos, the former of whom left a son 
named Periérés, who was, by Gorgophoné the daughter of Perseus, 
father of Tyndareds, Ikarios, Aphareus, and Leukippos. Accord- 
ing to others, the two last and CEbalos were the sons of Periérés, 
and (Abalos was the father of Tyndareds, Ikarios, and Hippokoén3 

Hippokoén had twelve sons, who drove their uncles Ikarios 
and Tyndareds out of Lakonia. They sought refuge with The- 
stios king of Aitolia, whose daughter Léda Tyndaredés married. 
Héraklés afterwards vanquished the sons of Hippokodn, and re- 
stored Tynduredéds to his country; whither he led with him his 
4étélian spouse, who bore him Timandra, who was married to 
Echemos, Klytexmnéstra the wife of Agamemnon, and Philonoé 
whom Artemis made immortal.‘ Zeus, taking the form of a 
swan, sought the embraces of Léda; and in the same night her 
husband Tyndaredés caressed her. By the deity she conceived 
Polydeukés and Helené; by the mortal, Kastor. 


' From @ and rdAas, raddvrepos. Hilaeira (joyous) is the epithet of the 
moon: see p. 384. * From rAdw, with the euphonic a like Atlas, 

® Apollod. iii. 10,4. Paus. iii. 1. Sch. Furip. Orest. 26. 

* Euripidés (Jyh. Aul. 49 seq.) names the three daughters of Léda, Phebé, 
Klytemnéstra, and Helené—all signiticant, we may observe, of brightness. He 
also says (ib. 1150) that Agamemnén slew Klytamnestra’s first husband, 
pamed Tantalos, aud barbarously killed her child by him. 5 Apollod. wé sayy 
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*Erevn. Helena. 


There are different accounts of the birth and parentage of the 
celebrated Helené. The common and probably the most ancient 
one is that given above, that she was the daughter of Léda by 
Zeus, who took the form of a white swan. According to the 
Kypria she was the offspring of Zeus and Nemesis, who had 
long fled the pursuit of the god, and to elude him had taken the 
form of all kinds of animals.'. At length, while she was under 
that of a goose, the god became a swan, and she laid an egg, which 
was found by a shepherd in the woods. He brought it to Léda, 
who laid it up in a coffer, and in due time Helené was produced 
from it.2, Hesiod, on the other hand, called Helené the daughter 
of O’keanos and Téthys.$ 

In the Ilias Helené is termed ‘begotten of Zeus,’* and she 
calls Kastér and Polydeukés her ‘own-brothers whom one 
mother bore with her.’> In the Odyssey® these are expressly 
called the sons of Tyndareéds. This however does not prove 
that Helené was held to be his daughter; and we shall see reason 
for supposing that she was always viewed as the child of Zeus. 

The beauty of Helené is proverbial. Théseus carried her off 
while yet a child, and, as we shall see, her frailty caused the war 
of Troy. It was fabled that after death she was united in mar- 
riage with Achilleus in the White Island (Aevxy) in the Euxine, 
where she bore him a son named Euphoridn.’ 


TloAvdevnns kat Kaorwp. Pollux et Castor. 


The earliest exploit of these twin heroes, who were born at 
Amyklz, was the recovery of their sister Helené from the power 
of Théseus, whose mother Aithra they dragged in return into 
captivity. They took part in all the great undertakings of their 
time, were at the Kalydonian hunt, accompanied Héraklés against 
the Amazons, sailed in the Argé, and aided Péleus to storm 
Tolkos. Polydeukés was the most distinguished puyilist, Kastér 


1 Ap. Athen. viii. 334. 

2 Apollod. ut sup. These circumstances are not in the fragment of the Kypria, 
but they were probably contained inthe poem. Sappho eaid (ap. Athen. ii. 57), 
gaol 54 wore Afday 

Giov eipecv. 
It. was probably the war of Troy that made Nemesis the mother of Helené. 
3 Son. Pind. Nem. x. 80 (15V). * 7. iii. 418. 
5 Tf. iii, 238. © Od. xi. 298 seq. 
7 Paus. iii. 19,13. Conon,18. Ptol. Héph.iv.: see above, p. 275. Euripidés 
(Androm. 1236) and Quintus Smyrnzus (iii. 775) place Achilleus in the White 
Island, but say nothing of a bride. 
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the most expert charioteer, of his day. Hermés testowed on 
them the fleet steeds Phlogios and Harpagos, the children of the 
Harpy Podargé: Héra gave them the swift Xanthos and Kyllaros. 

The brothers themselves fell into the very same offence which 
they had punished in Théseus. Being invited to the wedding- 
feast by their cousins Idas and Lynkeus the sons of Aphareus, 
who had married their cousins Pheebé and Hilaeira the daughters 
of Leukippos, they became enamoured of the brides, and carried 
them off. Idas and his brother pursued the ravishers. In the 
conflict Kastér fell by the spear of Idas; and Polydeukés, aided 
by the thunder of Zeus, slew the two sons of Aphareus.! 

Another account says that the four heroes joined to drive off 
the herds of the Arkadians. Idas was appointed to divide the 
booty. He killed an ox; and dividing it into four parts, said 
that one half of the prey should fall to him who had first eaten 
his share, and the remainder to him who next finished. He then 
quickly devoured his own and his brother’s part, and drove the 
whole herd to Messéné. The Dioskuri (Zeus-sons), as Kastor 
and his brother were called, made war on Messéné. Driving off 
all the cattle which they met, they laid themselves in ambush in 
a hollow tree; but Lynkeus, whose vision could penetrate the 
trees and the rocks, ascended the top of Tajgeton, and luoking 
over all the Peloponnése saw them there; and he and his brother 
hastened to attack them.? Kastér fell by the spear of Idas; 
Polydeukés pursued the slayers, and coming up with them at 
the tomb of their father Aphareus, was struck by them in the 
breast with the pillar belonging to it. Unretarded by the blow, 
he rushed on, and killed Lynkeus with his spear; and Zeus, at 
the same monent, struck Idas with a thunderbolt. Polydeukés 
was inconsolable for the loss of his brother; and Zeus, on his 
prayer, gave him his choice of being taken up himself to Olym- 
pos, and sharing the honours of Arés and Athéna, or of dividing 
them with his brother, and for them to live day and day about in 
heaven and under the earth. Polydeukés chose the latter, and 
divided his immortality with Kastor. 


1 Sch. Ji. iii. 243. Sch. Pind. Nem. x. 60 (112). Hygin. 80. 
es Alva 5¢ Avyxevs 
Tni-yerov wporéBave wooly Taxeero weTodws’ 
dxpdéraroy 8° avaBas Ssedépxeto vijcov dxacay 
Tavradldov MWéAowos, tdxa 8 eloide Kvdipos fpws 
Secvots dpOadruotow Eow xolAans Spuds Kuda, 
Kdoropd @ ixwddauov nal debAopdpoy TMoAvdevnea. 
The Kypria ap. Sch. Pind. Nem. x. 60 (114) and Tzetz. Lye, 531. 
® Pind. Nem. x. 55 (103) seg. cum Sch. Theoer, xxii. 137 sey. Apollod. iii 
11,2. Tszetz. LJyc. 511. Ov. Fast. v. 699 seg. 
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The remarkable circumstance of the two brothers living and 
dying alternately leads at once to a suspicion of their being per- 
sunifications of natural powers or objects. ‘Uhis is confirmed by 
the names in the mythe, all of which seem to refer to light, or 
its opposite. Thus Leda differs little from Lété, and may there- 
fore be regarded as darkness; she 13 married to Tyndareos, a 
name which seems to be of a family of words relating to light, 
flame or heat; her children by him or Zeus, that is by Zeus- 
Tyndareds, the bright-god, are Helené, Brightness (éda, light), 
Kastor, Adorner (KA'ZQ), and Polydeukés, Dewful (Sevw, Sevxns). 
In Helené therefore we have only another form of Seléné;? the 
Adorner is a very appropriate term for the day, whose light 
aiorns all nature; and nothing can be more apparent than the 
suitableness of Dewful to the night. It is somewhat remarkable 
that in the legend Helené is connected by birth with Polydeukés 
rather than with Kastdér. The brothers may, however, be also 
regarded as sun and moon, to which their names and the form of 
the mythe are equally well adapted,® Kastor being the Illwmer 
(from Kaw, xaiw), and the moon being regarded in her character 
of mother of dew. 

To proceed to the other names of the legend, Idas and Lyn- 
keus, that is, Sight and Light, are the children of Aphareus or 
Phareus, that is Shiner (paw); and the two daughters of Leu- 
kippos, or White-horsed (an epithet of the Dioskuri),4 are Pheebé, 
Brightness, and Hilaeira, Joyful (ikapos), which last is an epithet 
given to the moon by Empedoklés.° In the Kypria they were 
called the daughters of Apolld.® 

That these were original divinities is demonstrated by their 
being objects of worship. The Tyndarids, Dioskuri, or Kings 
("Avaxes), as they were named, had their temples and statues ;’ 
as also had the Leukippides,’ who, in perhaps the more correct 


1 It is apparently connected with 8alw and tad, vy being inserted as in 
Lynkeus from AY’ KH (see Schwenk, 193). Possibly there may have been a Pee 
lasyian word akin to the German ztinden and A.-Sax. tenvan, whence tinder. 

2 As the moon, from her supposed watery nature, may have been held to 
have sprung from the ocean, Helené is made a child of O’keanos and Téthys. 
In Scandinavian mythology Freya (moon) is one of the children of Niordr, the 
god of the waters. . 

3 Welcker (77rd. 130, 226) makes Kastér the same as Astér (Sturry), and Poly- 
deukés the same as Polyleukés(Light/ful), and viewsthem assunand muon. /0.271. 

* Eurip. Hel. 639. 

5 “Haws dfuBeAds, 7 8 ab LAdetpa wedrhyn. 

Ap. Plut. de Fac. in Orb. Luna, 2. 

® Paus. iii. 16, 1. The moon was the daughter of the sun; see above, p. 55 

T Id. i. 18, 1; ii, 22, 53 iis. 14, 6. 20, 2. 

* Jd. iii. 16,1. Léda’s egg hung in their temple. 
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form of the legend, are their wives.' Helené, in like manner 
had her temples ;? and there is some reason to suppose that she 
was identified with Hileithyia;? Euripidés unites her with Héra 
and Hébé in Olympos.t The Apharids were not objects of 
worship; perbaps because they had merely been devised as op- 
ponents to the Tyndarids, to give a mythic ground for the alter- 
nate life and death of these last, or possibly because in the legend 
they are Messénians. 

The Dioskuri were afterwards confounded with the Kabeirean 
deities, and were with Helené regarded as the protectors of ships 
in tempests ;° and the St. Elmo’s fire wasascribed tothem. They 
were also said to be the constellation of the Twins. 


CHAPTER X. 
MYTHES OF ELIS, 


THE mythic tales of which E’lis is the scene are confined to the 
district between the Alpheios and the Neda, formerly called Py- 
los, where the Néleids rejgned; and to Pisitis, the ancient realm 
of the Pelopids. Between the former and the part of Thessaly 
about the Pagasaic buy there appears to have been a very early 
connexion, as its mythic heroes are all olids. It was probably 
colonised by the Minyans. 


Zarpovevs. Salmoneus. 


Salmoéneus, one of the sons of vlos, settled in E’lis, where 
he built a city. He was a bold impious man, who asserted him- 
self to be Zeus, and claimed all the honours due to that god. 
He fastened dried hides and brazen kettles to bis chariot, and 
their clatter, he said, was thunder; and flinging lighted torches 
against the sky, he called them his lightnings. Zeus, incensed 


1 Apollod, iii, 11, 2. Paus. ii. 22, 5. Apollodéros unites Hilaeira witt 
Kastor, but Propertius (i. 2, 15) says, 
Non sic Leucippis succendit Castera Phebe, 

Pollucem cultu non Hilaira soror. 
* Eur. Hel. 1666. Paus. iii. 15, 3. 3 See Welcker, Zril, 227, 
$ “Ev@a wap’ “Hpa th 6’ ‘HpanAcos 

“HBn wdpedpos Oeds dvOpmras 

¥ora: crovdais Evriucs &el.— Orest. 1686. 
® Eur. rest. 1¢36 1689. Hel. 166-4. 7 
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at his impiety, struck him with thunder, and consumed his city 
and all its inhabitants.! 


Tupo. Tyro. 

Tyré, the daughter of Salmdneus was, after the death of her 
father, brought up in Thessaly by his brother Déién. She was 
in love with the river Enipeus, to whose waves she often made 
her moan. Poseidén saw and loved her; and assuming the 
form of the river-god, embraced her at the mouth of the stream, 
whose bright waves arched over them, concealing the god and 
the mortal maid. The god declared then who he was, and en- 
joining secrecy dived into the sea. Tyrdé conceived from the 
divine embrace two sons, whom when born she exposed. <A troop 
of mares, followed by the herdsmen, passing by where they lay ; 
one of the mares touched the face of one of the infants with her 
hoof, and made it livid (wedtov). The herdsmen took and reared 
the babes, naming the one with the mark Pelias, the other Né- 
leus. When they grew up they discovered their mother, and 
resolved to kill her step-mother Sidéré (Iron, i. e. Iron-hearted), 
by whom she was cruelly treated. They pursued her to the altar 
of Hera; and Pelias, who never showed any regard for that 
goddess, slew her before it. The brothers afterwards fell into 
discord, and Pelias abude at Iolkos, while Néleus settled in Elis, 
where he built a town named Pylus. Tyr6é afterwards married 
her uncle Krétheus, to whom she bore three sons, Avson, Pherés, 
and Amythaon.? 


NyAevs kat TlepixAvpevos. Neleus et Periclymenus. 


Néleus married Chloris the daughter of Amphfén, the son of 
Tasos of the Minyan Orchomenos.? By her he had several sons, 
of whom the principal were Periklymenos and Nestdér, and one 
daughter named Pérd. When Heraklés attacked Pylos,* he 
killed Néleus and all his sons but Nestdr, who was a child, and 
reared among the Gerenians. Periklymenos had been endowed 
by Poseidén with the power of changing himself into various 
forms; and he took successively those of an eagle, a lion, a ser- 
pent, an ant, and other animals. He was detected by Athéna’as 
he was sitting in the form of a bee or a fly on the pole of Heéra- 
klés’ chariot, and he was killed by the hero.°® 


1 Apollod. i.9,7. Eudocia, 372. Diodor, iv. 68. Verg. 2n. vi. 585. Heésiod 
(Fr, 23) calls him &8:xos, while Homer (Ud. xi. 235) styles him dudéuwv. 

® Od. xi. 235 seq. Apollod. wt supra. 3 Od. xi. 281 seq. 

* See above, p. 324. 

* fi. xi. 690. Hesiod, Fr. 30. Apollod. i. 9,8. Ov. Met. xii. 556 seq. 
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The mythic family of the Néleids seem ai: to relate to the seu 
and water. At the head of the genealogy is AXolos (Wind-man), 
whose son is Salméneus, 7. e. Halméneus (Sea-man), by whose 
daughter Poseidén is the father of Néleus, 7. e. Néreus,' whose 
sons are Nestér (Flower)? and Periklymenos, a name answering 
to an epithet of Poseidén, xAurés. The wisdom of Nestér, and 
his brother’s power of changing bis form, remind us also of the 
sea-deities. Péréd may be of common origin with the fount 
Peiréné;? Tyrdé may be Tryé (Wearer-away), and connected with 
Tritén and Amphitrité.‘ 


MeAdprovs xai Bias. Melampus et Bias. 


Amythaéén the son of Krétheus and Tyro settled at Pylos. 
He married Hidomené the daughter of his brother Pherés, by 
whom he had two sons, Bias and Melampus. This last lived in 
the country. Before his house stood an oak-tree, in a hole of 
which abode some serpents. His servants finding these animais, 
killed the old ones, whose bodies Melampus burned; but he 
saved and reared the young ones. As he was sleeping one day, 
these serpents, which were now grown to full size, came, and 
getting each on one of his shoulders, licked his ears with their 
tongues. He awoke in some terror; and to his astonishment, 
found that he understood the voices of the birds which were 
flying around; and learning from their tongues the future, he 
was able to declare it to mankind. Happening to meet with 
Apollé on the banks of the Alpheios, he was taught by him the 
art of reading futurity in the entrails of victims, and he thus 
became an excellent soothsayer. 

Meanwhile his brother Bias fell in love with Péré the daughter 
of Néleus. As the hand of this beautiful maiden was sought by 
most of the neighbouring princes, her father declared that he 
would give her only to him who should bring him from Thessaly 
the cows of his mother Tyr6, which Iphiklos of Phylaké detained, 
and had them guarded by a dog whom neither man nor beast 
could venture to approach. Bias, relying on the aid of his 
brother, undertook the adventure. Melampus, previously de- 
eliring that he knew he should be caught and confined for a 
year but then get the cattle, set out for Phylaké. Everything 


1 Hence his union with Chidris, the Green-ea:th (above, p. 299) is of the 
same kind as that of Poseidén with Démeter. 
2 As uhotwp comes from MA’O, s0 Nhotwp, Néorwp, may come from vdeq 
to flow: see above, p. 15. 
* From wepdw, welpw, to penetrate. * See above, p. 217. 
® Apollod. i. 9,11. Sch. Apol!. RA, i. 118. 
2c2 
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fell out as he had said. The herdsmen of Iphiklos took hita, 
and he was thrown into prison, where he was attended by a man 
and a woman. The man served him well, the woman badly. 
Toward the end of the year he heard the worms in the timber 
conversing with each other. One asked how much of the beam 
was now gnawed through; the others replied that there was 
little remaining. Melampus immediately desired to be removed 
to some other place; the man took up the bed at the head, the 
woman at the foot, Melampus himself at the middle. They had 
not gotten quite out of the house, when the roof fell in and 
killed the woman. This coming to the ears of Iphiklos, he in- 
quired, and learned that Melampus was a mantis. He there- 
fore, as he wis childless, consulted him about having offspring. 
Melampus agreed to tell him, on condition of his giving him the 
cows. The seer then sacrificing an ox to Zeus, divided it, and 
called all the birds to the feast. All came but the vulture; but 
none was able to tell how Iphiklos might have children. They 
therefore brought the vulture, who said that Phylakos the father 
of Iphiklos had pursued him with a knife when he was a child, 
for having done something unseenly; but not being able to 
eatch him, had stuck the knife in a wild pear-tree, where the 
bark grew over it. Tue terror, he said, had deprived Iphiklos 
of his generative power; but if this knife were gotten, and Iphi- 
klos, scraping off the rust, drank it for ten mornings, he would 
have a child. All was done as the prophet desired, and Iphiklos 
had a son named Podarkés. Melampus drove the kine to Pylos, 
ind Péro was given to his brother.' 

The cure of the Preetids by Melampus has been already related? 


The Melampods, of whose Eponymos the history is here re- 
lated, were a soothsaying family of the mythic ages belonging to 
the Peloponnése. Amythaén or Mythién (Speaker, pidos) and 
Eidomené (Seer) are appropriate names for the parents of a 
soothsayer. Melampus is (like Gdipus) an ambiguous name; 
und Black-foot is as dubious an interpretation as Swollen-foot. 
Its true meaning seems to be the Son of Darkness, i.e. the Dark- 
or Obscure-one,® in allusion to the nature of prophecy. i 


“Janos. Iamus. 


The nymph Pitané, the daughter of the river-god Eurétas 
conceived by Poseidén the ‘violet-tressed’ Euadné. She con 
' Od, xi. 287 seq. Sch. on Od. xv. 225. Apollod. ut supra. Sch. Zhoocr. iii. 


43. There was a poem named Melampodia ascribed to Hésiod. Heyne thinks it 
was only a part of the E’ez. 3 See above, p. 367. ® See above, p. 15. 
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cealed her state; and when the babe was born sent it to pytos, 
the son of Elatos, the son of Arkas, who dwelt at Phiesané on 
the banks of the Alpheios in Arkadia. When Euadné grew 
up, her charms attracted the love of Apollé. The consequence 
of her intercourse with the god did not escape the observation of 
Aapytos; who, filled with anger an1 concern, journeyed to Py- 
thd, to consult the oracle about this unhappy affair. While he 
was absent, Euadné, who had gone to the fount, felt her pains 
come on. She laid down her silver pitcher and loosed her 
‘purple-yellow’ girdle, and beneath the dark fvliage brought 
forth her ‘divine-minded’ son. The ‘gold-haired’ god had sent 
the mild Eleuthé and the Mure to ease her labour, and bring 
his offspring to the light. The mourning mother left her new- 
born babe on the ground, and two ‘ green-eyed’ serpents came 
by the direction of the gods, and fed him on ‘the innocuous 
venom (idv) of bees.’ 

When Atpytos returned from rocky Pythé, he inquired after 
the child which Euadné had borne; for Phebos, he said, bad 
told him that he would be a renowned prophet, and that his 
race would never fail. All declared that they had seen or heard 
nothing of the babe, who was now five days old, but lay con- 
cealed in the rushes and extensive thicket, ‘his tender body 
bedewed with the yellow and purple rays’ i.e. of the violets 
(iwv) which surrounded him; and hence his mother called him 
Yamos— Violety. 

On attaining ‘the fruit of pleasing gold-crowned youth,’ Iamos 
went into the stream of the Alpheios; and by night in the open 
air called on Poseidén his ‘ wide-powerful’ ancestor, and on ‘the 
bow-bearing guardian of god-built Delos,’ to grant him public 
honour. The voice of his father replied, directing him to follow; 
and unseen he brought him to the hill of Kronos at Olympia, 
where he gave him the double treasure of prophecy by augury 
and by entrail-inspection. When Heéraklés came to Olympia, 
and established the festival of Zeus, Iamos by his direction 
founded a temple, at which he and his posterity the Iamids con- 
tinued to officiate.' 


In the ode here analysed the Théban bard sings the mythic 
origin which had been assigned to the soothsaying Iamids of 
Olympia. The tradition appears to have been that they came 
from Arkadia. Poseidén, we may observe, is placed at the head 
of the genealogies of ‘oth them and the Melampods; and we 


1 Pind. Ol. vi. 
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ure to recollect the soothsaying properties of the water-deities, 
und the inspiring influence of streams and founts.'! Pindar 
here plays very agreeably on the relation of the name Jamos to 
the violet. 


"Evdupiov. Endymion. 


In the legendary annals of E’lis, Endymion was the son of 
Aethlios, the son of Zeus by Protogeneia (first-born), the daughter 
of Deukalién; and he was the father of Pedén, Epcios, and 
Aitélos. He proposed the succession to the kingdom as the prize 
of a race to his sons; Epeios won, and the people were named 
from him; Pwé6n retired in resentment to the banks of the Axios, 
far away in the north, and the country there derived from him 
its name, Pxdnia.” 

Endymion, it is also said, gained the love of the goddess Seléné, 
and she bore him fifty daughters. Zeus as a favour alluwed him 
to live as long as he pleased,‘ or as others suid, bestowed on him 
the gift of perpetual sleep. The place of his repose was a 
cavern of Mount Latmos in Karia, and thither Seléné used to 
repair to visit him. Some said he was made immortal for his 
righteousness; others that, like Ixién, when raised to heaven he 
made love to Héra, was deceived by a cloud, and was hurled to 
Erebos.® 


There can be very little doubt that this mysterious being was 
originally an object of worship, and that he was converted into 
a hero in the usual manner. As the ancient Epeians are said to 
have been Lelegians, and this people also dwelt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Latmos, it haus been thought,® with much probabi- 
lity, that Endymidén was a deity whom they worshipped. The 
sire assigned him is nothing more than a personification of the 
Olympic games (de6Aa); his sons express the kindred between 
the Epeians and Attdlians. His union with the moon, and their 
fifty daughters, will perhaps furnish a key to his true nature. 
In these daughters Bickh’ sees the fifty lunar months which 
formed the Olympic cycle of four years. In such case Endymion 
would probably be the sun, who with the moon is the author,of 
the months; or supposing this to have been a Lelegian mythe, 
and therefore long anterior to the institution of the Olympic 

1 See above, p. 168. ? Paus. v. 1. > Paus. uf supra. 
fee elva: Oavdrou, bre OéAat bA€cOa. Sch. Apoll. Rh. ivr. 57, from 

es10d. 

® Sch. Apoll. Rh. ut sup. from Hésiod, Peisander, Akusiléos, Fherekydéa 
Epimenidés, Nikander, and others. 

* Miller, Proleg. 223, 7 On Pind. Ol. iii. 11 (18). 
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games, the daughters may have been the weeks of the year (the 
round number being employed as usual), of which the sun and 
moon are the parents. The conjunction of these bodies at the 
time of new moon is a matter of common observation, and 
Milton uses a very remarkable expression when he speaks of the 
moon as being at that time ‘hid in her vacant interlunar eave.’ 
Endymién is perhaps the setting sun who goes into (évdvec) the 
sea, or possibly in the Lelegian mythe the cavern where he meets 
the moon.! 

The rationalisers said that Endymidn was a hunter who used 
to go to the chase at night when the beasts came out to feed, 
and to sleep in a cavern during the day; and hence he was sup- 
posed to be always asleep? 


Kréaros kai Etputos. Cteatus et Eurytus. 


In the Ilias* Nestér mentions two Epeian youths, the sons of 
Poseidén, whom he calls the Aktorions (’Acropiwve) and Molions 
(MoAiove). The poet elsewhere* names them Kteatos and Eurytos. 
Hésiod*® said that their bodies grew together, and Ibykos® that 
they sprang from a silver egg. They married Théroniké and 
Thérophoné, the daughters of Dexamenos :' they fell, as we have 
seen, by the arm of Heéruklés: their sons Amphimachos and 
Thalpios led the Epeians to Ihon.® 

That this mythe is not without a meaning is a point of which 
few will doubt; but it is one not very casy to discover. A mo- 
dern mythologist’ regards these twins as the symbols of foreign 
trade, they being the children of the sea, or of Bringer ("Acrwp 


1 ¢ As the deer of the forest of the seven azure plains (i.e. the sun) had re- 
tired to the cave of the West.’ Bahar Danush. ch. vi. + Rest in thy shadmcy 
cave, O sun, let thy return bein joy.’ Ossian, Carric-thura. Tn the Theogony 
(746 sey.) Night and Day have a dwelling in which they alternately abide. 

# Sch. Apoll. Rh. ut sup. Ourown Fletcher (Faithrul sheptcrdess, Act i.) tells 

How the pale Phabe, hunting in a grove, 
First saw the boy Endymidén, from whose eves 
She took eternal fire that never dies ; 
How she conveyed him softly in a sleep, 
His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 
° Head of old Latmus, where she stoops each night, 
Gilding the mountain with her brother's light, 
To kiss her sweetest. 
8 Fl. xi. 709, 750; xxiii. 638. # JI, ii, G21, 5 Ap. Sch. Il. xxiii. 638, 
Tovs Te AeuKiwrous Kovpous 
Téxva MoArédvas eTdavoy 
GAinas, icoxepdAous, éviyulous, 
apporépous yeyawtas ev we apyupéw.—Ap, Aten. ii. 58, 
¥ Paws. v. 3,3. 9 * Zt. ii, 621. ® Hermann, Ueber das Weaen, &c. 55 
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from dyw) and Comer (MoAiéyn from podéw), and named Acquirer 
(Kréaros) and Wealthy, or one to whom wealth flows (ed purds). 
Another critic’ takes a widely different view of the mythe, seeing 
in it only an F’leian popular fable of the two millstones. Hence, 
he says, they are joined in the body; their mother's name is Mill 
(uvAn, mola), their father is the Breaker (dyw, dyvupe), the son of 
Feeder (Phorbas),? their own names are Possessor and Hold-fast,$ 
und they are married to Corn-subduer and Corn-maker (Onpovixn 
and Onpoddm),* the daughters of Trough (AcEdueros). This last 
theory, trifling as may appear to be the sense which it gives 
the mythe, seems to us to approximate to the truth. We have 
already pointed out the resemblance between the Molionids 
und the Aldeids. Poseidén became the father of both in tbe 


usual manner, 
Tavrados. Tantalus. 


Odysseus, when relating to the Phewakians what he had beheld 
in Erebos, says,° 
And Tantalos I saw great woe enduring, 
Placed in a lake that reached up to his chin. 
Like one athirst he seemed, but could not drink ; 
For when the old man stooped to drink intent 
The water shrank absorbed, and round his feet 
The sable earth appeared ; God dried it up. 
Above his head tall leafy trees displayed 
Their fruit, pomegranates, pears and apples bright, 
And luscious figs and olives green and ripe ; 
But when the old man would grasp them in his hands, 
The winds straight tossed them to the shady clouds. 

Pindar says® that if ever mortal man was honoured by the 
dwellers of Olympos it was Tantulos; but that he could not di- 
gest his happiness. They admitted him, he adds, to feast at 
their table on nectar and ambrosia, which made him immortal; 
but he stole some of the divine food and gave it to his friends 
on earth. For this Zeus hung a stone over his head, which 
always menacing to descend and crush him deprives him of all 
joy. This poet does not mention the place of his punishment, 
but Euripidés, who also informs us that he was a son of Zeus, 
says’ that 1t was the air between heaven and earth, and that the 
rock was suspended over him by golden chains. The offence of 


1 Welcker in Schwenk. 306 seg. See above, p. 309. 

* Paus. v. 1,11: see above, p. 324. 3 See Buttmann, Lezil. v. épberOar. 

‘ Weicker regards the 6np in these names as &0fp; and as A94pa is frumenty 
according to Hesychius, he thinks that it signified corn in general, from @¢pay 
€pw. § Od, xi. 582 seq. * Pind. Ol. i. 54 (85) seg. 

* Orest. 5 seq.; 982 sey. 
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Tantalos, according to him, was his not restraining his tongue, 
that is, probably his divulging the secrets of the gods. 

Tantalos was said! to be the son of Zeus by the nymph Plut6 
(Enricher), and he was the father of Pelops and of Niobé the 
wife of Amphién. His residence was placed at the foot of Mount 
Sipylos in Lydia. Zeus, said another legend, cast this mountain 
atop of him; for Pandareos having stolen the golden dog which 
had guarded the goat that reared the god, gave it to Tantalos to 
keep; and when Hermés was sent to reclaim the dog, Tantalos 
denied all knowledge of it, and for his falsehood the mountain 
was thrown on him. 

This last trifling legend is, as we may easily see, one of the 
many attempts at localising the ancient mythes, for Sipylos it is 
plain was designed to take the place of the mythic rock. 


The name Tantalos is, like Sisyphos, a reduplication,? and 
his mythe is evidently one of those handed down from the an- 
cient serious Pelasgic times. The root of Tantalos is probably 
@adX\w, and he represents the man who is flourishing and abound- 
ing in wealth, but whose desires are insatiable. The Homeric 
picture exhibits in a lively manner the misery of such a state, 
and this is probably the more ancient form of the legend. The 
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other form® perhaps represents the cares and fears attendant on — 


riches; or it may be, as has been ingeniously conjectured,‘ an 
image of the evils of ambition and the inordinate pursuit of 
honours ; for when Tantalos, it was said, had attained his ultimate 
desire, and was admitted to the table of the gods, his Joy was con- 
verted into terror by his fancying a rock suspended over his head 
and ready to crush him, and he sought permission to resign his 
place at the celestial table. 

It was probably the idea of the great wealth of Lydia that 
caused the mythe of Tantalos to be localised at Sipylos. 


Hero. Pelops. 


At an entertainment given to the gods by Tantalos, he is said 
to have killed and dressed his son Pelops, and to have set him 


1 Sch. Pind. Ol. i. 60 (97). Anton. Lib. 36. 
* 2 @dAGaAos, for euphony made Tdytados: @ and 7, A and » are frequently 
commuted: see Welcker tn Schwenk. 265, and Véleker, dfyth. der Jap. 355. 
We have put our account of him and his family in this place, because they 
first appear in E'lis, and Apolloddros (ii. 5, 1) calls Pelops an E’leian. 

* Archilochos was the earliest writer who to Pausanias’ knowledge (x, 31, 
12) had mentioned the stone. 

* Alkman ap. Sch. Pind. ut sup. Nikolatis Damasc. Tlept Mapaclrey ap. 
Stob, xiv. 7. Welcker, Der Epische Cyclus, 280 seg. Tantalos would tren be 
a mythic Damoklés. 
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for food before them. Démétér had eaten one of the shoulders 
before the gods were aware of the horrid banquet of which they 
were about to partake. At the desire of Zeus, Hermés put all 
the parts back into the pot, and drew forth from it the boy perfect 
in all but the shoulder, which was replaced by an ivory one.! 
Poseidén, smitten with the beauty of Pelops, carried him off in his 
golden car to Olympos. But when his father had drawn on him- 
self the indignation of the gods, they set Pelops once more among 
the ‘swift-fated race of men.’? 

When Pelops had attained to manhood he resolved to seek in 
marriage Hippodamcia, the daughter of Cinomaos, son of Arés, 
king of Pisa. An oracle having told this prince that he would 
lose his life through his son-in-law, or, as others say, being un- 
willing on account of her surpassing beauty to part with her, he 
proclaimed that he would give his daughter only to him who 
should conquer him in the chariot-race. The race was from the 
banks of the Kladaos in E’lis to the altar of Poseidén at the 
Isthmos, and it was run in this manner: (nomaos placing his 
daughter in the chariot with the suitor, gave him the start; he 
followed himself with a spear in his hand, and if he overtook 
the unhappy lover ran him through. Thirteen had already lost 
their lives when Pelops came.’ 

In the dead of the night, says Pindar, Pelops went down to the 
margin of the sea, and invoked the god who rules it. Suddenly 
Poseidon stood at his feet, and he conjured him by the memory 
of his affection to grant him the means of obtaining the lovely 
daughter of Cinomaos, declaring that even should he fail in the 
attempt, he regarded fame beyond inglorious old-age. Poseidon 
assented to his prayer, and bestowed on him a golden chariot, and 
horses of winged speed.* 

Pelops then went to Pisa to contend for the fair prize. He 
bribed Myrtilos, the son of Hermés, the churioteer of @nomaos, 
to leave out the linch-pins of the wheels of his chariot, or as 
others said to put in waxen ones instead of iron. In the race, 
therefore, the chariot of Gnomaos broke down, and falling out 
he was killed,° and Hippodameia became the bride of Pelops. To 
celebrate the wedding Poseidon assembled the Néréides, and raised 
on the strand of the sea a bridal-chamber of the waves, which 
arched in bright curves over the marriage-bed.° 


1 Sch. Pind. Ol. i. 25 (38). ? Pind. Ol. i. 37 (60) seg. 

? Sch. Pind. Ol. i. 70 (114). Hygin. 84. Diodér. iv. 73. 

4 Pind. Gl. i. 70 (114) seq. 

* Apoll. Rh. i. 752 seg. cum Sch. where Pherekydés is quoted. Tzetz. Lya | 
186. Hygir. 84. ® Himerius, Or. i. 6, 
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Pelops is said’ to have promised Myrtilds for his aid one half of 
the kingdom, or as other accounts have it, to give him a share in 
the favours of Hippodameia. Unwilling, however, to keep his 
promise, he touk an opportunity as they were driving along a 
3liff to throw him into the sea, where he was drowned. Others 
say, that Hippodameia being thirsty, Pelops went in search of 
water for her; during his absence Myrtilos attempted to offer her 
violence,? and Pelops on ber complaint flung him into the sea.’ 
To the vengeance of Hermés for the death ef his son were ascribed 
all the future woes of the line of Pelops.‘ 

Hippodameia bore to Pelops five sons, Atreus, Thyestés, Ko- 
preus, Alkathoos and Pittheus; and two daughters, Nikippé 
and Lysidiké, who married Sthenelos and Meéstor, the sons of 
Perseus. 


In this mythe also there is much obscurity. We will com- 
mence our examination of 1t by inquiring-into the Lydian origin 
of Pelops, a thing taken for granted by all historians from 
Heérodotos and Thukydidés ® down to our own days. 

Homer, when giving an account of Agamemnon’s sceptre, 
says® that Zeus gave it to Hermés, by whom it was given to 
‘horse-lashing’ Pelops, which signifies that Pelops was a prince 
rich in flocks and herds who ruled by a legitimate title. This 
certainly does not contradict the notion of his being a foreigner, 
but it does not confirm it; and it seems very strange that Homer 
should never have alluded to the Asiatic origin of the Atreids if 
it was a matter of belief in his days. Heésiod’ probably related 
the winning of Hippodameia. In the Kypria it was said, that 
from the summit of Taygetos Lynkeus looked over the ‘whole 
isle of Pelops Tantalidés’;? which passage is the earliest intima- 
tion that we have of any connexion between Pelops and Tantalos, 
as it is the first mention of the Peloponnése. Pindar® calls Pelops 
a Lydian; and this is the earliest notice of his Asiatic descent. 

The name Pelops’-isle or Peloponnése is, we think, decisive of 
the whole question. There was no such practice known among 
the Greeks in remote antiquity as that of calling a country or 
eeven a town after a person; Pelops must be therefore either the 
personification of a people, the Pelopians, or of some natural 

? Hygin. ut supra, 2 Tzetz. ted supra. 

5 The Myrtdéan sea was said to derive its name from this event. Euripidés 
(Orest. 992 sey.) makes the deed to take place at Cape Gerastos in Eubea, 

* Soph. Elec. 504 seg. Eurip. ut sup. and 1548 sey. 

® Hérod, vit. 8, 11. Thuk. i. 9. 6 Ji. ii, 103, 104. 

T Sch, Pind. Ol. i. 79 (127). * See ubove, p. 383, node, 

® Ol. i. Lt (37). 
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quality or property of the land. Some therefore derive his name 
from Aa, splendour, and render it the Illustrious, an honorific 
appellation of prince or people.’ Others connect it with mnAds, 
€Xos, and the family of words relating to water and the land by 
marshes and streams.2 This last theory is supported by the 
horsemanship of Pelops and the connexion between Lim and 
Poseidén ; and possibly Pelops might be only another appella- 
tion of the water-god whom we find with so many names at the 
Isthmus. The origin of the name Peloponnése, which is cer- 
tainly post-Homeric, is still however even on this hypothesis 
enveloped in obscurity ; for in those times lands were not called 
after gods any more than after men. 

The physical theory, supposing it to be correct, appears to be 
further confirmed by many circumstances of the mythe. Thus 
Pelops, the water-land, or perhaps the Feeder,’ is the son of Tan- 
talos the flourishing, and the brother of Niobé, the young green 
earth ; and the legend of his being cut up and eaten raw by 
Démétér* may denote the breaking up of the ground in order 
to renew it. The name of his father-in-law may denote the 
vines that spread over the land, and that of his wife the nume- 
rous steeds that fed on his pastures. Hermés the rural god 
restores Pelons to life, and the same deity, under the name of 
Myrtilos, that is Myrtos, or the protector of the myrtles that 
love the sea-shore, enables him to win the prize. The connexion 
between this god and Pelops is also intimated in the tradition that 
the first temple of Hermés in the Peloponnése was built by Pelops. 

Still, if the principle which we have advanced, of different 
kinds of mythes arising from different derivations of the name 
being related of the same object, be correct, Pelops, t.e. the Pe- 
lopians, might also have been regarded as a physical being, and the 
mythes above related owe their origin to this view of his character. 


"Arpevs kai Oveorns. Atreus et Thyestes. 


Atreus and Thyestés, the sons of Pclops and Hippodameia, 
having out of jealousy killed their half-brother Chrysippos, were 


1 Welcker in Schwenk. 336. The Pelopians, i.e. Z/lustrious, would be then 
like the Phlegyans (see p. 307), the Achzans (p. 266 note’), to which perhaps 
we may add the Kadmeians (p. 290), the Phwakians (p. 246), and even the Hel- 
lénes (from €An); just as the Goths were the Good, i. e. Brave, the Franks the 
Free, the Slaves the Famous (from slava fame), etc. It must not however be 
concealed that there is no tradition whatever of a people named Pelopians. 

? Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 351 seq. ? From wdw: see above, p. 18. 

* As muds raw, and pos shoulder, only differ in accent, @podayla rawe 
eating, easily became shoulder-eating when the original sense of the mythe was 
Jost. The ivory shoulder was a poetic adjunct. 
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banished by their father, and at the same time, it is added, he 
pronounced a curse on them that they and their posterity should 

rish by means of one another. They retired to Mideia, whence 
on the death of Pelops Atreus came with an army to E’'lis and took 
possession of the throne.' 

Thyestés, it is said, afterwards seduced Aéropé the wife of 
Atreus, who for this offence drove him frum his kingdom; and 
Thyestés, out of revenge, sent Atreus’ son Pleisthenés, whom he 
had brought up as his own, to murder his father. Atreus taking 
the youth to be the son of Thyestés put him to death, and the 
curse of Pelops thus began to be accomplished.” 

Another legend thus accounts for the enmity between the 
brothers. Hermes, in order to avenge his son Myrtilos whom 
Pelops had murdered, put a gold-fleeced lamb into the flocks of 
Atreus, between whom and Thyestés, according to this legend, 
the kingdom was disputed. Atreus, in order to prove that the 
kingdom by right was his, said he would produce a gold-fleeced 
lamb: Thyestés, however, having corrupted Atreus’ wife Aéropé, 
had gotten the lamb; and when Atreus could not exhibit it as he 
promised, the people thinking he had deceived them deprived him 
of the kingdom. Some time after however Atreus returned and 
said that to prove his right he would let them see the Sun and the 
Pleiades moving from west to east. This miracle Zeus performed 
in his favour, and he thus obtained the kingdom and drove 
Thyestés into exile.§ 

Another legend continucs the tale in a more tragic and horrible 
form. Atreus, it is said, invited his brother to return, promising 
to bury all enmity in oblivion. Thyestés accepted the proffered 
reconciliation ; a feast was made to celebrate it: but the revenge- 
ful Atreus killed the two sons of Thyestés and served their flesh 
up to their father; and while Thyestés was eating he caused the 
heads and hands of his children to be brought in and shown to 
him. The Sun, it is said, at the sight of this horrible deed 
checked his chariot in the midst of his course.* 

Thyestés fled to Thesprotia, whence he went to Sikyén, where 
his daughter Pelopia dwelt. He arrived on the very night in 
which she was to offer a sacrifice to Athéna, and not wishing to 
disturb the ceremony, he hid himself in the grove. As Pelopia 
was joining in the sacred dance, she slipped in the blood of the 
victims and defiled her clothes. Quitting the dance, she went 


1 Hellanfkos ap. Sch. Il. ii. 105. * Hygin. 86. 

* Sch. Eurip. Orest. 811, 995. Eudocia (77) relates the story of the lamb 
somewhat differently. 

‘ Sch. Huriz. Orest. 811. Hygin. 88, 258. Seneca, Thyestés, 
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down to the river to wash the dirt from her garment. When 
she had taken it off, Thyestés, covering his head that he might 
nct be known, sprang from his lurking place, and forcibly 
embraced her. In the struggle she drew his sword from the 
sheath, and taking it back with her, concealed it in the temple of 
Athéna. 

The next duy Thyestés presented himself to the king of Si- 
ky6n, and besought him to restore him to his native country. 
Meantime famine and plague had come to punish the crime of 
Atreus; and the oracle had responded, that to remove it Atreus 
should bring back his brother. He went to Thesprétia in search 
of him, where he beheld Pelopia the daughter of Thyestés; and 
supposing her to be the daughter of the king, demanded her in 
marriage. Thesprétos gave her to him. She was already preg- 
nant by her father, and shortly after her marriage brought forth 
a@ son, whom Atreus caused to be exposed; but the herdsman, 
taking pity on him, reared him on the dugs of a she-goat 
(aiyos)—whence he derived his name, Aigisthos. Atreus, hearing 
he was alive, had him sought for, and brought him up as his 
own son. 

Atreus afterwards sent his sons Agamemnén and Meneldos in 
search of Thyestés. They went to Delphi, where they met him, 
who was also come to consult the god on the nature of the 
vengeance which he should seek to take on his brother. They 
seized and brought him to Atreus, who cast him into prison. 
Atreus then called Asgisthos, and directed him to put the captive 
to death. -ASgisthos went to the prison bearing the sword which 
his mother had given him: and the moment Thyestés beheld it, 
he knew it to be that which he had lost, and asked the youth how 
he had come by it. He rephed that it was the gift of his mother. 
At the desire of Thyestés, Pelopia came, and the whole deed of 
darkness was brought to light. The unfortunate daughter of 
Thyestés, under pretence of examining the sword, plunged it into 
her bosom. -Aigisthos drew it forth reeking with blood, and 
brought it to Atreus as a proof of having obeyed his commands. 
Rejoiced at the death, as he thought, of his brother, Atreus 
offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving on the shore of the sea; byt 
while he was engaged in it, he was fallen on and slain by Thyestés 
and Adgisthos.' 


This is the most horrible legend in the Grecian mythology. 
It is evidently post-Homéric, for exclusive of the fact that such 
atrocities are quite repugnant to the spirit cf the heroic ages ag 

1 Hyginue wt supra. 
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portrayed in the Homéric poems, it is utterly irreconcilable with 
the account of the Pelopids given in them. Of Agamemnén’s 
eceptre it is said! that Héphestos made it and gave it to Zeus, 
who gave it to Hermés, by whom it was presented to ‘horse- 
lashing’ Pelops, who gave it to Atreus the shepherd of the 
people, who when dying left it to ‘lamb-abounding’ Thyestés, 
who left it to Agamemnon. Here we have a family of princes 
rich in cattle legitimately transmitting the sceptre from one to 
the other, a state of things totally at variance with the atrocities 
above related. It was probably at the time when the Greeks 
had become familiar with Asia and the barbarous regions round 
the Euxine that the nameless deeds of ‘Pelops’ line’ were in- 
vented. The author of the Alkmwonis, whoever he was, is said 
to have related the story of the gold-fleeced lamb.? We know 
not who first told of the horrid banquet, but we find it fre- 
quently alluded to by Auschylos,> though he does not appear to 
have made the deeds of Atreus and Thyestés the subject of a 
drama. Sophoklés wrote two Thyestés, and Euripidés one; and 
we have probably their contents in the legends transmitted to us 
by Hyginus. 

There is a difficulty in the Huoméric account of Agamemnén’s 
being the successor of Thyestés, for he calls him more than 
once the son of Atreus,* and in the Odyssey he is murdered by 
AGgisthos the son of Thyestés.” Thecommon solution of Atreus 
having left his kingdom to his brother in charge for his son, 
who was not of age, is not, we believe, agreeable to the Homéric 
usage. 

With respect to the names in this mythe, when we consider 
the derivations given above of Tantalos and Pelops, and the 
rural character apparently belonging originally to the family, we 
might be tempted to seek for indications of the same character 
in the names of the other members. Atreus might then, like 
Adrastos, find its root in ddpos or in ’AAE'Q to satiate, while 
Thyestés might be the Sacrificer (Avo), on account of his nu- 
merous flocks and herds. Mgisthos plainly comes from afé. 
But on the other hand Atreus might come from dry. or from 
€ and rpéw, and Thyestés from 6vo to rage, and thus by the 

1 7. ii. 101 seq. Sch. Lurip. Crest, 995, 

¥ Agam. 1096, L217 seq.; 1590 seq. Choéph. 1008. * 7. ii, 235 xi, 131. 

s Od. iv. 517 seq.; xi. 408 sey. If Nitzsch’s suspicion of iv. 514-520 being 
an interpolation be correct, Homer may not have made gisthos the son ot 


Thyestés. Atreides then, as used of Agamemnon and Meneldos, may be like 
Alkeides: see above, p. 331. 


* The same peaceful character appears in the names of two of the other sons 
of Pelops, Kopreus (Afunurer 1) and Pittheus (Persuader 7). 
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principle of secondary derivation, give origin to the mythes 
above related in accordance with the darker ones of Tantalos 
and Pelops. 


Cuarter XI, 
MYTHES OF ACHAIa, 
MeAaurros cai Kopado. Melanippus et Cometho. 


ARTEMIS was worshipped at. Patrz under the name of Triklaria. 
Her priestess was always a virgin, who held her office till she 
married. This priesthood was once filled by a beautiful virgin 
named Komethéd. A youth named Melanippos, also distin- 
guished for his beauty, conceived a violent passion for the fair 
priestess, which was participated in by its object, but the parents 
of both the lovers refused their consent to the union. Thus 
thwarted in their lawful wishes, the youth and maiden lost sight 
of prudence, and they polluted the sanctity of the temple by 
the unhallowed gratification of their passion. The goddess was 
offended; disease and pestilence testified to the people her dis- 
pleasure. 

Envvys were sent to consult the Pythian oracle, and the voice 
of the god fixed the guilt on Komethoé and Melanippos, whom 
he ordered to be sacrificed to Artemis, and a youth and maiden 
of superior beauty to be offered annually us victims to the god- 
dess. For many years this cruel rite remained in use, and the 
stream which flowed by the temple derived from it the name of 
Implacable (upetdcyos). An oracle, however, held out hopes of 
its ceasing, when a stranger should arrive in the country bearing 
with him wn unknown deity. 

On the division of the spoils at Troy, Eurypylos the son of 
Euzemdn had gotten a coffer containing a statue of Dionysos, 
the work of Héphwstos, as was said, and given to Dardanos by 
Zeus. Kassandra, it was also said, had thrown this coffer in the 
way of the Greeks, knowing that it would prove injurious to 
whoever should find it. Eurypylos opening it saw the statue, 
and immediately lost his senses: his reason however did not 
entirely depart, and he had lucid intervals. In consequence of 
this calamity, instead of going home to Thessaly, he sailed to 
Kirrha, and consulted the oracle at Delphi for relief of his dis- 
order. He was directed to take up his abode, and dedicate the 
coffer, where he should find people sacrificing after a strange 
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fashion. He re-embarked, and the wind carrie/ him to Aroé on 
the coast of Achaia, where he saw a procession moving along 
the shore, leading a youth and maiden to be sacrificed on the 
altar of the Triklarian Artemis. He at once perceived the ac- 
complishment of the oracle given to him; the Achzans saw that 
theirs also was fulfilled, the human sacrifices ceased, the stranger 
was restored to his reason, the coffer of Dionysos was dedicated, 
and the river changed its appellation to that of Mild (neiAcyos)." 


Kdpeaos xai Kaddeppin. Coresus et Callirrhoe. 


In Patra stood a temple of the Kalydonian Dionysos, whose 
statue had been brought thither from Kalydén. The following 
legend was related respecting it. While Kalydén flourished, a 
man named Kvresos was priest of Dionysos in that country. A 
maiden named Kallirrhoé became the object of his love, but 
unhappily the fervour of his attachment only angmented the 
hatred and aversion of the maiden to her lover. When neither 
gifts nor entreaties could avail to win her love, the priest in 
despair turned to his god, and besought him to avenge his 
sufferings. The god heard the prayer of the suppliant, and an 
insanity similar to intuxication fell on the Kalydonians, of which 
many of them perished. 

In their distress, they had recourse to the oracle of Ddédona, 
and they learned that their calamity was the infliction of Dio- 
nysos, and would not cease till Koresos had sacrificed Kallir- 
rhoé, or some one who was willing to die in her stead. It was 
resulved to obey the oracle. Kullirrhoé could find no one pos- 
sessed of sufficient affection for her to pay so high a penalty: 
friends, kindred, parents, all shrunk back, and the unhappy 
maiden was forced to submit to her cruel fate. As a victim, she 
was crowned and led to the altar, where Koresos stood to perform 
the appointed sacrifice; but at the sight of her, love overcame 
every other sentiment in the bosom of the priest, and he slew 
himself instead of the beautiful victim. This last and decisive 
proof of true affection quite vanquished the hitherto relentless 
maiden; her violent hate was converted into ardent love; and 
filled with pity for her lover, and shame at her own ungrateful 
insensibility, she retired to a fountain near the port of Kalydon, 
and there cut her own throat and died. The spring derived 
from her its name,—Kallirrhoé, t.e. Fair-flowing.? 


t! Paus. vii. 19. 

* Paus. vii. 21. The legend was evidently invented to account for the name 
of the spring. As the reader may perceive, it is the foundation of Gaariai's 
pastoral drama, // Pastor Fido. 
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SéAeuvos xal’Apyvpa. Selemnus et Argyra. 


Selemnus was a beautiful youth, who pastured his flocks near 
the shore of the sea. Argyra, one of the sea-nymphs, beheld 
and loved him, and frequently emerging from the waters, came 
to enjoy his society on the banks of a river. But the beauty 
of the youth departing, the fickle sea-maiden ceased to regard 
him, and no longer sought his company. Grief at her loss killed 
the deserted shepherd, and Aphrodité in compassion changed 
him into a river of his own name. But his love still continuing, 
Aphrodité again moved with pity exerted her divine power, and 
caused him to forget Argyra. The waters of the Selemnos be- 
came in consequence a remedy for love, inducing oblivion on 
those who bathed in them.! 


CuapTerR XII. 
MYTHES OF THE ISLES. 


THE principal mythic cycle which the isles present is that of 
Kréte (Kpyrn), an island remarkable fur its estrangement from 
the rest of Greece during the historic period; for though Krétan 
archers served all parties as mercenaries, the people of Kréte 
took no share in the Persian, Peloponnésian, or other wars. 
The political insignificance of Kréte in this period might lead 
one to doubt of the power and dominion of the Krétan monarch 
Minos in the mythic period; and perhaps the truth of that do- 
minion was too readily adopted from the Athenian legends by 
Thukydidés, the introduction to whose admirable work has had 
too much influence on the minds of some modern inquirers, who 
seem to forget that he had only the same sources of information 
respecting the mythic ages as we ourselves possess, and that the 
art of historic criticism was unknown in his time. The Krétam 
cycle 1s confined to the Mindic family, at the head of which are 
placed Zeus and Eurdpé. 


1 Paus. vii. 23. Near the river Selemnos was the fount Argyra; hen 
the origin of the legend, Selemnos is probably the Bright-st-eam (from otkasy, 
and is thus akin to Argyra. We may recollect apyupodiwhs, an epithet of 


streams. In the south of lreland there is a river called the Arigodheer, |. ¢. 
Lie Littie-siner-stream. 
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Eiponn. Europa. 

Zeus, says the legend,’ having become enamoured of the beauty 
of Eurdépé the daughter of Phenix or of Agénoér and Télephassa, 
changed himself into a beautiful white bull, and approached her 
‘breathing saffron from his mouth’ as she was gathering flowers 
with her companions in a mead near the sea-shore. Europé, 
delighted with the tameness and beauty of the animal, caressed 
him, crowned him with flowers, and at length ventured to mount 
on his back. The disguised god immediately made off with his 
lovely burden, ran along the waves of the sea, and stopped not 
till he arrived at Kréte, not far from Gortyna. Here he resumed 
his own form, and beneath a plane-tree embraced the trembling 
maid.2 The fruits of his caresses were three sons, Minds, Rha. 
damanthys, and Sarpéddén. Asteridn king of Kréte espoused 
Eurdépé, and reared her sons.2 He was succeeded in his kingdom 
by Minos. 


In the Ilias‘ Zeus says that the daughter of ‘far-famed’ Phe- 
nix bore to him Minos and ‘godlike’ Rhadamanthys. Hésiod 
probably related the story at length; but he does not appear to 
have made Eurépé a Sidénian, as was afterwards the practice. 
We know not when this commenced® or how she became the 
sister of Kadmos. It probably originated in the name of her 
father; and as the legend very appropriately made Agénér the 
sire of Kadmos, Eurépé was also said to be his daughter, while 
her mother Télephassa became the inappropriate mother of 
Kadmos. We shall presently see the real nature of Eurépé. 


Mivos, ‘PaddpavOus, xat Saprndov. Minos, Rhadamanthys, 
et Sarpedon. 


These three brothers fell into discord for the sake of a beau- 
tiful youth named Milétos, the son of Apolld, or of Zeus. The 
youth testifying most esteem for Sarpédén, Minds chased them 
out of Kréte. Milétos going to Karia, built a town there, which 
he named from himself. Sarpédédn went to Lykia, where he 
aided Kilix against the people of that country, and obtained the 


1 Hésiod and Bakchylidés ap. Sch. Il. xii. 292. See also Apollod. iii. 1, 
Moschus, Jdyll, ii. Ov. Met. ii. 833 seg. Faust. v. 605 seg. Nonn. i. 45 seg. 

2 See Theophrast. Hist. Pl. i. 13. Pliny, Nat Hist. i. 1. It was asserted 
that this tree never shed its leaves: see Pashley, Travels in Crete, i. 95. 

® Zeus-Asterién is like Zeus-Tyndareds and others; see above, p. 299, 

* Zl, xiv. 321. 

§ Hérodotos (i. 2) is the earliest extant author who calls Eurdpé a Siddniag 
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sovereignty of a part of it. Zeus is said to have bestowed on 
him a life of treble duration." 

Rhadamanthys ruled with justice and equity over the islands. 
Having committed an accidental homicide, he retired to Bestia, 
where he married Alkméné, the mother of Héraklés. According 
to Homer,? Rhadamanthys was placed on the E’lysian Plain 
among the heroes to whom Zeus allotted that blissful abode. 
Pindar*® seems to make him a sovereign or judge in the Island 
of the Blest. Later poets place him with Minds and Agakos in 
the under-world, where their office is to judge the dead. 

Minés married Pasiphat, the daughter of the Sun and Per- 
s¢is, by whom he had several children, the most celebrated of 
whom were Androgeds, Glaukos, Deukalidn, Ariadné, and Phe- 
dra. The Krétans hesitating to give him the royal dignity after 
the death of Asteridén, to prove his claim to it he asserted that 
he could obtain whatever he prayed fur. Then sacrificing to 
Poseidén, he besought him to send him a bull from the bottom 
of the sea, promising to sacrifice whatever should appear. Po- 
seiddn sent the bull, and Minds received the kingdom. He 
ruled, according to Homer,‘ for nine years at Knéssos, and was 
the intimate friend (dapiatns) of Zeus, who gave him wise laws 
and regulations for his people. Minds was victorious in war, 
und extended his dominion over the isles of the Atgean. 

Minos had a brazen man, named Talds, given to him by Héphe- 
stos or to Eurépé by Zeus, who compassed the isle thrice in each 
day to prevent the landing of enemics. His mode of destroying 
them was to make himself red-hot in the fire and then embrace 
them. When the Argé approached Kréte, Médeia persuaded 
Talés that she could make him immortal: he therefure suffered 
her to pull out the pin in his heel, and let the ichor run out from 
his only vein, and he thus died.° 

The bull which Poseidon had sent out of the sea being of 
large size and of a brilliant white hue, appeared to Minds too 
beautiful an animal to be slain, and he put him in his herd, and 
substituted an ordinary bull. Poseidén offended at this act 
made the bull run wild, and inspired Pasiphaé with a strange 
passion for him, but which she had no means of gratifying’ 

* Apollod. uf sup. Sarpedén, t.¢e. Harpédén, is evidently derived from the 
carrying-off (aprdyn) of Eurépé: see Welcker, Kret. Hol. 9, tor examples of this 
process. Homer does not name him among the children of Eurdpé. It is not 
uulikely that it was the resemblance of sound in Lykia and Lyktos that gave 
occasion to the legend in the text. Another account said that Lykia was 
named from Lykos the brother of ASgeus king of Attica. Heérod. i. 173. 

2 Od. iv. 563 seq. ® Ol. ii. 75 (137). 4 Od. xix. 178. 

* Apollod. i. 9, 26. Apoll. Rh. iv. 1638 seg. Sch, Od, xx. 302. Plut. Méa, 320 
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Deadalos, the celebrated Athenian artist, being at that time m 
Kréte, having fled from home for homicide, undertook to accom- 
ulish the wishes of the queen. He accordingly formed a hollow 
cow of wood, covered with the hide of a real cow, in which he 
inclosed Pasiphaé, and placed it in the mead where the bull 
used to feed. All succeeded as was desired, and Pasiphaé be- 
came the mother of Asterios, called the Minétaur (Mivwruvpos), 
from his having the head of a bull joined to the body of a man. 
Minds, in compliance with an oracle, made Dzdalos build for 
him the Labyrinth, an edifice with numberless winding passages 
and turnings, from which egress wa3 almost impossible for those 
who entered it In this he placed the Minétaur, where he 
preyed on the victims given to him.’ The principal actions of 
Minds have been already related.* He is said to have fallen in 
a war against Kokalos king of Sicily. who protected Dedalos. 
He was succeeded in his kingdom hy his son Deukalion, whose 
son Idomeneus led the troops of Kréte to the war of Troy.® 


"Aptadvn rat Paidpa. Artadne et Phaedra. 


Ariadné the daughter of Minds, as has been related above, 
fell in love with Théscus when he came to Krete, and furnished 
him with the clew which enabled him to thread the mazes of the 
Labyrinth. She fled with him from her father; but Théseus, 
says Homer,‘ did not reap the fruits of her love; for when they 
‘arrived at the isle of Dia or Nuxvus, Artemis slew her on the tes- 
timony of Dionysos. Another legend® says that she was deserted 
by Théseus, to whom Athéna appeared ag he slept, and desired 
him to leave her and make sail for Athens; and that as Ariadné 
was weeping, Aphrodité came and consoled her by an assurance 
that she should be the bride of Dionysos. The god appeared, en- 
joyed her love, and gave her a golden crown, which was afterwards 
placed among the stars; she bore him a son named Ginopidn. 

Phaedra was married to Théseus. The tule of her love for her 
step-son Hippolytos has been already related. 


In the Theogony * it is said that 
The gold-haired Dionysos made the blond 
Ariadné Minds’ maid his blooming spouse, 
Aud Kronos’ son gave her immortal life. 


CEES 





' The T.abyriath is a pure poetic fiction; no such edifice ever did exist in Kréte, 
The real Labyrinth of Egypt gave occasion to it: see Héck’s Kreta, i. p. 56 sey. 
* See above, p. 342 seq. 3 Tf. xiii. 451 seg. * Gu. xi. 325. 

® Pherekydés, ap. Sch. Od. x1.321. Ov. Art. Amat. i. 527 seg. Catull. av 
76 ae7. 8 Thvoy. 947. 
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Anadné (Much-pleasing) then apparently belongs to the mytho- 
logy of Dionysos, with whom she was associated in the Naxian 
worship, and she probably denotes the joy inspired by wine: or 
she may be the original name of the brilliant constellation with 
which she is associated, and have been made a heroine in the 
usual manner, and then, on account of her name, united with the 
wine-god. The Athenians, always anxious to enlarge their own 
narrow cycle at the expense of others, seem to have joined her 
with their Théseus, and it was thus perhaps that she became 
the daughter of Minds. The passage in the Odyssey would be 
decisive on this point, were it not that the Athenians were such 
tamperers with the works of the old poets that one cannot help 
being suspicious of all passages relating to them. The passage 
of the Ilias in which Ariadné is mentioned is, we think, justly 
regarded as a late addition.’ 


TAavxos. Glaucus. 


Glaukos the son of Minds pursuing, when a child, a mouse, 
fell into a jar of honey, and was smothered. When he could 
not be found, his father sent to inquire of the oracle about him. 
The answer he got was, that there was a three-coloured cow in 
his herd, and that he who could best tell what she was like could 
restore his son to life. The sovothsayers were all ussembled; and 
Polyeidos the son of Keranos said, her colour was that of the 
berry of the briar,—green, red, and lastly black. Minds desired 
him to find his son; and Polyeidos, by his skill in divination, 
discovered where he was. Minos then ordered him to restore 
him to life; and on bis declaring his incapacity so to do, shut 
him up in a chamber with the body of the child. While here, 
the soothsayer saw a serpent approach the body, and he struck 
and killed it. Another immediately appeared with a plant in its 
mouth, and laid it on the dead one, who instantly came to life, 
Polyeidos, by employing the same herb, recovered the child? 

Minds, before he let him depart, insisted on his communicating 
his art to Glaukos. He did so; but as he was taking leave, he 
desired his pupil to spit into his mouth. Glaukos obeyed, and 
lost the memory of all he had learned. ; 





On taking a survey of the circumstances of these Krétan 
legends, and the names of the persons who occur in them, it is 
difficult to avoid recognising a worship of the celestial bodies, 

‘ 1. xviii. 591, Payne Knight tn loco. It perplexed the ancient eritics’ 


see tho Scholia. * See above, p. 476, 
* Apollod.1ii.3.1,2. Hygin. 136, Tzetz. Lyc.81). Its evidently a late fiction. 


GT.AUKOB., wy? 


more particularly of the Moon, of which last the names of the 
Minéic family would appear to have been appellations. - Thus 
Eurépé (Broad-face or Broad-one) is the daughter of Phoenix 
(Ruddy) and Télephassa (Far-shining), and mother of Minos, a 
name not unlike Mén' (Mjv, Moon); and she marries Asterién 
(Starry). The wife of Minds is Pasiphaé (All-bright), the 
daughter of the Sun and Pers¢is; and their daughter is Phedra 
(Bright). Though we do not believe that the mystic mode of 
viewing the sun as a bull and the moon as a cow prevailed in 
early Greece, the horns of the latter gave occasion to the idea of 
her riding or driving steers; and perhaps the legend of Eurdpé 
passing over the sea on a bull is an ancient expression of this 
idea. The same may have been the origin of the tale of 
Pasiphaé’s love for the bull, and of her offspring by him, the 
Moon-bull, as Minotuur may best. perhaps be rendered. The 
circumstances of the legends are mostly the inventions of the 
Athenians, at the hands of whose dramatists the characters of 
the Mindic family suffered severely. 

Though we thus see in the Krétan cycle only personifications 
of the moon, Minés and his family may have been real persons 
named after their favourite deity. We regard this hypothesis 
however as being by no means probable. The connexion of 
Minds with Poseidon, the naval power ascribed to him, and the 
names Glaukos and Deukalién among his children, might seem 
to indicate a Krétan worship of the god of the sea. 

There is one name however in the Krétan cycle which does 
not seem to have any reference to either the moon or the sea, 
namely Rhadamanthys. As we have seen, he is connected with 
Kréte, and by Homer and Pindar he is placed in the blissful 
abode of departed heroes in the West. He is no doubt also 
placed in Badtia, but this is manifestly a late fiction, founded 
perhaps on his visit to Eubcea in the Odyssey. 

An able mythologist,? observing that Hesychius has a verb 
padapéw which he explains by BAacrdva, to make grow,’ conjectures 
that Rhadumanthys may be a compound of this verb and dv@os, 
flower, and that therefure he may have been a power of the earth 
¢ ' Mand is the name of the Hindd legislator: Mén was the first mortal king 
of Egypt; Manes was the first king of Lydia: Miuyas one of the earliest kings 
of Greece: Minds the first king and lawgiver ef hrete, To these Buttmann 
(-Iythol. ii. 232 seg.) joins the German Mannous, Jfan; and supposiag this last 
to be the true meaning of all these names, infers, in his usual maaner, the 
original unity of all these peoples aud their traditions. 

? Mr. Kenrick, in a letter to the author. 


* ‘Padauei, BAaordve:; ‘Pddauyos, BAatTés, awaArds, xAd8os, &vlos, mavade 
Baaordv. 
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who sent up vegetation, a Florus or masculine of Flora; and he 
thinks that the Isles of the Blest which Pindar describes as 
being profuse of flowers were therefore his appropriate abode. 
We cannot however yield our assent to this ingenious theory, and 
little given as we are to Egyptising, we feel inclined rather to 
seek for Rhadamanthys on the banks of the Nile. We are 
informed by Plutarch! that the Egyptian name of the abode of 
the dead was Amenthés (ApeévOns), and in the Koptic version of 
the Scriptures Amenti is the term equivalent to our Hell ("Acdns), 
while in that language Ra or Ro is king? By inserting then a d 
in order to avoid the hiatus we get Raud-Amenthés, i.e. King of 
Erebos. We cannot take on us to assert whether Amenti occurs 
or not in the hieroglyphics, but Ement ( West) isa word of frequent 
occurrence in them, and President of Ement is a constant title 
of Osiris, who is the lord and judge of the departed. It seems 
therefore to be highly probable that Ement and Amenti may be 
only different forms of the same word, and that the Eyyptians, 
like so many other peoples, placed the abode of the dead in the 
West. Itis a very remarkable circumstance, that in the Sanscrit 
also Rhat should be king and A’menthas west ;3 and as this coin- 
cidence could hardly be fortuitous, it affords one among the many 
presumptions of Egypt's having derived several of her civil and 
religious institutes from India. Rhat-A’menthas may in fact have 
been the Indian name of the ruler of Egypt, which the Egyptians 
adopted and gave to the ruler of the dead in the land of the West 

We have already‘ observed that Erebos muy be derived from 
the Semitic ’“Ereb west. It therefore seems not improbable that 
the Greeks obtained the name Rhadamanthys and the idea of the 
abode of the dead in the West mediately from Eyypt. The 
Phoenicians of course will appear to have been the agents, but 
when we find Rhadamanthys so closely connected with Kréte we 
are tempted to louk elsewhere. Now on the confines of Egypt 
dwelt a little people named the Philistines, whom there is no 
slight reason for supposing to have been a Pelasgic culony from 
Kréte,®> and who always carried on an active commerce with 


1 De Is. ef Os. p. 362. Toy broxOdviov rémov, eis by ofovra ~as Wi yay 
dwépyerOa: pera ~hv redAeuthy, "AwévOny nadrovot, onualvovtos rot dvéuaros 
Tov AauBdvovta xa) Bl3ovra. The latter part is a description of the nature ot 
the place aud not the proper interpretation of the name ; for it is hardly pos- 
sible that so short a word could express so much. In trox@éviov here, as in 
KkaraBnva: in Hérodotos (ii. 122), may be merely <xpressed Greek ideas, 

2 See Jablonski, Opusc. i. p. 25. 

® See Bohlen, Das Alte Indien, ii. p. 459. * See above, p. 240. 

* See Hitzig, Die Philistier. Pelasgi and Pelishtim may be only different 
forms of the same name. 
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Greece. It is therefore not uniikely that it was chiefly through 
these that Egyptian and Semitic terms and ideas reached Hellas, 
and thus became incorporated in its mythology. 


Aiaxés cat Tehapov. Atacus et Telamon. 


The river-god Asédpos married Metépé the daughter of the 
river-god Ladoén, and by her had several children. His daughter 
45gina attracting the love of Zeus, the amorous monarch of the 
gods carried her off, and struck with a thunderbolt Asépos when 
he pursued them, and forced him to go home again; and hence 
it was said, that the waters of the Asépos carried coals along them. 

Zeus carried his fair prize into the desert isle of Gindéné, after- 
wards named from her Alvina, where she brought forth a son 
named Adakos, who being weary of solitude, when he grew up, 
his father to relieve him turned all the ants in the island into 
men and women.? Afakos married End¢is the daughter of 
Cheirén, who bore him two sons, Telamién and Péleus. By the 
Neréis Psamathé, who changed herself into a fount to escape 
his embraces, he hw] another son named Phékos,? whom his 
brothers, envying his superior skill in the gymnic exercises, 
killed with a blow of a discus, and concealed his body in a wood : 
but the murder coming to light, Avakos drove them both from the 
island.* 

fakos was distinguished for his piety and his favour with the 
gods. When Poseidén and Apolléd were set to build the walls 
of Troy, they made him the associate of their toil.’ It is said 
that Greece being afflicted with sterility and dearth, on account 
of the crime of Pelops, who had cut into pieces Stymphalos 
king of Arkadia, and scattered the pieces about;® and applica- 
tion having been made to the oracle, the response given was, 
that it would only be removed on the prayer of AZakos. The 
righteous son of Zeus preferred his petition, copious rains de- 
scended, and the land once more flourished. When Aakos died the 
keys of the nether-world were by Pluto committed to his custody.’ 


' Apollod, iii. 12, 6. 

e? Hés. Fr. 48. This legend is very pleasingly told by Ovid (Wet. vii. 517 
scq.), who says that the isle was thus replenished after a pestilence. It is in- 
debted for its origin to the resemblance in sound between puppnt, ant, and 
Myrmidons, the tribe who are said to have dwelt in -Egina: comp. Strab. viii. 
8, 16, p. 375, 

3 Theog., 1004, 4 Alkmeonis ap. Sch. Eur, Andr, Apollod. ué sup. 

* Pind. O10, viii. 31 (41) seq. 

* Others ascribed it to the prayers of Minés to Zeus to avenge his son 
Androgéos, Diodir, iv, 61. T Apollod. ué sup. Isocr rag. 5, 
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Telamén, when banished by his father, fled to the neighbouring 
isle of Salamis, where Kychrés the son of Poseidén by Salamis 
the daughter of Asdépos then reigned, having slain a serpent 
which ravaged the island. He gave his daughter in marriage 
to Telamon, and left him the kingdom. Telamén accompanied 
Héraklés to Troy: and the hero gave him Heésioné the daughter 
of Laomedén, by whom he had a sun named Teukros. By Peri- 
dea the grand-daughter of Pelops he had already a son called 
féas; for Héraklés having prayed fur male issue for his friend, 
an eagle (derés) appeared in answer to his prayer, and the child 
was named from it.' 


In the cycle of the Tyndarids we observed an apparent refer- 
ence to light and fire, so in that of the Avakids, as in those of 
the Kadmeians and Néleids, there may be one to water. Thus 
we have in it Asépos, ASgina, Psamathé, Phékos, Thetis, Péleus, 
Achilleus, like Achelédos (agua), Teukros (devxpés ?), Telamon 
(€Xos ?), Hésioné, Avas (the name of a river”), and Adakos, which 
is perhaps of the same origin.’ 


The following are astronomic mythes, which we place here for 
the sake of convenience. 


’Qpiwv. Orion. 


The hero O'rién is not mentioned in the Ilias; but in the 
Odyssey ‘* we are told by Kalypsd, that ‘rose-fingered’ E’dés took 
him, and that ‘holy, gold-seated’ Artemis slew him with her 
‘ gentle darts’ in Ortygia. In another place his size and beauty 
are praised.> Odysseus,® when relating what he saw in Ereboa, 
Bays, 

Then next the huge O’rién I beheld, 

Chasing the beasts o’er the asphodclian mead, 
Which in the lonely mountains he had slain, 
Bearing his brazen aye-enduring club. 


O’rfén was said to be the son of Poseidén by Euryalé the 
daughter of Minyas; and his father gave him the power of wadin 
through the depths of the sea, or, as others say, of walking on 
its surface.’ He married Sidé, whom Héra cast into Erebos for 


Pind. Jsth. vi. 41 (60) seq. Apollod. iii. 12. For everything relating to 
gina, see Miiller’s Zyinetica, 

"2 Hekateos thus named the Aods in Illyricum. Strabé, vii. 5, 8, p. 316. 
Id. vi. 2, 4, p. 270. Ov. Met. i. 580. * See Appendix GQ. 

* Od. v. 121. * Od. xi. 310, © Od. xi. 572, 


" Hesiod. up. Sch. Nikandr. Ther. 15. 
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contending with her in beauty.' Itis also said that this hero was 
earth-born.? 

Hyria, a town of the Tanagraic or Théban territory in Bedtia, 
is said to have been the birth-place of O’rién. As Zeus, Posei- 
dén, and Hermés were one time, says the legend, taking a ramble 
on earth, they came late in the evening to the house of a small 
farmer® named Hyrieus. Seeing the wayfarers, Hyrieus, who 
was standing at his door, invited them to enter and pass the 
night in his humble abode. The gods accepted the kind invita- 
tion, and were hospitably entertained. Pleased with their host, 
they inquired if he had any wish which he desired to have gratie 
fied. Hyrieus replied, that he once had a wife whom he tenderly 
loved, and that he had sworn never to marry another. She was 
dead: he was childless: his vow was binding: and yet he was 
desirous of being a father. The gods took the hide of his only 
ox, which he had sacrificed in their honour; they buried it in 
the earth; and ten months afterwards a boy came to light, whom 
Hyrieus named Urién or O'rién.* 

When O’rién grew up he went to the isle of Chios, where he 
became enamoured of Merope the daughter of Ginopidn the son 
of Dionysos and Ariadné. He sought her in marriage; but 
while wooing, seized a favourable opportunity, and offered her 
violence. Her father, incensed at this conduct, having made 
O’rfén drunk, blinded him when asleep, and cast him on the sea- 
shore. The blinded hero contrived to reach Lémnos, and came 
to the forge of Héphestos, who taking pity on him, gave him 
Kédalién (Guardian), one of his men, to be his guide to the abode 
of the Sun. Placing Kédalién on his shoulder, O’riédn proceeded 
to the East; and there meeting the Sun-god, was restored to 
vision by his beam. Anxious for vengeance on CE£nopién, he 
returned to Chios; but the Chians, aware of his intention, con- 
cealed the object of his search under the ground, and O’rién 
unable to find him retired to Kréte.® 

1 Apollod. i. 4,3. %{3n is perhaps connected with oefw, and thus corree 
sponds with O’rién. 

2 Id. #, Nonn. xlviii. 400, 419. 

e* So Ovid calls him; he is usually styled a prince. As we shall presently 
see he was the son of Poseidén and the Pleias Alkyoné. His name 3% i. q. 
Hysieus, from Sw, to rain, 

* "Awd rou ovpeiv, Euphorién ap. Sch. 7. xviii. 1, 86. Ov. Fast. v. 495 seq. 
Hygio. 195, Poet. Astr. ii. 34. Eudocia, 441. Pindar also would seem to have 
related it (Strab. ix. 2, 12, p. 404). The unseemly legend owes its origin to 
the name O’rién, and is said to have been the invention of the Athenians: see 
Miiller, Orchom. 99. In Hyginus Hyrieus is named Byrseus, frum the Adds, 
Biipea, of course. 


§ Hés. wt sup. apollod. ué sup. Hygin, we emp, 
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The death of O'rién is differently related. As all the legends 
respecting him are evidently later than the time of Homer, none 
ventures to assign any other cause to it than the goddess Arte- 
mis, whose wrath (though Homer rather says the contrary) he 
drew on himself. Some said that he attempted to offer violence 
to the goddess herself; others. to O’pis, one of her Hyperborean 
maidens, and that Artemis slew him with her arrows; others 
again, that it was for presuming to caallenge the goddess at the 
discus. It was also said, that when he came to Kréte, he boasted 
to Lété and Artemis that he was able to kill anything that 
would come from the earth. Indignant at his presumption they 
sent a huge scorpion, which stung him, and he died. It was 
said, finally, that Artemis loved O’ridn, and was even about to 
marry him. Her brother was highly displeased, and often chid 
her, but to no purpose. At length, observing one day O'rién 
wading through the sea with his head just above the waters, he 
pointed it out to his sister, and maintained that she could not 
hit that black thing on the sea. The archer-goddess discharged 
a shaft: the waves rolled the dead body of Orién to the land; 
and bewailing her fatal error with many tears, Artemis placed 
him among the stars.’ 

TiAniades  WAcid8es wat ‘Yd8es. Pleiades et Hyades. 

The Pléiades were said to be seven in number, the daughters 
of Atlas and the O’keanis Pléiédné. Their names were Maia, 
Elektra, Taygeté (the mothers by Zeus of Hermés, Dardanos and 
Lakedemon), Alkyoné and Keleno (who bore to Poseidén Hyrieus 
the father of O'rién and Lykos), Steropé the mother of Gnomaos 
by Arés), and Meropé, who married Sisyphos.? 

These nymphs led a single life, and hunted with Artemis. 
O’rién happening to see them became enamoured, and pursued 
them; in their distress they prayed to the gods to change their 
form, and Zeus in pity turned them to pigeons, and then made 
them a constellation in the sky. Though their number was 
seven, only six stars are visible, for E’lektra, it is said, left her 
place that she might not behold the ruin of Troy; or Meropé 
concealed her face out of shame for having alone espoused & 
mortal. According to Pindar, the Pléiades were passing through 
Bodtia with their mother when they were met by O’rién, and 
nis chase of them lasted for five years.’ 


1 Hés., Euphorion and others, ué sup. Nonn. xlviii. 398 seq. 

3 Sch. I. xviii. 486. Apollod. iii. 10, 1. Hygin. Poet. Astr, ti. 21. 

* Sch. /1. ut sup. trom the Kyklic poets, ‘4 Sch. /1, ut sup. Hygin. ut sup. 
® kt. Meg. v. Mae: =Hyginus Gut supra) says seven years, 
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The Hyades are by some!’ also called daughters of Atlas, but 
according to the best accounts they were nymphs of Dédéna, to 
whom Zeus committed the nurture of Dionysos. Their names, 
Pherekydés says,? were Ambrosia, Kordénis, Eudora, Didné, 
AMsula, and Polyxé, by Heésivud* they are named Phesula, Ko. 
ronis, Kléeia, Phedo and Eudéra. They went about with their 
divine charge communicating his discovery to mankind, till being 
chased with him into the sea by Lykurgos, Zeus in compassion 
raised them to the skics.‘ 

The Hyades are in the head, the Pleiades in the hinder part 
of the sign of the Bull. 


The well-known line of Homer and Hésiod, 
The Pleiads, Hyads and O’rién’s strength, 


exhibits these constellations as they appear in the sky, and bee 
yond all doubt they were thus named long before they were 
converted into a hunter and nymphs on the eurth. It has been 
clearly shown that it was the union of astronomy with mythology 
in the Alexandrian period that gave occasion to the catasterism 
of many heroes and heroines ;° but with O’rién and these nymphs, 
and perhaps with some others, the case seems to have been re- 
versed, the constellations having been brought down from the 
sky, and not the mortals raised to it. 

Man loves to trace in natural objects resemblances to other 
objects with which he is familiar. Hence many legends of rocks, 
mountains, and such lke. The sky too offers its similitudes; 
there is, for example, the Crown, with its legend of Ariadné; 
there is the Man in the Moon, which some said was Cain, others 
the man who was stoned for gathering sticks on the Sabbath; 
while the Greeks saw in it the Sibyl® and the Hindus and Athio- 
pians a hare or antelope.’ The resemblance of the Wain (dyagéa) 
to a rude carriage is obvious enough, and the similitude seems 
to have struck both Greeks and Scandinavians ;® it still more 
resembles a Plough, its name in Ireland. Its likeness to an 
animal is not so obvious, yet the Greeks and the North American 
Indians agree in naming it the Bear, and the Fullahs of Africa 

Sch. Zl. ut sup. 9 Ap. Sch. Il. ut sup. 

3 Ap, Sch. Arut, 172. * Pherekydés ut sup. 

® Miller, Proleg. 191 seq., where the subject of astronomic mythes is treated 
with this writer’s usual ability. 

® Plut. De Pyth. Or. 9. De Ser. Num. Vind. 22, 

’ Bohlen, Alte Jndien, i. 243. Grimm, Deut. Mythol. p. 679. 

* Its ancient name in the North is Aarlsvaqn, the Carle’s or Oldman’s Wain 
the Oarle, Magnusen says, is Odin or Thor. Hence our Charles’ Wain. The Ice 
tanders call the Bears, Stori(yreut) Vagn and Litli Vagn, Edda Semundar, iii. $04 
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call it the Elephant,’ while the husbandmen in ancient Italy 
named it the Seven Oxen (Triones).? The Spaniards call the 
Pléiades the Seven Kids ;* to the view of the rest of Europe, 
except the east, they present the appearance of a hen with her 
brood of chickens.‘ 

These last similitudes lead us to think that the original con- 
ception of the Pléiades was the Pigeons (meAcades),® ag they are 
sometimes named, and with which supposition the legends told 
of them will accord. Their clustering together (whence they 
were also named the Bunch)® might easily have suggested the 
idea. In like manner we think it probable that the true signifi- 
cation of the Hyades lies in their Latin name Sucule, or Little 
Pigs, given them for a similar reason.’ The Latin name of the 
Pléiades was Vergilie, or rather perhaps Virgilia, 1. e. the Bunch- 
stars. like the Greek name.* O’rién was named by the Latins 
Jugula,® the Yoked or Yoker, and his Greek name probably signi- 
fies the Rouser or Eaciter ("OPQ, dpivw), in allusion to his 
hunting, or to the storms which he raised.” 

To the Grecian herdsman or hunter therefore at particular 
seasons of the year the nocturnal sky would have presented the 
following appearance. The broad brilliant constellation O’rién 
with Sirius behind him would be a hunter and his dog, before 
whom the Pigeons were flying, while the Bear, the object of his 
pursuit, kept watching him. Thus there would be a chase in 
the sky similar to those on earth, and legends would naturally 
arise which would be localised and expanded in the usual manner. 

For, as the stars rise out of the sea, as it were, nothing was 
more obvious than to make O’rién the son of Poseidon and Eu- 
ryalé (Wide-sea); then again, as the dawn, as it were, takes 
away the stars, O’rién is carried off by E’és; and as the mild 
effulgence of the moon dims and effaces the light of the stars, so 


1 Mollien, Travels in Africa, p. 297. 2 Varro, De L. L. vii. 74. 

® Las siete cabrillas: see Dun (Quix. Part 2. ch. xli. 

4 In Italy they are called Le Gallinelle ; in France La Poussiniére ; in Greece 
wovAia: in Germany Alucke, Aluckhenne ; in Denmark Aftenhdne (i. e. Eve-hen); 
in England Hen-and-chickens. The Slavonians name them Oldicives, and the 
Finns regard the constellation as a siece with holes in it. 

5 See Appendix N. The prevalent derivation of their name from rAéw to Sail, 
though apparently so obvious, does not seem to have occurred to the ancients. 
The Et. Mag. derives it from 7d wActoy, i.g. 7h wAfpes, the year being full with 
them; or from 7d woActy, as they turn in the same place or go through the 
appointed times. * Bérpus, Sch. I/. ut supra, 

7 See Nitzsch on Od. v. 269-275. ® Nitzsch ut supra. 

® Varro, De L. L. vii. 50. Probably on account of his Belt. 

35 The Latins termed O'rién nimbosus, procellosus, aquosus, turlidus, rigor, 
INCRE. 
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O’rfén is slain by the gentle darts of ‘holy’ Artemis. The 
beauty and size of the constellation caused the hero to be repre- 
sented as the largest and handsomest of mortals.' Their relati-e 
positions in the sky gave occasion to the mythe of his love and 
pursuit of the Pléiades; and the proximity between the siyns 
O’'rién and the Scorpion led to the Alexandrian fiction of the 
mode of the hero’s death. 

The story of O’rién and @nopién is perhaps explicable on the 
sume principle. The constellation which rises in July loves with 
an ardent passion the daughter of the vine. When the grapes 
are gathered and pressed, they are, as it were, taken ont of his 
sight, or he is made drunk with new wine and blinded. His 
journey to the East denotes the heliacal rising of the star; and 
when he comes back the vine is hidden from his power within the 
ground.? 

It is probable that many of the individual names of the Pléi- 
ades and Hyades are those of nymphs who were previously placed 
“in other relations. Thus Maia is in the Hymn to Hermés 
merely an Arkudian nymph. Taj‘geté refers to Mount Ta¥geton, 
and Meropé (Mortal) ig simply the nymph united to the mortal. 
H’lektra and Steropé refer to brightness; and Alkyoné and 
Kelwnd, whom the legend unites with Poseidén, are plainly 
related to the sea. Among the Hyades we find Didné, the 
ancient goddess of Ddédéna; Ambrosia, Kordénis, Eudéra are 
names evidently given from their nourishing nature as nymphs,? 
while Phed, Phesula, Kléeia, and Polyxd, denote the bright stars.‘ 
The poet of the Odyssey, when describing the Wandering Rocks, 
aays,° 

si There pass no birds along that way, not even 

The fluttering pigeons which the ambrosia bear 

To father Zeus, but always the smooth rock 

Takes one away, then to keep up the number 

The Father adds another. 
Many of the ancients® supposed that the Pléiades were here 
meant; and when we consider the sportive tone of the poet, this 
idea will not appear entirely devoid of credibility. 


® The Persians regarded O’rién as Nimrod ‘the mighty hunter.’ Chron. Pas. 
and Cedrenus ap. Zuch, Gen, p. 232. The ancient Hebrews seem also to have 
regarded their Keseel 6°02), or O'rién, as a huge giant bound with chains in 
the sky; see Job xxxviii. 31; Is. 9,9; and the Arabs call it El-Jabbér, the 
Giant. * See Volcker, Myth. der Jap. 112 seg. 

* Kordénis, from KOPE’O, xopévvumu, to satiate. 

* Phecé and Phesula, from @dw; for Kideia see Appendix G.; for Polyxé 
above, p. 299. It is contracted after the analogy of porut, 4. ¢. udvos Svs, 

® Ud. xii. 62 aed. * Athen. xi. 490. Eustath. and Sch. on Ud. xi. 62 
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Cuarter XIII. 
MYTHIC WARS AND EXPEDITIONS. 
Ta ’Apyovaurixa. Whe Argonautic Erpedition. 


Iason having undertaken to sail to Kolchis for the Go.den 
Fleece, applied to Argos the son of Phrixos; who, with the aid 
of Athéna, built for him a fifty-oared galley, called from himself 
the Argd.! In her keel Athéna set a piece of timber, cu+ from 
the speaking-oak of Dddéna. When the ship was completed 
Jasén consulted the oracle, and was directed to invite the greatest 
heroes of the day to share in the dangers and glories of the voyage. 

The call was readily responded to, and numerous sons of gods 
hastened to embark in the Argo. From the Peluponnése came 
Héraklés, Kastér, and Polydeukés, sons vf Zeus. Peleus and 
Telamén, grandsons of that god, also came with Théseus, Ergi- 
nos and Ankzos, sons of Poseidén, Augeias son of Heélios, Zétés 
and Kalais sons of Boreas. There were likewise the Apharids, 
Lynkeus and Idas. and Meleagros, Laertés, Periklymenos, Nau- 
plios, Iphiklos, Iphitos, Admétos, Akastos, Butés, Polyphémos, 
Atalante, and many others. Idmon the seer, the son of Apolld, 
came from Argus; Mopsos, also a prophet, from Thessaly, and 
Orpheus, the son of the Muse Kalliopé, from Thrace. The 
steersman was Tiphys son of Agnios, from Siphe in Bedotia. 
The entire number of those who embarked was fifty.’ 

When the heroes were all assembled, Mopsus took auguries, 
and the signs being favourable, they got on board; Iasén standing 
at the poop poured a libation from a golden cup, and called on 
Zeus, the Winds, the Sea, the Days, the Nights, and the Fate 
presiding over their return. Thunder then rolled in the clouds, 
propitious lightnings flashed through the sky; the joyful heroes 
grasped each his oar at the words of the soothsayer: and while 
Orpheus struck his lyre in concert with his voice, their oars kept 
time to the harmony. The gods looked down from the sky, the 
nymphs of Pélion gazed in wonder at this first of ships, umd 
Cheirén leaving his mountain-cave cheered them, and prayed for 
their happy return.$ 

At the close of day they had reached the mouth of the bay of 
Pagase. Here they remained for two days, and then rowed along 

1 ‘H ’Apydé, i. co. The Swift: see above, pp. 15, 150. 


* Burmann, in his edition of Valerius Flaccus, gives the different lista of the 
Argonauts. ' Pind. Jyth. iv. 
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the coast of Magnésia, and, passing the peninsula of Palléné, at 
length reached the isle of Lemnos, in which there were at that 
time no men, and Hypsipylé, the daughter of Thoas governed it 
as queen. For the Lémnian women having, it is said, offended 
Aphrodité, she caused them to have an ill smell; so that their 
husbands, unable to endure them, took to their beds the captives 
whom they had brought from Thrace. The Lemnian wives, in- 
censed at this neglect, murdered their husbands. Hypsipylé 
alone saved her father, whom she kept concealed. This event 
had occurred about a twelvemonth before. The women seeing 
the Argonauts took them for their enemies the Thrakians, and 
came down in arms to oppose their landing; but on ascertaining 
who they were they retired and held a council, in which, on the 
advice of Hypsipyle’s nurse, it was decided that they should invite 
them to land, and take this occasion of having children. The 
Argonauts readily accepted the invitation, Hérakles alone refusing 
to quit the vessel. They gave themselves up to joy and festivity, 
till on the remonstrances of that hero they tore themselves from 
the Léemnian fair ones, and once more handled their oars. 

They then came to Samothraké, and thence pursued their 
voyage through the Hellespont into the Propontis, where they 
came to un island with a lofty hill in it named the Bears’ Hill, 
inhabited by giants with six arms. The adjacent country was 
possessed by the Dolionians, whose king was named Kyzikos. 
Having been hospitably entertained by this prince, and having 
slain the giants who opposed their departure, they set sail, but 
were driven back by adverse winds. It was in the night that they 
returned, and the Dolionians taking them to be their enemies, the 
Pelasgians, attacked them ; and several of the Dolionians, and 
among them Kyzikos, lost their lives. With daylight discerning 
the error, the Argonauts shore their hair, and shedding many 
tears buried Kyzikos with solemn magnificence. 

They then sailed to Mysia, where they left behind them Héraklés 
and Polyphémos; for Hylas, a youth beloved by the former, having 
gone for water, was laid hold on and kept by the nymphs of the 
spring into which he dipped hisurn. Polyphémos, hearing him call, 
went with his drawn sword to aid him, supposing him to have fallen 
into the hands of robbers. Meeting Hérakleés, he told him what had 
happened; and both proceeded in quest of the youth. Meantime 
the Argé put to sea, and left them behind. Polyphémos settled in 
Mysia, and built the town of Kios: Héraklés returned to Argos. 

! According to Tneokritos (/dyil. xiii.), the hero proceeded on foot to Kolchis. 
In the poem named The Wedding of Kéyx, Hérakles is said to have been left 
behind at Apheta, where he went for water, Sch. Avoll, AA. 1.1290. 1 was 

2&8 
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The Argé next touched at Bebrykia, where Amykos the son of 
Poseidé6n and Bithynis reigned. Every stranger who arrived in 
this country was forced by Amykos to engage him at the cxstus. 
He therefore challenged the Argonauts; and Polydeukés engaged 
and killed him. 'The Bebrykians, seeing the fate of their prince, 
fell on the victor; but, his companions coming to his aid, they 
were repelled with great loss.' 

Leaving Bebrykia, they sailed to Salmydéssos on the Thrakian 
coast, where Phineus, the prophet-princve, dwelt in blindness and 
misery.2 He was the son of Agénor (or of Poseidén), and was 
married to Kleopatra the daughter of Boreas and Oreithyia. She 
died, leaving him two sons; and he then married Idwa the 
daughter of Dardanos. Jealous of her step-children, Ida ma- 
ligned them to their father, who, believing the slander, deprived 
them of sight. The gods, to punish him, struck him blind, and 
sent the Harpies to torment him. These fell monsters came 
flying the instant food was set before him. carried off the greater 
portion of it, and so defiled what they left that no mortal could 
endure toeatit.2 The Argonauts coming to consult Phineus about 
their future course, he promised to direct them on condition of 
their delivering him from the Harpies. This they undertook to do. 
The table was spread: the Harpies instantly descended screaming, 
and seized the victuals. Zectés and Kaluis the winged sons of 
Boreas then drew their swords and pursued them through the air.‘ 
The Harpies flew along the Propontis, over the Ajywan and Greece 
to some islets beyond the Peluponnése, where their pursuers cume 
up with them, and were about to slay them, when Iris appearing 
forbade the deed. and the Harpies were dismissed on their oath 
never more to molest Phineus. The isles were thenceforth named 
the Strophades, because the Boreiads there turned buck.5 


an ancient custom of the Bithynians, we may observe, to lament in the burning 
davs of midsummer, and call out of the well, into which they fabled he had 
tallen, a god named Hylas. The Mariandynians lamented and sought Bormos, 
the Phrygians Lityorsés, with dirges, in a similar manner. This usave of the 
Lithyzians was adopted into their mythology by the Greek inhabitants of Kios, 
and connected in the manner above narrated with the Argonautic Expedition 
and the history of Héraklés: see Muller, Orchum. 293. Dor. i. 367, 457. 
Proleg. 108. 1 The combat is described at length by Theokritos, /dyll. xxif. 

2 Phineus is probably connected with pélvw. 

* Others said he was thus punished for having revealed the will of Zeus tc 
men (Apoll. Kh, ii. 180) or for having shown Phrixos the way to Skythia, 
Hesiod ap. Sch. on v. 181. 

* It ix plain that the Harpies in this legend, as in the Theogony, are but two 
im mumber. Vergil seems to make a fluck of them. 

* Apoll. Bh. ii. 282 seg. Apollodéros relates the conclusion of the chese 
somewhat differently. 
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Freed from his tormentors, Phineus now instructs his de- 
liverers in the nature of their future voyage. The Symplegades 
were the first danger which they had to encounter. These were 
huge floating rocks, which were at times driven together by the 
winds, and crushed whatever came between them. Mist cn- 
veloped them, and loud was the crash when they met. Even tu 
the birds the passage was then impossible. Phineus directed 
the heroes to let fly a pigeon, saying if she came safely through, 
the Argé might venture to follow her. They obeyed the direc- 
tions of the prophet, and the pigeon passed through safely with 
the loss of her tail; watching then the recession of the rocks, 
and aided by Héra and Athéna, they rowed the Argo vigorously 
on, and escaped so narrowly, that the rocks as they rushed together 
carried off some of her stern-works. The Symplegades now be- 
came fixed; for so it was in the fates, since a ship had passed 
through them uninjured. 

Having escaped the Symplegades. they came to the country of 
the Mariandynians, whose king Lykos received them kindly. Here 
died Idmén the seer, wounded by the tusks of a wild boar. Tipbys 
also dying here, Ankwos undertook the steerage of the vessel. 

They now kept along the southern coast of the Pontos till 
they came to the isle of Aretias, which was haunted by birds 
that shot feathers sharp as arrows from their wings. These 
they drove off by clattering on their shields; and while they 
remained in the isle, the sons of Phrixos, who were on their way 
to Greece, were cast on it by a storm, and they became their 
guides to Kolchis, where they shortly after entered the Phasis. 
Iasén lost no time in informing king Asttés of the cause of his 
coming, and in requesting him to give him the Golden Fleece. 
The king assented, provided he could yoke the brass-footed 
bulls. ‘These were the gifts of Héphestos to Aéétés, in number 
two, and breathing flame from their throats. When he had 
yoked these, he was to plough with them a piece of land, and 
sow the serpent’s teeth which Asctés possessed, for Athéna haa 
given him one half of those which Kadmos sowed at Thebes. 

Iasén was in perplexity about the accomplishment of these 

ehard tasks, when Médeia, the daughter of the king, who had 
conceived a sudden affection for him, proffered her aid, if he 
would swear to marry her, and take her with him to Greece. 
Such aid was not to be rejected: the hero swore; and Médeia, 
who was an enchantress, gave him a salve to rub his body, shield, 
and spear. The virtue of this salve would last an entire day, 
and protect alike against fire and steel. She further told him, 
that when he had sown the teeth, a crop of armed men would 
a E 
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spring up and prepare to attack him. Among these she desired 
him to fling stones, and while they were fighting with one another 
about them, tofall onandslaythem. The hero followed the advice 
of the princess: he entered the sacred grove of Arés, yoked the 
bulls, ploughed the land, and slaughtered the armed crop which it 
produced. 

But Aétés refused to give the Fleece, and meditated to burn 
the Argé and slay her crew. Médeia, anticipating him, led Iasén 
by night to the Golden Fleece: with her drugs she cast to sleep 
the serpent which guarded it; and then taking her little brother 
Apsyrtos out of his bed she embarked with him in the Argéd, and 
the vessel set sail while it was yet night.' 

4nétés, on discovering the treachery and flight of his daughter, 
got on shipboard and pursued the fugitives. Médeia seeing him 
gaining on them cut her brother to pieces and scattered his limbs 
on the stream ;’? and while Adétés was engaged in collecting them 
the Argdé escaped He then returned home, having despatched a 
number of his subjects in pursuit of the Argé, threatening if they 
did not bring back his daughter to inflict on them the punishment 
designed for her. 

At length, by a route which we shall presently trace, the Argé 
entered the West Sea and came to Adwa, the isle of Kirké. The 
goddess performed the usual rites of purification to remove the 
blood-guilt of the death of Apsyrtos. The heroes then departed. 
Ere long they came to the isle of the Sirens, charmed by whose 
entrancing strains they were about to land on that fatal shore, 
when Orpheus struck his lyre, and with its tones overpowered 
their voices. Wind and wave urged on the Argo, and all escaped 
but Butés, who flung himeelf into the sea to swim to the Flowery 
Isle. Aphrodité to save him took him and set him to dwell at 
Lilybeon. The Argonauts now passed Skylla and Charybdis, 
and also the Wandering Rocks; over these they beheld flame 
and smoke ascending, but Thetis and her sister Néréides guided 
them through by the command of Héra. Passing Thrinakia, the 
isle of the Sun, they came to the island of the Pheakians. Some 
of the Kolchians who were in pursuit of the Argonauts arrivin g 
there, seized on the Argo, and requested Alkinoos to give Médeia* 
up to them. He assented, provided she was yet a maid. His 
wife Areté hearing this, lost no time in joining the lovers in 
wedlock; and the Kolchians then fearing to return, settled in 


1 Pherekydés ap. Sch. Apoll, Rh. 1v. 223. # Id. 2. 

* This event was afterwards transferred to the north side of the Euxine, 
where the town of Tomi (7én01, cuttings) was said to have derive? *s name 
fom it. Apollod. i. 9,24. Ov. Zrist. iii. 9. 
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the island. Sailing thence, the Argé was assailed by a tremen- 
dous storm which drove it to the Syrtes on the coast of Libya. 
After being detained there for some time they proceeded on their 
homeward voyage and came to Kréte, where the brazen man, 
Talés, prohibited their landing; but Médeia by her art deprived 
him of life. On leaving Kréte the night came on so black and 
dark that they knew not where they were; but Apolldé, taking 
his stand on the rocks called the Melantian Necks, shot an arrow 
into the sea; the arrow flashed a vivid light, and they beheld 
an island, on which tney landed. As this isle had appeared 
(avepwvaro) so unexpectedly, they named it Anaphé.’ Here 
they erected an altar to Apollé Aiglétés (Lightner), and offered 
sacrifices; they thence proceeded to Augina, where they watered ; 
and they finally arrived at Jolkos after an absence of four months. 


When Pelias in Pindar? is urging lasén to this celebrated ad- 
venture, he says that a dream and the response of the Delphic 
oracle had directed him to go to Adea and fetch back the soul 
of Phrixos and the ‘thick-wooled’ skin of the ram which had 
saved him. From various circumstances it seems clear that the 
Argonautics were mysteriously connected with the worship of 
the Laphystian Zeus ;* that they belonged to the Minyans and 
to them alone; and that Héraklés, Théseus, and the other heroes 
who did not belong to this people were added to the cycle in the 
progress of time by the poets and by the vanity of those whose 
patron-heroes they were. It may also have been that the com- 
mercial voyages of the Minyans were united with the mythic 
expedition. If the gold-mines of Thasos or Pangweos were 
wrought so early, their produce may have given its golden hue 
to the fleece. This however is no essential part of the mythe, 
as it is also said to be white or purple.* 

There can be little doubt that the direction of this mythic 
voyage was north-east, for Lémnos and Samothraké occur in all 
accounts of it. Where it originally terminated cannot be said 
with certainty: for its limit advanced with the progress of nau- 
tical enterprise and colonisation. At Lampsakos, Kyzikos, Kios, 
Byzantion, and other places along the Hellespont. Propontis and 
Bosporos, we meet with Argonautic traditions. When it entered 
the Pontos the mythe took two different directions. just as the 
colonies themselves did, the one northwards to the Tauric Cher. 
sonése or Skythia, and this was probably the earlier one, as this 

' Anaphé was one of the Sporades; both it and the Melantian Necks were 
near Théra. 2 Pyth, iv. 156 (283) seq. * See above, p. 296. 

* Siménidés and Akusildos an. Sch. Apoll. Rh. iv. 177, 1147. Sch. Eur 
4.5. Purple (coppdpios) is simply bright (from wtvd like the Latin condidus 
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vas the first direction of the Grecian colonies; the other along 
the southern coast, and finally reached the Phasis and Kolchis, 
which last place is first named by the Corinthian poet Eumélos, 
who did not flourish till after Ol. 20. This became the prevalent 
opinion, and the establishment of Hérakleia and other Grecian 
~wlonies on this coast enlarged the cycle with traditions of the 
country, or with fictions of the inhabitants of the colonies.' 

In the ancient ante-Homéric Argonautics it is probable that 
the adventurers returned by the road they went; but the poet 
of the Odyssey (if our hypothesis respecting him be correct), in 
order to augment the marvels of the sea which he makes the scene of 
his hero’s wanderings, transferred thither the abude of Asétés and 
the Wandering Rocks through which he makes the Argé pass on 
her return with the same dunger as she encounters in the Argo- 
nautics on her outward voyage. The fame of the Odyssey soon 
made it an established article of belief that the Argonauts re- 
turned home through the Mediterranean, and, as we have seen, 
they were made to pursue the same route in it with Odysseus. 
The only question wus how to bring them thither from Kolchis. 

The first course was that taken by Hésiod, who was followed 
by Pindar, Hekatzos and Antimachos.? This was to make them 
go up the Phasis, which in accordance with the early geographic 
ideas was held to flow out of the Ocean, which they then entered 
and proceeded along it southwards. Hekatwos made them then 
sail down the Nile and so home, but according to the others they 
landed on the south coast of Libya, and carrying the Argé on 
their shoulders acruss it (for twelve days, says Pimdar), launched 
it on lake Triténis and thus entered the Mediterranean. It 
being afterwards proved by Artemidoros and Eratosthenés that 
the Phasis had its source in the mountains, this course had to 
be given up; a geographer named Timagetas then fixed on the 
Istér, for he supposed this river to flow out of a great lake in the 
Keltic mountains, from the opposite end of which another stream 
flowed into the Tyrrhenian sea; he was followed by Apollénios 
und by another poet named Peisander.* The geographer Skym- 
nos however showed that this could not be, as the Istér flowed 
directly from the Alps, and he maintained that they must havé 
gone up the Tanais; in this however he had been preceded by 
the historian Timzos. According to their view, the Argonauts 


! There is nowhere so much information on the Argonautics to be found as 
m Miiller’s Orchomenos, to which we refer our readers, 

? Sch. Apoll. Rh, iv. 259, 284. Pind. Pyth. iv. 25 (44) seg. 

* This was the direction of its current: see above, p. 33. 

* Sch. Apull. Rh. ut sup. * id. a. 
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went up the Tanais to its head, they then carried their vessel 
uverland to the northern ocean, where they launched it, and so 
sailed down the west side of Europe to the Mediterranean; the 
only poet who adopted this view is the pseudo-Orpheus, who 
assigns them the following course. 

They sailed up the Phasis, to the point where it divided, and 
then went down the other branch named the Sarangés into the 
Metis, whence another stream ran northwards with great velo- 
city. They entered this and were whirled along for nine days, 
on the tenth they were carried through the gorges of the Rhi- 
px#an mountains, and the Argé rushed through the narrow stream 
und came into the Ocean, called in that part by the Hyperboreans 
the Kronian Main and Dead Sea. Having rowed for sume time 
through its sluggish waters, they debarked, and dragging their 
vessel along came on the sixth day to the country of the Long- 
lived (Mucrobii), to whom the poet gives all the qualities and 
all the felicity of Hésiod’s Golden Men. They then reached 
the land of the Kimmerians, which lay on the same coast; and 
having passed by the isle Iernis (Ireland ?), on the twelfth morn 
the sharp-sighted Lynkeus descned on the verge of Ocean ‘the 
piny isle, in which is the extensive abode of queen Démétér,’ as 
it lay enveloped in mist. Orpheus having warned him of the 
danger of approaching it, Ankwxus steered for the isle of Kirke, 
which they reached on the third day. Leaving it, they entered 
the strait of Tartéssos, and passing the Pillars of Héraklés arrived 
in the Mediterranean. 


The literature of this cycle is as follows. Iasén and the Argé 
are noticed by Homer; Heésiod briefly narrates the principal 
events ;? itis the subject of one of Pindar’s finest odes,® and of 
the epic of Apollénios named from it; it is narrated in detail by 
Apollodéros and by Diodéros. Ovid also relates a good part of 
it, and there is an unfinished poem on it by the Latin poet Vale- 
rius Flaccus, which displays both genius and originality. There 
is also the Argonautics of the pseudo-Orpheus, a poem to which 
the ablest critics on different grounds assign a date long posterivr 
to the commencement of the Christian wra. To these are to be 
wided the detached notices in other writers and in the various 
Scholia. Of the dramas on this subject not a single one has 
been preserved.® 

' 7/1. vii. 469; xxi. 41. Od, xii. 69 seq. ® Theog. 992 seq. 

* The fourth Pythian. 


* ‘Valerius Flaccus ameeni ingenii cultique ors poeta, nec sane temporis 
suorum.’ Broukhus. Propert. ii. 20, 2. 
§ Unless we excopt the Médeia of Euripides 
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Ta OnBaixa. Che Cheban Wars. 


When Cdipus, on the discovery of his involuntary crime, 
had cither died or abandoned his throne, his sons Eteoklés and 
Polyneikés agreed to reign in alternate years. According to 
some, Polyneikés governed for the first year, and then resigned 
his throne to his brother; others say that Eteoklés was the first 
occupant of the royal seat: all cre agreed that when his year 
expired he refused to make way for his brother. Polyneikés 
taking with him the collar and robe of Harmonia, fled to Argos, 
where Adrastos, the son of Tulaos son of Bias, then reigned. It 
was night when the Théban exile arrived at the house of the 
king: before the door he met another stranger, Tydens the son 
of Cneus, also a fugitive: a quarrel arose between them: at 
the clamour Adrastos came forth and put an end to the conflict. 
An oracle had told this prince that he should marry his two 
daughters to a lion and a bear, and he now saw its accom- 
plishment, for such were the ornaments on the shields of the 
strangers. He gave Déipyla to Tydeus, and Arveia to the 
Théban prince, engaging to restore each to his country. The 
expedition against Thebes was the first resolved on, and every 
valiant warrior was invited to share in it. 

Amphiaraos the son of Giklés was a soothsayer, and he knew 
by his art that 1t wus fated that Adrastos alone should survive 
the war: he therefore declined taking part in the expedition, 
and warned the others ayainst it. Polyneikés was advised to 
endeavour to gain Eriphylé (Strife-producer), the sister of 
Adrastos and wife of Amphiariwos, to his interest; for on his 
marriage Amphiarios had agreed, that whenever he and Adrastos 
should differ in opinion, the decision should be left to Eriphylé. 
Polyneikés therefore gave her the collar of Harmonia, and the 
prophet was reluctantly forced to share in the war. He departed 
with evil forebodings, charging his sons to avenge his fate on 
their mother.’ 

The leaders were seven: Adrastos, Amphiarios, Kapancus, 
Hippomedén, — Argives; Purthenopwos, an Arkadian; Poly- 
neikés, a Theban ; Tydeus, an Actolian.? ° 

The host marched to Nemea, where a prince named Lykurgos 
then reigned. Being in want of water, Hypsipylé, the Lémniar 
princess, whom her country-women had suld when they founé 
that she had saved her father, and who was now nurse to the 
infant child of Lykurgos, undertook to guide them to a spring 

' See Od. xi. 326; xv. 244 seq. 
® For the two last some gave Mcékiste as and Eteoklés son of Iphis. 
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She left the child, named Opheltés, lying on the grass, where a 
serpent found and killed him. The leaders on their return slew 
the serpent, and buried the child; and Amphiaraos, who augured 
ill-luck from this event, gave him the name of Archemoros.' 
They then celebrated funeral games in his honour. Adrastos 
gained the prize in the horse-race, Eteoklés in the foot-race, 
Tydeus in the cestus, Amphiarios in jumping and throwing the 
discus, Laodokos in casting the javelin, Polyneikés in wrestling, 
Parthenop#os in archery. 

When they came to the banks of the Asdépos near Kitheron, 
they despatehed Tydeus to Thébes, to claim a restitution of the 
rights of Polyneikés. He arrived as the Kadmeians were feast- 
ing in the balls of Eteoklés; and, after delivering his message, 
challenged them to a trial of skill and strength, and easily 
vanquished every one who contended with him. They laid an 
ambush of fifty men for him on his return, all of whom except 
Mein, one of their leaders, he slew.” 

The Argive host appeared before the walls of Thebes. Each 
chief chose one of its seven gates to attack; Adrastos, the Ho- 
moldian; Kapaneus, the O’gygian; Amphiarios, the Preetian; 
Hippomedon, the Onkaian; Polyneikcs, the Hypsistian ; Parthe- 
nopxos*tie E’lektrian: Tydeus, the Krenian. Eteoklés set chiefs 
equal in number over the Thébuns, and prepared vigorously for 
defence. He consulted Teiresias, who declared that victory would 
fall to Thébes, if Menekeus the son of Kredén gave himself a 
voluntary victim; and that heroic youth, on learning the re- 
sponse, slew himself at the gates of the city. 

The fight began: the Kadmeians were driven into the city: 
Kapaneus set a ladder aguinst the wall, and was ascending, when 
Zeus offended at his impious language struck him with a thun- 
derbolt.2 The Argives fell back, and many were slain. Both 
hosts now resolved that the brothers should decide their quarrel 
in single combat. They fought, and fell by each other’s hands. 
The battle was then rekindled with fury, and the four sons of 
Astakos the Théban greatly distinguished themselves, Ismaros 
killing Hippomedon, Leadés Eteoklés, Amphidikos Partheno- 
pweos, and Melanippos wounding Tydeus mortally. As he lay 
expiring, Athéna hastened to him with a medicine which she 
had obtained from Zeus, and which would make him immortal ;* 
but Amphiardos, who hated him as a chief cause of the war, 


1 Opheltes (from Squs) as he died by the bite uf the serpent. Archemorc 4 ( Fuge- 
beyinner) as indicative of the evils which were to befall the chiefs. 

* Tl. iv. 383 seq. 3; v. 802 sey.; x. 285 sey. 

* Kapanens, probably from «dw, and connected with xarvds, smoke. 

* Bakchvlidés ap. Sch. Aristuph. Birds, 193d. 
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perceiving what the goddess was about, cut off the head of Me- 
lanippos, whom Tydeus though wounded had slain, and brought 
it to him. The savage warrior opened it, and devoured the 
orain, and Athéna in disgust withheld her aid.! Amphiaraos 
himself fled from the spear of Periklymenos, along the Isménos. 
A thunderbolt launched by Zeus opened the ground, and him- 
self, his chariot, and his charioteer Baté, were swallowed up.? 
Adrastos alone, owing to the fleetness of his steed Areidén, escaped. 

Kreén, now king of Thébes. forbade the bodies of the Argives 
to be buried. Regardless of the menaced penalties, Antigoné 
gave sepulture to the body of her brother Polyneikés, and was 
by Kredn remorselessly entombed alive. Adrastos flying to 
Athens took refuge at the altar of Mercy; and Théseus leading 
an Athenian army against the Thébans, forced them to give the 
dead bodies to their friends. As Kapaneus lay on his burning 
pyre, his wife Euadné flung herself amidst the flames, and expired. 

Ten years afterwards the children (Emiyova, descendants) of 
the chiefs who had fallen resolved to avenge the fate of their 
sires. The god when consulted promised them victory if led 
by Alkmzon the son of Amphiarios. Alkmzén would however 
first punish his mother; but Eriphyl¢, who had received the robe 
of Harmonia from Thersandros the son of Polyneikés, persuaded 
both him and his brother Amphilochos to join in the expedition. 
4égialeus son of Adrastos, Diomédés of Tydeus, Promachos of 
Parthenopzos, Sthenelos of Kapaneus, Eurypylos of Mékisteus, 
were the other leaders. Alkmadén had the chief command.’ 

They ravaged the villages about Thébes. A battle ensued, in 
which Laodamas the son of Eteoklés slew A¢gialeus, and fell 
himself by the spear of Alkmwon. The Thebens then fled; 
and by the advice of Tciresias, they secretly left their city, which 
was entered and plundered by the Argives, and Thersandros 
placed on the throne. 

Alkmzon, on learning that his mother had taken a bribe 
against himeelf, as well as his father, consulted Apollé, and by 
his advice put her to death. He was immediately assailed by 
her Erinnys. In phrensy he roamed through Arkadia, came - 
first to his grandfather Gklcés, and from him went to Phégeus at 
Psdéphis, who purified bim, and gave him his daughter Arsinoé 
in marriage. He presented his bride with the fatal collar and 


! Eur. Fr. Meleag. 18. 2 Pind. Nem. ix. 24 (57) sq. 
* We have already (above, p. 159 note) given what is perhaps the original sig- 
‘nification of the name Adrastos; but it may also be rendered Do-nought (a and 
5-dw) adapted to this mythe: see above, p. 9. # UL iv. 400, 
* Pindar (/’yth, viii. 48 (68) sey.) makes Adrastos command in this war also. 
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robe; his disorder however still continued, and the Pythia said 
that the Erinnys would never quit him except in a place which 
the sea had disclosed posterior to his parricide.. He went to 
Kalydén, thence to Thesprétia, whence he was expelled, and 
coming to the springs of Acheloos was purified by the river-god 
himself, who gave him to wife his daughter Kallirrhoé. On the 
soil just deposited by the stream at its mouth he fixed his dwelling.* 

Kallirrhoé now longed for the collar and robe of Harmonia, 
and refused to admit the embraces of her husband until she had 
obtained them. Alkmzén therefore returned to Psdéphis, and 
telling Phégeus that his madness would never end till he had 
deposited the collar and robe at Delphi,’ obtained them from 
him; but his servant having betrayed his secret, the sons of 
Phégeus by order of their father lay in wait for and slew him. 
Arsinoé on upbraiding them with the murder was put by them 
into a chest and brought to Agapénér the son of Ank#zos, at 
Tegea, and accused of the crime which they had committed. 

When Kallirrhoé heard of the fate of her husband, she prayed 
to Zeus, who had loved her, that her sons by Alkmzén might at 
once attain to manly age, to avenge their father. Her prayer 
was granted, and they hastened to vengeance. The sons of 
Phégeus on their way to Delphi to consecrate the collar and 
robe, stopped at the house of Agapénoér: here they met the sons 
of Alkmzdén, who slew them, and then went to Psdphis and 
killed Phégeus and his wife. The Psdéphites pursued them to 
Tegea; but the Tegeans and some Argives aided them, and the 
Psdéphites were forced to retire. The youths returned to their 
mother with the collar and robe, which by the direction of 
Acheloos they consecrated at Delphi, and then went to E’peiros, 
and founded Akarnania. 


In the preceding narrative we have probably the contents of 
three of the poems of the Epic Cycle, namely the Thébais, the 
Epigoni and the Alkmsonis, but intermixed as usual with the 
arbitrary fictions of the tragedians. The wars of Thébes shared 
in antiquity the popular interest with that of Troy; and their 
claims to credibility as historic facts are perhaps equally well 
founded. For our own part, as we doubt of the proper historic 

1 Paus. viii. 24, 8. * The Echinades: see Thuk. ii. 102. 


* Kphoros (Athen. vi. 232) says that when Alkmeon consulted the god about 
tae removal of his insanity, he got the following reply: 
Tinney uw’ alire’s Sapoy pavlay dwowabvoas* 
wal ob pépew Tintey euol yépas @ wore whrno 
"Augidpauy Expuy’ bxd yy abroio: oby SrAo1s. 
Probably fiom the Alkinwunis: see above, p. 409. 
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character of every part of the mythic story of Hellas, we feel 
disposed to view in the destiny of the Labdakids a fine fiction, or 
series of fictions, constructed on perhaps a slight foundation of 
reality, with a moral or religious object; to show how in the 
order of nature punishment is provided for the most secret and 
even unconscious violation of its laws, and how the sins of the 
parents are visited on the children, which we must recognise to 
be a law of nature. As usual, the names of the chief persons 
are significant; Laios is the Unlucky, Gidipodés the Swollen or 
Inflated, Eteoklés Jrue-glorious, Polyneikés Strife-full, Antigoné 
Contrary-birth and so forth. There is also a moral intended 
to be conveyed in the failure of the first expedition, led by arro- 
gant boastful chiefs, who despised the signs sent by the gods, 
and the success of that conducted by their more pious sons, 
who acted in obedience to the will of heaven. The story of 
Alkmeoén is a parallel to that of Orest¢s, perhaps framed in 
imitation of it; and, as we may see, it is connected with the 
topography of western Greece. 


The cyclic poems have perished, as also has the Thébais of 
Antimachos; but the Thebais of the Latin poet Statius remains, 
and the prose narratives of Apolloddéros, Diodibros and Hyginus, 
beside the scattered notices in the Scholiasts, Pausanias, and other 
authors. Of the dramas on this subject there have come down to 
us the noble Seven against Thébes of Aéschylos, the Cédipus 
King, Gidipus at Koldénos, and Antigoné of Sophoklés; and the 
Phenisse and Suppliants of Euripidés. 


Ta Tpwixa. Whe Trojan War. 


Zeus was, by E’lectra the daughter of Atlus, the father of 
two sons, Iasién and Dardanos. The former was loved by Dé- 
métér; but Zeus on coming to the knowledge of this attachment 
struck him witL lightning.? Dardanos afflicted at the death of 
his brother left Samothraké, where they had dwelt, and passed 
over to the main-lund, where Teukros the son of the river Ska- 
mandros and the nymph Idwa then reigned, from whom the 
people were called Teukrians.* He was well received by thé 
prince, who gave bim his daughter Buteia* in marriage, and a 
part of his territory, on which he built a town called after himself 
Dardanos. On the death of Teukros, he named the whole country 

* Isméné, the other sister, was probably invented for the sake of uniformity : 
see above, p. 341. We may observe, that the name of their mother was changed 
from Epikasté to Jokasté ( Woe-adorned) to express her fate. 

? See above, p. 158. * This name does not occur ip Homer. 

* Bee /7, il, 815, | 
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Dardania. He had two sons, los and Erivhthonios, the former 
of whom died childless; the latter, who succeeded to the kingdom, 
was the most wealthy of men. His three thousand mares and 
their foals fed in the marsh; and Boreas falling in love with 
them, changed himself into a horse, and by them had twelve fuals, 
which like the celestial] steeds could run onthe ears of corn or 
the waves of the sea.’ By Astyoché, daughter of the Simoia. Erich- 
thonios had a son named Tros, who succeeded him on the throne. 

Trés married Kallirrhoe, daughter of the Skamandros, who 
bore him a daughter Kleopatra, and three sons Ios, Assarakoa, 
and Ganymédés. This last was for his beauty carried off to 
Olympos by the gods, tu be the cup-bearer of Zeus, who gave 
Trés in compensation some horses of the Olympian breed.? 

Assarakos married a daughter of the river Simois, by whom 
he had a son named Kapys, who was by Themis, the daughter of 
his brother Tos, father of Anchisés, to whom Aphrodité bore a 
son, named Asneius. By secretly giving wortal mares to the 
celestial steeds of Trés, Anchiscs obtained six foals of surpassing 
fleetness, four of which he kept, and two he gave to draw the war- 
car of his son? 

Ilos went to Phrygia, and won at wrestling, in games given 
by the king, fifty youths and as many maids. The king also, in 
obedience to an oracle, gave him a spotted cow, and told him to 
build a city where she should he down. Ilos followed the cow 
till she came to the hill of Ate (Mischief), where he built the 
suwn of Tlion, named from himself. He prayed to Zeus to give 
him a sign, and the following day he found the Zeus-fallen Pal- 
ladion lying before his tent.4 This image of Pallas-Athéné, we 
are told, was three ells long, with its legs joined, holding in one 
hand an elevated spear, in the other a distaff and spindle. 

Laomedén, the son of Ilos, married Strymé the daughter of the 
Skamandrvus, by whom he had Tithdénos (who was carried off by 

‘6s), Lampos, Klytios, Hiketaon, Priamos® and Heésioné, and two 


1 Tl. xx, 220 seq. 

2 Comp. Z. v. 265, 266, with xx. 234, 235, and these last with iv. 2, 3: see 
Hom. Hymn iv. 202 seg. One of the Kyklic poets (ap. S-A. Eur. Uregt. 1392) 
suidgthat Zeus gave Laomedén a golden vine for Ganymédés. 

“Auwedrov hy Kpovldns Eropey oF waidds &xowa 
xpuoelny dyavotow pudAdAaotw nopdwoay 
Bétpuc: robs “Hoaiotos exackhoas warp) Saxer, 
abtap d Aaonéduvts wépev Tavuphdios byte. 

* Ii, v. 268. 

* Apollod. iii, 12, 3. Paus. 1. 28, 9. Arktinos (ap. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. i, 
69) said it was given to Dardanos. 

* Ii. xx. 237; the genealogy from Dardanos to this point is given JL xx 
215-239, 
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other daughters; by the nymph Kalybé he had a son named 
Bukolién.! 

Priamos reigned over Ilion after his father. He married He- 
kabé (Hecuba), the daughter of Dymas the Phrygian,’ who bore 
him nineteen? children, of whom the chief were Hektor, Paris 
or Alexandros, Déiphobos, Helenos, Trdilos, Polités, Polydoéros, 
Kassandra,‘ Kretisa and Polyxené. 

When Hekabé was about to lie-in of Paris, she dreamed that 
she brought forth a burning torch, which set all Ilion in flames. 
On her telling this dream to Priamos, he sent for his son Avsakos, 
by a former wife Arisbé, the daughter of Merops, who had been 
reared and taught to interpret dreams by his grandfather. Adsakos 
declared that the child would be the destruction of his country, 
and recommended to expose it. As soon therefore as the babe 
wis born it was given to a servant to be left on Ida to perish. 
The servant obeyed, but on returning at the end of five days, he 
found that a bear had been nursing the infant. Struck with this 
strange event, he took home the babe, reared him as his own son, 
and named him Paris. When Paris grew up he distinguished 
himself by his strength and courage in repelling robbers from the 
flocks, and the shepherds named him Alexandros.’ He was re- 
cognised by his parents in the course of time, and he verified his 
mother’s dream.° 

Beside his children by Hekabé Priamos had several by other 
women. The whole number of his offspring was fifty.’ 

The preceding Trojan history has been formed, as we may see, 
by Apollodoros and others from various hints in the Ilias, espe- 
cially the narrative of Auneias in the twentieth book. We will 
now proceed to relate the war of Troy, following the Epic Cycle, 
of which the first portion was the Kypria of Stasinos. 

Zeus seeing the earth overstocked with people, consulted with 
Themis how to remedy the evil. The best course seeming to be 
a war between Hellas and Troy, Discord, by his direction, came 
to the banquet of the gods at the nuptials of Péleus and Thetis, 
and flung down a golden apple, inscribed * The apple for the Fuir’ 
(Ty Kadj TO pndrov).” Hera, Athéna and Aphrodité claiming it, 
Zeus directed Hermés to conduct them to Mount Ida to be judged 
by Alexandros the son of Priamos. The prize was awarded to 


1 Il, vi. 23. 2 i. xvi, 718. Others said of Kisseus: see Eurip. Hec. 3. 

3 Tl, xxiv. 496. 

* See above, p. 107. The story of Kassandra is unnoticed by Homer, to 
whom it was probably unknown. 5 'And Tou dAdEaw Tots &vBpas. 

* Apollod. iii. 12, 5. This history of Paris is unknown to Humer. It is the 
legend of Edipus, of Télephos, of Zdl, of Kyros, of Romulus and Remus, ete. 

* See Zl. xxiv, 495. = * Comp. Eur, Orest. 1641. ® See Tzets. Lyc. 98. 
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A phrodité, who had promised the judge the beautiful Helené in 
marriage.’ Aphrodité then directs him to build a ship, and she 
deaires her son Aineias to be the companion of his adventure... The 
soothsaying Helenos and Kassandra announce in vain the woes 
that are to follow; the vessel puts to sea, and Alexandros arrives 
ut Lakedwmoén, where he is entertained by the Tyndarids. At 
Sparta he shares the hospitality of Menelios the husband of 
Helené. The Trojan at the banquet bestows gifts on his fair 
hostess, and shortly after Menelaos sails to Kréte, directing his 
wife t» entertain the guests while they stayed. But Aphrodité 
joins Helene and Alexandros in love, and filling the ship with 
the property of Menelios they embark and depart. A tempest sent 
by Hera drives them to Sidén, which city Alexandros takes and 
plunders, and sailing thence to Ilion be there celebrates his 
marriage wit], Heiené.? 

Menelios being informed by Iris of what had occurred, returns 
home and consults with his brother Agamemnén about an expe- 
dition against Ilion; he then repairs to Nestor at Pylos,> and 
going through Hellas they assemble chiefs for the war. Odys- 
seus, loath to leave home, feigned madness, but Palamédés* dis- 
covered his artifice by placing his young son Télemachos before 
his plough. The chiefs at length® all assembled at Aulis in 
Badétia: and as they were sacrificing to the gods at a fount 
beneath a plane-tree, a serpent came out of the altar, and as- 
cending the tree, where was a sparrow’s nest with eight young 
ones, devoured them all, and then the mother herself; after 
which Zeus turned him into stone, whence Kalchas the sooth- 
sayer announced that they would war against Troy for nine 
years, and tuke it in the tenth.° They then set sail,’ and reached 

1 See Z/. xxiv. 28 seq. 

* According to Hérodotos (ii. 117) the Kypria made Alexandros reach Troy 
on the third day. | 


(ee se nat ea ek wa aaa elvadi Te 
wvevuatt xpnoduevos Acln Te Oaddoon. 
See Miiller, de Cyclo, p. 87. 

* On this occasion Nestdr relates to him the story of Epdpeus and Antiopé, 
that of Gdipus, the madness of Héraklés, and the tale of Théseus and Ariadné. 
The poet had a little before introduced an account of the combat of the 
Tyndarids and Apharids, of which we have quoted a fragment p. 383. 

‘ This name does not occur in Homer. 

§ In the Ilias (xxiv. 765) Helené says that she had been twenty years at 
Troy. According to Tzetzés (Antchom. 168) the Greeks were ten years pre- 
paring for the war. © See Jl. ii. 305 sey. 

7 According to Tzetzés (Zyc. 570) the poet of the Kypria made the Greeks 
stop at Délos, where Anios the son of Apollé urged them to vemain for the nine 
years, assuring them that his three daughters would support them. These 
maidens were named (End ( Wine-giver), Spermé (Seed-giver), and Eldis ( Oilgiver). 
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Teuthrania in Mysia on the coust of Asia, and taking it for Troy 
they landed and ravaged it. Télephos’ the king of the country 
came to oppose them; he killed Thersandros the son of Polynei: 
kés, but was himself wounded by Achilleus. As they were sailing 
thence their fleet was dispersed by a storm, and Achilleus being 
driven to the isle of Skyrvs, espoused Déidameia the daughter of 
Lykomédeés king of that island.? Tcélephos having by direction of 
an oracle come to Argos in search of a cure for his wound, be is 
healed by Achilleus, and undertakes to conduct the Greeks to Troy. 

The fleet again assembled at Aulis, but Agamemnon having 
killed a deer at the chase, boasted that he was superior in skill to 
Artemis, and the offended yoddess. sent adverse winds to detain 
the fleet. Kalchas having announced that her wrath could only 
be appeased by the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, the daughter of the 
offender, that maiden was brought to the camp under the pretence 
of being married to Achilleus. As they were in the act of 
sacrificing her, the goddess moved with pity snatched her away, 
leaving a hind in her place, and carried her to Tauris, where she 
made her immortal.® 

The wind now proving fair the fleet made sail, and reached 
the isle of Tenedos; and here Philoktétés being bitten by a 
water-snake, the smell from his wound proved so offensive, that 
they carried him to the isle of Lémnos and left him there.‘ 
Achilleus having joined them at Tenedos, a quarrel took place 
between him and Agamemnon; but it was made up, and the 
Achzan host passed over to the coast of Troy. The Trojans 
came to oppose their landing, and Protesilios fell by the hand of 
Hektor; but Achilleus having slain Kyknos the son of Poseidén, 
put the enemy to flight.” An embassy was then sent, requiring 
the Trojans to give back Helené und the property taken with her, 


t See above, p. 325. 

# The common account is that Thetis had concealed him as a maiden among the 
daughters of Lykomedés, and that Odysseus discovered him by going asa pedlar 
with some arms amoug his women’s wares, which at once attracted the attention 
ot Achilleus. This narrative, which is directly contrary to that of the Ilias and 
the Kypria, occurred in the Epic Cycle according to the scholiast on Z{. xix, 332. 

3 The name and story of Iphigeneia (Strong-born) are unnoticed by Home;. 
Iphigeneia is probably an epithet of Artemis. She1s the same with the Artemis- 
Orthia of Sparta, at whose altar the boys were scourged. It was probably this 
rite that caused Iphigeneia to be identified with the Virgin, to whom human 
victims were offered by the Taurians, Hérod. iv. 103. The story of Iphigeneia 
was then invented to account for the similarity. There may however have 
been an ancient Grecian legend of Iphigencia: see Miiller, Lor. i. 397 seq. This 
writer thinks that Lémnos was the original mythic Tauris, whence the name 
was transferred to the Euxina, * See Zi. ii. 721. 

© See Ov. Met. xii. 64 seg. 
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but a refusal was returned. An assault on the town having failed, 
the Achwans turned to ravaging the surruunding country, and 
took several towns. Soon after Achilleus being desirous of seeing 
Helené, he had an interview with her by means of Thetis and 
Aphrodité; and when the Achzans had thoughts of giving over 
the enterprise he prevented their departure. He then took some 
other towns, killed Tréilos, and captured and sold for a slave 
Lyk4én, another of the sons of Priamos. In the division of the 
spoil a maiden named Briséis fell to the share of Achilleus, and 
Chryséis the daughter of Chrysés,’ the priest of Apolld, to that 
of Agamemnén. Odysseus, who had long meditated vengeance 
on Palamédés, now carried it into effect; a forged letter, as from 
king Priamos, was placed in his bed, and he was stoned by the 
troops as a traitor.’ 

Chrysts came to the camp to ransom his daughter, but he was 
driven away with insult by Agamemnén. At his prayer Apolld 
sent a pestilence amoung the Achzans. Achilleus having called 
an assembly to inquire iutw the cause of it, Kalchas declared the 
truth, adding that it would not cease till the maiden was restored 
to her father. Agunemnon expressed his willingness to give hex 
up, but said that some maiden must be given to him in her place 
A violent dispute between him and Achilleus arises ; the assembly 
breaks up; Chrys¢is is sent back to her father, and the heralds of 
the king take Bris¢is away from Achilleus. The injured prince 
complains to his mother, at whose entreaty Zeus promises to 
punish the Achxans, by giving victory to the Trujans. Accord- 
ingly Achilleus abstains from war; and though the Achzans 
build a wall to defend their tents and ships, they are unable tk 
resist Hektor and the Trojans favoured by Zeus. The ships are 
on the point of being burnt, when Achilleus allows his friend 
Patroklos to lead forth his troops. The Trojans are driven back 
to their town, but Patroklos at last falls by the hand of Hektor. 
Rage and grief at the death of his friend overcome the wrath of 
Achilleus. He is reconciled to Agamemnén; his mother brings 
him armour made by Hephestos; he gues forth to battle, routs 
the Trojans, and slays Hektdér, whore corpse he binds to his 
chariot, and drags round the walls vf Troy. He then gives a 
magnificent funeral to Patroklos, and on the supplication of the 
aged Priamos, who comes to his tent by night with a ransom he 
restores the body of Hektdér, which the Trojans burn with due 
solemnity.’ 

1 He is probably merely a personification of an epithet of the god: see above 


p. 18. * Thus far the narrative of the Kypria; that of the Ilias succeeds, 
* The Athiopis of Arktinos follows. 
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Penthesileia, daughter of Arés, queen of the Amazons, now 
leads her female warriors to the aid of Troy. But ia the first 
engagement she falls by the hand of Achilleus, who struck with 
her beauty gives her body back to the Trojans that they may 
perform her obsequies. Thersités railing at the hero, as if he 
had been in love with the slain, is killed by him; this causes 
wu dissension, and Achilleus sails to Lesbos, where having sacrificed 
to Lcété, Apollo and Artemis, he is purified of the bloodshed by 
Odysseus. 

Memnién the thiopian, the son of E’ds, next appears as an 
ally of the Trojans." He was arrayed in Héphastean armour, 
and Antilochos the son of Nestér falls by his hand; he is him- 
self slain by Achilleus, but his mother obtains immortality for 
him from Zeus. <Achilleus chases the Trojans to the city, and 
as he is forcing his way in he is slain by Paris and Apolldo A 
furious fight arises over his body, which Aias at length takes up 
and carries to the ships, while Odysseus keeps off the Trojans. 
Thetis comes with her sisters and the Muses and mourns over 
her son, whose body she snatches from the pyre and conveys to 
the White Isle. The Achaans heap up his mound, games are 
celebrated, and Thetis proposing his armour as the prize of him 
whuw bad done most to save his corse, Aias and Odysseus contend 
for it. 

The judges, who were Trojan captives, having awarded the 
arms to Odysseus, Aias loses his senses and falls on and slaugh- 
ters the cattle in the camp, and then slays himself. Odysseus 
svon after takes Helenos by stratagein, and having learned from 
him how Troy might be captured, Diomédés 1s sent to Lémnos 
to fetch Philoktétés, who being cured by Machidén kills Alexan- 
dros. Menclios mutilates the corse, which the Trojans then 
receive and give to the pyre.* Dciphobos marries Helené, and 
Odysseus fetches from Skyros Neoptolemos, the son of Achilleus, 
und gives him his father’s armour. The shade of Achillens 
appears to the young warrior, who slays Eurypylos tho son of 
Telephos, an ally of the Trojans, whose town is now closely 


1 See Od. iv. 188. 

? The Athiopis ends here, and the Little Ilias of Leschés commences. 

* Paris when a shepherd had married the nymph Cnéné, who warned him 
against the consequences of his voyage tu Greece. She at the same time told 
fim to come to her if ever he was wounded, as she alone could cure him. He 
did so now, but offended at his desertion of her, she refused her aid, and he 
died on his return to Ilion. Repenting of her cruelty Gnéné hastened to his 
relief, but coming too late she threw herself on his pyre and died. Apollod. 
iii. 12,6, Quint. Smyr. x. 259 seg. Condn, 22, Parthen. 4, It must have 
been in the Epic Cycle. 
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beleaguered. By the directions of Athéna Epeios constructs a 
huge horse of wood. Odysseus meantime disfiguring himself 
enters Troy as a spy; where he is recognised by Helené, and he 
concerts with her the mode of taking the city. He kills some of 
the Trojans and escapes to the ships. Diomédés then steals the 
Palladion out of Ilion, and the horse being completed the 
bravest warriors conceal themselves in it, and the rest set fire to 
their tents and sail away to Tenedos. The Trojans, thinking 
their toils and dangers all over, break down a part of their walls, 
and drawing the horse into the city indulge in festivity.’ 

There was a debate what to do with the horse; some were for 
flinging it down from the rock, others for burning it, others for 
consecrating it to Pallas-Athéné? This last opinion prevailed, 
and the banquets of peace were spread. Two huge serpents now 
appeared and destroyed Laokoén and one of his sons, dismayed 
by which prodigy Agneias forthwith retired to Mount Ida. §&1- 
nén then, who had gotten into the town by means of a forged 
tale, raised torches as a signal to those at Tenedos. They return, 
the warriors descend from the horse, and the town is taken. 
Neoptolemos slays Priamos at the altar of the Herkeian Zeus. 
Meneliios kills Déiphobos and leads Helené to the ships. Alas 
son of Oileus seizing Kassandra, she grasped the statue of Athena, 
which he dragged with her; the Achwans were about to stone 
him, but he tled to the altar of the goddess. Odysseus killed 
Astyanax the young son of Hektor, whose widow Andromaché 
became the prize of Neoptolemos. Polyxené was sacrificed on 
the tomb of Achilleus. 


Such is the narrative of the Trojan war as it appeared in the 
Epic Cycle. It was a subject however above all others lable 
to variation and addition, and were we to give all these details 
we should extend our narrative to a disproportionate length. 
We will therefore content ourselves with enumerating the names 
of the principal heroes mentioned by Homer. These were Aga- 
memnon and Menelios, sons of Atreus (the former of whom had 
the chief command); Nestor the son of Néleus, and his sons 
Antilochos and Thrasymédés; Odysseus, son of Laertés ; Diomédés 
and Sthenelos, sons of Tydeus and Kapaneus; Aias (Ajax) and 
Teukros, sons of Telamén; Aias, son of Oileus; the Krétan princes 
Idomeneus and Mérionés; Thous the Aitdlian, and Tlépolemos 

! Here ends the Little Ilias; the remaining narrative is from the Destruction 
of lion of Arktinos. 

* See Od. viii. 505 seq., where it is said that it was proposed to break it up, 


to fling it down the rocks, or to let it remain as an offering to the gods: comp 
Verg. Zin. ii. 32 seq. 
2¥F2 
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son of Héraklés. The warriors from the different parts of Thes- 
saly were led by Achilleus son of Péleus and Thetis and his 
friend Patroklos, Eumélos son of Admétos, Philoktétés son of 
Peas, Podaleirios and Machién sons of Asklépios, Protesilios 
and other chiefs. The number of ships was one thousand one 
hundred and eighty-six, and they carried upwards of one hun- 
dred thousand men.! The Trojans were led by Hektér son of 
Priamos and his brothers, by Adneias son of Anchisés, and by 
the sons of Anténér, and they were aided by the warriors of all 
the adjoining countries, led by Sarpédén the son of Zeus, by 
Glaukos, Pandaros, Asios, and other princes. 

Oi Néoro. Whe Returns. 

After the destruction of Troy, the Achwan chiefs held a council 
to deliberate on their return home. Agamemnon advised to stay 
some days, and offer sacrifices to conciliate the gods: Menelaos 
urged an immediate departure: the chiefs and the people were 
divided. Next morning Menelios, Nestér, Diomédés, Odysseus, 
and one half of the army passed over to the isle of Tenedos. 
Odysseus however quitted them there, and returned to Aga- 
memno6n; and the others, with the exception of Menelaos, sailed 
away and reached their homes in safety.’ 

Kassandra the daughter of Priamos had fallen to the share of 
the king of Mykéne in the division of the spoil, and she was the 
companion of his return. <A storm arising, he was driven to 
that part of the coast where Adgisthos the son of Thyestés 
resided. During his absence Atgisthos had carried on an adul- 
terous intercourse with Klytwamnéstra, the queen of Agamemnon, 
and he had set a watchman, with a promise of a large reward, 
to give him tidings of the return of the king. As soon as he 
learned that he wus on the coast, he went out to welcome him, 
and invited him to his house. At the banquet in the evening, 
with the participation of Klytzmnéstra, he placed twenty men 
in concealment, who fell on and slaughtered the king, with Kas- 
sandra and all his companions; who, however, died not un- 
revenged, for Augisthos alone was left alive. 

Afgisthos now occupied the throne; but Orestés the son cf 
Agamemnén waa still alive. He had been saved by his sister 
F'lektra, and sent to Phoékis to Strophios, the prince of that 
country, with whose son Pyladés he formed a strict friendship. 
When he grew up he and Pyladés secretly returned to Mykén,‘ 

1 See the Catalogue. The Bodtian vessels carried one hundred and twenty 
men (4/. ii. 510), the Thessalian only fifty (/, ii. 719; xvi. 170). A mean 
gives tne above result. 3 Od. iii. 135 seq. = ® Od. iv. 512 seq.; xi. 405 sag 

* Homer (7d. iii. 306) says he came in tne eighth year from Athens. 
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where he killed his mother and Augisthos. The Erinnyes of his 
mother persecuting him, he fled to Delphi, whose god had urged 
him to commit the deed, and thence went to Athens, where he 
was acquitted by the court of Areiopagos. He took possession 
of the throne of his father, and married Hermioné the daughter 
of Menelios, by whom he had two sons, Tisamenos and Pen- 
thilos, the former of whom wis slain and the latter dnven from 
his country by the Hérakleids.! Some say that Orestés killed 
at Delphi Neoptolemos the son of Achilleus, to whom Menelavs 
had given Hermioné in marriage.* 

The daughters of Agamemnon were Laodiké or Elektra, Chry- 
sothemis, and Iphianassa or Iphigeneia.* The tale of the sacrifice 
of this last at Aulis to obtain a favourable wind has been already 
related.‘ 


Meneléos stayed at Tenedos after his companions, whom he 
overtook at Lesbos. He and Nestor kept company until they 
reached Cape Sunion in Attica. Apollo here slew with bis 
‘gentle darts’ Phruntis, the pilot of Menelivs’ ship, who was 
obliged to stay to bury him. Having perfurmed the due rites, 
he again put to sea; but as he apprvached Cape Maleia, Zeus 
sent forth a storm which drove some of his vessels to Kréte, 
where they went to pieces against the rocks. Five, on board of 
one of which was Menelios himself, were carried by the wind 
and waves to Egypt.° 

During the eight years of his absence Menelios visited all the 
adjacent coasts, Kypros, Phenikia and Egypt, the Athiopians, 
Sidénians and Erembians, and Libya,’ where the lambs are born 
horned, and the sheep yean three times a year, and milk. cheese, 
and flesh are in the utmost abundance, for king and shepherd 
alike. In these various countries he collected much wealth. 
When leaving Egypt on his voyage homewards, he neglected 
offering sacrifices to the gods. and was in consequence detained 
by want of wind at the isle of Pharos, which was distant from 
that country a day's sail of a ship with a favouring breeze. 
They were here twenty days: their stock of provisions was 
nearly run out, and they were obliged to pass the day in endea- 
vouring to catch fish to support them; when the sea-nymph 
Hidothea the daughter of Préteus met Menelios wandenug 


© Apoliod. ii, 8, 2. 2 See Fur. Androm, Verg. -2'x. iii, 330 sev. 

3 Dl. ix, 145. “ See above, p. 452. 5 Od. iii, 276 sey. 

* Od. iv. 81 seq. We thus see that Menelsos visited all the eastern, ws 
Odysseus did all the western part of the Mediterraneaa. Libya must have 
bordered on the Lotos-eaters. 
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alone, and informed him how to catch her father, and learn frem 
him what he was todo. Menelios followed her directions; and 
by the advice of the old sea-god! he returned to the river Atgyp- 
tos, and there offered due sacrifices to the immortal gods. A 
favourable wind was then sent by them, which speedily carried 
him homewards; and he arrived in his native country on the 
very day that Orestés was giving the funeral feast for his mother 
and Atgisthos, whom he had slain.? 

Helené was, according te Homer, the companion of all the 
wanderings of Menelios; but the Egyptian priests pretended 
that. Paris was driven by adverse winds to Egypt, where Proteus, 
who was then king, learning the truth, kept Helené and dis- 
missed Paris; that the Greeks would not believe the Trojans, 
‘hat she was not in their city, till they had taken it; and that 
then Menelios sailed to Egypt, where his wife was restored to 
him? 


Odysseus sailed with the part of the army which left Aga- 
memnén as far as Tenedos; but he there quitted them and 
returned to the king.* On again setting out homewards® he 
landed in the country of the Kikonians in Thraké, where his 
men took and burned the town of Ismaros; but delaying on 
the coast and feasting, they were attacked by the Kikonians and 
driven to their ships, with the loss of six men out of cach. Sail- 
ing thence they were assailed by a storm, from which they were 
obliged to seek refuge on shore. On the third day, the weather 
clearing, they put again to sea, and had a prosperous voyage 
till they were doubling Cape Maleia, when a violent north-east 
wind arose, and carried them to the country of the Lotos- 
eaters. 

The wanderings of Odysseus until his arrival in the island of 
the Phwakians have been already related. He was most hospi- 
tably received by Alkinoos the king of that people, and one of 
their magic vessels conveyed him und the gifts which they had 
given him to his native isle; the sailors departed, leaving him, 
who was asleep, with his wealth on the shore. On awaking he 
was informed by Athéna where he was; and going to the howse 
of his swincherd Eumzos, there met and revealed himself to his 
son Télemachus. After a variety of adventures, he succeeded in 

1 See above, p. 218. * Od. iv. 351 seq. 

* Heérod. ii. 113-121. The fiction was as old as the time of Stésichoros, who 
said that Proteus gave Paris a phantom (ef3wAov) of Helené, which he took to 
Troy: see Platdé, Zep. ix. 586. Phaedr. 243. Eudocia, 35, 329. Euripidés ia 
ais Helené follows this acccunt. 4 Od. iii. 162. 

5 Od. ix. 39 seq. © See above, Part I. c. xix. 
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killing the princes who wooed his chaste spouse Pénelopé and 
wasted his substance.’ 

After the death of the suitors Odysseus having offered a sacri- 
fice to the nymphs suiled over to E’lis to look after his cattle, 
and on his return he went as directed by Teiresias to Thesprotia, 
where he married the queen Kallidiké. Heading her subjects in 
a@ war against the Brygians, he was opposed by Arés and aided 
by Athéna, and Apolld interfered to terminate the contest. After 
the death of Kalhidiké Odysseus gave the kingdom to his son by 
her, named Polypeetés, and returned to Ithaka. Soon ufter, Téle- 
gonos, his son by Kirké, coming in quest of him, landed and 
began to plunder the isle, and Odysseus going to oppose him fell 
by his hand.? Teélegonos, on learning whom he had unwittingly 
slain, took Pénelopé and Télemachos and the body of his father 
with him to his mother’s isle. Kirké there made them immortal, 
and she herself married Télemachos, while Pénelopé became the 
bride of Télegonos. 


The literature of the Trojan war was very copious. Of the 
original poems the Ilias and Odyssey alone have come down to 
us; fragments only exist of the remaining parts of the Cyele; 
to judge by those of the Kypria it must have been a very beau- 
tiful poem ; those of the others are too scanty to enable us to form 
an opinion of their merit. The brief abstract of their contents 
given above is derived from two fragments of the Chréstomathy 
of Proklos, of which the one, containing the epitome of the 
Kypria, was discovered by Tychsen in a manuscript of the Ilias 
in the library of the Escurial, the other, containing the remainder, 
by Sicbenkees in a manuscript Homer at Venice. It is by these 
fragments that critics have been able to ascertain what the Epic 
Cycle really was. 

The Cycle, as we have observed, existed long after the com. 
mencement of the Christian wra, and various poems appear tc 
have been made from it. That of Quintus Smyrnius, in fourteer 
books, contains the narrative from the end of the Das to the 
taking of Troy, which last event is the subject of the poem of 

‘Tryphiodéros, while Koluthos sang the abduction of Helené, and 


1 The Odyssey ends here; in the Cycie the narrative was continued by the 
Télegouia of Eungammén. 

2 In our remarks on the story of Soohrdb in the Zales and Popular Fictim: 
(p. 164) we should have said, “The circumstance of a son thus slain by hi: 
father, etc.,” for the subject of the Luryales of Sophuklés was the death of : 
son of Odysseus, whose birth was somewhat like that of Soohrab, and who wa 
sent in quest of him by his mother, and through the artifice of Pénelopé fell by 
his hands. Parthén. Zrét. 3, 
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Tzetzés in three books put into verse the events before, in, and 
after the Ilias. To these later times also belong the tasteless 
pragmatised narratives in prose ascribed to Diktys of Kréte, and 
Darés the Phrygian, two notorious forgeries. Much matter 
relating to the war of Troy will be found in Eudocia and the 
scholiasts, and in the Latin Hyginus. 

ZEschylos’ magnificent trilogy, the Oresteia, consisting of the 
Agamemnon, the Choéphorw, and the Eumenides, is the only 
portion of his works on this subject which has reached us; of 
Sophoklés we have the Philoktétés, Ajax and Elektra, and of 
Euripidés the Hekabé, Tréades, Andromaché, Helené, E’lektra 
and Orestés; we have also the Rhésos of another poet. The 
Kassandra of Lykophrén with the notes of Tzetzes contains 
much Tréic matter. Ovid gives the war a place in his Meta- 
morphoses, and Statius has left an imperfect poem on the subject 
of Achilleus. 


Having arrived at the closing event of the Grecian mythology, 
we will now briefly consider the question of its reality. Of the 
number of ships and warriors before Troy we shall say nothing, 
it being the palpable exaggeration of national and local vanity. 
Who could believe, for example, that Athens, in a quarrel not 
her own, sent to the coast of Asia, there to remain for ten years, 
a force nearly equal to that which she opposed to the Barbarians 
when fighting for her existence at Marathon?’ The real and 
only question is, did a confederate Hellénic army actually invade 
and conquer a powerful realm on the coast of Asia P 

To this we are inclined to answer in the negative. We have 
seen the personages and events of Grecian mythology gradually 
dissolve into air as we approached them, at times however show- 
ing a slight substratum of reality which gave them support. 
Such was the voyage of the Argonauts; such too we think was 
the war of ‘Troy divine.’ As the former rested on the voyages 
of the Minyans, so the latter had its origin in the eurly settle- 
ments of the Greeks on the coast of Asia and the contests they 
had to sustain with the original owners of the soil. These settle. 
ments were probably long before the time of the Dérian Migra- 
tion; for we must not give implicit credit to what is called the 
early Grecian history, which is nothing but a scientific product 


1 The Catalogue gives the Athenians fifty ships. But what is this to the 
ninety of Pylos? Reckoning the crews of the Athenian ships at the same rate 
as those of the ships of Bodtia, #. 6. 150 to each, we get a total of 7500 men. 
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from epic poems and local traditions." We have before noticed 
the Grecian habit of supposing that their gods or herves had 
already visited or conquered the country which they themselves 
had acquired, and supposing therefore Achwans from the Pelo- 
ponnése to have conquered a tract about the Hellespont, they 
may easily have conceived that the great hero of Argus, Héraklés, 
had done the same, or that a monarch of Argos had led a host 
thither and taken and plundered a large city. This may have 
been at first a simple tradition; it may have been then expanded 
in ballads; the number of warriors have been increased as 
colonists from other parts of Hellas came to partake in them; 
the artificial mounds which lie scattered over the plain, the tombs 
probably of princes and warriors of an extinct race, have been 
regarded as those of Trojan and A:zhwan chiefs ;? and thus the 
war may have finally acquired the magnitude and importance 
which it displays in the Ilias. 

A cause for this war was to be assigned, and the manners of 
the age may have suggested that of the abduction of a Grecian 
princess. But we bave shown that the person selected is a 
purely imaginary being, a mere personification of the moon. 
Other names indicate ideal personages also: those of Agamem- 
non and Menelaos appear to denote the long stay of the army 
before Troy; Odysseus is apparently the Traveller ; while Achil- 
leus, Nestér, and others are merely the heroes of different parts 
of Hellas introduced into the cycle of the Trojan war. Again, 
when we find the Greeks at war with any real people, we may 
observe that the names of the adverse leaders have no similarity 
to Grecian ones; but all those of the Trojans and their allies are 
if possible more Greek than those of some of the Achwan chiefs. 
Such are Déiphobos, Anténér, Alexandros, Andromaché; Hektér 
pluinly signifies the defender (€yw), a name equivalent to that of 
his son Astyanax ;* the leaders of the people of the sar-off Alybé 
are named Odios and Epistrophos. It is thus tbat significant 

' See Buttmann, Mfythol. ii. 184, 210. If the theory respecting the Philis- 
tines (p. 408) be correct, colonies began to leave the future Hellas at a very 
early period. 

e”? See Ritter, Vorhalle, &c. p. 248 seg. There are six of them mar«ed on 
Gell’s map of the Troas. 

3 Payne Knight (Proleg. § 54) finds the cause in the great magnitudes of the 
empires of Agamemnon and Priamos, and thence their mutual jealousy. He 
also supposes the Pelopids to have meditated the recovery of the dominion of 
which the Dardanids had deprived Tantalos. 

4 Olos yap épvero “INtov “Exrwp. fi. vi. 403: see Plato, Cratyl. 394, 
Welcker, Zrii. 288. The circumstance of most of the names of the Trojan 
chiefs being compounds would seem to indicate the late age of the fiction of 
the Trojan war. 
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names are given to the Kentaurs, the Amazons, and above all to 
that beautiful poetic creation, the Pheakians. 

The union for a common object ascribed to the Greeks in this 
mythe is totally repugnant to their natural character; even the 
invasion of Xerxés failed to unite them. The length of the war 
too is incredible; no volunteer army would ever have remained 
so long absent from their homes and families. We very much 
doubt if the war-car ever was used in Greece. No vestige of 
such a custom is to be found in the historic times, and it is 
therefore not unlikely that this Asiatic usage was transferred by 
the poets to the mythic ages of Hellas. We could make many 
more objections than these, but we will abstain, as it is possible 
that our scepticism may only serve to alienate some of our 
readers. Our firm conviction however 1s, that the siege of Troy 
is little more real than that of Albracca, of which ‘romances 
tell.”? ; 

It is a very remarkable circumstance, and one which has been 
hitherto, we believe, unobserved, that the two great Epics of 
India, whose antiquity ascends so high, should be on subjects 
precisely similar to the mythic wars of Hellas. That of the 
Ramayana is the expedition of Rama at the head of a large 
army, from the north of India to the isle of Lanka or Ceylon, to 
recover his wife Sita, who had been carried off by Ravana, the 
monarch of that island. The Mahabharata relates the civil war 
of the Pandts and Kuris, kindred families, for the succession to 
the throne which Dhritarashtra, the father of the latter, had 
abandoned in consequence of his blindness, and of which his 
brother Pandit had then taken possession. Like Polyneikés, 
the five sons of Pandt are driven into exile, and like the same 
prince in the tragedy of Greece, they are represented as objects 
of righteous commiseration. Sanscrit scholars in general regard 
these wars as real events, but in our eyes they stand on precisely 
the same ground as the corresponding mythes of Hellas, Rama’s 
expedition, for example, presenting the very same difficulties as 
the War of Troy.? 

The War of Troy and the Returns terminate the mythic histo 
of Greece. The Dorian Migration, or Return of the Hérakleide, 
though greatly mingled with fable, is a real event. For some 
centuries the history of Greece is semi-mythic and traditional ; 
such is the form of even the Persian war. After that it is related 


1 Most of the objections here urged will be found in Bryant’s Dissertation on 
the War of Troy, an essay which we had not read when the above was written, 

* It may also be observed that, like the Ilias, these poems are largely inter 
polated the same is the case with the Shah-aameh. 
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by contemporary writers, and becomes as true as that of any 
other people. 

We have thus seen, assuming our theory to be correct, that 
the heroes, lke the gods of Greece, were the pure creations 
of imagination. At the waving of the mythologic wand they 
have all melted into air, and Grecian history appears to us 
emerging from a kind of fairy-land. This is in our eyes a bean- 
tiful prospect. No one can believe the mythes in their present 
form: and nothing can be more dry and insipid than the manner 
in which the pragmatisers seck to convert them into real history. 
Yet in the earlier and better days of Hellas they were undoubted 
articles of actual belief; and Hésiod, for example, probably gave 
no more thun the popular creed when he said of the heroes, 


And now with minds free from all care they dwell 
In the Islands of the Blest, by Ocean’s deep- 
kddying stream, the heroes fortunate, 

For whom the bounteous earth thrice every year 
Yieldeth fair blooming fruit as honey sweet.! 


1 “Epy. 170 seq. The inventors of the mythic legends however could hardly 
have believed them to be true, except in a subjective sense: see above, p. 18. 
Anaxagoras and other early philosophers regarded even the Ilias as an ethic 
allegory; but this was a mistaken view. Single mythes, however, such as 
those of Ixién and Tantualos, certainly were such. It is possible that the Isles 
of the Blest, exclusively reserved for the Heroes, was a fiction similar to the 
Isle of Venus of Camdées (one of the most beautiful creations of modern genius), 
which he assures us was an allegory. The original lines are so fine, that we 
cannot refrain from quoting some of them. 


Porque dos feitos grandes, da ousadia 
Forte e famosa, o mundo esta guardando 
O premio la no fim bem merecido, 

Com fama grande, e nome alto e subido. 


Que as nymphas do Oceano tio formosas, 
Tethys, e a ilha angelica pintada, 
Outra cousa no he que as deleitosas 
Honras que a vida fazem sublimada; 
Aquellas preeminencias gloriosas, 
Os triumphos, a fronte coroada 
° De palma e Jouro, a gloria e maravilha, 
Estes s&io os deleites desta ilha.—Os Lusiadas, C, ix. st. 88. 


Comp. Hor. Carm. iv. 25 seg. Ov. ex Pont. iv. 8, 55 sey. It might seem that 
the Chinese also have an Isle of the Blest: see the verses at the bead of 
chap. xv. of the Chinese novel Ju-Aiao-Li. 
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one 


Cuaprter I. 
INTRODUCTION, 
Early State of Italy and Rome. 


No fact of the times anterior to history seems to be more satis- 
factorily ascertained, than that of Italy having been long before 
the foundation of Rome a highly populous and industriously 
cultivated region. But all records of those times, if such did 
ever exist, are lost never to be recovered; and it is only from 
the remains of their operations on the solid surface of the earth 
—their gigantic buildings, lakes and canals—that we are left to 
conjecture the state of the ancient inhabitants of Italy.' 

In the times of the early history of Rome, three principal na- 
tions possessed the central part of the Peninsula. These were 
the Etruscans, the Latins, and the Sabellians. The city of 
Rome, whose origin is involved in such obscurity, rose on the 
confines of these three nations: her population was formed out 
of them: she derived from them all her institutions; and among 
others her religious doctrines and rites, which she moulded and 
mingled in such a manner as to make it now nearly impossible 
to assign witb certainty to each its part in the combined whole 
which Roman story displays. 

Popular poetry is, as the example of ancient Greece shows, the 
great preserver of the popular religion in a society where it is of 
a complex and varied nature. That of Greece teemed with legends 
of the adventures of its gods; each of which became the theme 
of popular verse, passed from mouth to mouth, was sung at the 
festivals of the deity whose acts it recorded, was varied, changed, 
and modified by the narrators; and when at length, by opening 
@n intercourse with Egypt, Greece obtained, in the papyrus, the 
means of preserving her literature, numbers of these legends 
were secured from the weakness and defects of the memory. 
Thousands of others still floated about, and were gradually sunk 
in the stream of oblivion. 

But in Italy the case was different: the people of this country 
seem not to have possessed the lively fancy and ready invention 


1 See Niebuhr’: Hist. of Rome, i. 170 seg. 
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of the natives of Hellas. Their religion was, as far as we. can 
discern, of a more serious character; no wars or crimes polluted 
the beings whom they adored; and the virtue of the Italian 
maids and matrons was safe from the lust of the gods who ruled 
over mankind.) Hence the most frmtful source of Grecian 
legend was wanting in Italy; and the poet, when he would raise 
a hymn to accompany the sacrifice to a god, could only, hke a 
Christian bard, extol his goodness and implore his favour. 
When, therefore, the papyrus made its way to Italy, though it 
might have found numerous ballads in praise of illustrious men, 
and hymns in honour of the gods to record, it met with no love- 
adventures of the latter to impress on its pages. The cause of 
this character of the Italian religion it is scarcely possible to dis- 
cover ; it may be that Italian genius is not inventive of circum- 
stances and details of events. Even at the present day Italy 
yields to Spain in the number, variety and poetic character of 
the legends of the lives and miracles of the Saints, as she did te 
‘Hellas in the mythes of gods and heroes; in narrative poetry 
also she yields to her in quantity if not in quality, and she is 
infinitely less rich in romances of chivalry, while her scanty 
drama will bear no comparison with that of the profusely wealthy 
theatre of her Iberian sister. 

Beside the religious systems and deities of the three nations 
above enumerated which Rome adopted, she early,—even in the 
regal period,—began, with that facility which always distin- 
guished her, to appropriate the gods of Greece. Her knowledge 
of them was, it is probable, chiefly derived from the Grecian 
colonies in Italy; from whom she also obtained those oracles 
called the Sibylline Books, which are known to have been Greek, 
and which always enjoined the adoption of Grecian rites and 
Grecian deities. 

When her arms had penetrated to the south of the Peninsula, 
and the cities of Magna Grecia acknowledged her dominion, 
poets of this country sought the favour of the Mistress of Italy, 
by celebrating her origin and her deeds in her own language. 
Nevius the Campanian sang, in Saturnian verse (the ancient 
measure of Italian poetry), the chief events from the voyage of 
Aineas to the end of the first Punic war. The Calabrian Ennius 
boldly and contemptuously sought to banish the rude free form 

1 See the praises which Dionysius (Antig. Rom. i. 18, 19) bestows on this 
account. on the religion of the Romans, which we may observe had no deit 
answer ng to the Erds of the Greeks. In our observations above we include all 
the rehgions of italy and we allude to the Hellénic, not the Pelasgian form, 

2s. 


of the Grecian myt In their original and true sense they were, as we 
have seen, perfectly pure and moral, 
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of measure in which the Romans at their banquets sang the 
deeds of their fathers, and digested in Grecian hexameters the 
events which it recorded into his Annals. Grecian forms now 
supplanted all the old Italian ones: Grecian mythology, with all 
ats legends, was rapidly poured in upon Rome. Each succeeding 
age saw the Grecomania increase: the people of education 
looked with contempt on the rude lays of their forefathers and 
their simpler religion; the homely old ballads of the Cossi and 
Cethegi fell into oblivion; the entire literature of Rome became 
Grecian; and the extant Roman poetry is little more than a 
transcript of that of Greece. 

Italian mythes, us has been observed, do not exist. In Vergil 
and Ovid we meet with a few adventures of the old Italian dei- 
ties framed in imitation of those of Greece, but totally repugnant 
to the religious ideas of Italy. For our knowledge of the objects 
of Italian worship we are chiefly indebted tu these poets, and to 
Varro, Gellius, Macrobius, and the Latin Fathers of the Church. 
In all of them we discern the influence of the principles of Eu- 
hemerus introduced intu Rome by Ennius. 


The Etruscan Religion. 


The disposition of the Etruscans was melancholy and serious; 
their form of government a rigid aristocracy, administered by an 
hereditary race or caste of priestly nobility. Their religion was 
fuunded on peculiar views of the world and its periods, and on 
the art of learning the will of the supernal powers by the thun- 
der, the lightning. and vther aérial phenomena. The rules and 
principles of this science were contained in books ascribed to a 
subterranean dwmon named Tages, who, the Tuscan legend said, 
had risen up, a babe in form, an aged man in wisdom, from under 
the soil before the plough of a peasant of Tarquinii as he was at 
his work, and who instructed the people in divination.! 

According to the doctrine of the Etrusecans there were two 

orders of gods, the one superior, veiled and nameless, with whom 
the supreme god tovk cuvunsel when about to announce by 
lightning any change in the present order of things? The 
ether consisted of twelve gods, six male and as many female, his 
ordinary council. These were called by the common name of 
Consentes or Conplices (the Latin of the Etruscan word); ace 
cording to Varro® because they are born and die together. The 
general Etruscan term fur a god was Atsar.‘ 


' Cic. De Div. ii, 23. Ov. Akt. xv. 558. Joh. Lydus, De Ostentis, iit. 


® Sen. Qu. Nat. ii. 41. Festus ». Manubie. * Ap Arnobd. iii, 128, 
* Suet. Oct. 97. Dio Cass. lvi. 29. 
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The supreme god of the Tuscans, unawering to the Zeus of 
the Greeks, the Jupiter of the Romans, was named Tina.’ A 
goddess named Kupra was called by the Romans Juno:? and 
another, named Menerfa or Menrfa, was the original of the Minerva 
of Rome. These three deities had always contiguous temples on 
the citadel ot every Etruscan city.2 Hence the united temples of 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, which crowned the Capitol at Rome. 

A goddess named Nortia, answering to the Roman Fortuna, 
was worshipped at the Tuscan cities of Sutri and Volsinii.£ Ver- 
tumnus also was one of the principal deities of Etruria.” The 
Tuscan god of the under-world, or rather the fuler of the dead, 
it is said,® was named Mantus, and there was a goddess called 
Mania of a similar nature. The Lares, which form so conspicuous 
a portion of the Roman religion, it is probable, belonged originally 
to the Etruscan system. 

The Etruscans had also deities answering to the Neptunus, 
Mars, Saturnus, Janus, Volcanus, Summanus, Vejovis and others 
of the Romans. Nine were held to have the power of casting 
the hghtning, namely. Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Vejovis, Summanus, 
Voleanus, Saturnus, Mars. It is uncertain who was the ninth. 

As soon as an intercourse was opened between Etruria and 
Greece or her colonies, the Grecian mythology made most rapid 
progress in that country; and the deities and legends of Greece 
became so closely interwoven in the system of Etruria, that it is 
with difficulty any vestiges of the original domestic system can 
be traced.’ 

The Romans, previous to their acquaintance with Greece, 
always looked up to Etruria us their instructress. The patrician 
children were sent thither for education; all the royal and con- 
sular ornaments were borrowed from that country; and the 
science and the religious ceremonies of Rome were almost 
entirely derived from Etruria. 


The Latin Religion. 


Late writers have made it extremely probable that the Latins 
were a mixed people, formed out of the original inhabitants of 


e 

1 Said to be a corruption of Zijva. 2 Strab. v. 4, 2, p. 241. 

® Serv. in. i. 422. * Livy, vii. 3. Juv. x. 74. Tertull. Apol. 24. 

® Varr. De L. L. v. 46, ed. Mill. 

© Serv. 4in. x. 199. He was probably the same as Orcus. On the vases he 
1s represented as leading a horse on which the departing spirit is mounted 
see above, p. 84. Perhaps this idea may lurk in the epithet «AutdéwrmAos, 
peculiar to Hadés, The Turkish proverb says that “ Death is a black camel 
that kneels down at every door,” sc. for the dead to mount. 

* On the Tuscan religion and deities see Muller’s Etrusker, Buch iii. 
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the country, and the Pelasgians, that extensive race which origi- 
nally possessed Greece and a portion of Lesser Avia. This is 
perhaps the best principle on which the great similarity of the 
Latin and Greek languages can be accounted for; and it will 
also in a great measure, taken however in combination with the 
general one, explain the agreement of their religious systems, 
and the facility with which the religion and mythvlogy of Greece 
were adopted at Rome. 

It cannot be determined which of the Roman gods are to be 
regarded as those of their Latin forefathers; but it is probable 
that Saturnus, Ops, Janus, Jana, Pales, Pomona, and those deities 
relating to agriculture (to which the Latins were greatly devoted), 
were derived by the Rumans from their Latin ancestors. We 
shall not perhaps much err if we regard as Latin all those deities 
whose Sabine or Etruscan origin does not appear.' 


The Sabellian Religion. 


Under the name of Sabellians may be comprised all the tribes 
of the Apennines east of Latium. It is therefure inclusive of the 
Sabines, Samnites, Marsians, and their kindred clans: and it is 
by no means improbable, that the Umbrians to the north and 
the Oscans to the south of them were of the same race with the 
Sabellians. 

The rigid virtues of a portion of the Sabellhian race. particularly 
the Sabines, were always the theme of praise ut Rome. Grazing 
and agriculture were the chief employments of these hardy tribes, 
and their religion was intimately connected with these arts; and 
consequently, we may suppose, bore much resemblance to that of 
the Latins, It has always been asserted that a great portion of 
the Roman religion was of Sabine origin. 

The Sabines adored Sancus and Sabus, or Sabinus, as the 
founders of their nation.2?,~ Mamers or Mars was also one of their 
deities; an erect lance was the symbol before which he was 
worshipped. According to the ancient annals of Rome® Tatius 
the Sabine king raised altars tu Ops and Flora, Dievis and 
Saéurnus, Sol and Luna, Voleanus and Summanus. and to 
Larunda, Terminus, Quirinus, Vortumnus, the Lares, Dinna and 
Cloacina. ; 

The Marsian portion of this race were as celebrated for their 
skill in detecting the will of the gods by the flight and voice of 


‘ ‘The names of the Latin deities, which are mos‘l- inexplicable, probally 
belong to the non-Pelasgic portion of the language. 
* Sil. Ltal. viii. 422 seg. Verg. dn. vii. 178. Varro, De L. L. v. 7h 
Qa 
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the birds, as the Etruscans for discerning it in the electrie 
phenomena of the sky. 


It is a very remarkable feature in the ancient religion of Italy, 
that though it admitted not of the births, marriages and genera- 
tions of its deities, like that of Greece, it usually represented 
them in pairs, each consisting of a male and a female divinity.! 
Thus we meet with Saturnus and Ops, Saturnus and Lua, Mars 
and Neriene, Quirinus and Hora. In some cases the name of 
the goddess is only the feminine form of that of the god, as 
Janus Jana, Tellumo Tellus, Lupercus, Luperca, Volumnus, Vo. 
lumna, Vitellius Vitellia. This principle probably ran through 
the whole of the ancient language, for we find animus and anima 
used of the vital powers, and Rome and other Italian towns 
politically divided into a Populus and a Plebs.? It may further 
be observed that the deimes of the Italian creed have far less the 
air of personification than those of Hellas. They more resemble 
the presiding angels of the Jews and Mohammcedans. 

Another peculiar feature of the old Italian religion, and which 
testifies to its purity, warmth and simplicity, is that of calling 
the gods Fathers (Patres), and the goddesses Mothers (Matres), 
—titles of veneration or affection given by the Greeks to none 
but Zeus and Démétér or Earth. As this is a circumstance that 
seems to have almost totally escaped the notice of modern in- 
quirers, we will here give some proofs of such being the usage 
among the Romans, 

In the Council of the Gods of the old satirist Lucilius the 
following lines occurred : *— 

Ut nemo sit nostrum quin pater optimus Divum,— 


Ut Neptunus pater, Liber, Saturnus pater, Mars, 
Janus, Quirinus pater—nomen dicatur ad unum; 


on which Lactantius observes, that “ every god who is worshipped 
by man must in solemn rites and prayers be called Father, not 
only for the sake of honour but from reason, both because he 
was before man, and because like a futher he gives life, health 


1 “ Duplicis sexus numina esse dicuntur, ut cum in actu sunt mares sint, 
feming cum patiendi habent naturam.”—Serv. 4én. iv. 638: comp. Sen. Nat. 
Quest. iii, 14. “ach (Hindd) god has his lawful spouse or Sakti (power), 
endowed with the same attributes and powers as her husband, from whom she 
usually is sprung, and whose name she bears, as Indrani, Varuni,” etc. Bohlen, 
Das Alt. Ind, i. 247. ? See Niebuhr, //ist. of Rome, i. 417, 

* Ap. Lactant. Div, Inst. iv. 3. For the union of pater with the name of 
the gods, see also Gell. v. 12, 
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and food.” To this we may add the testimony of Servius, who 
says' that “the ancients called all the gods fathers.” We have 
not the same direct evidence of the goddesses being called 
mothers,* but we will show by induction that such was the case. 
As Lactantius observes, it was chiefly in prayer that the terms 
Father and Mother were used; but they adhered to sume of 
the gods, such as Jupiter. Liber does not often occur without 
a pater; neither does Dis; and we usually meet with Mater 
Matuta. 

The Romans were fond of using their political vocabulary, even 
when speaking of their gods. Thus we read of gods of the 
Greater Houses,? the Ramnes and Tities, as it were, of heaven ; 
and of the Select Gods,‘ like the Select Judges; and we also meet 
with a Plebs among the divinities.© It cannot perhaps be asserted 
that these divisions were made seriously, or were used by the 
hierarchy ; but Varro gives the names of twenty Select Gods ; 
and there stood in the Forum twelve gilded statues of Consentian 
deities,’ which were probably those enumerated in the following 
lines of Ennius, and which, by the way, are exactly the same with 
the twelve gods of the Greeks, 


Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Volcanus, Apollo. 


These twelve deities were thus paired in the lectisternium, 
A.U. 535,° Jupiter Juno, Neptunus Minerva, Mars Venus, Apollo 
Diana, Volcanus Vesta, Mercurius Ceres. This classification is 
evidently Grecian ; for it is only in the mythology of Greece that 
Neptunus and Minerva (Poseidén and Athéna) and Mercurius and 
Ceres (Hermés and Démétér) are connected. 


1 A’n.i. 155: comp. Propert. iv. 11, 18. Stat. Zhed. iii. 146. Val. Flac. i. 193. 

* Varro however says (Fr. p. 222 Bip.), “ Diis quibusdam patribus et deabus 
matribus, sicut hominibus, ignobilitatem accidisse.” 

® Cic. Juse. i. 13. ‘ Varro, Fr. p. 223 (Bip.) 

® Ov. Afet. i. 173. Ibis 81. © Ut supra. 

7 Id. De R. R.i. 1. He in this place names the following tw:lve, which he 
calls Consentian gods of the country: Jovis and Tellus, Sol and Luna, Ceres 
and Libera, Robigus and Flora, Minerva and Venus, Bonus Eventus and 
Lympha. * Liv xxii. 10. 
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Cuaprrr II. 
THE SELECT GODS. 


VAaRRO enumerates twenty deities, whom he terms select, namely 
Janus, Jovis, Saturnus, Genius, Mercurius, Apollo, Mars, Vol- 
canus, Neptunus, Sol, Orcus, Liber Pater, Tellus, Ceres, Juno, 
Luna, Diana, Minerva, Venus and Vesta. We shall here treat of 
them, but in a different order. 

Jovis, Juppiter, Jupiter. 

Like the Greek Zeus, the Latin Jovis, which is evidently a 
kindred term,’ signified originally God. Hence we find it used 
in the plural, Joves. Divus, Dius, or Deus Jovis, was contracted 
to Dijovis aud Diovis,’ and Jovis Pater or Diespiter became Jupiter, 
answering to the Zevs marnp of the Greeks. In the more ancient 
monuments of the Roman religion Jovis or Jupiter does not occur 
unaccompanied by an epithet. 

The principal Jupiter was the Capitoline, or the Jupiter Opti- 
mus Maximus, whose temple containing the images of Juno and 
Minerva adorned the Capitol in Rome, and who was regarded as 
the great guardian of the fortunes of the city. 

Jupiter Elicius was so named, as we are told, from the follow- 
ing circumstance.* In the time of Numa there occurred great 
thunder-storms and rain. The people and their king were ter- 
rified, and the latter had recourse to the counsel of the nymph 
Egeria. She informed him that Faunus and Picus could instruct 
him in the mode of appeasing Jupiter, but that he must employ 
both art and violence to extract the knowledge from them. Ac- 
cordingly by her advice he placed bowls of wine at a fountam on 
Mount Aventine, whither they were wont to come to drink, and 
concealed himself in a neighbouring cavern. The rural gods 
came to the fount, and finding the wine drank copiously of it: 
they immediately afterwards fell asleep, and Numa quitting his 
retreat came and bound them. On awaking, they struggled, but . 
in vain, to get free; and the pious prince, apologising for what 
necessity had obliged him to do, entreated that they would an- 
form him how Jupiter was to be appeased. They yielded to his 
prayer, and on his loosing them drew down (“eliciunt”) Jupiter 
by their charms. He descended on the Aventine hill, which 
c«embled beneath the weight of the deity. Numa was terrified, 

* fr, p. 223 (Bi 2 Like and j 

: Varo, L. £ : a Gellius, v. 12. mia ae a a 

* Uv, Fast. iii. 285 seg. with our notes. Plut. Numa, 15. 
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but recovering he implored the god to give a remedy against the 
lightning. The ruler of-the thunder assented, and in ambiguous 
terms conveyed the relief: “ Cut a head”—‘“ of an onion from 
my garden” subjoined the king,—“of a man”—‘“the topmost 
hairs” quickly replied Numa;—* I demand a life”—‘of a 
fish.” The deity smiled, and said that his weapons night thus 
be averted, and promised a sign at sun-rise the following morning. 

At dawn the people assembled before the doors of the king: 
Numa came forth, and seated on his maple throne looked for 
the rising of the sun. . The orb of day was just wholly emerged 
above the horizon, when a loud crash was heard in the sky: 
thrice the god thundered without a cloud; thrice he sent forth 
his lightnings. The heavens opened, and a light buckler came 
gently wafted on the air and fell to the ground. Numa having 
first slain a heifer, took it up and named it Ancile. He regarded 
it as the pledge of empire; and having had eleven others made 
exactly like it by the artist Mamurius, to deceive those who 
might attempt to steal it, committed them to the care of the 
priests named Salii. 

As Latiaris, that is, Of-the-Latins, Jupiter was annually wor- 
shipped by the Latins on the Alban Mount. The festival was 
named the Latin Holidays (Ferie Latine) ; its institution was 
ascribed to Tarquinius Superbus. Jupiter Anxur was the chief 
deity of Anxur or Tarracina. Jupiter Indiges was worshipped 
on the banks of the Numicius, and was said to be the deified Aineas. 

Jupiter was named Feretrius or Bearer, as the spoils of the 
enemy’s general if slain by a Roman commander were borne to 
him. He was also called Victor and Stator, as the giver of vic- 
tory and stayer of flight We also meet with Jupiter Pistor, 
whose altar was on the Capitol.!' In the usual Roman manner 
an historical origin was given to all these names. 

Jupiter was called Lucetius? as the author of light (dueis); for 
a similar reason he was named Diespiter, 1.e. Dies Pater or Father 
of Day or of Light.’ When the Greek philosophy was introduced 
into Rome Jupiter was regarded as the material heaven, as in the 
well-known line of the Thyestes of Ennius, 


. Aspice hoc sublime candens quem invocant omnes Jovem. 





emmmed 


1 Ov. Fast. vi. 349 seq. 

* Nevius ap. Gell. v.12. Festus, s.». Servius (4#n. ix. 570) says this was 
nis name in Oscan. It had gone so completely out of use that Vergil (we 
supra) makes it the name of an Italian warrior. 

3 Plaut. Capt.iv. 4,1. Panu. iv. 2, 48. Hor. Carm. i. 34, 5; iii. 2, 29. 
Diespiter is not Pater diei, for that is contrary to analogy: see Varro, De L, L 
v. 66. 


cd 
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Juno. 


The feminine to Jovis was Jovino, which was contracted by 
use to Juno. This name therefore must have originally signi- 
fied simply goddess, and we find it used in the plural—Junones.* 
Female slaves used to swear by the Juno of their mistress, that 
is, her protecting deity; for Juno was to the woman what the 
Genius was to the man.’ It would even appear that women were 
in the habit of swearing by their own Juno.‘ Frequent mention 
of this Juno occurs in Inscriptions. 

Juno Romana or Capitolina, as one of the great tutelar deities 
of Rome, had her share in the stately temple on the Capitol. 
On the adjacent Arx, on the site of the house of the unfortunate 
M. Manlius, stood the temple of Juno Moneta.’ As this temple 
was made the mint, the word money oddly enough comes from 
her name, the origin of which is quite uncertain.’ 

Juno Regina, the Kupra of Etruria, had a temple on the 
Aventine. During the siege of Veii she had been evoked in the 
usual manner and promised a stately temple at Rome; and after 
the capture of that city, says the legend, when the Roman youths 
appointed for the purpose approached the statue, it gave an 
audible reply to their demand if it was willing to be removed to 
Rome.® 

As the patroness of married women Juno was named Matrona. 
She was called Jugalis as presiding over marriage,’ Cinxia from 
the loosing of the bride’s girdle,” and Fluonia as restraining the 
menstrual discharges during conception.“ Juno Lucina, iden- 
tified by the Greeks with their Eileithyia,* was probably so 

1 Like providens prudens, bovicula bucula. 

* See Marini, Atti de’ Fratelli Arvali, 368, 414. 


* See below, Genius. Juv. ii. 98. * See Tibull, iii. 6, 48. 

§ The following are in the Vat. and Cap. collections :— 

“ JUNONI JULL® AUFIDENZ CAPITOLINE SACRUM D.M.” 

“© PHOEBADI ET JUNONI HEIUS,” 

“ Junonr Dorcapis JULL@ AvuGcust#® L. VERNA CAPRENSIS ORNATRICIS 
LYCASTUS CONLIBERTUS ROGATOR CONJUGI CARISSIM SIBI.” 

“ JUNONI JUNIZ C. SILANI F. TORQUAT SACERDOTI VESTALI ANNIS LXIIII. 
CELESTI PATRON Actius L.” @ 

$ Liv. vii. 28. Ov. Fast. vi. 183 seg. 

” Cic. De Div. i. 45; ii. 32. Suidas, s.v. Moneta was the ancient Latin 
translation of Mnemosyne, “‘ Nam diva Monetas filia docuit.” Livius, Odyssea. 

® Liv. v. 21, 22. Plut. Cumill. 6. 

® Serv. Zin. iv. 16. It does not appear that Pronuba was a title of Juno. 

10 Festus, 8. v. It Id. s. v. Arnob. iii. 30. August. de Civ. Det, vii. 2, 3. 

13 Dion. Hal. iv. 15. In the South of Europe the place of Juno Lucina is 
occupied by the Virgin: see Dante, Purg. xx. terz. 7; Par. xv. terz. 45, 
Venturi, in oc.: comp. Hay, Western Barbary, p. 26. 
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named as bringing children to the light. She was invoked by 
women in labour,' and into the treasury of her temple, which 
stood on the Esquiline, a piece of money was paid for the registry 
of every birth.* 

Juno Caprotina was honoured by an annual sacrifice on the 
nones of July. At this sacrifice, which was offered under a wild 
fig-tree (caprificus), of which tree the milk or juice and twigs 
were used on the occasion, both free women and slaves assisted. 
On this occasion they wore the toga preetexta. Of this festival, 
which was common to all Latium, and which probably had a 
rural origin, the Roman annals told a legend connected with the 
political history of the state.® 

Juno Sospita, or Sispita, that is, the Protectress, was worshipped 
from the earliest times at Lanuvium. She was represented with 
a goatskm about her, a spear in her hand, a small shield on her 
arm, and with shoes turned up at the points.‘ Another, pro- 
bably Sabine, title of this goddess was Curis or Curitis.° Juno 
was generally represented armed, and it was the custom of the 
Romans to divide the hair of a virgin-bride with the point of a 
small spear.‘ 


Minerva. 


Minerva, or Menerva, corresponded in some measure with the 
Pallas-Athéné of the Greeks. She was the patroness of arts 
and industry, and all the mental powers were under her care.’ 
She was the deity of schools: her stutue was always placed in 
them, and school-boys got as holydays the five days of her festival 
valled the Quinguatrus, celebrated in the month of March: at 
the expiration of them they presented their master with a gift 
called Minerval. According to Varro,’ Minerva was the pro- 
tecting goddess of olive grounds; but it may be doubted whether 
this was not a transference to her of one of the attributes of the 
Grecian goddess Pallas-Athéné. 

The chapel of Minerva on the Capitol was under the same 
roof with those of Jupiter and Juno, to the right of that of 
fhe former deity, for in the Roman religion she seems to 

ve ranked before Juno. On the side of the Czlian hill 


2 Terence, passim. * Dion. Hal. ué sup. 


8 Varr. De L. L. vi. 18. Macrob. Sat.i,11. For the legend see our History 
of Rome, 119. 4 Cic. De Nat. Deor. i. 29. Liv. viii. 145 xxix. 14 
6 Plut. Romul. 29. Festus, v. Curitim. © Ov. Fast. ii, 559. 


7? Ov. Fast. iii. 815 seg. Hence various expressions, such as crassa or pingm 
Minerva, invita Minerva, mea Minerva, used when speaking of the mind. 
® Varr. De &. R. iii. %, °idd iLL 
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stood a temple of Minerva Capta, the origin of which name is 
uncertain.’ 

The festivals of Minerva were named Minervalia or Quin- 
quatrus. They were twc in number. The former, called the 
Greater, was celebrated in March, the time when, according to 
the Tuscan discipline, Minerva cast her lightnings.? It was 
named Quinquatrus as being on the fifth day after the Ides :* 
but the ignorance of the Romans made them extend the festival 
to five days; it was concluded by the Tubilustrium.* The Lesser 
was on the Ides of June, and the flute-players celebrated it. 
As both the trumpet and flute came to the Romans from Etruria, 
this tends to prove that the worship of Minerva was introduced 
from that country. No derivation of her name can therefore be 
given, for it does not seem to be atranslation. It is very re- 
markable that the title Mater is never given to this goddess or 
to Juno—possibly on account of their Etruscan origin. 


Vesta. 


The same obscurity involves this goddess as the corresponding 
Hestia of the Greeks, with whom she is identical in name and 
office. There is every reason to believe her worship to have 
been unborrowed by the Romans, and a part of the religion of 
the ancient Pelasgic population of Latium,’ as it is by all testi- 
mony carried back to the earliest days of the state, and its intro- 
duction ascribed to Numa.’ Like Hestia she was a deity pre- 
siding over the public and private hearth: a sacred fire, tended by 
" gix virgin-priestesses called Vestals, flamed in her temple at Rome. 
As the safety of the city was held to be connected with its conser- 
vation, the neglect of the virgins, if they let it go out, was severely 
punished, and the fire was rekindled from the rays of the sun. 

The temple of Vesta was round: it contained no statue of the 
goddess. Her festival celebrated in June was called Vestalia: 
plates of meat were sent to the Vestals to be offered up; the 
millstones were wreathed with garlands of flowers, and the mill. 
asses (ulso crowned with violets) went about with cakes strung 
round their necks.’ 

1 Ov. (Fast. * '. 835 seq.) offers several dervations. Miller (Htrush. ii. 49) 
seems to prefer the one from the taking of Fa erii. 

3 Serv. din. xi. 259. * Varr. De L. L. vi. 14. 


‘ Ov. Fast. iii. 849. Varr. ué sup. Laur. Lyd. de Mens. p. 85. 
5 Ov. Fast. vi. 651 seg. Varr. De L. LZ. vi. 17. Festus, v. Minusc. Quine 


quat. * Dion. Hal. ii. 66. 
7 Id. Liv.i. 20. Plut. Num. 9-11. Camilli. 20. On the subject of Vesta 
and the Vestals see our Ovid, Excurs. vii. * Ov. Fast. vi. 295 seg. 


® Ov. Fast. vi. 311, 347. Propert. iv. 1, 23. 
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In the Forum at Rome there was a statue of the Stata Mater, 
placed there that she might protect the flagging from the effect 
of the fires which used to be made on it in the night time. The 
people followed the example, and set up similar statues in several 
of the streets.’ Stata Mater is generally supposed to have been 
Vesta. We find this last goddess also called Mater? 


Ceres. 


Ceres was the goddess who presided over corn and tillage, 
thus corresponding with the Grecian Démétér. Her temple at 
Rome was under the care of the swdiles, as she was the goddess 
of the agricultural plebeians.® Festivals called Cerealia were 
celebrated in her honour at Rome, in the month of April, with 
a pomp, and horse-races.* The country-people previous to be- 
ginning the harvest kept the Ambarvalia to Ceres, in which they 
offered her honey-combs covered with wine and milk, and a vic- 
tim which they led three times round the corn-field ; the swains 
all followed, crowned with oak, and dancing and singing.® A 
similar festival named the Sementina was celebrated when the 
sowing of the seed was over.® 

The name Ceres may come from creo or from gero.’ Servius ® 
says that in the Sabine language Ceres signified bread; but it 

may have done so only figuratively. 


Venus. 


Venus is a deity about whom it is difficult to learn anything 
satisfactorily. She has been so thoroughly confounded with the 
Grecian Aphrodité, that almost everything peculiar to her has 
disappeared. She cannot however have been one of the original 
deities of Rome, as her name did not occur in the Salian hymns, 
and we are assured that she was unknown in the time of the 
kings.? She seems to have been a deity presiding over birth 
and growth in general, for as Venus Hortensis she was the god- 
dess of gardens.” She was held to be the same as Libitina the 


1 Festus, 8. v. 2 Cic. pro Fonteio, 17. Verg. Geor. i. 498. 
3 See Niebuhr, ist. of Rome, i, 610. * Ov. Fast. iv. 393 seq. 
e * Verg. Geor. i. 345 seq. 6 Ov. Fast. i, 661 seg. 


Some derive Ceres from the Hindu Srees (Blessing); but it was pronounced 
Keres, and the gen., i.e. the original form, is Cerer-is, which has only one 
letter in common with Srees. 8 Geor, i. 7. | 

® Cincius and Varro ap. Macrob, Sat. i. 12. 

10 “Coquus edit Neptunum, Venerem, Cererem:” i. e. fish, vegetables, bread. 
—Nevius ap. Festum s. v. Coguus. ‘ Adveneror Minervam et Venerem, quarum 
unius procuratio oliveti, alterius hortorum.”—Varro, De #. R,i.1. In Plautus 
(Rud. ii, 1, 16) the fishermen pray to Venus to give them success,—a curious coine 
cidence with the similar invocation of the rural god Priapos: see abuve, p, 208, 
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goddess of funerals, because, says Plutarch,’ the one and the 
same goddess superintends birth and death. A temple of Venus 
at Rome was built with the fines imposed on matrons convictea 
of adultery ;? but as this was long after the introduction of the 
Grecian deities, nothing can be collected from it respecting the 
original office and charatter of the goddess. 

Venus Cloacina or Cluacina, was so called, says Pliny,’ from 
cluere, to purify; because when the Sabines and Romans of Ta- 
tius and Romulus were reconciled, they purified themselves on 
the spot with myrtle-vervain, and a statue to Venus Cluacina 
was afterwards erected there.‘ Another account® says, that a 
statue of an unknown deity being found in the Cloaca, it was 
consecrated to Venus, under the name of Cloacina. 

There was at Rome a temple of Venus Frutis,’ which last 
term scems to be merely a corruption of Aphrodité. It may 
however be derived from fruor and be connected with fructus, 
and refer to her rural character. In the Circus stood a chapel 
of Venus Murtia, so named, it is said, from the myrtles which had 
grown there.’ 

At Lavinium there was a temple of Venus common to the 
Latin nation, and there was another similar temple at Ardea.® 

There were two festivals at Rome named Vinalia, in each of 
which there appears to have been a reference to this goddess. 
The first was on the 23rd of April, the second day from the 
Palilia. The offering was made to Jupiter, but the day was also 
sacred to Venus.® Ovid directs the meretrices to go and worship 
on this day at the temple of Venus Erycina near the Colline gate, 
whence we may collect that such was their practice ; and we have 
here a proof of the identification of the Roman deity with 
those of other religions, for that Venus was the Greek Aphrodité 
worshipped on Mount Eryx, in Sicily. The second Vinalia, 
called the Rustica, was on the 19th of August; and here we find 
Jupiter and Venus again united, for on this day the Flamen 
Dialis, having first sacrificed a ewe-lamb, himself commenced 
gathering the grapes; and the gardeners kept it as a holiday, 


1 Quest. Rom. 23. Cic. De Nat. Deor. ii. 23. Dion. Hal. iv. 15. ¢ 
3 Liv. x. 31. 3 Nat. Hist. xv. 29, 
4 In the Forum, Liv iii. 48. 5 Lactant. i. 20. 


* Festus v. Frutinal Cassius Hemina (ap. Solin. ii. 14) said that Aneas 
brought her image from Sicily, 4. ¢, that she was the goddess of Mount Eryx. 

7 Varr. De L. L.v.154. It wasafterwards corrupted to Murcia (Plin. ut supra) 
and derived from murcidum, “ quia facit hominem murcidum, id est nimis desi- 
diosum.” Aug. De Civ. Dei, iv. 16. Servius (Ain. viii. 536) says that this goddess 
was Venus Verticordia: see on Ov. Fast. iv. 157. ° Strab. v. 3, 5, p, 282, 

® Plin. Nat. Hist. xviii. 29. Ov. Fast. iv, 863, with our notes, 
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for we are told that “a temple was dedicated to Venus cn this 
day, and gardens are placed under her protection.”! 

Perhaps it may form a presumption in favour of the original 
rural character of Venus, that, like Pales, her name is of bot?. 
genders. Thus we meet with Deus and Dea Venus, and witt 
Venus almus, and Venus alma.2 The name Venus, or rather 
Veneris, may, as was supposed, come from venio, but its origin 
is very doubtful. Venus also had the title of Mater.’ 


Inber. 


_ The name of the ancient Italian god identified with the Gre- 
cian Dionysos was Liber, and Pater was so generally joined with 
it that we do not often meet Liber alone. Jt is to be observed 
that Liber had no share in the Vinalia; his festival, named the 
Liberalia, was celebrated on the 17th of March, on which day 
his priestesses, mean old women crowned with ivy, sat in the 
streets “with cakes (libeis), and a portable fire-place (foculo), 
sacrificing for the purchaser;” on the Liberalia also the young 
men assumed the toga virilis, or libera.* We have here instances 
of the effect of names in the ceremonies of the ancient religions. 
On the Liberalia the people bought liba, and youths assumed 
the toga libera; and there could hardly be any other reason for 
these practices. We also see the introduction of the ivy of 
Dionysos. 

According to Varro,> on the festival-days of this god the 
Phallus was carried in procession on a carriage through the fields 
and lanes about Rome, and then into the city. He adds, that in 
Lavinium, where the festival lasted a month, the most indecent 
language was used while the Phallus was carried through the 
market, and that one of the most respectable matrons was 
obliged to place # garland on it in public. This was probably 
a practice derived from the early times, and the emblem of 
fructification was thus supposed to exert a beneficial influence 
on the fields, and promote the production of the fruits of the 
earth, 

* Liber was united at Rome with Ceres and a goddess named 
Libera, but it appears to us to be quite erroneous to suppose 


1 Varr. De L. L. vi. 20. Festus v. Rustica Vinalia. 

2 Macrobius (Sat. ,ii. 8) gives the following passages, “ Pollentemque deum 
Venerem.”—Calvus. “ Venerem igitur almum adorans, sive femina sive mas est.” 
—Levinus. He also quotes “ Descendo ac ducente deo,” Verg. nx. ii, 632, 
on which see Servius. 8 Solinus, ii. 14. 

* Varr. De L. L. vi. 14. Ov. Fast. iit. 713 seg. * Fr. p. 225 (Bip.). 
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that they were the Démétér, Dionysos and Koré of the Greeks, 
by whom Dionysos does not seem to have been united with the 
two goddesses, as Liber was at Rome. We would propose the 
following hypothesis on the subject. 

The temple usually called that of Ceres at Rome was in reality 
one of the three conjoined deities! It stood at the foot of the 
Aventine and belonged to the plebeians, to whom it seems to 
have been what the Capitoline temple was to the patricians. 
In this latter was worshipped a Triad,—Minerva, Jovis, Jovino 
(Juno), 7. e. Wisdom, and the god and goddess xar’ é£oxny; in 
the latter there was also adored a Triad,—Ceres, Liber, Libera. 
May we not then suppose, that as the priestly nobles, the patri- 
cians, adored a triad of celestials or mental deities, so the agri- 
cultural plebeians worshipped a triad of deities presiding over the 
fruits and products of the earthP From the employment of the 
plural (vaév, vaois) by Dionysius we may further infer that the 
temple at the Aventine contained three celle like that on the 
Capitoline. 

The name Liber or Liberus signifies perhaps the Pourer (from . 
libo), and he was probably a god of productiveness by moisture. 
In the usual manner he appears to have had his female power 
conjoined with him; for previous to the vintage sacrifices were 
offered to Liber and Libera.* 

There was near Rome a grove, which was the scene of the 
Bacchanalian revels, when they were introduced into that city; it 
was sacred to a goddess named Stimula or Simila, which name 
is most probably only a Latin corruption of Semelé.* 


Neptunus. 


Neptunus was the god of the sea, like the Greek Poseidén, 
whose attributes and actions were afterwards bestowed on him. 
The honours of the Ludi Circenses or Consualia were shared by 
this deity, as horse-races formed a part of them. It may how. 
ever be very much doubted whether the original Italian Nep- 
tunus was held to be the patron of the horse. : 

The origin of tae name Neptunus cannot be discovered; that 
given by the Latin writers is absurd. We find him called Pater,‘ 
and a goddess named Salacia is joined with him. 


1 Liv. iin, 55. Dionys. vi. 17, 44, Tac. Ann. ii. 49. 
* Colum. xii. 18. 5 Ov. Fast. vi. 503, 
4 Verg. Zn. v. 14. Sil. Ital. xy. 161. 
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Mercurius. 


This god, whose name is so evidently derived from Mera, 
presided over the business of the market, and trade, commerce 
and profit in general. He does not appear to have exercised any 
other office of the Grecian Hermés. 


Volcanus or Mulciber. 


Volcanus was the god of fire, the Héphastos of the Greeks; 
but he is not represented as an artist. He was said in a not very 
delicate legend to be the father of Servius Tullius, whose wooden 
statue was in consequence spared by the flames, when they 
consumed the temple of Fortune in which it stood.? He was also 
the reputed sire of Cwculus, the founder of Preneste, the legend 
of whose birth is nearly similar to that of Servius.’ His first 
name is of uncertain origin; the last very probably comes from 
mulceo, to soften.* 

Volcanus was united with a female power named Maia, which 
was probably the earth. By Vergil® he is termed Pater. 


Apollo. 


This deity with an ancient Grecian name can hardly have be- 
longed to the original system of Italy: his worship was probably 
adopted in the time of the Tarquins from the Italiote Greeks. 
By the poets he is made to possess all the attributes of the 
(irecian god: he was also, chiefly under his name Phoebus, identi- 
fied by them with the Sun. A legend of wolves caused the 
god, who was worshipped on Mount Soracte, to be regarded as 
Apollo.” This deity is addressed as Pater under both his names.® 


Mamers, Mavors, Mars. 


Mars is usually regarded as a god of war, yet it is doubtful if 
such was his original character. In Cato® we meet with Mars 
Suvanus; and ne also seems to have been one of the twelve 

‘rural Lares invoked in the hymn of the Arval Brethren.” At 


1 Fostus vr. Mercurius. Plaut. Amphit. Prot. Ov. Faust. v. 671 seq. Hox, 


Sat. ii. 3, 68; 6, 5. 2 Ov. Fast. vi. 627. Dion. Hal. iv. 40, 
® Vorg. din, vii. 678 seg. Serv. in loco. 
4 Gell xiii. 22. Macrob. Sat. i. 12, 6 Zin. viii, 394, 454, 
6 Horace, Carmen Seculare. T See below, Soranus, 
® Verg. Ain. xi. 789. Stat. Silv. i. 6, 1. ® De B. BR. 134, 


0 See Miiller. Hirusk. ii. 91, 105. 


' 
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th: Suovetaurilia the swains prayed to Father Mars to avert 
disease, blight, storm and other evils, and to prosper the corn, 
vines, cattle, servants and family.1 On the Ides of October there 
was a chariot-race at Rome, at the end of which the right-hand 
winning horse was sacrificed to Mars as an offering for the happy 
termination of the harvest.’ 

Marspiter, i.e. Mars Pater, was a usual appellation of this god, 
both from the general principle, and because the late legend made 
him the father of the founder of Rome. A legend of his own 
birth, framed also in imitation of those of Greece, is related by 
Ovid, and is alluded to in one of the etymons given of his title 
Gradivus.’ Juno, it said, jealous of the birth of Minerva, was on 
her way to make her complaint to Oceanus and Tethys, when 
coming to the abode of Flora a flower was shown her by that 
goddess, on touching which flower she conceived and gave birth 
to Mars. 

There was a female deity associated with Mars in the usual 
manner. She was named Neria or Neriene, i.e. Strong-one;* and 
some of the Hellenisers said she was Minerva, that is Pallas- 
Athéné. On the day of the Tubilustrium at Rome there was a 
sacrifice to Mars and Neriene.® 


Diana. 


An ancient Latin name of the moon was Jana.’ In the Salian 
hymns she was invoked as Deiva Jana, which became Deivjana, 


1 Cato, De R. R. 141. Kartekeya, the Hindu war-god, was in ike manner 
a god of the year and the seasons. Bohlen, Alte Ind. i. 244. 

2 Festus v. October equus. Plut. Qu. Rom. 97. 

® Ov. Fast. v, 229 seg. Festus v. Gradivus, “ quia gramine sit natus.”’ 

4 The feminine of Nero, which in the Sabine language signified Strong 
(Sueton. Zid. i). Gellius (xiii. 22) has the following passages relating to this 
goddess. ‘Nerienen Mavortis.”—Knnius. ‘“Nerienen Martis.”—Pontifical 
Books. “ Neria Martis te obsecro pacem dare, uti liceat nuptiis propriis et 
prosperis uti, quod de tui conjugis consilio,” &c.—Speech of Hersilia to her 
father T. Tatius in the annalist Cn. Gellius. 

Nolo ego Neeram te vocent, sed Nerienem, 
Cum quidem Marti es in connubium data. 
Licinius Imbres, Negra. 
Mars peregre adveniens salutat uxorem suam Nerienen. 
Plaut. Zrinum. ii. 6, 34. 
Te, Anna Perenna, panda xal Aard, Pales, 
Neriones et Minerva, Fortuna ac Ceres.—Varro, Xxcopaxia. 

© See our note on Ovid’s Fasti, iii. 849. 

* Nigidius ap. Macrob. Sat.i.9. ‘Nunquam rure audistis, Octavo Janam 
crescentem et contra senescentem?” Varro, De &. R. i. 37. See our Ovid's 
Fast. Introd. p, xiii, 
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_ and ultimately Diana,’ who was therefore the same with the. 
Seléné and Artemis of the Greeks. By the poets all the attri- 
butes of this last goddess were given to Diana, who was one of 
the Matres of Roman religion.? 

Diana was an especial object of veneration to the agricultural 
Latins. Accordingly when Servius Tullius concluded a league 
with the Latin federation, a temple was built to Diana on the 
Aventine, which was common property, and in which the record 
of the league was preserved on a tablet.’ 

This goddess was worshipped under the name of Nemorensis, 
in a grove (nemus) at the lake near Aricia. The priest of this 
temple, named Rex Nemorensis, was a runaway slave, who had 
obtained his office by killing his predecessor ; and he always went 
armed with a sword to preserve himself from the attempts of 
other aspirants.* A festival of the goddess, named the Nemoralia, 
was celebrated here on the ides of August.° 

Diana Nemorensis was regarded as a beneficent being, the 
averter of disease. A subordinate deity named Virbius, whose 
statue no one was permitted to touch, was worshipped along with 
her ; his form was that of an old man; and it was perhaps this 
similarity in appearance and office with the Asklépios of Epi- 
dauros, together with an etymological sleight with his name 
(Vir bis),° that gave occasion to the legend of his being Hippo- 
lytos, whom at the prayer of Diana AUsculapius had restored to 
life. It was probably after the invention of this legend that 
horses were prohibited from entering the sacred grove, as they had 
caused the death of Hippolytos.’ 


Janus. 


The masculine of Jana is Janus, the Deivos Janos of the 
Salian hymns, by the usual contraction Dianus. This god must 
therefore have been the Sun, and all that we can learn respecting 
him agrees with this hypothesis. 

Janus was usually represented with two faces, whence he was 
named Bifrons and Biceps. It is said that at the taking of Falerii 
a statue of Janus was found with four faces; and at Rome there 
was a temple of Janus Quadrifrons, which was square, with a 

1 Varro, Fr. p. 323 (Bip.). 2 Diana Mater, Gruter, Jnscr. xli. 5. 

3 Liv. i. 45. Nieb. //ist. of Rome, i. 361. 

* Strab. v. 3, 12, p. 239. Ov. Fast. iii, 271, 272. Art. Amat. i. 260. Serv. 
Gn, vi. 136. § Stat Silo. iii. 1, 55 sey. 

¢ The derivation, given by Buttmann, from a common root with verbena, 
seems to be the true one. 

1 Verg. Ain. vii. 761 seg. Serv. intoc. Ov. Met.xv. 492 seg. See Buttmann’s 
wgenious essay on Virbius and Hippolytos, Mythol. ii, 145 seg, 
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door and three windows on each side.! There was also an ancient. 
statue of this god in the Forum, said to be as old as the time of 
Numa, of which the fingers were so formed, that those of one 
hand represented three hundred (COCO), those of the other fifty- 
five (LV), the number of days in the ancient lunar year.? All this 
is explicable on the supposition of Janus being the sun, the 
author of the year, with its seasons, months, and days. There 
were some however who regarded Janus as the heaven (mundua),® 
or even as the world itself; * but this seems to have been founded 
on an absurd etymology. 

Like the Hindi Ganesa, with whose name his has a curious, 
but incidental resemblance, Janus was invoked at the commence. 
ment of most actions ;° even in the worship of the other gods the 
votary began by offering wine and incense to Janus. The first 
month in the year was named from him; and under the title 
Matutinus he was regarded as the opener of the day.’ 

It was probably the similarity of sound in their names that led 
to the placing of gates (jan) and doors ( janue) under the care of 
this god.*. Hence perhaps it was that he was represented with a 
staff and a key, and that he was named the Opener (Patulcius) 
and the Shutter (Clusius). 

Under the Capitol, close by the Forum, in Rome, stood the 
celebrated Janus Quirinus, Janus Geminus or Porta Janualis,® 
which it was the custom to close in time of peace, leave open in 
time of war. Its original form is not known, but it would appear 
to have been a dimvAoy or sort of short archway, with a gate at 
either end. Ovid, but we believe he is singular 1 in it, names ita 
temple, a thing it could never have been in the original sense of 


1 Servius, 4¢n. vii. 607. Macrob. i. 9. 

? Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxiv. 7. Macrobius (i. 9) and Lydus (De Mens. iv. 1) 
say that it held 300 counters in one hand and 65 in the other. The former 
asserts this to have been the case with his statues in general. 

® Varro, Fr. p. 224 (Bip.) 

4 Festus v, Chaos. Ov. Fast. i. 103 seq. 

* Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 20 seg. The country people previous to reaping the corn 
snvoked Janus and Jovis with a strues, a ferctum and wine. Cato, De R. R, 134. 

§ Ov. ut supra, 171 seq. 

7 Hor. ut supra: see below, Matuta. 

® Buttmann (Myth. ii. 10) gives as an example the making St. Valentine” 
(in Germany pronounced Falentin) the protector against the falling sickness. 
To this we may add that Sta. Lucia is the preserver of the eyesight. Another 
instance perhaps is St. Vitus’s dance (vite). The water-sprite is in German 
and the Northern languages Nixe, Nékke, Neck, and hence St. Nicholas became 
the patron of seamen. 

® Varr. De L. L. v. 165. Suet. Oct. 22. Macrob. Sat. i.2. The Janus 
Quirini of Horace (Carm. iv. 15, 9, Fea in loc.) is an error similar to the Soot 
nominis Latini of Livy: see Hist. of Rome, p 168. 
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the word. From very early times there was in it a statue of the 
god. 

The origin of this Janus and its use is involved i in the deepest 
obscurity. It has been. ingeniously conjectured’ that it was one 
of the original gates of Rome, and was named Quirinus because 
the road to the Sabine town of Cures ran from it. But though 
some of the gates in the wall of Aurelian were named from the 
places to which the roads from them led, this was not the case 
with any of those in the wall of Servius, much less in that of 
Romulus. It has also been conjectured® that when the Romans 
and Sabines concluded a peace and alliance they built this 
double gate with a front to each town, which was to be open in 
time of war for mutual aid, closed in time of peace to prevent 
feuds. But this must suppose a wall of separation, which most 
certainly did not exist, and moreover the gates should have faced 
north and south if on the road from the Quirinal to the Pala- 
tine, while they really looked east and west.‘ The origin of the 
Janus Geminus must therefore still remain in obscurity. Both 
it however and the double face of the god were probably con- 
nected with the double form in which all the relations in early 
Rome developed themselves. This Janus was closed, we are told, 
in the days of the mythic king Numa. It then stood open, ex- 
cept for a brief interval after the first Punic war, till the time of 
Augustus, by whom it was thrice closed.° 

It was a tradition at Rome that when Tatius and his Sabines 
had reached this gate, the god by causing a stream of boiling 
water to gush fourth from the earth forced them to retire, and 
that the Romans, out of gratitude, raised an altar and chapel to 
him on the spot.® 

The root of the names Janus and Jana is probably eo, and 
Janus would thus correspond with the Greek Hyperién. As 
Janus was so much the object of worship, the Pater is frequently 
joined to his name. 

After Ennius had introduced Euhemerism into Rome Janus 
shared the fate of the other deities, and he became an upright 
mortal king, who received Saturnus when he fled to Italy. He 
is “also said to have married his sister Camesa, or Camesena;' 
and an amour quite in the Grecian style was invented for him with 

1 Varro, ut sup. Ov. Fast.1. 257. Plin. ut sup. 

* Buttmann, ut sup. 3 See Nieb. Hist. of Rome, i. 287. 

* Ov. Fast. i. 139. > Suet. ut sup. 

* Ov. Met. xiv. 836 seg. ust. i. 257 seq. with the Excursus. 

? Macrob. Sat. i. 7. Lydus de Mens. iv.1. Draco of Corcyra ap. Athen, xv. 
rate It was a fiction of the Greeks. The Janiculan hill was im the regs 

isene. 
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the nymph Carna, or Carda, to whom as a compensation for the 
loss of her honour he gave the office of presiding over door-hinges.' 


Saturnus. 


This ancient Italian deity was probably regarded as the male 
power of the earth, the god of production; for we find him 
united with Ops,? the female power, and his statues bore the 
sickle, the emblem of agriculture® At Rome the treasury was 
in his temple, intimating, it is said, that agriculture is the source 
of wealth. The Nundines or market-days were also sacred to 
this god,° who was one of the Di Patres of Roman religion. 

We find another female deity besides Ops united with Sa- 
turnus. She was named Lua Mater; and all we know of her 
is that she was one of those to whom the spoils of conquered 
enemies used to be dedicated.® 

The Saturnalia were celebrated in December. This festival, 
instituted a.u. 253, lasted at first only one day (the 19th); it 
was then extended to three, and in the time of the emperors to 
seven.’ The utmost liberty: prevailed at that time: all was 
mirth and festivity ; friends made presents to each other; schools 
were closed; the senate did not sit; no war was proclaimed, no 
criminal executed; slaves were permitted to jest with their 
masters, and were even waited on at table by them. This last 
circumstance probably was founded on the original equality of 
master and slave,—the latter having been in the early times of 
Rome usually a captive taken in war, or an insolvent debtor, 
and consequently originally the equal of his master.® 

As the Golden Race of Greek tradition had been under Kro- 
nos, this festival offered another means of identifying him with 
Saturnus. He was said to have fled from before the arms of 
Jupiter, and to have concealed himself in Latium, where he 
civilised the rude inhabitants. 

First from Olympus’ height ethereal came 
Saturnus, flying from the arms of Jove, 
An exile, of his realms despoiled. The race 
Untaught and scattered on the lofty hills 


He drew together, and unto them gave 
Laws, and the Latin race would have them called, 





1 Ov. Fast. vi. 101 seg. 2 Macrob. Sat. i. 10. 
> Varro, Fr, p. 224. Festus 0. Opima Spolia. 
* Plut. Qu. Rom, 42. 5 Id. ih 


6 Gell. xiii, 22. Liv. vast. 1; xlv. 33. 
'? Liv. ii. 21. Catull. xiv. 15. Var. De LZ. LZ. vi. 22. Macrob. Sat. i. 10 
* Dion. Hal. iv. 24. Nieb. Hist. of Rome, i. 319. 
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Because he in this country lay concealed (/atuisset). 
The Golden Age of which they tell was then, 
Beneath this king,—he in such placid peace 

Ruled o’er the peoples ;! 


and the Saturnalia were regarded as commemorative of those 
happy days of primeval innocence and equality. 

The name Saturnus is usually derived a satu ;* but perhaps a 
derivation from saturo is to be preferred.* Its original form was 
probably Saturinus, the Satisfier.‘ 


Ops. Tellus. 


These were two names of the earth (Terra), under which she: 
had temples at Rome. She was also named Bona Dea, or Good 
Goddess, Maia, Fauna and Fatua.’ Viewed masculinely, in the 
usual Italian manner, the earth was named Tellumo, Tellurus, 
Altor and Rusor.® 

The name Ops or Opis is plainly connected with opes, wealth, 
of which the earth is the bestower. Under this name she was 
united with Saturnus; and her festival, the Opalia, was on the 
same day with the original Saturnalia.’ 

The first of May was the festival of the Bona Dea, and the 
anniversary of the dedication of her temple on the Aventine.® 
She was worshipped by the Roman matrons in the house of the 
pretor or consul; on which occasions everything relating to the 
other sex was carefully excluded. As the most probable deriva- 
tion of the name of tiis month is that from Maia, we have here 
a proof of this goddess and the Bona Dea being the same. Maia 
is apparently the female of Maius, which is said to have been a 
name of Jupiter at Tusculum;* and most probably the Tusculan 
Jovis-Maius was only a male Earth.” Fauna is the feminine of 
Faunus; and these two might also have been names of the earth. 
Of Fatua it is difficult to trace the origin; Altor is Alitor, the 
Nourisher ; Rusor is perhaps connected with rus or ruris™ We 
meet with Mater Tellus, Mater Terra,” and Ops Mater." 


1 Verg. Zin. viii. 318 seq. 2 Cic. De Nat. Deor. ii. 25. Varr. De LL. v. 64. 
3 Stercutius was an epithet of Saturnus. Macrob., i. 7. 
See our Vergil, Excursus ix. 


- 


8 Macrob. Sat. i. 12. 6 Varr. Fr. p. 226. Mart. Capel. i. 80. 
7 Macrob, Sat.i. 10. Varr. De LZ, LZ. vi. 22. 
® Ovid. Fast. v. 148 seq. ® Macrob. i. 12. 


10 Maia: 4 Ta ddavel Kexpuupeva els Td euhaves rpodyouca. Joan. Lydus, 
De Mens. p. 264. Hence some identify her with the Hindd Maya or Illusion, but 
the reference is evidently to the Earth’s power of producing plants from seeds, 

11 In Latin r and s are commutable. 12 Macrob. ‘iii. 9. Liv. vii. 6. 

® Varr. De L. L. v. 64. | 

, 2n2 
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In their usual tasteless manner the Romans said that the Bona 
Dea was Fauna or Fatua, the daughter of Faunus, who out of 
modesty never left her bower, or let herself be seen of men; for 
which she was deified, and no man entered her temple.’ 


Genius. - 

The Genius was a very remarkable part of the religion of the 
Romans. They derived it from the Tuscans, in whose system it 
formed a prominent feature. The word Genius is evidently a 
Latin translation of a Tuscan term signifying Generator, and 
the Genius was therefore viewed as a deity who had the power 
of producing.? In the Tuscan system he was the son of the 
gods and the parent of men; and as, according to the ancient 
lialian doctrine, all souls proceeded from Juriter, and returned 
to him after death, the Genius Jovialis was viewed as the great 
agent in giving life to the human embryo 

It was the belief of the Romans that every man had his 
Genius,‘ and every woman her Juno;° that is, a spirit who had 
given them being, and was regarded as their protector through 
life, answering in some measure to the Ferwer of Zoroastrioc 
theology; whence the Jews, and from them the Christians, de- 
rived their idea of Guardian Angels. On their birthdays men 
made offerings to their Genius, women to their Juno.’ The 
offerings to the Genius were wine, flowers and incense.’ It was 
customary to implore persons by their Genius? (as the Orientals 


1 Macrob. i. 12. * Varro, Fr. p. 225. 

* Festus v. Genium. Macrob. Sat. i. 10. 

* Hor. Ep. ii. 2, 187 seq. Varro ut sup. Pers. vi.48: comp. Plaut. Curo. ii. 
3, 22. Martial, vi. 60, 10. 

5 Sen. Ep. 110, 1. Hence the Lectus Genialis was laid out to Genius and 
Juno; see Appendix O; hence also, in the case of Horatius, expiatory sacrifices 
were made to the Juno of his sister and the Genius of the Curiatii, or perhaps 
only to that of her lover: see Dion, Hal. iii. 22, with Reiske’s note. In this 
passage of Dionysius, and in Festus (v. sororium tigillum), the word is Janus, 
not Genius; but we adopt Reiske’s emendation, or rather think that the change, 
like that of Jana to Juno (see our Ovid's Fasti, Introd, p. xiii.), may have been 
made before the time of Dionysius. 

6 Plaut. Capt. iv. 2, 100. Menach. i. 2,29. Hor. ut sup, “Genius est 
deus cujus in tutela ut quisque natus est vivit.” Cens. de Die Nat. 3: corap. 
Am. Mare. xxi. 14. 

7 Plaut. Capt.ii.2,40. Tibull. ii. 2,1 seq. iv.5. Varro, Fr. p.823. Persiug 
ii. 1 seq. “ Natalibus Augusti et Tiberii Cess...thure et vino Genii eorum inv: 
tentur.” Gruter, p. 228, 8. For the worship of Juno on birthdays, Tibull. 
iv. 6. On this occasion both Genius and Juno were sometimes named Natalis, 
sc, deus or dea: Id. ii. 2. iv. 5, 19. 
ee ii. 2,3. Hor. Zpist.ii. 1, 144. De Art. Poet. 209: see also Carm. 

. 17, 14. 

* Hor, Epist. i.7, 94. Ter. And.i.5,55, Tibull. iv. 5, 8. Propert. iy. 8, 69 
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do by their Soul), and also to swear by it;* and in the Latin 
writers it is sometimes not easy tu distinguish a man’s Genius 
from himself. The distinct worship of the Genius continued 
down to the demise of paganism, for we find it noticed in the 
Theodosian Oode.® | 

Places and peoples-were also believed to have their Genii or 
protecting spirits.‘ 

Horace, in speaking of the Genius, calls him “changeable of 
countenance, white and black ;”® and in the well-known appear- 
ance of his evil Genius to Brutus, the spirit was black.* This 
would seem to intimate that a man had two Genii, a good and 
an evil one;’ but this does not appear to have been the Italian 
belief, though such a notion may perhaps have prevailed in 
Greece; for the philosopher Empedokles said that two Merz 
receive us at our birth, and get authority over us.® 

Orcus, Ditis, or Dis. 

If there was any deity, in the theology of the people of ancient 
Latium, answering to the Hadés of the Greeks, the Yama of 
the Hindus, it was the being named Orcus or Dis. But we 
have elsewhere® endeavoured to show that Orcus was merely 
Death, and that in the ancient Latin cosmology there was no 
place answering to the Hellénic Erebos. In confirmation of 
this last view it may be further observed that Varro” says that 
Dispater or Orcus was the lower part of the air, that close to 
the earth, in which all things arise and decay—the proper domain 
of Death. The former view seems to be strengthened by the fact 
that though Mors is feminine, Death is never represented as snch 

1 Sen. Ep. 12, 2. Suet. Cal. 27. Plin. Pan. 52. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 15. 
comp. Tibul]. iv. 13, 15. 

* Hence the phrases indulgere Genio, defraudare Genium. 

* “Nullus Larem igne, mero Genium, Penates nidore veneratus accendat 
lumina, imponat thura, serta suspendat.” De Paganis. 

* Verg. in. v. 95. (* Nullus locus sine Genio.” Serv.) vii. 136. Liv. xxi. 
62, Am. Marc. xx. 5, xxv. 2. Dio Cass. xlvii. 2. 

5 Ep, ii. 2, 189. $ Florus, iv. 7. 7 See Serv. a, iii. 63. 
© Apud Plut. de Trang. Anin. 15. He thus names some of the pairs :— 
"Ev0’ oay XGovln re xal ‘HAcdey Tavaoms, 

Ajpls 6 aluarderoa cal ‘Appovly Oepepwms, 

KadAore 7 Aloxph re, Odwod Te Anvath re, 

Nyyepris 7° épdecoa peAdyxapads 1’ "Acdpeca. 
Menander (id. ¢.) said that a dgmon, a good guide of life, comes to s mag 
when he is born. 

® See our note on Hor. Zp. ii. 2, 178, and Excurs. on Ov. Fast. ii. 533: 


comp. Hor. Carm. ii. 13, 38. Lucan, ix. 7. 
1 De L. L. v. 66. 
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in Roman works of art; and had not the Romans a male deity 
of this kind they would probably have made Mors masculine to 
represent Gavaros, as they made Oupido masculine to take the 
place of “Epas.' 

Verrius Flaccus? said that Orcus was originally pronounced 
Uragus (rather Urgus), which he derives from wrgeo; but this 
is very uncertain, and we may have observed that the names of 
the Italian deities are generally of unknown origin. Dis (with 
which pater is usually joined), or Ditis, is merely a translation of 
the Greek DAotrwv. Its resemblance to Death is curious, but 
most certainly casual. 


Sol et Luna. 


As Hélios and Seléné were distinct from Apollo and Artemis, 
so Sol and Luna seem to have been very early distinguished from 
Dianus and Diana. Tatius, as we have seen, worshipped both 
Diana and Luna; we meet with Luna Mater. 


Cuaprse IIT. 
THE REMAINING ITALIAN DEITIES, 
Quirinus. 

QUIRINUS, we are told, was a war-god, answering to the Enyalios 
of the Greeks.* He is said to have been the deified founder of 
Rome. Like the other gods, he was addressed as Pater, and a 
goddess named Hora was associated with him.‘ 

Quirinus was evidently a Sabine deity; and the derivation 
usually given of his name from quiris, a spear, would seem to 


make him an original war-god. lt is however, not improbable 
that he was only the deified symbol of the town of Cures,® and 


1 Thus a celebrated Florentire usurer was nicknamed // Morte: see Rosini, 
La Monaca di Monza, ch. xviii. The poets however sometimes personified 
neors: see Hor. Carm. i. 4, 13. 

* Festus ». Orcum. In the Fairy Mythology (ii. 237, p. 449 new edit.) we 
have shown that the Italian Orco and the French Ogre were derived from Orcus. 
The plates in the works of Inghirami and Micali represent Mantus (the Etruscan 
Orcus) as a coarse large man with a wild look and pointed ears, and armed with 
a huge mallet. This is nearly the very form of an ogre: see Miller, Htruss. ii. 
99 seg. 8 Dion, Hal. ii, 48. 

‘ “Teque Quirine pater veneror Horamque Quirini.”—Ennius. Nonius 
(s.v.) says that Hora was Juventas. Ovid (Met. xiv. 851) makes her the 
deified Hersilia, * See Buttmann, Mythol. ii. 91. 
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that the symbols vf Rome and Cures were united in one deity. 
Tertullian! speaks of a Pater Curis of the Faliscans. 


Bellona. 


Bellona, anciently Duellona, the goddess of war, wus 80 called 
from bellum, in old Latin dwellum. She corresponds with the 
Enyo of the Greeks. 

The temple of Bellona at Rome was without the city, near the 
Carmental Gate. Audience was given there by the senate to 
foreign ambassadors. Before it stood a pillar, over which a spear 
was thrown on declaration of war against any people? The 
priests of Bellona used to gash their thighs and arms and offer 
to her the blood which flowed from the wounds, whence she 
was named Mater Sanguinis.® 


Libitina, 

Libitina was the goddess presiding over funerals: at her 
temple were sold all things requisite for them; and by an insti- 
tution ascribed to Servius Tullius, a piece of money was paid 
there for every one who died, and the name of the deccased 
entered in a book called Libitine ratio We have seen® that 


she was held to be the same as Venus: her name, in that case, 
might possibly come from the old verb libeo. 


Consus. 


This deity was, as his name denotes, the god of counsel. His 
altar was in the Circus Maximus, and was always covered, except 
on his festival-day, the 18th of August, called the Consualia. 
Horse- and chariot-races were celebrated at this festival, and the 
working horses, mules and asses were crowned with flowers, and 
allowed to rest:* hence Consus has probably been confounded 
with Neptunus Equestris, as this latter god was called, to identify 
him with the Greek Poseidén. It was at the Consualia that the 
Sabine virgins were carried off by the Romans. 


Laverna. 


Laverna was the patron-goddess of thieves, who were anciently 
called Laverniones,’ and of all in general who practised artifice 


1 Apol. 24. * Ov. Fast. vi. 199 seg. with our notes. 
® Hist. Aug. Claud. 4, * Dion. Hal. iv. 15. Suet. Nero, 39, 
® See above, p. 458, ® Dion. Hal. i. 33. Plut. Qu. Kom. 48, 


7 Festus 3. 9. 
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and fraud.! At Rome she had an altar, near the gate which was 
ealled from her the gate of Laverna.? There was also a temple 
of this goddess near Formim.2 Her name is probably derived 
from lateo, significatory of darkness or obscurity.4 She would 
seem to have been regarded as one of the Di Inferi.® 


Sancus. 


Sancus was, beyond question, an ancient Sabine deity,* but 
his exact nature is not known. He was very early confounded 
with the Grecian Héraklés; but the Ara Maxima, and the priest- 
hood of the Potitii and Pinarii, together with the gentile wor- 
ship of the Fabii who were of Sabine origin, must all, as it 
would appear, have belonged to the old Sabine god.” As a: 
further proof, we may observe that the temple of Sancus stood 
on the Quirinal, the Sabine part of the city. In this temple 
was preserved the original treaty concluded by Tarquinius 
Superbus with the Gabians.? There also stood in it a brazen 
statue of Caia Cacilia, the thrifty spouse of Tarquinius Priscus, 
according to the ancient legend; and her spindle and sandals had 
once been preserved there.” 

Sancus was also named Dius Fidius™ and Semo ;® the former, 
perhaps, in consequence of the resemblance of his name to the 
word sanctus; the latter is said to be semihomo. Ovid, when 
addressing him, calls him in the usual manner, Semo Pater.” 

The festival of Sancus was on the nones of June. People when 
going on a journey used to sacrifice to him.” 


a edseaddewegatiseucioese . Pulchra Laverna, 
a mihi fallere, da justo sanctoque videri; 
Noctem peccatis et fraudibus objice nubem. 
Hor. Hp. i. 16, 60. 
Per deam sanctam Lavernam, que sit cultrix questuis. 
Novius ap. Non. v. questi. 

* Porta Lavernalis. Warr. De L. L. v. 163. ® Cic. ad Att. 7, 8. 

* It is rather curious that ¢ and » should be commutable, yet there are many 
instances of it, such as rfAAw and vello, @éAw and volo, KAirds and clivus, 
To these may perhaps be added Latinus and Lavinum, and certainly zaliis and 
the German thal and English dale, as also gladius and glaive. 

; Inferis manu sinistra immolamus pocula, e 

Leva que vides Laverne, Palladi sunt dextera. 
Sept. Sever. ap. Wernsdorf. Poet. Minor. ii. p. 288 

® Dion. Hal. ii. 49. Ov. Fast. vi. 216,217. Sil. Ital. viii. 422. 

7 See Propert. iv. 9, 71 seq. ® Dion. Hal. ix. 80. Ov. Fast. vi. 218, 

® Dion. Hal. iv. 58: comp. Hor. Lpist. ii. 1, 24,25. %° Plut. Qu. Rom. 3) 

1! Hence the oath Me Dius Fidius (se. juvet), answering to MMeherole. 

% Livy (i. 20) calls him Sancus Semo. 

Fast. vi. 214. 4 Festus v. Propter viam. 
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Summanus, Vejovis, Soranue. 

me place these three together, as being deities of the under. 
world. 

Summanus, or rather Submanus, was a god of Etruria, whose 
worship was adopted, probably very early, at Rome. A temple 
was erected to him close by that of Juventas at the Circus Max- 
imus in the time of the war with Pyrrhus;! and his earthen 
statue stood on the top of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol. 
Nocturnal lightnings were ascribed to Summanus, as diurnal 
ones were to Jupiter;® and when trees had been struck with 
lightning, the Arval brethren sacrificed to him black wethers, 
naming him Pater.* He may therefore have been only a god of 
the night; but we are assured that he was Pluto and Dispiter.® 
Varro joins him with Volcanus, as one of the gods worshipped by 
the Sabine Tatius.* His festival, the Summanalia, was on the 
20th of June. Cakes of a wheel-shape were then offered to this 
deity. | | 

The most usual derivation of this name is that which makes 
it Summus Manium, which would then appear to be a transla- 
tion from the Tuscan. But if our idea of the Di Manes and 
their condition be correct,’ they could not have been under the 
authority of any being answering to the Hadés of Greece. A 
derivation therefore from sub mane would seem to be more pro- 
bable, and the following ingenious theory® might be received, 
namely that the Roman deity named Nocturnus,® who ruled 
over the night (as the male-power of Nox), may, in the usual 
placatory manner, have been denominated Submanus as the 
forerunner and harbinger of the Dawn. 

Vedjovis, Vejovis or Vedius was also an Etruscan god, for he 
east lightnings. These had the property of causing previous 
deafness in those whom they were to strike.” The temple of 
Vejovis at Rome stood in the hollow between the Arx and the 


1 Ov. Fast. vi. 731. Plin. Nat. Hist. xxix. 4. The earliest notice of this 
deity is Plaut. Curc. iii. 1, 43. ? Cic. Div. i. 10. 

3 Plin. Nat. Hist. ii. 53. August. De Civ. Dei, iv. 23. 
° 4 Inscr. Fratr. Arv. No. 43. Gruter, Jnscrip. p. 121. 

§ “Pluto qui etiam Summanus dicitur.” Mart. Cap. ii.40. Arnob. ade. 
Gent. v. 37. © De L. L. v. 74: 

7 See our Ov. Fash, Excurs. iv. 

8 Merkel, Prol. in Ov. Fast. p. ccviii. 

® “Credo ego hac noctu Nocturnum obdormivisse ebrium.” Plaut. A 
i. 1,119. “Nocturnum deum Varro in Satiris perpetuo sopore et ebrietate 
torpidum induxit.” August. De Civ. Dei. 

%¢ Amm. Marcel. xvii. 10, 2. 
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Capitol (Inter duos lucos).' His statue was that of a youth with 
darts in his hand, a she-goat stood beside it, and a she-goat was 
the victim to him.?, Hence some viewed him as Young Jupiter, 
while others saw in him the avenging Apollo of the Greeks.' 
He was however certainly regarded as a god of the under- 
world,‘ and his name was supposed to signify Injurious God.® 


Soranus was a god worshipped cn Mount Soracte. He was 
similar to the Roman Dis or Orcus.® His priests, named Hirpi 
or Hirpini, used to walk barefoot over heaps of burning coals of 
pine-wood, carrying the entrails of the victim.’ There was a 
legend of wolves connected with this worship, which had its 
origin in the name of the priests (hirpus being the Sabine for 
wolf), and this led to an identification of the God with the Gre. 
cian Apollo.2 Soranus was probably the Sabine name of Orcus. 


Camene, Egeria, Carmenta. 


As the Latins used the term Camena for the Greek Musa, we 
are to suppose that their Camenz or Casmenz were deities of a 
nature similar to the Muses. We only meet with them in 
the legend of Numa, whom Egeria used to lead to the grove 
and fount which they haunted, to receive their instructions." 
Numa is said to have enjoined the Romans to honour especially 
the Camena, Tacita or Silence.” 


Egeria, the spouse and instructress of Numa, was by some 
regarded as one of the Camenez; by others she is called a 
nymph.” The fount at which she used to converse with Numa 
was in a vale outside of the Capene gate, but she had another 


1 Ov. Fast. iii. 430. 

® Id. @&. Gellius, v. 12. 

® Ov. ut sup. Gellius, ut sup. 

4 « Pluton quem etiam Ditem Vejovemque dixere.” Mart. Cap. ii.9. “ Nec 
Vedium [Plutonem] cum uxore conspexerit sicut suadebat Etruria.” Id. ii. 7, 
“ Dispater, Vejovis, Manes, sive vos quo alio nomine fas est nominare.” Carmen 
Devotionis ap. Macro. Sat. iii. 9. 

5 “Deum qui non juvandi potestatem sed vim nocendi haberet....Vejovem, 
appellaverant dempta atque detracta juvandi facultate.” Gellius, ut sup. 

6 “Nam Dis Pater Soranus vocatur.” Serv. in. xi. 785. 

* Serv. ut sup. Plin. Nat. Hist. vii. 2, Sil. Ital. v. 176 seq. 

® Same authorities, 

® Varro’s (De L. L. vii. 26, 27) derivation of Casmena, quasi: Carmena, from 
carmen, is not improbable. 

t¢ Plut. Numa, 8,13. Liv. i. 21. Ov. Met. xv. 482. 

i! Plut.ué sup. This was probably invented after Numa was made a Pythagoream, 

8 Plut. ué sup. Dion Hel. ii. 60. 8 Juv. iii. 17. 
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in the grove of Diana Nemorensis, at the lake near Aricia.’ 
Pregnant women used to sacrifice to her, that they might have a 
safe delivery.? 


Carmenta seems to have been a deity similar to the Oamene, 
for she is always represented as a prophetess. The legend 
makes ber the mother of Evander.® That she was an ancient 
Italian deity however is clear, for she had a Flamen‘ and a 
festival. The Carmentalia were on the 11th and 15th of January,® 
at which time Carmenta was worshipped by the Roman matrons. 
They prayed on this occasion to two deities, named Porrima, 
Prosa, or Antivorta and Postvorta, for a safe delivery in child- 
birth.® The legend said, that one time when the senate had 
forbidden the Roman ladies to use carriages (carpenta), in their 
rage they caused abortions; the senate then rescinded their 
decree, and the matrons built a temple to Carmenta.’ 


Matuta, Aurora. 


Mater Matuta, as she is almost always called, was, beyond 
question, the goddess of the dawn, the E’és of Greece; for 
Lucretius says,® 


Tempore item certo roseam Matuta per oras 
Atheris auroram defert et lumina pandit. 


‘The identification of Matuta with the Greek Leukothea is a 
curious instance of the effect of similarity in the signification of 
names; for as manum signified clarum,® Matuta was the Clara 
Dea. The festival of Matuta, named Matralia, was on the 
llth of June, and the matrons prayed at it for the prosperity 
of their nephews and nieces.” 

The temple of Matuta at Rome was said to have been built 
by Servius Tullius." This goddess had also a temple at Satri- 
cum in Latium.” Atilius Romulus is said to have vowed a 
temple to Pales Matuta." 


1 Strab. v. 3, 12, p. 240. Ov. Met. xv. 488. Sil. Ital. iv. 365. Verg. in, 
vii. 762 seq. 

* Festus v. Egeria. The name of the fount probably gave origin to the goddess, 
and her name then to this last notion, alvum egerens. 


® 3 Dion. Hal. i. 31. Ov. Fast. i. 471 seq. 4 Cic. Brué. 14. 
5 Ov. ut sup. 461, 616. ® See our note on Ov. Fast, i. 633, 
7 Ov. ué sup. Plut. Qu. Rom.56. A play of etymology in the usual Roman 
style. © De Rer. Nat. v. 655, 656. 
-® Nonius, 8. v. 10 See our notes on Ov. Fasé. vi. 550 seq. 
Ne Liv. v. 19. 13 Liv. vi. 333 vii. 27. 


¥ Interp. Vet. Verg. Geor. iii. 1. ‘Nam mihi sunt totum rarissima templa 
r orbem,” says Aurora (Ov, fet. xiii. 588), in allusion probably to these 
fealian temples, for the Greeks had erected none to L’ds, 
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Like so many other goddesses, Matuta appears to have had a 
male associate similar to herself in name. The critics certainly 
seem to be unanimous in regarding the Pater Matutinus of 
Horace! as Janus; for which they are no doubt not to be blamed, 
the poet himself having set them the example. But to us this 
appears to be an error, though as we see a very ancient one. The 
Latin language abounds above all others in adjectival termina- 
tions, many of which are perfectly equivalent. Such were those 
in us and tus. Inbertus and Libertinus were, there is no doubt, 
originally the same. Valerius was Corvus or Corvinus; Postu- 
mius was Albus or Albinus; the cognomina Luscinus, Grecinus, 
Calvinus, Longinus, Levinus, etc., were probably equivalent to 
Luscus, Grecus, Calvus, etc. In the latter centuries of the 
republic the preference seems to have been given to the termina- 
tion in inus, and hence we meet with Censorinus and Marcelli- 
nus. If these observations be correct, Matutinus is the same as 
Matutus, and is not Janus, 1.e., the Sun, but a male deity answer- 
ing to Matuta, the goddess of the dawn. 


Fortuna. 


This deity was of much greater importance in the eyes of the 
Italians than in those of the Greeks. Under the name of Nortia 
she was adored in Etruria; she was also worshipped at Antium, 
Preneste® and elsewhere; and at Rome she had several fanes 
and altars, of which the principal were the temples of Virgo 
Fortuna and of Fors Fortuna,‘ both ascribed to Servius Tullius. 

It is very remarkable that though the Romans were a people 
who more than almost any other ascribed power and influence 
to Fate and Chance, and though they seem to have had in their 
Parce beings analogous to the Grecian Mcrew, we never meet 
with the name of these beings in the Roman religion of the 
ancient times. In the latter days of the empire we hear of a 
temple of the Tria Fata near the Forum.® 


Bonus Eventus. 


Bonus Eventus is one of the gods addressed by Varro in the. 
commencement of his work on agriculture, where he joins him 
with Lympha. He prays to this deity, as without his aid nothing 
could come to a happy termination. Bonus Eventus was re 


1 Sat. ii. 6, 20. * Hor. Carm. i. 35, 
3 Strabo, v. 3, 11, p. 238. 

* See our notes on Ov. Fast. vi. 569 seg., 776 seg, 

® Procop. De Bell. Goth, i. 25. 
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presented with a patera or cup in one hand, and ears of corn in 
the other.’ 


Vertumnus. 


Vertumnus, or Vortumnus, is a god of very dubious character. 
According to some he was like Mercurius, a deity presiding over 
merchandise.? Varro*® in one place says he was a Tuscan god, 
and that therefore his statue was in the Tuscan street at Rome; 
in another,‘ he sets him among the gods worshipped by the Sabine 
aing Tatius. Horace® uses Vertumni in the plural number; and 
the Scholiast observes, that his statues were in almost all the 
municipal towns of Italy. 

Vertumnus (from verto) is probably the translation of a Tuscan 
name; and the most probable hypothesis respecting this god is, 
that he was a deity presiding over the seasons and their manifold 
productions in the vegetable world.6 Ceres and Pomona were 
associated with him. The Vortumnalia were in October.’ 


Anna Perenna. 


The ambiguity of the name of this goddess, from its resem- 
blance to annus, amnis, anus, and also to the Semitic proper name 
Anna, has led to various opinions respecting her. The most 
probable is, that she was a deity of the year, as prayer was made 
to her for a long life.* She was said by some to be the Moon, or 
Themis, or lo, or the Atlantis Maia who reared Jupiter.® These 
latter suppositions, however, are quite improbable, as she was 
certainly an ancient Roman deity. Anna the sister of Dido, 
another account says, followed Auneas to Italy after the death of 
her sister; and Lavinia, jealous of the kind reception he gave 
her, meditated her death. Apprised by her sister in a dream, 
Anna fled, and coming to the banks of the Numicius, was seized 
by the god of the stream. When those who were in search of her 
came thither, her voice was heard declaring that she was a nymph 
of the Numicius, and was to be called Anna Perenna, because she 
lay in the perennial river.” 

' Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxi. 8. Coium. x. 308. Am. Marc. xxix. 6. 

* Asconius, on tn Verr. i. 59. Scholiast on Hor. Epist. i. 20, 1. 

> De L. Lv. 4 ‘1b, 74, ® Enpist. ii. 7, 14. 

* See Propert. iv 2, and Miller, Ztrusé. ii. 51. seq. 

1 Varro, De LZ. LZ. vi. 21. 

© Ov. Fast. iii. 531. On Anna Perenna, see our notes on this part of the 
Fasti. © Id. 1b. 567 seq. 

10 Ov. Fast. iii. 545 seg. Sil. Ital. viii. 28 seg. It is a curious fuct that she 


is still worshipped in Latium under the name of Anna Petronilla. See Bluat, 
Veatiges of Ancient Manners, &c., p. 92. 
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Those who derived her name from anus said, that at the time 
of the Secession there was an o'd woman named Anna who lived 
at Boville, who every morning baked cakes and brought them to 
the people. On their return to Rome, they erected a statue to 
her under the name of Perenna.' 

The festivals of Anna Perenna were celebrated on the ides of 
March,—a further proof of her presiding over the year, which 
anciently began in that month.? They were held near the banks 
of the Tiber; dancing, singing, drinking and revelling were the 
occupations of both sexes, and they prayed to live as many years 
as they drank cyathos. 


Terminus. 


This ancient deity, worshipped by Tatius and Numa, presided, as 
his name denotes, over boundaries. His statue was a rude stone 
or post, set in the ground as a mere landmark to distinguish 
adjacent properties. On the twenty-first of February his festival, 
called Terminalia, was celebrated. The owners of the adjoining 
lands met at his statue, on which they placed garlands, and then 
raising a rude altar, offered on it some corn, honeycomb, and wine, 
and sacrificed a lamb or a sucking-pig; they concluded by singing 
the praises of the god.’ 

When Tarquinius Priscus set about building the Capitoline 
temple, it was necessary to remove the altars of the deities who 
already occupied the summit of the Capitol. The assent of each 
deity was sought by the augurs, and all yielded it but Terminus 
and Juventas. The altar of Terminus therefore always “tood in 
the temple.‘ The roof was open over the stone which rep1 ‘sented 
the god, who can only be worshipped in the open air.’ 


The altar of Juventas also stood in the vestibule of the temple 
of Minerva.* There was a temple of this goddess in which a 
registry was kept of the names of the young men who were of 
the military age.’ 


1 Id. %b. 661 seq. 
2 Nec mihi parva fides annos hinc isse priores 
Anna quod hoc coepta est mense Perenna coli.—Id. 4b. 145, 146. 

4 Id. 4. ii. 641 se7. The offering, Plutarch says (Numa, 16; Qu. Rom. 15), 
was originally bloodless. We everywhere meet with proofs of the mildness 
and purity of the ancient religion of Latium. 

* Dion. Hal. iii. 69. Liv. i. 55; v. 54. 

® Ov. Fast. ii. 672. Serv. Zin. ix. 446, 

* Dion. Hal. ut sup. 

¥ Id. iy. 15 
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Silvanus. 


Silvanus was a deity who had the care of fields and catth ;? he 
also presided over boundaries.* Groves were consecrated to him,® 
hence perhaps his name. He was usually represented as old, and 
bearing a cypress plucked up by the roots;* and the legend of 
Apollo and Kyparissos was transferred to him.® The usual 
offering to Silvanus was milk,® or a pig, but he was an object of 
worship only to the male sex. He was termed Pater like the 
other gods.’ 

According to the Agrimensores every possession should have 
three Silvans, one domestic for the possession itself, one agrestic 
for the herdsmen, a third oriental for whom there should be a 
grove (lucus) on the boundary. The meaning of this obscure 
passage probably is, that Silvanus was to be worshipped under 
three different titles as protector of the family, for we meet an 
inscription Silvano Larum; of the cattle, perhaps those on the 
public pastures; and of the boundaries, that is, of the whole 
possession. The Mars Silvanus to whom Cato® directs prayer to 
be made for the health of the oxen is probably the second, the 
third is the tutor finium of Horace. 

Silvanus used, we are told,” to molest lying-in women at night. 
They were therefore committed to the care of three deities, named 
Intercido, Pilumnus, and Deverra. Three men went by night 
round the house to signify that these deities were watchful : they 
first. struck the threshold with an axe, then with a pestle (ptlum), 
and finally swept (deverrere) with brooms; because trees are not 
cut (ceduntur) and pruned without an axe, corn bruised without a 
pestle, or heaped up without brooms. Hence the names of the 
deities who kept the wood-god away from the lying-in woman. 


Faunus. Lupercus. Inuus. 


Faunus was a rural deity perhaps resembling the Grecian Pan, 
to whom he is so similar in name and with whom he was identi- 
fied." He was held to have the power of foretelling the future ® 


1 Verg. Zn. viii. 601. 


* Hor. Epod. 2, 22. 3 Verg. ut sup. Plaut. Avi. iv. 6, 8. 
* Verg. Geor. i. 20. § Serv. Geor. i. 20. 

® Hor. Fpist. ii. 1,148. Juv. vi. 547, cum Schol. 

7 Id. Epod. 2, 21. 

® Sce Scaliger’s note on Festus v. Marspedis. 

®* De R. R. 80. 1@ Varro, p. 231. 


U Ov. Fast. ii. 424; iv. 650. Hor. Carm. i. 17, 1. 
8 Ov. ut sup. Verg. Zn. vii. 81 seq. 
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In later times he was mortalised like all the other Italian gods, 
and said to have been a just and brave king, greatly devoted tc 
agriculture, the son of Picus and father of Latinus.’ Like Pan, 
too, he was multiplied; and as there were Pans, so we also meet 
abundant mention of Fauns. The poets gave to Faunus and the 
Fauns the horns of a goat and fect of the Satyrs. Faunus Pater 
oecurs.? The feminine of his name, Fauna, was a name of Earth; 
hence he may himself have been originally the same with Tellumo 
and Saturnus.® 


Lupercus and Luperca were worshipped as the protectors of 
flocks from wolves (lupos arcentes).4 The Lupercalia were on the 
15th of February; the victims offered were goats and dogs, and 
the Luperci cutting the goatskin into thongs ran through the 
city striking all whom they met. Married women used to place 
themselves in their way, as the stroke of the hallowed thong was 
thought to cause fecundity. The god in whose honour the feast 
was celebrated was in the later times called Faunus or Pan.? 


Inuus was another name of the rural deity. There was a 
place named Castrum Inui in Latium,’ and another near Cre in 
Etruria.® 

Picus, 

Picus, says the legend, was the son of Saturnus, and celebrated 
for his beauty and his love of horses and hunting: he was 
married to Canens, the daughter of Janus and Venilia, renowned 
for the sweetness and power of her voice. One day Picus went 
forth to the chase clad in a purple cloak, bound round his neck 
with gold. He entered the wood where Circe happened to be at 
that time gathering magic herbs: she was instantly struck with 
love, and implored the prince to correspond to her passion. Picus, 
faithful to his beloved Canens, indignantly spurned her advances; 
Circe in revenge struck him with her wand, and instantly he 
was changed into a bird with purple plumage and a yellow ring 
round its neck. This bird was called by its name Picus, the Wood- 
pecker.’ 

! Verg. din. vii. 47. Probus, Geor. i. 10. 

- ¥ Calpurn, Lc. i. 9, 375 ii. 13. ; 

® His festivals were on the Ides of February (Ov. Fast. ii. 193) and Nones of 

December (Hor. Carm. iii. 18, 10); each, we may observe, toward the end of 


the vear. * Arnob. iv. 3. Serv. An. viii. 843. 
5 See Ov. Fast. ii. 267 seq. with the Excursus, ® Liv. i. 5. 
’ Verg. din. vi. 776. ® Rutil. /tin. 1. 282, 


® Ov. Met. xiv. 320 seq. Plut. Qu. Kom. 21. Servius (din. vii. 190) saya 
that Picus was marriec to Pomona. 
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This legend seems to have been devised to give an origin for 
the Woodpecker in the manner of the Greeks. 


Pales. 


Pales was the goddess premding over cattle and pastures. Her 
festival, called the Palilia, was celebrated on the twenty-first of 
April, and was regarded as the day on which Rome had been 
founded. The shepherds on the Palilia lustrated their flocks 
by burning sulphur, and making fires of olive, pine, and other 
substances. Millet, and cakes of it and milk were offered to the 
goddess, and prayers made to her to avert disease from the cattle, 
and to bless them with fecundity and abundance of food. Fires 
of straw were kindled in a row, and the rustics leaped thrice 
through them; the blood of a horse, the ashes of a calf, and 
bean-stalks were used for purification! The statue of Pales was 
represented bearing a sickle.* Pales was also regarded as a male 
deity.® 

In the Sallentine war (4.v. 485) the rural goddess Pales, as we 
are told,* demanded a temple as the price of victory. 


Pomona. 


Pomona (from pomum) was a goddess presiding over fruit- 
trees. Her worship was of long standing at Rome, where there 
was a Flamen Pomonalis, who sacrificed to her every year for 
the preservation of the fruit. | 

The story of Pomona and Vertumnus, alluded to above and 
probably a late fiction, is prettily told by Ovid.® This Hama- 
dryas (i.e. nymph) lived in the time of Procas king of Alba. 
She was devoted to the culture of gardens, to which she con- 
fined herself, shunning all society with the male deities. In vain 
Satyrs, Pans, Priapus, Silvanus, sought her love. Vertumnus 
too was enamoured of her, and under various shapes tried to 
win her favour: sometimes he came as a reaper, sometimes as a 
hay-maker, sometimes as a ploughman or a vine-dresser: he was 
a soldier and a fisherman, but to equally little purpose. At 
length, under the guise of an old woman, he won the confidence 
"of the goddess, and by enlarging on the evils of a single life and 
the blessings of the wedded state, by launching out into the 
praises of Vertumnus, and relating a tale of the punishment of 
female cruelty to a lover, he sought to move the heart of Pomona: 


1 Ov. Fast. iv. 721 seg. Tibull. i. 1,36; ii. 5,87 seg. Propert. iv. 1, 19, 
4, 783 seq. See our notes on Ovid, ut sup. 2 Tibull. ii. 5, 28. 
% Serv. Geor. iii. 1. * Flor. i. 20. * Ov. a ee aq. 
I 
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then resuming his real form, clasped to his bosom the no longer 
reluctant nymph. 


Flora. 


Flora was the goddess of flowers. She was a very ancient 
Italian deity, being one of those said to have been worshipped by: 
Tatius. The Floralia (instituted a.v. $11") were celebrated at 
the end of April and beginning of May.? They greatly degene. 
rated in time, and became so lascivious as not to bear the pre- 
sence of virtuous characters. The story of Cato the Censor, at 
whose appearance the feast was suspended, is well known: 

The Romans, who in general displayed very little elegance of 
imagination in the origins which they invented for their deities, 
said that Flora had been a courtesan, who having by her trade 
acquired immense wealth (at Rome in the early days of the Re- 
public!) left it to tha Roman people, on condition of their always 
celebrating her birth-day with feasts* By a far more pleasing 
and poetic fiction Ovid, or some earlier poet, made Flora the 
bride of the West-wind, whose gentle aspirations call the flowers 
into existence.® 

Flora being an ancient original Latin deity, was addressed by 
the honorific title Mater ;* she had also a Flamen.’ 


Feronia. 


This goddess may perhaps be placed among the rural deities. 
She was said to be of Sabine origin.® At her grove, and temple 
at the foot of Mount Soracte, her priests walked bare-foot over 
live-coals,’ and great markets used to be held there during the 
time of her festival. She had also a temple, grove, and fount 
near Anxur.” Flowers and first-fruits were the offerings to her, 
and the interpretation ef her name given in Greek was Flower. 


' Vell. Pat. i. 14. 2 See Ov. Fast. v. 183 seq. with cu: rotes. 
3 Val. Max. ii. 10. * Plut. Quest. Rom, 35. Lactant. °. 24. 

* Ov. Fast. v. 195 seq. * Cic. Verr. v. 14. Lucret. v. 738. 

7 Varro, oe L. vii. 45. ® Td. ib. v. 74. 


® Strab. v. 2, 9, p. 226. The same was told of the priests of Soyanus at the 
same place. Plin. Nat. Hist. vii. 2,19. Verg. dn. xi. 785, where Servius ob- 
serves, “‘ Varro ubique expugnator ‘religionis ait, cum quoddam medicamentum 
describeret : ut solent Hirpini qui ambulaturi per ignes medicamento plantas tin- 
guent.” The experiments of some men of science in France have thrown much 
light on this subject. The phenomenon seems to depend on the non-conducting 
power of the skin and of animal matter in general. Fer a cu:ious proof ot 
the knowledge of this faet by the Caffres of South Africa, see Wood, Hist. 
Y, Man, i. 14. 

* Hor. Sag. i. 5, 24, Verg. An, vii, 800, 
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bearing or Garland-loving, while some rendered it Persephoné.* 
She was also called Juno Virgo? Feronia being regarded as 
the goddess of emancipated slaves, they used to receive the pileus 
in her temple.’ 


Falacer. Furina. 


These two were perhaps rural deities, for Varro* places their 
Flamens with those of Volturnus or Vertumnus, Pulatua (Pales ?), 
Flora and Pomona. From their having Flamens, there being a 
festival named Furinalia, and Falacer being styled Divus Pater,® 
it is plain that they were ancient deities, and that they must 
have been of importance in the early days of Rome. Yet the 
most learned Romans, in the days of Augustus, did not know 
even who or what they were. Concerning Falacer we do not 
meet in their extant works with so much as a conjecture, but 
in an inscription ® we find him joined with Pomona. Of Furina 
Varro says,’ “her name is now hardly known to even a few 
persons.”® There was a sacred grove of this goddess beyond 
the Tiber (in which C. Gracchus was slain), and this with the 
similitude of the name led Cicero and others to identify Furina 
with the Furies.2 The Furinalia were on the twenty-fifth of July. 


Vacuna. Marica. 


The first of these was a Sabine deity: her name apparently 
comes from vaco, and she was identified with Diana, Ceres or 
Minerva, or Victory.'"° Marica had a grove by the Liris near 
Minturne, into which if anything was brought it was not lawful 
to take it out again." Some said she was Circe, others Venus; 
Vergil makes her the mother of Latinus.” 

Beside the above, there was a crowd of other deities held to 
preside over all the operations of agriculture and all parts of 
the country. 

‘“Rusina presided over the whole country: Collina over the 
hills, and Vallonia over the valleys. Epona had charge of 


} Dion. Hal. iii. 32, * Serv. Zn. vii. 799. 
e * Id. tb. viii. 564. Compare Liv, xxii.1. 4 De Z, L. vi. p. 90. 
* Id. ib. v. 84. vii. 45. * See Miller on Varro, De L. LZ. vii. 45, 


T De L. L. vi. 19. 

* Is Falaoer connected with falx (i.e. falex, falecis, wéAcxus), and Furina 
with far or furfur? 

® Cic. De Nat. Deor. iii. 18. Plut. C. Grac. 17. Martian. de Nupt. ii. 40, 
“ Ad Furine Satricum versus ” occurs in Cicero ad Quint. Fr. iii. 1, 2. 

1 Sch. Hor. Epist. i. 10, 49. Ov. Fast. vi. 367. 1 Plut. Marius, 39, 

 Verg. Zin, vii. 47. Serv. in loco. Lact. i. 21. pee 

I 
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horses,' Bubona of oxen. Seia or Segetra looked to the seed 
and the springing corn. Runcina was invoked when the fields 
were to be weeded; Occator, when they were to be harrowed. 
Sator and Sarritor presided over sowing and raking. Robigus 
or Robigo was worshipped to avert mildew; the Robigalia were 
held on the twenty-fifth of April, just before the Floralia. Ster- 
cutius, or Sterculius, was the god of dunging the ground. No- 
dosus attended to the joints of the stalk; Volusia to the folding 
of the blade: Patelina had charge of the ear when it appeared: 
Lactens or Lactura minded it when milky; and Matura brought 
it to ripeness. Mellona presided over honey. Fornax was the 
goddess of baking: the Fornicalia were celebrated in February.* 

The Italians had also deities of the waters. Such were the 
following. 

Portunus vel Portumnus. 


The only male deity of the sea beside Neptunus in the Italian 
religion is Portunus, who presided over ports and havens, 
His festivals, called Portunalia, were held at Rome, on the day 
on which a temple had been dedicated to him at the port of 
the Tiber. The Romans, we know not for what reason, iden- 
tified him with the Palemén of the Greeks. 

Portunus was perhaps only another name for Neptunus. We 
meet with Pater Portunus.‘ 


Salacia et Venilia. 


These were goddesses of the sea; the former, whose name 
was, not very correctly, derived from salum, was regarded asthe 
wife or sister of Neptunus,’ and was considered identical with 
Amphitrité or even Téthys.° The name of the latter was 
deduced from venio or venia, whence some viewed her as Hope.’ 
Salacia was thought to preside over the retiring, Venilia over 
the approaching waves.’ Vergil® makes Venilia the mother of 
Turnus; in Ovid’ she is the wife of Janus. 


Juturna. 
Juturna was a water-nymph: her fountain was near the Nu- 
aricius ; its waters, owing to her name (from juvo), were held to 


- ¥ Juv. Sat. viii. 157. 
2 For these and other similar deities see Pliny, Nat. Hist. xviii. 2. Serv 
Geor. i. 21. Tertul. ad Gent. 16, 25; ad Nat. i. 11; ii. 9. 


® Varr, De I. L. vi. 19. 4 Verg. £n, v. 241. 
® Varr. De L. L. v.72. Gell. xiii. 22. ° Serv. 4n.i. 144,720. Festus, a. @ 
* Vert. ad Nat. ii. 11. * Varro, Fr. p. 342. 


® “in, x, 76. © Met. xiv. 334, 
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be very salubrious: the sick drank of them,’ and the Romans 
used them in their sacrifices. There was also a fount or pool of 
Juturna at the Forum between the temples of Vesta and Castor. 
A temple was built to Juturna in the Campus Martius, and there 
was a festival named the Juturnalia.? Vergil, as usual, Huhe- 
merising the old Italian deities, makes her the sister of Turnus, 
She was, he says,® violated by Jupiter, and made by him in re- 
compense a goddess of the lakes and streams. 

The rivers, such as the Tiber, the Almo, the Spino, the Nu- 
thicius, were held by the Romans to be presided over by peculia 
deities.‘ This was probably an original part of the old Italian 
teligion. Like other gods they were termed Patres.‘ 


The domestic gods were the Penates and Lares :— 


Penates. 


The Penates, sv named from the Penus or pantry, in which 
they were worshipped, were the gods who were held to attend to 
the welfare and prosperity of the family. Cities also had their 
Penates, such were those of Rome and Lavinium. There were 
four classes of beings from which men selected their Penates, 
those of heaven, the sea, the under-world, and the deified souls 
of deceased men ;*° these last were probably the same with the 
Lares. 


Lares et Di Manes. 


In the Tuscan language the word Larth or Lars signified 
lord,’ whence it follows that the Roman Lares were of Tuscan 
origin, and not Sabine. The Greeks translated the word He- 
roes,* and everything conspires to prove that the Lares were 
regarded as the deified spirits of men; and by a beautiful con- 
ception, the family-Lares were held to be the souls of the ancestors 
who watched over and protected their descendants. 

The doctrine of the Lares is closely connected with that of the 
Genius, and the Genius and the Lar are often confounded.® 

or the Genius, as we have seen, gave being to the man, and 

1 Varr. De L. Lov. 71. Serv. #n. xii. 139. 

* Serv. 2n, xii. 189. Ov. Fast. i. 404. 8 Zin, xii, 139. 

* Cic. De Nat, Deor. iii. 20. 

® Pater Tiberinus. Enn. ap. Macrob. Sat. vi.l. Verg. -2n. viii. 72, 540; 
x.421. Liv. ii. 10. Pater Amasenus. Zn. vii. 685. 6 Arnobius, iii. 40. 

’ The resemblance between Larth and lord, though casual, is curious. 

® Dion. Hal. iv. 2, 14. * Serv. Zn. iii. 63. Censor. De Dis Nat. 3 
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attended him through life; and then the soul, if virtuous, be 
came itself a kind of Genius, that is, a protecting power. The 
old Latins, we are told,’ called the soul, when it left the body, 
a Lemur; and if the Lemur was good, they believed that it be- 
came a family-Lar; if it was bad, it became a Larva to haunt 
the house: as it was not known to which class a departed soul 
belonged, the general term Dii Manes, that is, Good Gods,? was 
employed in speaking of the dead. 

The term Manes seems related to Mantus and Mania, the 
Tuscan god and goddess of the unseen-world, and Mania is ex- 
pressly called the mother or the grand-mother of the Manes,’ and 
the mother of the Lares,‘ which proves the identity, as we may 
term it, of these classes of beings. Mania is called their mother, 
perhaps as giving them a new birth to perform on earth the 
part of protecting spirits. 

Another name of the mother of the Lares was Acca Larentia, 
to whom the Accalia or Larentilia were celebrated on the 23rd 
of December, the day after the Compitalia, or feast of the Lares. 
This deity was afterwards converted into a prostitute (lupa), and 
the nurse of Romulus and Remus; and the rural Lares, whom 
the Arval brethren invoked in their songs, became her twelve 
stout sons in her cottage on the Aventine. 

This goddess was also named Lara or Larunda. A legend, 
in the Greek taste, was invented of her having been a nymph, 
the daughter of the river-god Almo, whose tongue, for her 
tattling (AaXia), Jupiter cut out, and then sent her under the con- 
duct of Mercurius to the nether-world. Her keeper violated 
her on the way, and she became the mother of the two Lares 
Prestites.® 

Genita Mana seems also to have been a name of this goddess. 
it was the custom to sacrifice a dog to her, and to pray that no 
good house-slave (verna) might go away,’ 7. e. die. 

The statues of the household Lares were set at the fire-place, 
arrayed in dog-skins, with the figure of a dog beside them.’ 
Garlands were hung on them, and offerings of food, wine and 


Apuleius op. Serv. ut supra. 

7 In old Latih manus, manuus, or manis was good. Festus v. Manuos. Serv. 
ut sup. It remains in immanis, and, if the reading be correct, in Mane Geni, 
Tibull. iv. 5,9. The Arcadians called the dead xpnorol (Plut. Quest. Rom. 
52; Quest. Gr. 5). The term, like so many others, was placatory; the Irish 
and Africans call the Fairies Good People. Hairy Myth. ii, 327. p. 495, new edit. 

3 Festus v. Manie. * Varr. De L. L. ix. 61. Marini, Atti, &e. ii. 373, 

® Ovid, Fast, ii. 585 seq. 

¢ Plin. Nat. Hist. xxix. 4. Plut. Quest. Rom. 52, undeva xonordv &xoBiive, 
ti olxoyevar. 7 Plut. Quest. Rom. 51 
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jncense were wide to them once every month on either the 
Kalends, Nones or Ides.’ In each of the streets (compita) of 
Rome there was a niche for the Lares Prastites (as at present 
for the Saints), in which, at the Compitalia (December 22), cakes 
were offered to them by the slaves who lived in the street.’ 

The Lares being presiding powers (prestites), there were Lares 
of the heaven, the sea, the roads, the villages, the streets, the 
towns and the country, as well as of private houses. 

In an Excursus, in our edition of Ovid’s Fasti, on the Roman 
ideas on the state of the dead, we have gone into an inquiry of 
some length on the subject of the Lares. To this inquiry there- 
fore, to avoid needless repetition, we refer those anxious for 
further information. 


Among the domestic deities may be classed those presiding 
over marriage, — Jugatinus, Domiducus, Domitius, Manturnia, 
Subigus, Prema, and Partunda: and those presiding over the 
birth and rearing of children,—Natio, Vagitanns, Cunina, Ru- 
mina, Edusa, Potina, Statilinus, Fabulinus, Adeona, Abeona, 
Volumnus and Volumna, and others whose names will explain 
their offices. Sacrifices were mude to them when the action over 
which they presided commenced. Thus when the child began 
to speak, the parents sacrificed to Fabulinus: Domiducus was 
worshipped when the bride was brought home to the house of her 
husband. Orbona took care of thuse who were bereft of their 
parents; when death came, Nenia looked to the performance of 
the dirges and the funeral.‘ 


In the deification of moral qualities, the Italian religion far 
exceeded that of Greece. At Rome the altars and temples 
reared to them were numerous. Among those thus honoured 
were Hope, Fear (Pavor and Metus), Peace, Cuncord, Safety 
(Salus), Liberty, Virtue, Honour, Shame, and many others. 


From the preceding account of the Italian religion, it will be 
easily seen how very much it differed from that of the Greeks, 
and how injudicious it is to confound them, as is so generally 
done. Between the Greek Hermés and the Roman Mercurius3, it 
will be observed there is but one point of resemblance; and the 


1 See our note on Verg. Buc. i.44. Hor. Carm. iii. 23. Ovid, Fast. ii 634, 
Plant. Awl. Prof. 24. 2 Dion. Hal. iv. 14. 
> Cwlopotentes, permarini, ovales, vicorum, compitales, civitutum, rurales, gruna 
dules, dumestict et familiares. See Miller, Lirush. ii. 90 seg. 
F * These deities are noticed by Pliny, Festus, Nonius, and the Fathers of the 
hurch. 
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Roman Venus, the goddess of the gardens and of vegetable in- 
crease, is a personage very different from the Aphrodité, whose 
acts and attributes are so uniformly bestowed on her, that few 
are able to disunite them in their minds. 





Such as the preceding pages represent them were the objects 
of Grecian and Italian worship in remote ages, and such was 
the mythic history which stood at the head of the annals of 
ancient Hellas. Greatly is it to be desired that it were possible 
to excite a general taste for this beautiful and attractive branch 
of philosophy; but too well do we know how vain would be the 
expectation of success. Select and few will be the audience that 
will listen to the strains of the ancient Acdez. 

To one point, ere we close, we would particularly direct atten- 
tion. Though some few of these ancient fictions may not fully 
accord with our modern notions of delicacy, yet none can be 
justly termed immoral; none, for example, be so prejudicial to 
the interests of piety and true morality as the celebrated drama 
La Devocion de la Cruz of the great Spanish dramatist Calderon ; 
not to mention other fictions of a similar character sanctioned 
by the church of Rome. It is, we may observe, a remarkable 
fact that all the religious systems given by the Deity to man, or 
by His permissive will formed by man for himself, have been in 
their origin pure, or at least comparatively so, and have become 
corrupted in the lapse of time. Such it will be seen was the 
fate of the systems described in these pages: the mythes were 
misunderstood, and some of them even converted to occasions 
of vice. Let any one compare the Pentateuch with the Talmud, 
the New Testament with the practices and precepts of the Church 
of Rome, and he will find different and even opposite systems. 
So it is when the Koran is compared with the later Mohammedan 
writings; the Vedas with the Puranas. Nay, the horribly san. 
guinary system which the Spaniards found in Mexico was evi- 
dently the corruption of a far purer one which had preceded it. 
This is in perfect accordance with the ordinary course of nature. 
The moral effect on our minds should be to excite us to guard ' 
and to seek, when deteriorated, to reduce to its pristine purity 
the faith which Heaven has vouchsafed to bestuw on us; and 
this effect mythology, when studied in a proper spirit, tends to 
produce. Surely then the study of it cannot be justly regarded 
@8 injurious or even as mercly useless! 


APPENDICES. 


A. 
The Hyperboreans. 


AMONG the many errors which J. H. Voss has introduced into mythic geogra- 

hy, there is none which has less foundation than that of placing the Hyper- 
Boas in the West, as not a single passage of the classics, rightly understood, 
favours this view. 

As is observed in the text, the simple signification of the name denotes a 
northern site; and Hérodotos (iv. 36) says, that if there are Hyperboreans, 
there must be also Hypernotians. Hesiod and the author of the Epigoni, the 
first, he says, who mention them, cannot now be cited as witnesses to their 
northern position; but Aristeas the Prokonnésian (in the time of Kyros) said, 
that to the north of the Skythians dwelt the Issédonians, northwards of whom 
were the one-eyed Arimaspians, then the Griffons that watched the gold in the 
mountains, and finally the Hyperboreans, who dwelt thence to the sea, that is, 
the northern ocean (Hérod. iv. 13), Pindar no doubt places the sources of the 
Istér (which Hérodotos knew rose in the west) in the country of the Hyper- 
boreans ; but at that time the more general opinion was that the Istér Howed 
from the north ; and this must have been Pindar’s own opinion, for he places 
his Hyperboreans mvoias bt 6 ev Bopéa Wuxpot. Aschylos also (Sch. Apull. RA. 
iv. 284) placed the sources of the Istér in the north. Theopompos (.El. Var. 
Hist. iii. 18) told a strange tale of the people of the huge continent which 
lay without this world having resolved to invade it ; but when they !anded in 
the country of the Hyperboreans, and learned that they were the happiest of 
its inhabitants, they turned back in contempt. About the time of Alexander, 
Hekatwos of Abdéra wrote expressly on the subject of the Hyperboreans. 
He placed them in an island of the size of Sicily in the ocean opposite ‘the 
Keltic’; and the fertility of the island, and the piety and happiness of the 
people were related in terms similar to those used of Panchaia and other 


happy places (Diod. ii. 27). The poet Pherenikos said (Sch. Pind. 01. iii. 28), 
"Auol @ “YxrepBopéwy, of 7’ toxata vaerdovar, 


yng on’ "AwddAdAwvos, arelpnto: ToA€uaLo" 
Tous pev pa mporépwy ef aluatos buveloves 
Tithvwv Braordvras, txd Sopov aiOpherta 
vadooacGa: Bopeao. 


All subsequent authorities, down to Tzetzés, place them in the north 

At the time when the fiction of the Hyperboreans was devised, the Greeks 
had not yet learned by experience the fact of there being cold regions in the 
north, and warm in the south of the earth; they also believed in the existence 
of the high range of mountains which sustained the heaven; and their ex- 
perience of the chill of caverns may have led them to infer that the cold Wasts 
(Piral) of Boreas issued from caverns of this mountain-range, and thence te 
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conceive the happiness of living beyond these mountains,—the only place 
exempt, in their apprehension, from the northern blasts. 

On the subject of the Hyperboreans see VOlcker’s Mythische Geographi, 
i. chap. vi., and Miller’s Dorians, i. book ii. chap. iv. 


B. 
The Aithiopians. 


As the imagination of the Greeks produced the Hyperboreans, a people 
exempt from the cold which they themselves experienced, so their observation 
of the effect of the sun in embrowning the skin led them to conceive that the 
people who dwelt near his rising must be more affected than others by his 
beams, which were thought to have most power in that region, Herod. iii. 
104. Hence they imagined the Athiopians or Sunburnt men. Homer 
evidently places this people in the East,* and Mimnermos (above, p. 49) sets 
them in direct opposition to the Hesperides, who, as their name proves, belong 
to the West. There is a well-known passage of the Odyssey (i. 23, 24, Nitzsch 
tn loc.) which divides the AXthiopians into two portions, the eastern and the 
western; but of its genuineness serious doubts are entertained, and the above- 
mentioned passages of Mimnermos testify strongly against such a division. 
Homer also (Od. iv. 188, xi. 521) makes Memnén, the prince of the Asthiopians, 
a son of E’és. schylos (Prom. 808; Fr. 178) and Euripidés speak of 
Ethiopians only in the East. When the Greeks had become acquainted with 
the heat of Africa, they transferred the Athiopians thither, and Acthiopia 
has continued to be the nume of the country to the south of Egypt. 

See Véleker’s Homerische Geoyraphie, page 87 scy., and Mythische Geographie, 
page 1ll4 seq. 


C. 


KaAurés. KAvpevos. KAerrds. Atos. YTAaveos. Tdavxorts. 


It is well known that many words which denote moral qualities were, in 
their origin, physical terms; we are inclined to regard xAuTds as an instance, 
That in many places of Homer it signifies renowned or tllustrious is not to be 
doubted; but it also occurs in connection with words where we think briyht 
would give a oetter sense; such are xkAuTa redyea, dmuara, efuata,” uyAa; 
xAuTOs, the epithet of O’keanos and Poseidén, would also seem to refer to the 
brightness of the surface of the Ocean and the Sea; eAurorexvis, the epithet 
of Héphestos, would express the brildiancy of his works. This would also give 
a good sense to eAvmevos and KAuTémwAos as epithets of Hadés, making them 
placatory, and thus calling him the bright instead of the dark god. We meet 
with both Klytié and Klymené among the Ocean-nymphs: and the most 
natural cause seems to lie in the brightness of the Ocean-stream. E’és carries 
off Kleitos, perhaps the Bright One. The name of her sister would seem to 
indicate that the Spartan Charis Kléta was also a Bright-one, see p. 171. ° 





* Od. v. 282. We cannot agree with Volcker, that in J/. xxiii. 205, Iris is 
going to the West. The Winds seem to be there, and she has to go back 
(avris) to share the feasts of the Ethiopians. 

> The garments which are termed in Od. vi. 58, xAurd& efunra are a little 
after (v. 74) called éc677a pacwhy. 

"Ev B édlwero: Bovol Kal KAvTois weawy aimoAlots. Soph. Aj. 375; see 
above, p, 50. 
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It is not unlikely that brightness was also the primary idea ir the Lutin verb 
oluco, as in 
Magna me facinora decet efficere, 
Que post mihi clara et div clueant.—Plaut. Pseud. ii. 1, 16, 
Facito igitur ut Acherunti clueas gloria.—Id. Capt. iii. 5, 31. 
Detulit ex Helicone perenni fronde coronam, 
Per gentes Italas hominum que clara cluerct.—Lucret. 1.119. 


The Homéric 8ios (akin to Salw ?), usually rendered Divine or noble, may, 
like xAvrds, have originally had a physical sense and have signified briyht 
(see pp. 53, 61) and thence tllustrious. We have seen (above, p. 75) that in 
Sanscrit Deev is bright-shining. 

Bright or white was perhaps also the original meaning of yAai«os ; it seems 
akin to ydAa, ydAaxrros, to &yAaos, al'yAn, yarhvn, and to the Teutonic grau, 
gray. Homer (/I.xx.172, Heyne) and Hésiod (‘Aomis 430, Gottling) use the 
word yAauxidwy of the fierce bright glare of the lion’s eye. Empedoklés 
(above, p. 56) called the moon yAavaw@ms, which could only refer to her 
brightness. Pindar (0. vi. 45 (76)) applies this term to the eyes of serpents, 
and Plato (Phadr. 273) to those of fiery steeds, neither of which are blue or 
green. Theokritos (xvi. 5) has yAavxay am, the briyht dawn, and Tryphioddéros 
(v. 514) yAaukdy wip. Apollonios (i. 1280) calls the Dawn yapors ; and the 
Scholiast says it is “ did 7d Aaumptvew Tov dépa kal pwtiCew. Td 3€ yAauady 
Kal xapordy auvwyipws A€yerar’ auddtepa yap éxl rou Aaumpov..... 
Oder kal » 'AOnva yAauKwmis.” 

In Keltic Geal is bright, and Gealach, the moon. 


D. 
"Oxeavds. ’Qyvyns. 


It is plain that in these words the root isQK or OF, probably signifying 
water, which in Latin is ayua, in Sancrit ap and ogha (Asiat. Ives. viii. 326), in 
Keltic uisge; the Scandinavians named the sea Ogn, and its god (Egir. To 
these perhaps may be added the Latin @quor, and the Anglo-Saxon Ly, Pyur, 
Magnusen Ler. Myth, 989. 

Ayhv and ?QAyhvos were older forms of "Qkeaves;* O'yyyé& is the symbal 
of the deluge, Gygés is the same name, made a king like O’gygés; Homer 
speaks of a Gygeian lake (//. ii. 865), and a lake-nvmph. Gygedé in Lydia 
(71. xx. 390; Herod. i, 93). Retaining the y, and merely changing the vowels 
according to the principles of etymology, we have alyes, waves, shyadn, 
figros, and Atgeus, names of Poseidén, Aya, his abude, the Ayaan sea, the 
isle Agina, and other cognate terms. ; 

The Ogygian Isle is the name of Kalypso’s island. It is given this name to 
denote its position in the great expanse of waters, 50: 7’ dppadds ean 
Oardoons. 


K. 
Compounds in ~yevns, -yéevesa. 


These compounds are generally taken in a passive sense, but some under- 
stund them actively. 





* Suid. and Hesych. s. v. “ jv xal ayhvoy Kal 7d oryhvov 8euara,” Phere 
kyd ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 6. p. 621. 
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We have rendered tpryévera air-born, as we view Fp: as the dative of dhp, 
and hold the derivation of #a&s from &w, &nut to be correct. The Latin Asrora, 
same as Aura (Lucret. v. 656), confirms this; and it is further proved by the 
fact of such being the order of nature in the South. 

E quale annunziatrice degli albort 

L’ aura di Maggio movesi e olezza 

Tutta impregnata dall’ erba e da’ fiori. 

Dante, Purg. xxiv. terz. 49. comp. i. terz. 39. 

Gia I’ aura messagiera erasi desta 

Ad annunziar che sene vien ?Aurora.—Tasso, Ger. Lib. iii. st. 1. 
B.. it might also be air-producing, as E’és may send the airs before her. 

L’Aurora che sorge,—Con vesti pompose, 

A sparger di rose—La strada del sol, 

Dal labbro ridente—L’ aurette diffonde 

Che scherzax sull’ onde—Con tremulo vol.—<Rossetti, Salterio,i. 1. 

*"Hpryévera may even signify Gloom- or Darkness-sprung, darkness being the 
usual sense of dp in-Homer, and thus denote the very brief twilight of the 
South. The derivation from the adverb 4p: early, perhaps amounts to the 
same, this being in reality the dative of anp. 

Aldpnyevns, the epithet of the north wind, is perhaps to be understood 
actively,* in accordance with what we may observe in Nature, where this wind 
dispels mist and vapour, and brings clear and cloudless skies, Z/, v. 522 seq. 
(comp. Milton, Par. Lost. ii. 488 seg.). Verg. An. xii. 365 seg. Ov. Met. i. 
262, v. 286. “The north-wind driveth away rain.” Prov. xxv. 23. 

Come rimane splendido, e sereno 
L’ hemisperio de Il’ aere, quando soffia 
Borea da quella guancia, ond’ @ piu leno, 
Perché si purga, e risolve la roffia 
Che pria turbava, si che ’] ciel ne ride 
Con le bellezze d’ ogni sua paroffia. 
Dante, Par. xxviii. terz. 27, 28. 


F, 
Nectar and Ambrosia. 


Nectar was to the Homéric gods what wine was to men. It is termed red, 
€puvOpdy (Il. xix. 38; Od. v. 93); it is mixed in a crater (Od. ut sup.), and 
handed about in cups at the celestial meals (//. i. 598; iv. 3). It is not easy 
to decide whether the Ambrosia was a solid or a fluid. When Kalypsé is 
about to entertain Hermés (Od. ut sup.), she fills the table with ambrosia, and 
mixes nectar, and he eats and drinks. The river-god Siméeis gives the horses 
of Héra ambrosia to feed on (//. v. 777). On the other hand, this goddess. 
when about to dress herself (xiv. 170), first washes her whole person wit! 
ambrosia, and then anoints herself with ambrosial oil; while the corpse 
Sarpédén is washed with water, and anointed with ambrosia (xvi. 670’ 
Thetis pours both nectar and ambrosia into the nostrils of that of Patrokle 
to keep it from corruption (xix. 38). Eidothea puts ambrosia under the noses 
of Meneldus and his comrades, to overcome the smell of their seal-skins (Od. 





* Apollonios (iv. 765) uses it of all the winds: rots a%@pay «al woxo. 
totovet, Sch. in loc. See also Scn. Od. v, 296, and Orphic Hymn Ixxx 
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iv. 445). It is also said (xii. 63) that the ambrosia was fetched from Ocean 
to Zeus by pigeons. 

In Hésiod and Pindar we find nectar and ambrosia spoken of together, 
whence it would seem to follow that they regarded the latter as meat rather 
than drink. Alksos (Athén. ii. 39), however, said that the god» ate nectar, 
and Sappho (id. id.) says 

&uBpootas wey xparhp éxéxparo, 
‘Epuas 8 éAwy Epmiy Oeois gvoxdncer. 


The comic poet Anaxandridés introduced Hermés (it would appear), saying 


7d véxrap eobiw wavy 
padtrrov bianlve 7” auBpoclay Kaire Ait 
Siaxov@ nal céuvos ei éxdorore, 
“Hpa Aad@y nal Kupid: wapaxabhpevos. 


’AuBpooty is plainly the feminine of &uBpdoi0s, and signifies immortal food 
(é5w34), or drink (wdois), (Butt. Lexil. s, v.). Néxtap is a substantive, 
probably of the same signification, from the negative ve- or wn-, and the 
obsolete verb KTAQ to dill. It was a beautiful conception to make the gods 
feast on Immortality attended by Youth. 


G. 
“Aidns. Orcus, Dis. 


Aidés or Hadés is in Homer and Hésiod always the name of a person, never 
that of a place. We meet the phrase eiy or eis Aidao frequently; but it is 
manifest that déuois or 5éuous, which is expressed on other occasions, is there 
to be understood.* There are, however, two passages of the llias in which 
Aides would seem to be the place; the one is /?. viii, 16, 


Toocov évep® ’Aldew, Scov ovpavds ear’ awd vyalys, 


but as it is a genitive, we may very well suppose ddéuey to be understood. 
The other passage (Z/. xxiii. 244) is more difficult, 


Eigdnev abtds éyay “Aid: xevOwpat. 


One MS. however (Mosc.2), reads “AiSos, and the Scholiasts read xAcbOwpat, 
and say it is the abbreviation of reAedOwpat, t.c. wopevwuat. 

The gate or door of Aidés (’Aid3ao wvAa:) is plainly nothing more than the 
entrance into the house of Aidés. The x@dvov "Aida ordua of Pindar 
(Pyth. iv. 44 (77)) has nearly the same signification. When Heérodotos 
(ii. 122) says “karaBjva: cdrw és rdv of “EAAnves dfSnv voulCouc: elva: xed 
xei0t, x. 7.A.,” there is no necessity for our supposing afdyv to be a place; 
for eis or ds is used of persons as well as places, The xara yas Epyeras els 
Alinv of Mimnermos (ii. 14) and the eis dvavynrovy podrciw “A:dny of 
Aschylos (Prom. 1028) may be understood in the same manner. The few 
places of the Attic dramatists® in which Hades would seem to be the place, 
have it in the genitive; and we may perhaps venture to assert, that in se 





* Thus the Romans said, ad Vest@ sc. templum, and we say at St. Pauls sc. 
church, at lord B.’s sc. house. 

* Soph, Trach. 282. Ajacr, 517. Eurip. Alc. 366. In Eur, Elec. 122, we 
meet év “Aida, but he probably wrote it év “Aida. , 
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Attic prose writer is Hadés other than a person. Their usual phrase is és, é, 
er éy"Aidov. It was probably the employment é& “A:dov that led to the 
taking of Hadés for the place, a practice which we find fully established by 
the Alexandrians:* writers however, such as Lucian, who aimed at purity, 
followed the practice of the Attics. 

Dis and Orcus, in like manner, always, we may venture to assert, are the 
person, never the place. Suome passages of the poets may seem ambiguous ; ” 
but of the usage in the prose writers there can be no doubt. Yet modern 
writers of Latin almost invariably use Orcus for the place, Pluto for the 
person, in utter contradiction to the ancient Latin prose writers, who never, 
we believe, used this last term.¢ That most in use was Dis or Ditis; but 
Plautus, Lucretius and Horace always employed Orcus. 

Both Hadés and Orcus, we may observe, occasionally signitied death.4 

It is remarkable that neither the Greeks (for Krebos went early out of use) 
nor the Latins had any name for the nether world. The former said eis etc. 
Z5ouv; the latter, ad, apud, etc. mferos (deos); and as this last. word could 
not be employed in heroic poetry on account of the metre, the poets were 
obliged to have recourse to periphrases. The later Greeks sometimes used 
Acherén in this sense,* and they were followed by Plautus, ex. gr. 


Nam me Acheruntem recipere Orcus noluit.— ost. ii. 2, 68, 


and Lucretius, and occasionally by Horace, Vergil and other poets. Nepes 
(Dion 10) used it in prose. Statius (7heb. viii. 97) even employs Lethe for 
Erebos. 


H. 


Interpolations in Homer. 


That there are many interpolations in the Ilias is a matter about which 
ihere is now little dispute; few, for example, will undertake the defence of 
the tenth book, the Doloneia. Weare not however aware of any doubts being 
entertained respecting the ninth book, except as to a very few verses; it 


* See Theocr. i. 1033 ii. 33. Mosch. i, 14. Kallim. iii. 222. They used 
Pluté for the person, Hadés for the place: thus “ MAovTwy 5¢ thy év Gdn.” 
Apollod. i. 2, 1. Hadés occurs in this sense also in the New Testament, Luke 
xvi. 23, Rev. xx. 13, 14. It is very remarkable that our own word Hell has 
undergone a similar change; for in the Edda Hel is the goddess of the under- 
world, called from her Hel, and distinguished from the place named Niflheim, 
as Erebos is from Tartaros. 

> Thus in Terence (fHec. v. 4, 12): “ Egone qui ab (not ex) Orco mortuum 
me reducem in lucem feceris?” and Lucan (i. 455), “ Ditisque profundi 
Pallida regna;” and (vi. 714) “primo pallentis hiatu Orci.” The “ janua 
Orci” (vi. 762), and “tenebras Orci . . . vastasque lacunas” (i. 116) of 
Lucretius; and the “ janua, menia, spiracula, Ditis” and “ fauces Orci” of 
Virgil are similar to the ’AtSao rvAa: of Homer: comp. én. vi. 106. 

*“Pluton Latine est Dispiter, alii Orcum dicunt.” Ennius ap. Lact. Div. 
Inst. i. 14. 

“ See above, pp. 84, 469. | 

* Bion i. 51. Mosch. i. 14. Anthol. vir. 25, 30, 181, 203, 396. 

‘Payne Knight we think justly rejects vv. 142-156, as repugnant to the 
manners of the heroic age. 


bows 
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may therefore appear rather hardy in us to say that we suspect it to be the 
most interpolated book in the whole poem, and all that relates to Phenix to 
be a late addition. Our reasons for thinking so are as follows. 

In the first place, the use of the dual number in vv. 182, 192 (7am 5 Bdrnv) 
is altogether unexampled if there were three envoys. The explanation given 
by the scholiast that Aias and Odysseus were the envoys, and Phenix only 
their guide, is strained, for Nestor (v. 168) plainly designates him as one of 
the envoys; it also seems strange that Achilleus (v. 197) should take no 
notice of his old tutor. Again, it is said that the dual may refer to tne two 
parties, the envoys and the heralds; this however is refuted by v. 197; 
though in v. 487 it is apparently used to express Hektor and the Trojans, 
Finally, we are told that the dual is used tor the plural Od. viii. 55, 48; but 
by comparing these passages with f/. iv. 393, we shall see that of the fifty- 
two youths spoken of two were commanders, and it is of them that the dual 
is used (see Eustath. and Nitzch in doco). In Zl. viii. 184 seg. where Hektér 
appears to address his four horses in the dual, the line containing their names 
is spurious (see Scholia). Heyne (in loc.) has justly explained J/. i. 567, 
reading idvra instead of idvre. In Jl. iii. 278 the of are Hadés and 
Porsephoné: comp. xxi. 383; in iv. 452 Suw is to be understood with 
xeluappo: worauol, We thus see that Homer does not use the dual for the 
plural, as is done in the //ymn to Apolld, vv. 487, 501. 

There are other grounts for doubting if Phenix formed a part of the 
original embassy. Why should he alone of all the Myrmidons quit Achilleus 
and adhere to Agamemnén; he who had reared him (vv. 485-91), and to 
whom Péleus had given him in charge when sending him to Ilion (ce. 
438-43)? Surely Achilleus would have taken some notice of him when he 
came to his tent: we might even expect to hear a gentle reproach for having 
deserted him. On the whole then, we think that the introduction of Phenix 
into the embassy was the work of some one who saw what a good effect it 
would have; and we would therefore reject vr. 168, 223, 426-622, 658-668, 
690-692, in which are included the whole episode of Meleagros and the account 
of Apolldé's carrying off Marpéssa (above, p. 106). We do not say that the 
lines, which will thus become consecutive, will exactly agree, for the inter- 
polator here as elsewhere doubtless altered them so as to suit his purpose. 

We will take this opportunity of stating the theory at which we have 
arrived, after much consideration, ou the subject of the Homeric poems. The 
work of the great original bard, the true Homer, appears to us to consist of 
Books I.-V. VIII. IX. XIL-XVIL.3 we regard as additions and interpolations, 
made by later poets, VI. and VIL, great part of VIII. and Ix., the whole of x., 
the Catalogue, and many parts of the original poem as it pow appears ; finally 
Books XVII1.-xx1v. We cannot pretend to say where or how the poem 
originally terminated, bu our opinien is that the concluding part of it was 
removed and the present latter books substituted. The Odyssey, the work of 
a different original poet, appears to us to have been much less interpolated 
than the Ilias. The last book is manitestly, in whole or in part, an addition, 

“and part of the Nekyia, the song of Démodokos, and some other places, and 
perhaps the Hunt on Parnassos are manifest interpolations. Finally our belief 
is that both poems were originally written ; for the dfp@epa: used by the Iénians 
(Hérod. v. 58) were probably sume kind of parchment, and they may have 

‘en in use from a very early period. [So we wrote some years ago, influenced 
chiefly by the arguments of the ingenious Spohn; reflection and reperusals of 
the poem have led us to think that the Hunt belongs to the origina: poet, as 
also the last Book, with the exception of the Nekyia, with which 1t come 
mences, | 
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It this theory respecting the Ilias be correct, it will be seen that a hymn te 
Arés would not have been a very inappropriate title of the original poem, as 
all, or nearly all, that is soft, tender and sentimental belongs to the later 
poets. Jts Hektér, for example, is brave and patriotic, but boastful and 
arrogant, honourable, but devoid of tenderness and mildness. The original 
poet had far more vigour and graphic power than his successors, while he was 
inferior to the least one of them in sensibility. He also appears to have been 
superior in judgment; he, we may be sure, would never have made Hektér 
run away from Achilleus, and none of the places which offend our taste and 
judgment belong, we believe, to his portion of the poem. As an instance we 
may observe how aptly, by the interposition of some lines describing the 
approach of night and the end of the battle, Books v. and vill. would unite, 
while the interpolator by putting between them Books VI. and vii. to the 
council, the truce, the single combat and the battle, which were surely quite 
enough for one day, adds a needless return of Hektdér to Troy, and a second 
single combat. In like manner Book x. extends the events of the night in a 
most incredible manner. Other instances might easily be given if necessary. 

Exclusive of those in Book 1x. and of those bracketed by Wolf, the following 
places of the Ilias have appeared suspicious in the eyes of various critics. 
They fall little short of 1000 lines, and in case of their not being genuine, not 
much more than half of the Ilias would belong to the original poet. 

Il. i. 366-92. ii. 547-51. 553-5. iii. 3-7. 144. 396-418. iv. 55, 56. 376-98 
v. 265-73. 345-6. 385-404. 410-15. 418-431. 699-702. 897-8. viii. 14-16 
18-40, 92-9. 177-9. 198-212. 267-272. 350-484. xi. 17-46. 179-217. 355-68 
373-5. 665-763, 766-84. 791-802. 831-2. xii. 5-34. 116, 117. 167-170. 
265-77. xiii. 210-332. 352~7. 418-23. 450-4. 521-5. 623-9. 656-9, 674-700, 
808-37. xix. 29-40. 114-25. 135-52. 269. 272-4. 278, 279. 317=27. 382, 393, 
xv. 56-77, 200-217. 530-4. 547-52. 668-73. 727-46. xvi. 55-59. 97-100. 
326-329. 431-61. 505-31. 664-83. 698-711. 798-800. xvii. 187-219, 427-56. 
xviii. 3-16. 39-49. Tothese many might be added, 

Il. xv. 547-52 may serve as an example of the ingenious manner in which 
these insertions were made. Originally it may have stood thus:— 


"IpPtuov MeAduwrov, Eros 7’ Epar’ ex 7 dvdpace. 


I. 
Union of Sun and Earth. 


The expression in the text (p. 299), ‘bride of the Sun, has been taken from 
a very beautiful poem, named ‘The Bride of Siena,’ and written by a young 
lady, who, as we had reason to know, was guided only by her natural feeling 
when she took this view of the relation between the Sun and the Earth. It 
is, as may be seen, that by which we have endeavoured to explain the Grecian 
mythe of Amphidén and Niobé, and the Asiatic one of Attis and Kybelé. In 
fact it is so naturgl a view that we meet with it frequently in modern poetry; 
ex. gr. 
Rose dico e yiole 
A cui madre é la Terra e paare 1: Sole. 
Tasso, Aime Amorose, Canz. viii. 25. 
In a note he says, “E detto ad imitagione di Pontano.” See also his Le 
sette Giornate, iv. 162. 
Sidney thus commences his Arcadia :— 
“It was in the time that the earth begins to put on her new apparel) 
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against the approach of her lover, and that the sunne running a most even 
course becomes an indifferent arbiter between the night and the day.” The 
image was possibly suggested to him by Ps, xix. 5. 


The bridegroom sun, who late the earth espoused, 
Leaves his star-chamber early in the east ; 
He shook his sparkling locks, head lively roused, 
While morn his couch with blushing roses dressed. 
P. Fletcher, Purple Island, ix. 1. 
The summer-sun his bride had newly gowned, 
With fiery arms clipping the wanton ground, 
And gets a heaven on earth: that primrose there, 
Which ’mongst those violets sheds his golden hair, 
Seems the sun’s little son, fixed in his azure sphere. 
Id. Pisc. Ecl. v. 2. 
As when the cheerful sunlight spreading wide 
Glads all the world with his diffusive ray, 
And woos the widowed earth afresh to pride 
And paint her bosom with the flowery May. 
G. Fletcher, Christ’s Victory, 1. 37. 


And thou fair spouse of earth, that every year 
Gettest such a numerous issue of thy bride.—Id. 10. iv. 5. 


The sun doth his pure fire on earth bestow 
With nuptial warmth, to bring forth things below. 
Cowley, Answ. to Platonists. 

Mark how the lusty sun salutes the spring 

And gently kisses everything ! 
His loving beams unlock each maiden flower, 
Search all the treasures, all the sweets devour, 
Then on the earth with bridegroom heat 
He does still new flowers beget.—ld. The Gazers. 


Milton (Hymn on Nativ. v, 36) terms the sun Nature’s ‘lusty paramour, 
and in the fifth of his Latin elegies (vv. 55-94) : 


Exuit invisam Tellus rediviva senectam, 
Et cupit amplexus, Phebe, subire tuos, &c. 
he describes the bridal array of the Earth, and gives her wooing address to 
the Sun. 

At a conference held in 1811 between the American general Harrison and 
some Indian chiefs, one of them named Te:umseh on finding there was no seat 
provided for him gave signs of great indignation. The general seeing it 
instantly ordered a chair for him, and one of those present bowing to him 
,said, “ Warrior, your father, general Harrison, offers you a seat.” “M 
father!” exclaimed Tecumseh, extending his hand toward the heavens, “ the 
sun is my father and the earth is my mother. She gives me nourishment, 
and I will repose on her bosom.” He then threw himself upon the ground. 

In the Mohammedan East “the Earth is in the spring a young bride (braut), 
and the winds and frequently also the showers and sunshine are her maids or 


hairdressers.” Hammer, Schirin, i. p. 137. The Persian poets make the 
Spring her bridegroom. 


2x 
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K. 
Latin forms of Greek Nases. 


The changes which many of the names in Grecian mythology have under 
gone in Latin, are a proof that the mythology of Greece was known at Rome 
long before the Grecian language and literature became objects of study to 
the Romans. The changeis similar to what took place in Europe with respect 
to Oriental names in the middle ages, when Mohammed, for example, became 
Macometto, Mahomet, Mafamede, Mafoma, Macone, and Mahound. Thus the 
Latin form of Lété (olic Laté) is Latona, of Persephoné Proserpina, of Poly- 
deukes Polluces, Pollux, of Aias Ajax, of Odysseus Ulixes or Ulisses* of Kykléps 
Cocles, of Ganymédés Catamitus,” of Laomedén Alumento.° The Greek vu 
Yecame u; for Pyrrhus, Phryges, Hyperiédn, Ennius has Burrus, Bruges, 
#{uperion; and as there were no diphthongs in Latin answering to the e: and 
ev of the Greeks, the vowele was usually substituted for them, as Achilleus 
Achilles, Perseus Perses, Médeia Medea, Aineias Acneas; and as the Latin 
Janguage was adverse to the clustering of consonants, Alkméné became 
Alcumena, Héraklés Hercules, Asklépios A’sculapius. The terfnination in pos 
was changed to er, as Meleagros Meleager, Teukros Teucer, Alexandros Alex- 
ander. It is to be observed, that the only deities whose names were altered are 
Lét6, Persephoné and Asklépios, who had no Latin parallels, the Latin practice 
being to employ the names of the corresponding deities of their own system. 

It has often struck us that the Greek ‘Eowepia is the true origin of the 
Jatin Hispania, and probably of Iberia also. We need not inform the reader 
that no letters are more commutable than n andr; at all events the change 
is not to be compared with that of Ganymédés. Hesperia was the Greek term 
for the whole of the West, including Italy, Spain, and the north-coast of 
Africa. The settling of the Greek colonies in Italy caused that country to get 
a peculiar name; and ‘Eorepia when confined to Spain, might easily have 
been corrupted to “IBnpla, and the principal river on the east coast have 
been thence named “IAnp, which last may have been the cause of the long 
vowel in Iberia. We also suspect that Hesperia may be the real origin of 
Afer, Aferica, Africa. The wind named by the Romans Africus is, we may 
observe, in Spanish Abrego. 


L. 


The Amazons. 


In the Ilias (iii. 189; vi. 186) the ‘man-opposing’ Amazons are mentioned 
gs invading Phrygia, anc as fought with by Bellerophontés; and in the 





* In late editions of Vergil and the other Latin poets, it is spelt Ulizes in 
imitation of the MSS. which use a to express ss as hard. The French used ta 
write Xaintonge and Xaintes, and still write Bruxelles and Auxerre, pronouncing 
the z as ss. The Latin x is usually ss in Italian, as riva rissa, tacus tasso. 

5 De Coclitum prosapia ted esse arbitror 

Nam ii sunt unoculi.—Plaut. Cure. iii. 23. 


Dic mihi, nunquam tu vidisti tabulam pictam in pariete 
Ubi aquila Catamitum raperet aut ubi Venus Adoneum ? 
Id. Menech. i. 2, 34. 
* Festus s.v. Scaliger’s emendation Laumento would seem to have much is 
its favour, hut Diodéros (xii. 24) has Aayible for Algide. 
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Ethiopis they come to the aid of the Trojans. They are represented as a 
nation of warlike women; their character is the same in the mythes of 
Héraklés and Théseus. Various legends are told of their political condition 
and manners, among which that of their cutting off their right breasts that 
they might draw the bow with the greater ease, was framed in their usual 
manner by the Greeks from the name, Amazons. 

The actual existence of a nation of women is an impossibility. It however 
appears that among the Sauromatians, who dwelt on the north of the Euxine, 
the women dressed like the men, went tu the chase and war with them (‘Heérod. 
iv. 110-117); and the sovereign power over this people is said (Plin. Nat. 
Hist. vi. 7) to have been in the hands of the women. This, then, may have 
been a sufficient foundation for the fables of the Greeks respecting the 
Amazons, whom they always place on either the north or the south coast of 
the Euxine, for the Libyan Amazons of Dionysios (Diod. iii. 52-55) are a 
pure fiction. But we also meet with Amazons in connection with the goddess 
of nature in Western Asia, where they are said to have founded Ephesos, 
Smyrna, Magnésia and other towns. They are supposed to have been the 
female ministers at the temples of this goddess, whom they honoured by 
assuming the habit and manners of men (Creuz. Symb. ii. 171). There is a 
third theory which derives them from the mythe of Athéné-Hippia, and 
supposes them to have been only the personification of the martial properties 
of that goddess (Volck. Bfyth. Geog. i. 219). 

For our own part we look onthe first theory as the most probable. At the 
time when the Ilias was composed, the Greeks were, it is likely, sufliciently 
acquainted with the peoples about the ruxine to know their manners, and it 
required but little effort of the imagination thence to form their mythic 
Amazons. We cannot lay any great stress on the legends of the Amazons of 
Ephesos, and other places on the coast, as these areall apparently late fictions, 
The invasion of Attica by these female warriors is merely an audacious fiction 
of the Athenians, without the slightest foundation in mythology; for as they 
framed the adventures of their Théseus on those of Heraklés, they would 
make him also a conqueror of the Amazons. 


M. 
Athené-Gorgo. 


The following passages prove that Gorgé was an appellation of Athéna. 
Mera xoupay 8’ aeAAdmudes 
& pey rétois "Aprews & dé 
éy tyxe: Topyw wdvowaAos.—Eur. Hel. 1315. 
OUS’ &y rerclas xpuodas te Pdpyovos 
tplasvay op0hy oracay ev xéAews BdOpors.—Eur, Fr. Erech. i. 51. 
Of re KeAawas 
Xpuooxdpous éveuorto Kal iAacthpia Fopyovs.—Nonnos, xiii. 516. 
Kadovoi 5¢ thy ’A@nvay Kupnyata Topye.—Palxphatus, 32. 
““Teque Tritonia Armipotens, Gorgona, Pallas, Minerva.”—Pseudo-Cic. ad 
Pop. ct Eyuit. Rom. 

With respect to the meaning of Gorgéd, it seems to us to be, like Mormé 
(wopu@) and Brimo (Bpiua@), one of those mimetic terms to be found in al\ 
languages. Hence it may have been employed to express the terrors of the 
sea (p. 244), and the grim or hostile form of Athéna, or the Argive goddess 


(p. 372). 
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N. 
The Pléades. 


In the following places the Pléiades are called MeAe:ddes sae 
Tdgde Bpoto) nardovar TleAecddes. 
Xeiméptor Svvover Medrecddes. 
Thos droxpvxrove: TeAe:ades.—Hes. Astron. 
Aldwri Sevre o' ‘Epuas evaywovios 
Maias evwAoKa,010 
mais, étikte 8 “AtAas 
ér7td lorAonduwv pido 
Ouyarépwy Tay tioxov 
efSos, at xad€ovrat 
TeAciddes odpdvio1.—Simodnides, 


€or: 5 eouxds 
oneray ye MeAciddwy 
Bh tnadGev Qaplwva vetoOur.—Pind. Nem, ii. 10 (16). 


Eva vurrépwv pavTacuatwy 
éxovot poppas &rrepor TleAeiades.—AEschylus, Fr. 285, 


Bare TeAeiddas brd pecas 

’"Aplwrd vr évydxiov.—kLur. fel. 1489. 

‘Errandpou te Spdunua WeAeddos.—Id, Orest, 1005. 
*Auos 8° dvréAAovts MeAeiades.—Theocr. xiii. 25. 


“Os 8 alrws rphpwoi meAclaow Snrace rimhy, 
al 5% To: Oépeos Kal xeluaros &yyeAo eiolv.— Meer6, above, p. 71, note. 


Al re woravais dudvuno redclaciw adept netode. 
Lamp-oklés, 
See Athénaos, xi. 490, 491. 


O. 
Lectus genialis in Atrio, 


Servius (on Ain. i. 726) tells us, on the authority of Cato,® that the old 
Koinans took their meals in the Atrium of their houses. In accordance with 
this usage it is in the Atrium of her palace that Dido entertains Acneas and 
the Trojans— 

Fit strepitus tectis, vocemque per ampla volutant 
Atria.— Ain. i, 725. 
and Cepheus the deliverer of his daughter— 


Reseratis aurea valvis 
Atria tota patent, pulchroque instructa paratu 
Cephenum proceres, ineunt convivia regis.—Ov. Met. iv. 761. 





- "UL atl Cato, Im atrio et duobus ferculis epulabantur antiqui: ® com 
Dv. Hust. vi. 3Ud. y sf 


APPENDICES, ova 


We need hardly observe that iz these places atria is i. q. atriun the rhetoe 
tical plural. 


O noctes cenaque deum quibus ipse meique 
Ante larem proprium vescor ! 


cries Horace (Sat. i1. 6, 65) when describing his happiness in his Sabinum, and 
we know that the Lar stood by the focus in the Atrium. This however, it 
may be said. was in his villa, and old manners lingered in the country. But 
the same pvet, when asking a friend to dine with him at Rome, says (Lp. 
i. 5, 7), 

Jamdudum splendet focus et tibi munda supellex. 
And to Thaliarchus he says, 


Dissolve frigus ligna super foco 
Large reponens.—Carm. i. 9, 5. 


evidently supposing him to dine in his Atrium. It would also appear from 
Carm, iii. 17, that his friend Aclius Lamia dined in his Atrium, at least when 
at his villa. On the whole we think it may be inferred that even in tie 
Augustan age people of moderate fortune used still to dine in their Atrium, 
So our ancestors dined in their hall, and many of our tradespeople still dine in 
their kitchen. 

We can now explain the lectus genialis in aula, also named lectus adversus, 
as being opposite the door.* The family, we see, dined in the Atrium, tne 
table always faced the door, and the seat of the master and mistress was at 
the head of the table. This seat was originally a kind of form to hold two, 
afterwards a lectus or sofa. If the wife died or was divorced, it was removed, 
we are told, and one which would hold the master alone was put in its place ; 
for the Juno being gone, there of course only remained the Genius. 

Servius elsewhere (Buc. iv. 63) tells us of a sofa for Juno and a table for 
Hercules being laid in the Atrium on the birth of a male infant. This may be 
only an erroneous view of the lectus genialis at a time when it had gone totally 
out of use; Hercules, like Janus, taking the place of Genius. 


‘ae 





* Materfamilias tua in lecto adverso se: et.—Labrius ap. Gell. xvi. 9, 
Seu tamea adversum mutarit janua lectum, 
Sederit ct nostro cauta noverca toro.—Propert. iv. 2, 85 
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*,* The Latin Names are in Italics. (2), (3), &c. denote 2nd, 8rd &c., of the Name. 


ABPFEROS, 317 

Abedna, 487 

Acca larentia, 486 
ACHARANS, 266 
Achwxos, 270 

Acheldos, 239, 325 
Achilles, 276, 493 
Achilleus, 276, 278, 432-434 
Adeona, 487 

Admeété, 89, 317 
Admétos, 108, 270, 286 
Adonis, 127 

Adrastus, 159 nole, 424 
Adrésteia, 179 

ALAAN ISLE, 236 
feakos, 409 

Aéd6n, 298 

Avetes, 51, 276, 419 
Aégeus, 342, 352 
Avgialeus, 426 
Acgimios, 326 

fEcina, 409 

AEvisthos, 398, 436 
Ayyle, 1713 (2) 2215 (3) 376 
Aucy tos, 363 

AGiI6, 225 

Amathuidn, 67, 321 
ALneias, 429, 431, 435 
JHOLIAN ISLE, 234 
Avolos, 234 5 (2) 270 
Airopé, 325; (2) $97 
Afsa, 173 

ftsakus, 430 

Asar, 447 
Asculapius, 375, 498 
#:sdn, 271 

Ausdla, 413 
AETHIOPIANS, 31, 490 
Aéthhis, 283, 390 
Athra, 343 

AL télos, 233, 390 
Apamédeés, 307 

Agam mnén, 381, 431, 436 
Agane, 296 

Agénor, 2833 (2) 287 
Aglaié, 97, 171 
Aglaiupheéiné, 239 
Azlaope, Aglaophonos, 240 
Aglauros, 147; (2) 334 
Agraulos. 332, 334 
Agrios, 237; (2) 243 
Aius, 410, 434 ; (2) 435 


ep ig 


Aidés, Aidéneus, 79 

Ajuz, 498 

Akuastos, 273, 276 

Akis, 231 

Akrisios, 368 

Akteax6én, 292 

Aktmos, 332 

Aktér, 276, 286; (2) 391 

Alalkominos, 90 

Alcumena, 373, 498 

Alea, 139 

Alebion, 319 

Aléktd, 174 

Alektryén, 95 

Aleus, 325 

Alexandros. See Paris 

Alkexos, 371 

Alkathods, 395 

Alkeidés, 312 

Alkestis, 270 

Alkimedeé, 271 

Alkippé, 95, 332 

Alkma‘in, 426 

Alkmeneé, 310, 312, 373 

Alkyone, 242 

Alkyoneus, 232 

Aldédeus, Aléeids, 308 

Alpheios, 117 

Alpheiza, Alpheionia, Al- 
pheida, Alpheidsa, 118 

Althea, 244, 246 

Altor, 467 

Amaleus, 298 

Amalthela, 70, 189, 325 

AMAZONB, 498 

Ambarvalia, 457 

AMBROSIA, 66, 492 

Ammon, 189 

Amor, 130 

Ampelos, 197 

Amphiardos, 286, 424 

Amphidamas, 320 

Amphikty6n, 334, 349 

Amphfén, 296 

Ainphissos, 214 

Amphiirfté, 75 

Amphitry6n, 310, 373 

Amykos 418 

Amyméné, 364 

Amytha6n, 272, 387 

Anchises, 125, 429 

Androgedés, 343 


Andromaché, 435 
Andromeda, 369 

Anios, 431 note 

Ankaros, 286; (2) 416, 419 
Anna Perenna, 4717 
Antzos, 320 

Anteia, 357 

Anterés, 132 

Antigoné, 302, 426 
Antikleia, 356 

Antilochos, 434 

Antion, 278 

Antiopé, 275; (2) 2975 (3 


Antiphatés, 235 

Aphea, 117 

Aphareus, 383 

Aphrodfté, 38, 62, 124-130 

Apis, 363 

Apollé, 110-114, 461 

A psyrtos, 420 

Arachne, 139 

Archemoros, 425 

Areién, 159, 426 

Arviopagos, 95 

Arés, of 

Arethusa, 117, 156; (2) 221 

Argé, 119, 120 

Argeiphontés, 150 

Argés, 37 

Argo, 416 

ARGONADTIC 
418 

Argos, 86, 361; (2) 416 

Argyra, 402 

Ariudné, 346, 405 

Aristwos, 291 

Arkas, 378 

Artemis, 114 

ARTEMIS OF EpHEsts, 199 

Asia, 259 

Asios, 436 

Askalaphos, 156; (2) 806 

Asklépios, 108, 375 

Assarakos, 429 

Asteria, 38, 58, 72 

Asterion, 403 

Astrwos, 38, 58 

Astydameia, 276 

Atalanté, 286, 389 

Até, 180 


EXPEDITION 


' Athamas, 293 


At..éna, 137 

Atlas, 23, 38, 253, 32) 
Atreus, 396 

Atropos, 173 

Atthis, 334 

Attis, 197 

Augé, 325 

Augeus, 315, 324 
Aurora, 56, 475 
Autolykos, 146, 150, 355 
Autonoé, 291 

Aux6, 171 


Bakche, 191 

Bakchos, 181, 191 

Bassareus, 191 

Rateia, 428 

Bavtos, 146 

Baukia, 73 

Belleroph.», 

Bellerophontes. 

Belluna, 471 

Bendis, 199 

Benthesikymé, 340 

Bias, 387 

Bona Dea, 467 

Bonus Eventus, 476 

Boreas, 226, 340 

Briaredés, 37, 40, 42 

Brim, 61 

Briseis, 433 

Britomartis, 117 

Brumios, 191 

Brontés, 37 

Rubdna, 484 

Bu'sxolidn, 430 

Busiris, 320 

Butes, 149, 336, 3.58, 351, 416, 
420 


, 337 


Camene, 164, 474 
Camesa, Camesena, 465 
Canens, 480 

Carmenta, 475 

Carna. Cardi, 466 
Catamitus, 498 

Ceres, 151, 457 

Chaos, 37 

Chariklé, 303 

Charis, 97 

Charites, 170 

Charon, 81 

Charyhdis, 240 

Cheirdn, 62, 281, 315 
Chim ura, 357 

Chioneé, 146; (2) 340 
Chloris, 293 

® Chrysddr, 318 

Chrysé, 305 
Chryséis, 2 
Chrvecs, § 133 
Chrysogneia, 305 
Chrysothemis, 437 
Chthonia, $38 
Cluscina, 458 
Collinge. 483 
Consentes. 447 
Consus, 472 
Cunina, 487 


INDEX. 
Cupido, 130 


Dedalos, 353, 405 

Damastés, 345 

Danaé, 368 

Danaos, 363 

Daphné, 105 

Daphnis, 146, 211 

Dardanos, 428 

Déianeira, 284, 287, 325-327 

Deidameia, 432 : 

Deind, 222 

Deéidn, Déioneus, 278 

Déiphobos, 430, 434 

Déipyla, 424 

Délos, 72 

Démétér, 38, 151-164 

Demon{ke, 283 

Demophoén, 154, 157 

Ded, 161 

Derkinos, 319 

Deukalion, 263; (2) 404 

Deverra, 479 

Dexamenos, 316; (2) 391 

Dia, 278 

Diana, 114, 462 

Didnus, 463 

Diespiter, 453 

Dike, 169 

Diktynna, 117 

Diktys, 368, 370 

Diomédés, 284, 426, 434, 
435; (2) 316 

Dioné, 124, 413 

Dionysus, 181-194, 283, 291 

Dioskuri, 383 

Dirke, 297 

Dis, 469 

Dithyrambos, 191 

Jnitis, 469 

Dius Fidius, 472 

Dome 487 

Domitius, 

Doris, 38 

Ddros, 270 

Dée, 151, 153 

Dryades, 209 

Dryopé, 214 

Dryops, 202; (2) 213 


Earth, 37, 38, 467 
Hehidna, 38, 233, 361 
Echo, 212 

kdusa, 487 

Egeria, 474 
Eileithyiw, 171 
Hirené, 169 

Elektra, 38; (2) 412; (3) 
, 436 

Elektryén, 373, 374 
Eleleus, 191 
Bleus{nos, 332 
EvYsian PLary, 32, 36 
Em pasa, 61 

Endeis, 409 
Endymion, 55, 390 
Enkeladoas, 232 

Enyo, 93; (2) 222 
Ede, 38, 56-58 


Eéesphoros, 38 

Kpaphos, 362 

Epeios, 435 

Ephialtés, 308 

Epigoni, 426 

Epikasté, 283; (2) 300 

Epimétheus, 253, 257 

FE , 483 
pépeus, 297 

Krat6d, 165 

Erebos, 33, 80, 240 note 

Erechtheus, 33%, 350 

Ergfnos, 306, 311, 416 

Eribeea, 308 

Erichthonios, 334, 3505 (2) 
429 

Erigoné, 189 

Erinnyes, 38, 40, 174 

Eriphyle, 424, 426 

Erés, 130 

Ersa, 55 

ERYMANTHIAN Boar, 314 

Erysichthén, 157; (2) 332 

Erytheia, Erythéis, 222; (2) 
318 

Eryx, 319 

Eteoklés, 171, 305; (2) 302; 
(3) 424, 425 

Euudes, 191 

Euadné, 388; (2) 426 

Eudora, 413 

Eudérvs, 146 

Eueénos, 106 

Euivs, 191 

Eumeos, 438 

Eumelos, 109, 436 

Eumcenides, 174 

Eumolpos, 156, 321, 346 

Eunomié, 169 

Euonymé, 62 

Euphorién, 382 

Euphrosyné, 171 

Eurdpeé, 288, 403 

Euros, 226 

Euryale, 223; (2) 414 

Eurybia, 38, 58 

kurydike, 166; (2) 381 

Euryganeia, 303 

Kurylochos, 242 

eurymed6 1, 231, 244 

Eurynome, 433 (2) 72, 171 

Eurypylos, 3243 (2) 426; (3) 
434 

Eurystheus, 312 

Eurytion, 276, 286; (2) 280 
3153 (3 319 

Eurytus, 146; (2) 322, 327 

3 324, 391 
Euterpe, 165, 167 


Fabulinus, 487 
Falacer, 483 
Fates, 172 
Fauna, Fatua 467 
Fuunus, 238, 479 
Freak, 93 

Ferania, 482 
Flora, 482 

FORCE, 180 


504 


Fornax, 484 
ForrTungE, 179, 476 
FurieEs, 174 
Furina, 483 


Galateia, 216 

Galli, 198 

Ganymédé, 100 

Ganymédés, 429 

Gclanér, 364 

Genitta Mana, 486 

Genius, 468 

Géryoneus, 318 

Grants, 37, 40, 231 

Glauké, 273 

Glauko6pis, 141, 490 

Glaukos, 219; (2) 355; (3) 
357; (4) 406; (5) 436 

Gorgé, 284 

Gorgé, 223, 372 

Gorcoys, 222, 369 

Gorgophoné, 371 

GRACES, 170 

Gree, 222 

Gyes, 37. 40 


Hades, 79 

Hxmoén, 301 
Halirrothios, 95 
Halmos, 305, 355 
Hamadryades, 209 
Harmonia, 22, 95, 289 
Harpagos, 383 
HARPIES, 224, 418 
HEAVEN, 37 

Hebe, 99 

Hecuba, 430 
Heéevemone, 171 
Hekabeé, 430 
Hekaergé, 119 

Hekate, 59 

Hektor, 430, 433 
Helene, 382, 384, 431, 434, 438 
Helenus, 430, 434 
Helios, 47 

Helle, 294 

Hellen, 270 

Hémera, 52 
Hépheestos, 96 

Héra, 85-93, 187, 272, 312 
Héraklés, 310 
Hercules, 310, 498 
Hermaphroditos, 147 
Hermés, Hermvias, 143 
Hersé, 332, 334 
Hésioné, 318, 323 
Hesperé, 221 
Hesperides, 221, 320 
Hestia, 85; (2) 221 
Hiket&én, 429 
Hilaeira, 383 
Hippodameia, 280 , (2) 394 
Hippokv6én, 324, 381 
Hippokréné, 166 
Hippotochos, 357 
Hippolyté, 276; (2) 317 
Hippolytos, 348 
Hippomed6n, 424, 425 
Hippomenés, 380 


INDEX. 


Hore, 169 

Hornep Himp, 314 

Hyades, 412 

Hyakinthos, 107; (2) 167 
(3) 343 

Hyrpra or Leena, 313 

Hylas, 326, 417 

Hyllos, 327 

Hymenwoa, 145; (2) 167 

HYPERBOREANS, 31, 489 

Hyperfon, 23, 37, 38 

Hypermnéstra, 365 

Hypsipyleé, 417, 424 

Hyricus, 307; (2) 411 


Iambé, 154; (2) 204 
lamos, 388 

lapetos, 37, 38, 253 
lasién, 158; (2) 380 
Tas6, 376 

Tas6n, 271-276, 416-421 
Iasos, 361 ; (2) 380; (3) 386 
Ikarios, 189, 335; (2) 381 
Ikaros, 353 

Ikelos, 178 

Idas, 106, 383 
Idmén, 416, 419 
Idomeneus, 435 
Tlus, 429 

Inachos, 360 

In6, 220, 293 
intercido, 

Inuus, f 479 

I6, 361 

Iubatés, 358 
Tokasté, 301 

Iulaéos, 314 

Tolé, 322, 327 

Ién, 341 

Iphigeneia, 432 
Tphikles, 310, 325 
Iphiklos, 387, 416 
Iphimédeia, 308 
Iphitos, 322, 416 
Iris, 38, 176 
Isandros, 357 

Isis, 200 

Ismaros, 340, 425 
Isméné, 302, 428 
Itylos, 298 

Itys, 336 

Ixf6n, 278 


Jana, 462 
Janus, 463 
Jovis, 69, 452 
Jugatinus, 487 
Juno, 85, 454 
Jupiter, 69, 452 
Justice, 169 
Vuturna, 444 
Juventas, 99, 478 


Kadmos, 22, 287 
Keeneus, 280 

Kalais, 340, 418 
Kalchas, 431-433 
Kallidiké, 153; (2) 439 
Kalliopé, 165, 166 


Kallirrhoé, 318; (2) 401; (8) 
427; (4) 129 

Kalltist6é, 373 

KALYDONIAN Hunt, 284 

Kalyps6, 243 

Kapaneus, 424, 425 

Kapys, 429 

Karpé, 170 

Karpos, 170 note, 226 

Kassandra, 107, 430, 435, 136 

Kassiepeia, Cassiopé, 370 

Kastor, 285, 382 

Kédalié6n, 411 

Kekrops, 332 ; (2) 341 

Kelan6, 225; (2) 412 

Keleos, 153, 335 

KenTaours, 279, 315 

Kephalos, 57, 338; (2) 147 

Képheus, 286; (2) 324; (3) 
370 


Kerberos, 81, 321 

Keéres, 173 

Kerky6n, 345 

Keto, 38, 216 

Keuthonymos, 322 

Kéyx, 282 

KIMMERIANS, 33, 240 note 

Kinyras, 126 

kKirké, 236, 276 

Kleeia, 413 

Klei6, Klio, 165, 167 

Kleitos, 57 

Kicopatra, 286 ; (2) 340, 4183 
(3) 429 

Kléta, 171 

K16thd, 173 

Klymené, 38, 51, 253 3 (2) 380 

Klymenos, 84; (2) 2833 (3> 
305 


Klytemneéstra, 381, 436 

Klytia, 53 

Kaeos, 37, 68 

Komethé, 374; (2) 400 

Kopreus, 313, 395 

Koré, 161 

Koresos, 401 

Korénis, 106 ; (2) 413 

Korénos, 326 

Korybantes, 198 

Kottos, 37, 40 

Kotys, Kotytté, 199 

Kranaos, 334 

Kre6én, 273 ; (2) 301, 426 

Krétheus, 270 

Kretisa, 273; (2) 341 

Krios, 37, 58 

Kronos, 22, 23, 37, 61-64 

Kteatos, 324, 391 

Kupra, 448 

Kybelé, 197 

Kychrés, 410 

Kyklépes, 37, 40, 229 

Kyknos, 52 ; (2) 320; (3) 3263 
4) 432 


Kyllaros, 383 

K yparissos, 107 
Kyréné, 107, 291 
Kytissérus, 296 
Kyzikos, 417 


Labdakos, 296 
Lachesis, 173 
Lactens, Lacttra, 484 
Ladén, 221 

Lalaps, 339 
LASTRYGONIANS, 235 
Laios, 300 

Lampetié, 50, 376 
Lampos, 56 

Lam p6s, 429 
Laodameia, 357 
Laodiké, 360; (2) 437 
Laogoras, 3.6 
Laokvuén, 435 
Laomed6n, 317, 323, 429 
Laonytus, 302 note 
LAPITHS, 279 

Lara, 486 

Lars, 485 

Larunda, 486 
Latinos, 237 

Laidna, 100, 498 
Laverna, 471 
Leudés, 425 
Learchos, 294 

Léda, 341 

Leimoniad: 8, 209 
Lénwos, 191 

Létd, 38, 100 
Leukippides, 384 
Leukippos, 383 
Leukophryné, 120 
Leukosia, 239 
Leukothea, 53; (2) 219 
Liber, 18), 459 
Libera, 460 

Labitina, 457-471 
Lichas, 327 

Ligeia, 2.9 
Likymnivs, 374 
Limniader, 209 
Linos, 166, 311 
LoTOS-RATERS, 228 
Loxias, 119 

Lox, 119 

Lucetius, 453 i. 
Lucina, 454 

Luna, 54, 470 
Jaupercus-a, 480 
Lyaos, 19) 

Lykadn, 377; (2) 433 
Lykomédés, 349, 432 


Lykos, 297; (2) 342, 352; 


(3) 3173 (4) 419 
Lykurgos, 182, 188; (2) 424 
Lynkeus, 365; (2) 383 
Lysidike, 373, 395 


Machéén, 376, 436 
Manades, 191 
Mera, 189, 192 
Maia, 148; (2) 412 
Maia, U, 

HMaius, b4 67 
Mlamers, 449, 461 
Manes, 445 
Manta, 448, 486 
Manté, 304 
Maniurnia, 487 
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Hantus, 448, 426 

Marica, 483 

Maron, 183, 192 

Marpéssa, 106 

Mars, 93, 461 

Marsyas, 110, 206 

Matura, 484 

Matuta, 56, 219, 475 

Mavors, 461 

Medea, 

Medic, i 271, 419-421 

Medusa, 223, 321, 369 

Megera, 174 

Megupenthés, 371 

Megara, 312 

Meilaunién, 380 

Mékisteus, 424 note 

Melampua, 367, 347 

Melanippos, 400; (2) 425 

Melas, 253, 287 

Sleleager, 284 

Meleagrides, 236 

Meleagros, 2x3, 321, 325 

Meliades, 209 

MELIAN NYMPHB, 38, 40 

Meliboca, 377 

Melikertés, 220, 294 

Jlelléna, 484 

Melpomeneé, 165, 167 

Memnén, 57, 434 

Meneldos, 431, 437 

Menerfa, 448 

Menakeus, 425 

Meneetios, 38, 254; (2) 319 

Mercurius, 143, 461 

Mercy, 180 

Meriones, 435 

Merope, 4115 (2) 412 

Mestér, 371 

Metaneira, 153 

Metion, 338 

Metis, 71 

Midas, 110, 207 

Miletos, 403 

Minerva, 137, 448, 455 

Minés, 342, 343, 354, 403-407 

Minotaur, 405 

Minyans, 305 

Minyas, 188, 305 

Mnemosyne, 37, 72, 165 

Meere, 172 

Molionids, or Mouliuns, 324, 
391 

Molorchos, 313 

Molpe, 240 

Momos, 44, 178 

Mone la, 454 

Mopsos, 304; (2) 416 

Morpheus, 173 

Mors, 177 

Mulciber, 461 

Musrs, 164 

Myrrha, 126 

Myrtilos, 146, 394 


Naldes, 
Napee, } 209 
Narkissos, 212 
Natto, 437 


Nanplios, 365 
Nausikaa, 245 
Nausimedon, 365 
Nausitboos, 244 
Néis, 298 

Néleus, 386 
Newezan Lion, 313 
Nemesis, 179, 251, 382 
Nenia, 487 
Neoptolemos, 434, 435 
Nepheleé, 295 
Neptunus, 715, 460 
Néreides, 216 
Néreus, 38, 215 
Neria, Nertene, 462 
Nessus, 315, 326 
Nestor, 346, 431, 436 
NIGHT, 44 

Niobé, 297 ; (2) 360 
Nisos, 342, 352 
Noddsus, 484 
Nortia, 448 

Notes, 226 
Nykteus, 297 
Nyktimos, 377 
NyYMPHs, 209 

Nysa, 193 


Occator, 484 
Ouysseus, 228, 431-435, 448 
(Fax, 365 
a 424, 426 

“di pudes, 
(Edipus, f 301, 424 
(Eneus, 283, 287 
(Enumaos, 394 
(Enopion, 411 
O'gyges, 265, 3323 
O'GYGIAN ISLE, 244 
O keanides, 215 
O’keanos, 46, 319 
O’kypeté, 225 
Olympos, 33, 65 
Omphalé, 323 
Opheltes, 425 
Ophion, 43 
Opis, 119 
Ops, 197, 467 
Orbona, 487 
Orchamos, 53 
Crcus, 79, 469 
Oreiades, 209 
Oreithyia, 225, 340 
(irestés, 436 
O'rion, 410 
Omeus, 338 
Ornytion, 355 
Orpheus, 166, 416, 420 
Orthros, 319 
Ortygia, 247 
Otos, 116, 308 


Presn, 177 

Peon, 177; (2) 390 
Palemén, 220 
Palamédeés, 365, 431, 433 
Pales, 481 

Palladion, 429, 635 
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Parce, 172 

Paris, 430, 434 
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Pedias, 334 

Pégasos, 223, 358, 369 

Peirithoos, 280, 236, 348 
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Peithd, 171 

PELASGIANS, 268 
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Péleus, 276, 286, 409 
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Pelopia, 393 

Pelops, 393 

Penites, 485 

Péneclope, 202, 439 
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Perierés, 270; (2) 371, 381 
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Phaedra, 348, 405 
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PHILISTINES, 408 
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Phineus, 340, 418; (2) 37; 
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Pheebé, 37, 58; (2) 383 
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Phrastér, 302 note 
Phrixor, 294 
Phylakos, 271; (2) 388 
Pbyleus, 316, 324 
Picus, 480 
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Pittheus, 342, 395 
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Pleiades, 412, 500 
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Plutos, 158, 181 
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Poly r6, 299; (2) 413, 415 
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Porttnus, 219, 484 
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Praxithea, 338 
Prema, 487 
Priamos, 324, 430, 435 
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roatides, 
Proetus, { 366 
Prokné, 336 
Prokris, 338 
Prométheus, 253, 321 
Proserpina, 151, 498 
Prétesildos, 432 
Préteus, 217 
Prétogeneia, 338 (2) 390 
Psamathé, 409 
Psyché, 133 
Ptele6n, 339 
Pterolfos. 374 
Pylades, 436 
thie 263 
Pythé, 
Pythéa, f 104, 105 
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Rhadamanthys, 312, 403, 407 
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Rhea, 57, 61-64, 71 
Rhesos, 167 

Rhodé, 76 

Rhoekos, 211; (2) 380 
Rtv ER-Gobps, 220 
Robigo-us, 484 
Rumina, 487 
Runcina, 484 

Rusina, 483 

Rusvr, 467 


Sabazios, 185 

Sabinus, 

Sabus, 449 

Salacta, 484 

Sulmoéneus, 270, 385 

Suncus, 449, 472 

Sarpedon, 403; (2) 436 

Sarritor, 

Sator, ' 434 

Saturnus,. 61, 466 

SATYRS, 206 

Scheria, 245 

Schaenens, 350 

SEASONS, 169 

Seia, Segetra, 484 

Sclemnus, 402 

Selené, 23, 38, 54-56 

Semelé, 187, 192 note, 291 

Sementina, 457 

Silénos, 206 

Silvanus, 479 

SNimila, 460 

Sinis, 344 

Sin6n, 435 

SIRENS, 240, 420 

Sisy phos, 355 

Skirén, 345 

Skylla, 2405 (2) 342 

SLEEP, 177 

Sal, 47, 470 

Soranus, 473 

SVARTANS, 288 note, 291 

SPHINX, 301 

Stata, 457 

Statilinus, 487 

Sterculius, 467, 484 

Steropé, 412 

Steropes, 37 

Stheind, 223 

Sthenelos, 371, 374; (2) 436 
435 

Sthenobora, 358 

Stimula, 460 

STRIFE, 180 

STYMPHALID BIRDS, 316 

Styx, 38 ; 

Subigus, 487 

Submdnus, 
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Symplegades, 419 

Syria. 217 

Syrinx, 204 


Tages, 447 
Taléds, 3533; (2) 97, 404, 
421 


Tantalos, 392 
Tartaros, 29, 37 
Taygeté, 381, 412 
T 08, 340 
Teiresias, 303 
Telamén, 276, 323, 409 
Télegonos, 439 
Télemachos, 431, 438 
Télephos, 325, 432 
Télepylos, 235 
Telltimo, 
Tellurus, > 467 
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Terambos, 214 
Téreus, 336 
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Terpsichoré, 165, 167 
Téthys, 37, 46 
Teukros, 410, 435; (2) 428 
Thaleia, 165 
Thalié, 171 
Thallé, 170 
Thamyris, 166 
Thaumas, 38 
Theia, 37, 47 
a area , 326 
elxiepeia, 
Thelxinoé, 240 
Themis, 175 
Themist6, 295 
Theophané, 76 
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Thersandros, 355; (2) 426 
Théseus, 286, 343 
Thespios, 338 
Thestios, 283; (2) 311 
Thetis, 277 

Thoas, 417 

Thodésa, 216 
Thrasymédés, 435 
THRINAKIAN ISLE, 242 
Thyestés, 396 
Thyreus, 283, 287 
Timandra, 381 

Tina, 448 

Tiphys, 416, 419 
Tisiphoné, 174 
TITANS, 23, 37, 41 
Tithénos, 57 

Tityos, 101 

Tityros, 206 
Tlépolemos, 435 
Toxeus, 243, 227 
Triptolemos, 157 
Tritogeneia, 141 
Tritén, 217 

Tr6éilos, 430, 433 
Trophénios, 307 
Tydeus, 254, 424, 425 
Tyndareés, 381 
Typhdeus, 38, 43, 233 
Typhén, 233 

Tyr, 336 
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Ulyxes, 498 
Upis, 119 
Urania, 165, 167 
Uranos, 23. 37 


Vactina, 483 
Vagitanus, 487 
Vallonia, 483 


Vedius, 
Vedjovis, 473 
Vejovis, 

Venilia, 484 

Venus, 124, 457 
Vertumnus, 419, 477 
Vesta, $5, 456 
Vinalia, 45% 

Virbius, 463 
Volcadnus, 96, 461 
Yolumnus-a, 450, 437 
Volusia, 484 
Vulcanus, 96 


Xanthos, 333 
Xuthos, 270, 341, 351 


Zephyros, 3%, 226 

Zétés, 340, 418 

Zéthos, 296 

Zeus, 22, 24, 38, 67, 69-78 
Zeuxippe, 336 
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Abode of the dead, 80 

Ambrosia and Nectar, 66, 492 

Animals, origin of, 7,57, 76, 95, 100, 
108, 139, 157, 166, 184, 282, 287, 
298, 336, 342 

Acedic schools, 1 

Astronomic mythes, 410 


Caduceus, 165 

Consentian Gods, 447, 451 
Cosmogony, 36 
Cosmology, 28 

cup of the Sun, 48 


Deluge, 263 


Eastern colonies in Greece, 289, 332, 
365, 395 

Epic Cycle, 26 

Epithets made children, &c. of Gods, 
18, 47, 51, 116, 205, 208, 218, 219, 
451, 352 

Etymology, principles of, 15 


Flowers, origin of, 7, 53, 107, 127 
Gods, life and occupations of, 66 
Grecian history, periods of, 268 
Greece, early inhabitants of, 265 
Heroes, 269 


Ichér, 66 
Interpolations in Homer, 494 


Lectus genialis, 500 


Man, origin of, 257, 258 
first state of, 249, 259 
Fall of, 261 
Mysteries, 19, 161 
Mythes, 1 
sources of, 5 
rules for interpretation of, 18 
Mythic cycles, 12 
history, nature of, 269 
personages, 268 
Mythology, 1 

its origin, 2 
——_——— Theories of, 10 
Mythology of Greece, 18 
Historic View, 18 
Literature, 25 


























Personifications, 4, 7, 180 

Plants, origin of, 52, 53, 80, 106, 197 
127, 185, 214 

Pragmatism, 20 


Religions of Italy, 447 
Rivers, origin of names of, 221 


Sacred Marriage, 88, 91 

Secondary Derivation, 9 

Examples of, 39, 14§ 
177, 359, 362, 378 

Select Gods, 451 
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Theogony, 36 
Twelve Gods, 68, 43% 
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THE PANTITEON. 


ARLY allicd to the dead is the magnificent edifice called the 
itheon, intended to be, in conformity with the inscription 
the frieze of the pediment, 
“AUX GRANDS HOMMES LA PATRIE RECONNAISSANTE,” 

eneral receptacle for monuments erected to the memory 
distinguished T'renchmen in every department. ‘This 
om, however, from various causes, has never been fully 
ied into effect. The old church of Sainte Genevicve 
ng fallen into decay, the money for crecting the present 
ding, dedicated to the patroness of Paris, was raised by 
ry, and the first stone was laid on the 6th of September, 
1, by Louis NV. The church was built in the form of a 
*k cross, being two hundred and cighty-two fect long, and 
hundred and thirty-eight wide. It has a magmiicent 
e, consisting of three cupolas. The interior diameter of 
lome, measured from the frieze, Is sixty-two feet. Below 
basement are extensive vaults, occupying indeed the 
e extent of the building. The National Assembly, by a 
passed in April, 17917, appropriated this building to the 
ytion of the remains of the great men of France; and 
ved the honours of the Pantheon, first to Mirabeanu, 
to Voltairc, and after them to J. J. Rousseau. In 1793 
ody of Marat was transferred to the Pantheon, by order 
ie Convention ; and that of Mirabeau removed from. it. 
after the 27th of July, 1794, the remains of the wretched 
t were taken from the Pautheon, and thrown into a com- 
sewer at Montmartre. Napoleon, in 1806, restored the 
ninder of this monastery, and the abbess ILeloise, formerly 
in study, talent, love, disastrous marriage, and repentance ; now, 48 
pe, in everlasting happiness. Peter Abelard dicd April 21, 1142; 


ce, May 17, 1163. Erected by Charlotte de Roncy, Abbess of the 
ete, 1779. 
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“- OF Common Prayer, 35. 62. 


ve Lectures and Notes on 


COLERIDGE’S Biographia Lite- 
raria; together with Two Lay 
Sermons. 3s. 6d. 


-—— Table-Talk and Omniana. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3s. 6d, 


—~ Miscellanies, Alsthetic and 
Literary; to which is added, 
THe THEORY OF Lire. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 35. 6a, 


COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- © 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 5s. each. 


COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours de 
Philosophie Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes. §s. 


CONDE'’S History of the Do 
minion of the Arabs in Spain, 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols, 35. 6d. each. 


COOPER’S Biographical Dic- 
tlonary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. ce Fa Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
2 vols. 55. each, 


OOXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his origi 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 

zoom Wade. 3 vols. 35. 6d. 

ea 


*,” An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to, 
10s. 6d, in * 

—— History of the House of 

Austria (1218-1792). With a 

Continuation from the Accession 


aat ht hee” 
Cae 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 


ORAIK’S(G.L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illus- 
_ trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 55. 


OCRUIKSHANK’S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 

» &e With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shank, 55. 


CUNNINGHAM’S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
"M.A. 35. 6d. 


-—— Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 


DANTE, The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed onthe same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
55. 

-—— The Purgatorio. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
re on the same page. By 

S. Dugdale.  §s. 


D&E COMMINES (Philip), Me- 
moirs of. Cont the Histories 
of Louis XI. and rles VIII., 

_ Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XI., by joann de Troyes. 

| Transiated drew R. Scoble. 

With saan egg 2 vols, 35. 6d. 


Saal 


DEFOE’S Novels and Miscei. = 
laneous Works. With Prefaces - 


and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Sco.-t. 
35. 6d, each. 


I.—Captain Singleton, end 


Colonel Jack. 


II.—Memoirs of a Cavalier, ' 
Captain Carleton, © 


Dickory Cronke, &c. 


7 vols. 


III.—Moll Flanders, and the . 


History of the Devil. 


IV.—Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 


Christian Davies. 


V.—History of the Great 

of London, 1665; 
Storm (170 ee and ie 
True-born 

VI.—Duncan Campbell, aa 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 


VII,—Robinson Crusoe. 
DEMMIN’S History of Arms 


and Armour, from the Earliest — 


Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A, 
aes Peay 2000 Illustrations, 


9s. 62. 


DEMOSTHENES’ Oreiioas: , 


Translated by C. Rann Pipa ich 
; vols, Vol. I., 3s. 
I.~V., 55. each. 


Ome 


DE STAHL’S Corinne or italy, : 


By Madame de Sta¢l. Trans- 


lated by Emily Baldwin | and” ? 


Paulina Driver. 3s. 6d. 


DEVEY'S Logic, or the Science.” 
of Inference. A Paeeen Manuals oe 


By J. Devey. 5S. 
DICTIONARY of. Latin pa. 
Greek 





art 
See see 


Lec 
me 
te Foe 
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ei po marked, and English 
lations. With Index Ver- 
_ borum (622 pages). 5s. 


DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provinoial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., 
&c. 2vols. 55. each. 


DIDRON’S Christian Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
55. each. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and’ Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. §s. 


DOBREE'S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
5s. each. 


DODD'S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Medizval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edifion, revised and 
enlarged. 65. 


DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 55. 


DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellestual Development of 
Burope. Py Jon William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 55. each. 


DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
‘Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 55. each. 


DYER (Dr. T,H.), Pompei: its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 


CO Wood Engravings, a large 
Bs and a Plan of the Forum. 
9s. 6d. 


—— The City of Rome : its History 
and Monuments. With IIlustra- 
tions, 55. 


DYER (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 55. 


EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3s. 6d. 


EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3s. 6. 


ELZE’S William Shakespeare. 
— See SHAKESPEARE. 


EMERSON’S Works. 5 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 
I.—-Essays and Representative 
Men. 


Ul.—English Traits, Nature, and 
nduct of Life. 
III.—Society and Solitude—Letters 

and Social Aims — Ad- 

dresses. 
VI.—Miscellaneous Pieces. 
V.—Poems. 


ENNEMOSER’S History of 
Magic. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2vols. §s. each. 


EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
a the Tankied te G and 
ragments. Iransiat eorge 
Long, M.A. 55. 


HURIPIDHS. A: New Literal 
tion in Prose. By E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols, 55. each, 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries. ye 





. EUTROPIUS.—See Justin. 


EVSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
Ecclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev.C. F.Cruse,M.A. 55, 


EVELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondendence. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 55. each. 


FAIRHOLT’S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century, 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols, 
5s. each. 


FIELDING’S Adventures of 
~ Joseph Andrewsand his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3s. 6¢. 


—— History of Tom Jones, a 
Foundling. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6a. each. 


—— Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 5,5. 


FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. 


FOSTER’S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2vols. 35. 6¢. each. 


—— Oritical Essays. Edited by 
J. E. Ryland. 2vols. 3s. 6d, 
each. 


-———— Essays: on Decision of Cha- 
racter; on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself; on the epithet 
Romantic; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 35. 64. 


—— Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 35. 4d. 


FOSTER’S Hssays on the In 
provement of Time. With Nors 
OF SERMONS and other Piece: 
35. 6d. | 


GASPARY'S History of Italia 


Literature. Translated by He 
man O¢elsner, M.A., Ph.I 
Vol. I. 35. 60. 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTE 
Chronicle of. —See Old Euglis 
Chronicles. 


GESTA ROMANORUM, or E1 
tertaining Moral Stories invente 
by the Monks. Translated by th 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revise 
Edition, by Wynnard Hoope 
B.A. 55. 


GILDAS, Chronicles of.—See 0, 
English Chronicles. 


GIBBON’S Decline and Fall : 
the Roman Empire. Comple 
and Unabridged, with Variorm 
Notes. Edited by an Engli 
Churchman. With 2 Maps at 
Portrait. 7 vols, 35. 6d. each. 


GILBART’S History, Principle 
and Practice of Banking. I 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R. 
New Edition, revised by A. ! 
Michie. 2 vols. 10s. 


GIL. BLAS, The Adventures ¢ 
Translated from the French 
Lesage by Smollett. With ; 
sai ga Tito pep tnosis soe 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruii 
shank. 6s. F 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIE 
Historical Works. Translate 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and § 

R. Colt Hoare. Revised Editie 

Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A 

F.S.A. 55. 


GOETHE'S Faust. Past I. Gi 
man Text with Hayward’s Pro 
Translation. and Notes. Revis 
by C, A. Buchheim, Ph.Ds. s¢ 


‘ ~ 


conor 
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“GOBTHE’S Works. Translated sh ells Letters. on the 


into English by various hands. 
14.vols. 35. 6d. each. 


I. and Ii.—Autobiography and 
7 Annals. = 


IlI.— Faust. Two Parts, com- 
: _ plete. (Swanwick.) 
IV.—Novels and Tales. 
V.—Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI.—Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 
~ VITI.—Dramatic Works. 
IX.—Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 
X.—Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 
- XI.—Miscellaneous Travels. 
XII.—Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 
XIV.—Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 


' GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, . W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols, 35. 6a. each. 


GRAMMON'T’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles IT. rata 
Sir Walter Scott. Together wi 


the Boscosg1i TRACTS, including 


two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. 5s. 


GRAY’'S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and IT. 35. 6¢. each. 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
' lated by George Burges, M.A. 55. 


GREEK ROMANCES of Helio- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatius—viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 

_ of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R, Smith, M.A. 


i 


Dr, Olinthus Gregory. 35, 64. 


GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 33. 62. 


GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes ofthe Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2vols. 35. 6¢. each. 


—— Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans. by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 35. 6d. 


GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into oe 
Verse by C.M. P. 35. 62. 


GUIZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles - 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 


——- History of Civilisation, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscei- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
35. 62, 


HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Mancr and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5. 


HARDWIOK’S aretage d of the. 
Articles of Religion. 
C. Hardwick. Re 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A! * 


ot As a 
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: naurys Tales. The Carayan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in the S t. Trans. from 
the German S. Mendel. 35. 64, 


HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
3. 6a. each. . 
I.—Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 
II.— Scaslet Letter,and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 

‘IY. —Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV.—Mosses from an Oid Manse. 


HAZLITT’S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 35. 6d, ; 

—— Leotures on the Literature 
of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
35. 6d. 

—— Lectures on the English 
Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers, 35. 62. 

—— Tho Plain Speaker. Opinions 
on Books, Men, and Things. 35.64. 

——- Round Tatle. 35. 6d, 


Sketches and Essays. 
3s. 6d, 

———- Tho Spirit of the Age; or, 
Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 


—— View of the English Stage. 
Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 
38. 6d. 


HEATON’S Oonolse History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 55. 


HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 


HEINE'S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3s. 6a. 

—— Travel-Plotures, including the 
Tour in the Hars, Nordemey, and 





~ Book of Ideas, together with a 


ie 
‘, . 





Romantic School. Translated by: 
Francis Eden A gk itio: 
revised throughout. t Appen 
dices and Maps. 3s. 6d, 


HELP’S Life of Curistopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer: 
| America, By Sir Arthur Helps 
K.C.B. 3s. 6d. Pte 

—~ Life of Hernando Cortes; 
and the Conquest of Mexico. _ ® 
vols, 35. 6d. each. : 

—— Life of Pizarro. 35. 6d. 

— Lilof Las Cass the Apostle 
of the Indies. 35. 6d. 


HENDERSON (E.) Select wa: 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the kgth Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 55. | 


HENFREY’S Guide to Engitst 
Coins, from the Conquest to. thi 
resent time. New and revise 


ition by C. F. Keary, M.A: 
F.S.A. 65. 


HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’: 
History of the Binglieh. Tram 


HENRY’S uiiee nevosttic 
of the Book of the 4 


HELIODORUS. Theagenes an 
Chariclea. — See GREEK S 
MANCES., e 


HERODOTUS. Translated ty 
Rev. Heary Cary, M.A. . 38. € 
—— Notes on, Original and 4 
lected from the best Comuien! 
oe y D. W. Turner, M. 
With Coloured’ Map. §5.. 
——. Analysis and Summary 
By J. T. Wheeler. sa ae 
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WESIOD, CALLIMAGHUS, and 
- THEOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 55. 


HOFYMANN’S (H, T. W.) The 

. Berapion Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 2vols, 35. 6d. each. 


HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 55. 


ZOMER’S Diiad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A, Buckley, 
B.A. 5s. 

—— Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 
and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5s. 


we See also POPE. 


LOOPER'S (G.) Waterloo: The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon: a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 
—- The Campaign of Sedan : 
The Downfall of the Second Em- 
ire, August - September, 1870. 
ith General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 35. 6d. 


[ORAOEH. A new literal Prose 
translation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 3s. 6d, 


UGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani—Ruy Blas— 
The King’s Diversion. Translated 
Mrs, Newton Crosland and 
~ L. Slous. 35. 6d. 
— Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
3s. 6d. 
UMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Otté, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols, 
35. 6d. each, excepting Vol. V. 5s. 


HUMBOLDT’S Personal Narra- 
tive of his Travels to the Equi- 
noctial Regions of America one 
the P heed 1799-1804. Translat 
by T. Ross. 3 vols, §s. each. 

—— Views of Nature. Translated 
by E. C, Otté and H. G. Bohn. 
55. 


HUMPHREYS’ Coin OCollector’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys. 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on rage ans Steel. 2vols. 5s. 
each. 


HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3s. 6d. 


HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy: together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
35. 6d, 


HUNT'S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. §s. 


INGULPH'H Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Oroyland, with the 
CONTINUATION by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
Hi. T, Riley, M.A. 5s. 


IRVING’S (Washington) Com. 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &c. 35. 6a. each. 

I.—Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 
II.—The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 
III.—Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
IV.—The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 


V.—Chronicle of the Conquest 


of Granada tegen s of 
the Conquest of Spain. 


Contatned in Bohn's Libraries. | 14 * 





IRVING’S(WASHINGTON)COMPLETE | JOSHPHUS (Flavius), The Works = 


WORKS continued. . 
VI. & VII.—Life and V 


» Columbus, together 
the vomers of his Com- 


, panion 
VITI.—Astoria, "A Tour on the 


ries. 
IX.— Life of Mahomet, Livesof the 
Successors of Mahomet. 
X.—Adventures of Captain Bon- 
pene, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
XI.—Biographies is Miscella- 
neous Pa 
XII.-XV.—Life o Geoige Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 


—— Life and Letters. By his 
Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
35. 6a. each, ; 


ISOCRATES, The Orations of. 
Translated by J. I. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 55. 


JAMES’S (G. P. BR.) Life of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 2 vols. 
35. 6¢. each, 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. ' Jameson. 


35. 6a. 


JESSE'S (.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 


Engravings. 55. 


JESSE’S (J.H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 55. each. 

—— Memoirs of the Pretenders 

_ and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 55. 


JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales, 3vols. 35. 6d. each: 


of 
er with 


of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A.R. Shilleto, M.A 


With Topographical and Geo. 
eraphical tet ints by Colonel Sir . 
Ison, K.C.B. 5§ vols. | 


35. 6d. 2k 


JOYCE'S Scientific Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. §5. 


JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. [Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 75. 6d. 


JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 55. 


JUNIUS'S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
35. 62. each. 


JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
55. 


JUVENAL, PHRSIUS. SUL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5s. 


KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. _ 


Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
john. 55. - 
—— Prolegomena and Meta- 
physical Foundationsof Natural 
Science. Translated by E. Belfort — 
Bax. 5s. 


KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) ati = 
thology of Anoient Greece and. 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by - . 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., Z 
With 12 Plates from the saa oS 
55. ; al 


LL.D. * 


td. ; 
( XRIGHTLEY'S Fay Mytho- 
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wa illustrative of the Romance 
Ee of Various Coun- 
Edition, with 


Wales io by Cruikshank. §5. 


 LAVONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 


lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 35, ss 


_ LAMARTINE’S History of the 


. ——< History of the Restoration 


_. ——, History 


Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 35. 6d, each. 


of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History Hiplasg Girondists). 


4 vols. 35. 62. 


of the French Re. 
volution of 1848, 35. 6d. 


LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and Eliana. Complete Edition. 
3s. 6d. 


—— Specimens of English Dra-. 


matic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth. 35. Gu. 


_wmume Memorials and Letters of 


Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
‘by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 


= Tales from Shakespeare 


With Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 
4s.. 6a. 


.LANE'S Arabian Nights’ Enter- 


vols, 


“LAMNZPS History of Painting in 


‘tainments. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D. 4 
35. 6d. each. 


Italy, from the Period of the 


Revival of the | Fine Arts to the 
; Le ‘of ie ha hteenth Century, | 


omas Roscoe.. 


Treas ae by aarh 


LAPPENBERG’S History of . 
England under the Angio-. 
Saxon Kings. Translated by — 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised Eg. C. Otté. 2 vols. 
35. 62. each. 


LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
by ge Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Wornum. 55. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI'S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates. 53. 


LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. 5s. 


LESSING’S Dramatio Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
35. 6a. each. 


—— Lackoon, Dramatic Notes, 
and the Representation of 
Death by the Anoients. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Lackoon group. 3s. 6d. 


LILLY’S Introduction to Astro- 
logy. With a GRAMMAR OF 
ASTROLOGY and Tables for Cal- . 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5s. 


LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans- | 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. §s. each. | 


LOOKZ’S Philosophical: Works. — 
Edited vf ae St. John. 2 vols,. 
35. 6d. eac ye 

aoe ay = Letters: . * Lord 


LOOKHART (J. G.)—Sse Roens. 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 





‘LODGE'S Portraits’ of Tlvstrious ‘MAN THLL'S (Dr maieelies 
Personages of Great Britain, | and their "8 (Dr) Pe With m-. 


’. with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
ie "unabridged. 8 vols. 55. 


LONGFELLOW’S Prose 
Works. With 16 full- page Wood 
Engravings. §:. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
/ numerous Woodcut Illus. 5s. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, §s. each. 
Or 4 vols. half moroceo, 2/. 25. 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Chioe. 
—S¢te GREEK ROMANCES. 


LUOAN’S Pharsalia. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 5s. 

- LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 

Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 

of the Dead. Translated by 

-Howard Williams, M.A. 55. 


LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 5s. 
LUOTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
' fated and! Edited by William 

Hazlitt. 35. 6d. 

—_—— Autobiography. — See 
MICHELET. 

MACHIAVELLI’S History of. 
Florenoe, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 

- torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 35. 6a. . 

MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
-and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 

. pavians. Translated by. Bisha 
Percy. Revised and inlarged 
Edition, with a Seana of the 
Prost Eppa, by j. A 
well. 5s 


. Black- 


merous illustrative Woodcuts. ee 
—— Wonders of Geology. 


. Edition, revised by T. cin 


elgg Mig Bom 
eo ap oO 

Plates, and upwards of 308 > 
Woodcuts, 2 vols.. 7s. 6d. each, 


MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
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being a Translation of ‘1 Pro-. 


messi Sposi.” By Alessandro: 
Manzoni. With numerous baad 
cuts. 55. : 


MARCO POLO'S Travels; 
Translation of Marsden revised 


the. 


by T. Wright, M.A., F ‘S.A. 5s. 


MARRYAT’S (Capt. RW.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93. 
MOOG ERt 35. 6a. 7 


—— Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 
Iilustrated by Gilbert and es 
35. 6d. 

—— Pirate and Three Outer 


With 8 Steel E 
Drawings by Clarkson "Sant 
RA. 35. 6d, 


—— Privateersman. 8 Rag. 
ings on Steel. 35.60 


—— Settlers in Canada. ro En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
35. 6d... . 

—— Poor Jack. With 16 'IHus- 
"trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 35. 6d.» 


—— Peter’ Simple. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. | 


—— Midshipman Easy.” ‘With & 
full page Tilustrations. 35. 6d. 


MARTIAL'S Epigrams, com jete 
SS into Prose, cack ie 

- companied by, pean or more Vers 
Translations. selected from thi 
. Works. of a ag Poets," | 
other sources. 72.6% 0 = |: 
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MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) His- 
tory of Eingland, from 1800- 


181 5: 35. 6d, ; 

—-- History of the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, A.D. 1815-46. 4 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


—— See Comie’s Positive Philosophy, 
MATTHEW PARIS'S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. ;. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 55. each. 


MATTHEW OF WESTMIN- 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 55. each. 


MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 55. 


MENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppe aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 55. 


MICHELET’S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans. by William 
Hazlitt. With an a Siu (110 
pages) of Notes. 35. 6d. 

—— History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
35. Od. 

MIGNET'S History of the French 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
35. 6a. 

MILL (J. 8.). Early Essays by 

John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
35. 6d, . , 

MILLER (Professor), History 
Philosophically Illustrated ,from 

- the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3s. 62. each, 


An Alphabetical List of Books 





MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited — 


by {. A. St. John. § vols. 35. 6d, 
- each, 


—— Poetical Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
a Montgomery, an Index to 

ise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 


by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 35. 6d. 
each, : : 


MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2vols. 35. 6d. each, 


MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 


MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Mo 
Thomas. New Edition, peviaed: 
with 5 Portraits, 2 vols. §5, each. 


MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
35. 6d. each, 


MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit ot 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 


MORPBY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. 55. 


MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 


Edition, with Biographical Intro- 


duction by Moncure D. Conway, 
3 vols. 3s. 6d. each, ; a. 


Contained in Bohn’s Libraries. a | - 





MUDIN’S British Birds; or, His- | NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 


tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
CC. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 


Eggs, 2 vols. 


NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
- of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans. from the German 
byJ.Torrey. 1ovols. 35.6d. each. 


—— Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C, 
Blumenthal. 3s. 6a. 


~—— History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 35. 6¢. each. 


——~ Memorials of Christian Life 
in the Early and Middle Ages; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans. by J. E. Ryland. 35. 6d. 


NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
5s, 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
Greek. Griesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 

rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
wo Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. 55. 
The Lexioun may be had sepa- 
rately, price 25. 


-NIOOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 

_ Doctrines, and Designs. ith 8 
Portraits. §5. 


Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild-. 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Joha | 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols. 
35. 62. each. 


NUGENT’S (Lord) Memortals . 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Anthor, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 55. 


OLD ENGLISH CHRON. 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5s. 


OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Eipics: the Stories of the RAMA- 
YANA and the MAHABHARATA. ~ 
By bes Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

ith Notes, a aaa and 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


ORDERIOUS VITALIS’ Ecole. 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Translated y 
T. Forester, M.A. To which 


added the CHRONICLE OF ST. 7 


EVROULT. 5s. each. — 


OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. — 
55. each. 


PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste | 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd | 
Edition. 35. 6d. . ew 

PAULI?’S (Dr. R.) life of Alfred 


the Great. ‘Translated from the °° 
German. To which = speed 7 


4 vols, 


Alfred’s ANGLO-SAXON VERSION oo 


18° An Alphabetical List of Books — 





OF Orosius. ‘With a_ literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
nd an ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR 
and GLossary, by B. Thorpe. §s. 


PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 55. each. 


PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. §5. 


PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence, Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 


gravings. §s. each. 


PEROY’S Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


PERSIUS.— See JUVENAL. 


PETRAROH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 


gtavings, 55. 


' PHILO -JODASUS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. §s5. each. 


PICEKERING’S History of the 
Races of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With AN 
ANALYTICAL SYNOPSIS OF THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 55. 


‘PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 


is added the Metrical Version by | 


Absabam Moore. §s. 


of British 


PLANOHH, y of | 
Costume, from the Bastiest Time 
to the ane of oS hteenth . 


Century. By J. lanché, 
Somerset Hela’ With -— 
of 400 Illustrations. §s. ; 
PLATO’S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with era wad 
Notes. 6 vols. 5s. each 
I—The Apol of Socrates, 
Crito, Phede. Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phsedrus, Thesetetus, 
Futhypbron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 
II.—The Republic, Timseus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 


Davis, 

III.—Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. aig en 

IV.—Philebus, Cele hes, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ton, © 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, has ere 
Minos, aig Sane pistles. 


Translated by G 
V.—The Laws. ar by 
G. Burges. 

VI.—The Doubtful Works. Trans- 

lated by G. Burges. 

—— Summary and Analysis of 
the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. §s. | 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 55. each. 

PLINY’S Natural History. 
Translated by the late John | 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols; 5s. each. @: 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny . 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F.C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5s. . 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Ta for. 
With an Introduction | 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo- | 
.tinus, Edited by G. R. S. ne a 
B.A., M.B.A.S. if. a Bas! 


Contained in Bohn’s Libraries, 19 sh 





PLUTAROH'S Lives, Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and Geor: 
Lang, M.A, 4 vols. 35. 64. each. 

‘=~ Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

‘Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 

ge . 

—— Morais. Ethical Essays, 
Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. §s. : 


POETRY OF AMERICA. Se. 


jections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3s. 6¢. 


POLITICAL CYOCLOPADIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 


Laws, and Social Relations. 4. 


bs vols. 35. 6d. each. 


-POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. 2 vols. §s. each. 


~——- Homer’s Illad. Edited by 
the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. $s. 


—— Homer's Odyssey, with the 
Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A, 

- With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs. 55. 

—— Life, including. many of his 
Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
. With numerous Illustrations. §s. 


« POUSHKIN’S Prose Tales: The 
- . Captain’s Daughter-—Doubrovsky 
a ~The Queen of Spades — An 
"*- Amateur Peasant Girl—The Shot 
; «The Snow Storm--The Post- 
*. master — The Coffin Maker — 
. Kirdjali—The Egyptian Nights— 
-. Peter the Great’s Negro, Trans- 
|’ feted by T. Keane. 3s, 67. 


PRESOOTT’S Conquest of 
Mexico. 


—— Conquest of Peru. Copyricht 
edition, with the notes of John 


Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3s. 6d.each. ~ i 
—~ Reign of Ferdinand and 


Isabella. Copyright edition, 


with the notes of John’ Foster - 


Kirk. 3 vols, 35. 6d, each. 
PROPERTIUS. Translated by 

Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 

and accompanied by Poetical 


Versions, from various sources. | 


35. 6d, 
PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication 


of Ray’s Collection of English — 


Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 


are introduced large additions as. 


well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 

Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 

collected by H. G. Bohn. §s. 
PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 


Foreign. Comprising French, 


Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn. §s. 


POTTERY AND POROELAIN, 


and other Objects of Vertu. Com- 
prising an Hlustrated Catalogue of 


the Bernal Collection of Works | 
of Art, with the prices at which | 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors, To which 


are added, an Introductory Lecture 


Copyright edition, with ~.” 
the notes by Jo n Foster Kirk, 


atid an introduction by G. P, 
Winship. 3 vols. 3s. 6d, each. 


on Pottery and Porcelain, and an_. : : 
ae ee of all a peda tee 
Marks and Monograms, By Poo 

ograms, By Henry 


G. Bohn, With numerous 


Engravings, §s.; or with Coloured 4 : 


Tilustrations, 10s. 6d, 


PROUT’S (Father) Reliques. Cole... 


lected and arranged by 
Mahony. 


Nearly 600 pages. SS ee 


y Rey, F, aes a 
New issue, with 21°. °:.. 


a 
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THHODORET and EVAGRIUS, | WELLINGTON, Victories _ of. 
Histories of the Church from A.p. See MAXWELL. | 


332 to A.D. 4273 and from A.D. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated. §s. 


THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans. Translated by Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. 2 vols. 35. 6¢. each. 


THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
35. 6d. each. 

An Analysis and Summary 
of. By J.T. Wheeler. 5s. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 5s. 


URE’S ai A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Great Britain. Edited 
by P. L. Simmonds, 2 vols. §s. 
each. 

——— Philosophy of Manufactures. 
Edited by P. L. Simmonds. 7s. 6d. 


VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3s. 6d, each. 


VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. With Portrait. 35. 62. 


VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Containing 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L’In- 
génu, and other Tales. 35. 6d. 


WALTON’S Complete Angler. 
Edited by Edward Jesse. With 
Portrait and 203 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 55. 

——— Lives of Donne, Hooker, &¢. 
New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. §5. 

WELLINGTON, Lifeof. By ‘An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. §s. 





WERNER’S Templars in 
Oyprus. Translated by E.A.M. 
Lewis. 3s. 67. 


WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Archeology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Ilus- 
trated. 55. 


WHITKE’S Natural History of 
Selborne. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. 55. 


WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus. 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 35. 6d. 


WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. 55. 


WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 35. 6d. 


WILLIAMofMALMESBURY’S 
Chronic'te of the Kings of Iing- 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 5s. 


XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 55. each. 


YOUNG (Arthur). 
France during the 
1788, and 1789. Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3s. 6d. 


—- Tour in Ireland, wit 
General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776-79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 35. 6d, each. _ 


YULE-TIDH STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
- German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, Edited by B. Thorpe..§s. 


Travels in 
years 1787, 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


The volumes are printed in a handy size (64 x 4} in.), on 
thin but opaque paper, aud are simply and : 
attractively bound. 


Price, in cloth, 28. net ; in leather, 3S. net. 


‘The York Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli- 
gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. . . . A most 
attractive series of reprints. ... The size and style of the volumes are 
exactly what they should be. >__ Bookman. 


‘These books should find their way to every home that owns any 
cultivation.’—Notes and Queries. 


The following valumes ave now ready: 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. 


ee CECILIA. Edited by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. 

2 Vols, 

ala ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 

pee A. R. SHILLETO, M.A., with Introduction by A. H, BULLEN, 
3 vols, 

BURTON’S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by STANLEY LANE- 
POOLE. 2 vols. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. MOTTEUxX’s Translation, re- 
vised. With LOCKHART’S Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES: JoHNSON’S RASSELAS, GOLDSMITH’S VICAR 
OF WAKEFIBLD, STERNE’S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, WALPOLE’S 
CASTLE OF OTRANTO. With Introduction by C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 


of an Inquiring Spirit. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, ~ 


Politics, and Religion. 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 
and Edited by T. ASHE, B.A, 


DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE-| 
. VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. | 


GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with the 
' - Text edited and collated by GEORGE SAMPSON. — 


-FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 
<GASKELL'S SYLVIA’S LOVERS, 


Pine York Liprany—comtinived, 


GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertainin ing Moral Stories ine 
vented by the. Monks. Translated from the La by the Rev. CHARLES 
Swan. Revised edition, by WyNNARD HOopPER, M.A. 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by ANNA SWANWICK, LL.D; 
eee ao with an Introduction and Bibliography by KARL BREUL, | 
itt: 


HAWTHORNE'S TRANSFORMATION (THE MARBLE FAUN), a 


IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK. 


JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES, Characteris- a 
tics of Women: Moral, Poetical, and Historical. * 


LAMB'S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 
of Elia, and Eliana. 


MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS © | 
OF. Translated by GEORGE LONG, M.A, With an Essay on Marcus, 
Aurelius by MATTHEW ARNOLD. ” 


MARRYAT'’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With & Iilustra- 
‘trations by E, T. WHEELER. 


sale peti PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations by F. A. 
ASER. 


-MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton's translation. Revised by _ 
W. C, HAZLITT. 3 vols. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. With the Life ot Sir Thomas More, 
William Roper, and his Letters to Margaret Roper and others. Edi . 
with Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE SAMPSON. [/n the Press. 


MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC, Witha 
Biographical Introduction by MONCURE D. CONWAY. 3 vols. 


PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 
AUGUSTE MOLINIER by C. KEGAN PAUL, Third edition. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes ane a Life by - 


AUBREY STEWART, M.A., and GEORGE LONG, M.A, 4 vols. 


SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 
. and Notes, by G. R. DENNIS, with facsimiles of the original illustrations. 


SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction ~~ 


and Notes, by F. RYLAND, M.A. 


TROLLOPE’S THE WARDEN. With an Introduction by . 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


TROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
TROLLOPE’S DR. THORNE. 
-TROLLOPE’S FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. a 
TROLLOPE’S SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON, 2 vols, 
-TROLLOPE’S LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 2 vols...’ 


ARTHUR YOUNG'S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during the - 
| «years 1787, 1788, and 1789. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by Mi <_ 


epesawe Trveura 


| ‘BELL'S HANDBOOKS: ; 
THE GREAT MASTERS. 


IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


EDITED BY G, C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 7 
Post-8vo. With 4o Illustrations and ear Frontispiece. 55. net each. 





Lhe following Volumes have been issued : 


BOTTICELLI. By A, STREETER. 2nd Edition. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leaner Scort. 

-CORREGGIO. By Se_wyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNgiL RusHFOoRTH, M.A. 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the MARCHESA BURLAMACCHI. 2nd Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness, 2nd Edition. 

- DONATELLO. By Hore Rea. 2nd Edition. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 

-. GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ernen HALszy. 

FRANCIA. By Greorce C. WiLiramson, Litt.D. 

GIORGIONE. By Hersestr Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. MAson PERKINS, 

FRANS HALS. By Geratp S. Davins,"M.A. | 
BERNARDINO LUINI. By Grorcs C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 3rd Edition.- : 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Epwarp McCurpy, M.A. | 
MANTEGNA. By Maup CruTTwELL. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. JAMES WEALE. “ 
ae ae ANGELO. By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, MA, 


PERUGINO. ByG C. WILLIamson, Litt.D. and Edition. 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, By W. G. Warszrs, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By EvgLyN MARCH PHILLIPPS. 
RAPHAEL. By H. Stracury. 2nd Edition. 
REMBRANDT. By MALCOLM BELL, 2nd Edition. 
RUBENS. By Horg Rza. 
LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maup CrutTtwe.i. 2nd Edition. 
_SODOMA. By the ConTEssa Lorenzo Priv1i-Bon. 
‘INTORETTO. By J. B. SroucHTon Hotzorn, M.A. 
WAN DYCK. By Lionet Cust, M.V.O,, F.S.A. 
““WELASQUEZ. By R. A.M. STEVENSON. 3rd Edition. 
‘“WATTEAU. By Epccomas Stacey, B.A. 
. “WILKIE. By Lord Rowatp SuTHERLAND Gower, M.A, FSA. 
= : Others ta follow. | 


THE | 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


Ilustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND GLOSSARIES BY JOHN DENNIS. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press, pott 8vo., price Is. 64. net per volume; 
also a cheaper edition, Is. net per volume; or 2s. net in limp leather; also 
a few copies, on Japanese vellum, to be sold only in sets, price 55. net per 
volume. 

Now Con:tplete in 39 Volumes. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. 


WELL. MACBETH. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 
AS YOU LIKE IT. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
COMEDY OF ERRORS. MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
CORIOLANUS. MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 
CYMBELINE. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
HAMLET. OTHELLO, 
JULIUS CAESAR. PERICLES. 


KING HENRY IV. Part I. ROMEO AND JULIET. 

KING HENRY IV. Part II. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
KING HENRY V. THE TEMPEST. 

KING HENRY VI. PartI. TIMON OF ATHENS. 

KING HENRY VI. PartdI. TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

KING HENRY VI. Part II. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


KING HENRY VIII. TWELITH NIGHT. 

KING JOHN. TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
KING LEAR. WINTER'S TALE, 

KING RICHARD IL POEMS. 


KING RICHARD III, SONNETS. 


‘ A fascinating little edition.'—Notes and Queries. 

‘A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.’—-Wesiminster Gazette. 

But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be censidered 
éditions de luxe. To-day, the low price at which they are offered to the public alone 
prevents them being so regarded.’—Stuaio. 

‘Handy in shape and size, wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from the Cam- 
bridge text, and illustrated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Byam Shaw, we have nothing 
but praise for it. No one who wants a good and convenient Shakespeare—without 
excursuses, discursuses, or even too many notes—can do better, in our opinion, than 
subscribe to this issue; which is saying a good deal in these days of cheap reprints,’— 
Vanity Fair. cprints 

‘What we like about these elegant booklets is the attention that has been paid to the 

per, as well as to the print and decoration; such stout laid paper will last for 
On this account alone, the ‘Chiswick’ should easily be first among pocket 
speares.’— Pull Mall Gasette. " 


*.* The Chiswick Shakespeare may also be had bound in 12 volumes, 
e ££ ae | 
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New Editions, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each net. 


THE ALDINE EDITION 


OF THR 


BRITISH POETS. 


*Thia excellent edition of the Engligh classics, with their complete texts and 
scholarly introductions, are something very different from the cheap volumes of 
extracts which are fust now so much foo common.’—St. James’s Gazette. 


‘An excellent series. Small, handy, and complets.’—Saturday Review, 


Akenaide. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 
Beattle. Edited by Rev. A. Dyce. 
Blake. Edited by W. M. Rossetti, 


Burns. Edited by G. A. Aitken, 
8 vols. 

Butler. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 
2 vols, 


His Son- 


Campbell. Edited AW nl ee 
ith 


in-law, the Rey. 
Momoir by W. Alli 


Chatterton. Stipe by the Rey. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 vols. 


QOhaucer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols, 


Ohurchill. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 
2 vols, 


Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Collings. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas, 


Cowper. martes by John Bruce, 
B.S.A. 8 vols 


Dryden. Rdited by the Rev. R. 
Hooper, M.A. 5 vais. 


Goldsmith. Revised Edition by 
Austin Dobson. With Portrait, 


ao ERdited by J. Bradshaw, 
| Harbert Edited by the Rev. A. B. 


piven Edited by George 
Gaintsbury. 2 vols, 


” Keate. Edited by the late Lord 
. oughton. | 


Kirke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas, 

milton. Edited by Dr. Bcadshaw. 
2 vols 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. BR, Dennis, 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 8 vols, 

Prior. Edited by RB. B. Johnson. 
2 vols, 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se. 
lections from the Writings of other 
COURTLY POETS from 1540 to 1650. 
Edited by Ven. Archdeacon Hannah, 


D.O.L. 

see ay Edited by Edward Bel}, 

Scott Edited by John Dennis. 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 
Rev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman, 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Ool- 
lier. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Swift. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitford. 8$ vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Rev. D. 
©. Tovey. 2 vols, 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 
Pious Ejaculations. Edited by the 
Rev. H. Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden, 7 vols. | 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. a 

Young. 2 vols. Edited by the 
Rev.J. Mitford, ‘i 


‘THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES, 


HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES, 
The only Series iseued at a moderate price, by Writers who are in 
the frst rank in their respective departmen “ 
he bat ncn on gu nd morta tho Datars, a tera 


prices -Onford Mapactne 


Cricket. By Frep 0, Honunp. 

spe petal calls the Hon. and Rey. 

oroquat. B By Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
H. 0. Nexpzrax. 

Lawn By H. W. W. 
bE eal dir ha With a Chapter for 

ios, by Mre. HitiyaEp. 

gquash Yennis. By Eustace H. 
Miitzs. Double vol. 3s, 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
By Juusan MarsHatt, Major J. Spzns, 
and Rev. J. A. ARWAN Tart. 

Golf. By H. 8. ©. Evenanp. 
Double vol. 

nowne and “Soulling. By Goy 

IXON. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W.B. 
WoovaatTs 

Sailing. By E. ¥. Kwrant, dbl.vol, 2s. 

Bernina’: ae Martm and J. 


camping out it. By A. A. Macpon- 
Canoeing. By Dr. i. D. Haywanp, 

Double vol. - 
_ By Dr. Oxravpn 


Athletics, By H. H. Grane 
Riding. By W. A. Kens, V.O. 
Double vol. 2 
Ladies’ Riding. By W.A. Krzr, V.C. 
Bozing. By R. G. Autanson- Winn, 
With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins, 


Fencing. By H.A. Commons Doni 
Oycling. By i. .H. Garrrm, L.A.6., 
N.O.U., 0. With a Obapter for 
Ladies, by Miss Aaxzs Woon, Double 


vol. 
Wrestling. By Waurzs Anu. 
sTRONG. New Hdition. 
sword and 
By R. G. ALLawson- Wine and 0, Part. 
LIprs-WOLLEY, 
Gymnastics. By A, F. Juvem. 
Double vol. 2s. 
Competition and Dis. 


' play Exeroises. Compiled by 


F. Grar. 
Indian Oluba. By G. T. B. Cez- 
Bperrand.A. F. Jemxim, - 
By F, Gray. 

Football — Rugby Game. ‘By 

Harry Vassar. 
Football—Association Game. ‘By 

©. W. Avcoce. Revised Edition, 
By F. 8. CRREWELL, 

New Eiition. 

With Ms Poca b Apis 

a or 

Caaeeaka col Geapte? on 1 

Ska by a Fen Skater. pee ete 
Baseb By Newton Onanu, .. 
| Rounders, Fieldball, vaapeae 


By J. M. Water and 0,0. Morr, 
Dancing. By Epwaap Soorr. 
Double vol, e. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 
‘No well-regulated alub or country house should be without this — series of bois 
Small Svo. clo ted. Globe 


th, Iustra 
Bridge. By ‘Tempzas,’ 
Whist. By Dr. Wau. Poss, F.R.S. 
Solo Whist. By Rozsnt I’. Gnexn. 
Billiards. 
Drarsoy, F.R.A8. With a 
by W. J. Poall. 
‘Hints on Billiards. By J. P. 
Bucuawan. Double vol. 2s. 
Chess. By Rozrnr F. Gauen. 


| The Two-Move Cheas Problem. 


chs B. G. La 


hess Openings. By I. Gomanzne. 


| Dae end Backgammon. 
‘By ‘ Benxzser.’ 


Rw ' Rwewes. ce? 


By Major-Gen, A. W. 
Preface 


Price 1s. each 
Dominoes and Solitaire. 


By ‘ Bexxeury.’ 


Bézique and Cribbage. 


Piquet and Rubleon Piguet, 
By ‘ Berxerer.’ 


Sket. By Lovis Draw | 
#* * kes Booring-book. Tn 
“Tupoleo, Tao, ‘Vingtet-un,, de, B 


Parlour and id Playground Suton —_— 
By Mes, Lavaxecs Gouxz, 


BULL'S CATHEDRAL SBRIES.: 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinersry and Descriptioti. Compiled by James G. 
Giccurist, A.M, M.D. Revised edited with an Introduction on Cathedral. 
' Architecture by the Rev. T. Perxins, M.A., F.R.A.S. : 
BANGOR. By P. B. IronsipE Bax. 
BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A. 
‘CANTERBURY. By Hartiey WITHERS. sth Edition. 
CARLISLE. By C. Kine Exey. : 
CHESTER. By Cuartes Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 
CHICHESTER. By H.C. Corretrre, A.R.L.B.A. 2nd Edition. 
DURHAM. By J. E. Bycart, A.R.C.A. 3rd Edition. 
ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweerinc, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
EXETER. By Percy Appiesuaw, B.A. end Edition, revised. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Masst, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
HEREFORD. By A. Huau Fisuer, A.R.E, end Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A.B. Currron. and Edition. 
LINCOLN. By A. F. Kenpricx, B.A. 3rd Edition. 
MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
NORWICH. By C.H. B. QuENNELL. and Edition. 
OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmsr, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweetinc. and Edition, revised. 
RIPON. By Ceci Hatvert, B.A. 
ROCHESTER. By G.H. Parmer, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
ST. ASAPH. By P. B. Ironsing Bax. 
ST. DAVID’S. By Pui Rosson, A.R.1.B.A. 
ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By Rev. J. H. Bernarp, M.A.,D.D, and Edition. 
ST. PAUL'S. By Rev. ArrHuR Dimocx, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised. - 
ST, SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK. By Grorce Woruey, 
SALISBURY. By GLegson WHITE. 3rd ERdition, revised. 
SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arruur Dimocx, M.A. end Edition, revised. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. Serceant. 3rd Edition. 
WORCESTER. By E. F. StrRanGe. and Edition. 
YORK. By A. CLurtron-Brocx, M.A. 3rd Edition. 


Uniform with above Series. Now ready, 18. 6d. net each, 
ST. ay ee CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routines, 


M.A., F.S.A. 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Cnaries Hiatt. 


lal Soin ay Py aude and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 
ERKINS 
TEWEESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. ByH. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A. . 


nate Leaer Pa ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH, ; 
ERKINS 
WES MINSTER ABBEY. By Cuarizs Hiatr. oe 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Harotp Baker. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely Itiustrated. Crawn 8v0, cloth, 2s. 6d. net cack, 

AMIENS. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S. Myins. 

“CHARTRES ; The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A. 

MONT.ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Mass#, M.A. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Cuarizs Hart. 

ROUEN: The race and Other Churches, By the Rev. T. Sie M.A. 


The Best Practical Working Dictionary of the” 
English Language. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. 


2348 PAGES. 5000 JLLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c. 


Dr. MURRAY, Editor of the ‘Oxford English Dictionary, says :-—‘In this its 
latest form, and with its large Supplement and numerous appendices, it is a wonderful 
volume, which well maintains its ground against all rivals on its own lines. The ‘ defini- 
tions,’ or more properly, ‘explanations of meaning’ in ‘ Webster’ have always struck me 
as particularly terse and well-put; and it is hard to see how anything better could be 
done within the limits.’ 

Professor JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Editor of 
the ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ says :—‘ The new edition of ‘* Webster's International 
Dictio ” is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any country. 
No one who has not examined the work carefully would believe that such a vast amount 
of lexicographical information could possibly be found within so small a compass.’ 

Professor A. H. SAYCE, LL.D., D.D., says:—‘It is indeed a marvellous 
work ; it is difficult to conceive of a Dictionary more exhaustive and complete. Every: 
thing is in it—not only what we might expect to find in such a work, but also what few 
of us would ever have thought of looking for.’ 

Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, D.D., Head Master of Harrow, says :—‘ 1 have always 
thought very highly of its merits. Indeed, I consider it to be far the most accurate 
English Dictionary in existence, and much more reliable than the “Century.” For 
daily and hourly reference, ‘‘ Webster ’’ seems to me unrivalled.’ 


Prospectuses, with Prices and Specimen Pages, on Application. 





LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK HOUSE, 


PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 
50,000. S.&S, 11.06. - 


